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HISTORY    OF    GERMANY. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

CHARLES  THE  GREAT  (CHARLEMAGNE)— THE  BROTHERS  CARLO]VIAN  AND  CHARLES 
—CHARLES  AND  HIS  FIRST  THREE  MARRIAGES— HIS  MOTHER  BERTHA  AND  THE 
LOMBARD  KING  DESIDERIUS  —  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  SAXONS  — HIS 
MARCH  ACROSS  THE  ALPS— CHARLES  KING  OF  THE  FRANKS  AND  LOMBARDS. 


IPIN'S  \^'ife  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Frank  noble,  Charibert 
(Heribert),  Count  of  Laon.  The 
family,  the  biith,  and  the  foiTQ 
of  no  Genuan  prince,  nay,  of  no 
prince  of  the  world  except  the  Caliph 
Haroun  Al-raschid,  have  been  the  centre 
of  such  a  rich  and  varied  circle  of  sagas 
as  Charles  the  Great.  In  the  popidar 
traditions  of  the  French,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  Germans,  the  sagas  of  the 
Great  Charles  the  Frank,  still  sui-vive 
after  ten  centuries.  Early,  even  during 
his  lifetime,  popular  poetry  had  taken 
possession  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  this 
great  emperor  of  the  Gemians ;  the  poems 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ehine,  continued  the  strain  of  poetry, 
and  ill  the  nmeteenth  centuiy,  poets, 
masters  of  the  song,  have  celebrated 
him  in  poems  which  are  in  every  mouth. 
Bertha  (Bertrada)  was  the  name 
of  the  mother  of  Charles;  but  in  the 
legend  she  does  not  remain  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Laon,  but  is  poetically 
imagined  to  be  a  princess  of  the  East,  a  princess  of  Hungary,  a  daughter  of  King 
Florence  and  Queen  Blanchefleur,  that  is,  of  the  red  and  white  rose.      She  thus 
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survives  in  French  legend ;  in  German  she  is  the  daughter  of  King  Flower  and 
Queen  Whiteflower.  But  at  the  same  time  she  sumves  in  some  sagas  as  a  woman 
of  a  higher  kind  and  power,  as  an  origuial  Swanmaideu. 

In  the  faith  of  our  ancestors,  Swanmaidens  were  of  human  descent  by  the  father's 
side,  but  of  higher  descent  by  the  mother's  side  5  and,  according  to  this  faith,  the 
Swanmaidens  have  power  to  bestow  on  those  whom  they  loved  safety  and  victory  in 
battle.  Even  in  the  tune  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  for  centuries  thereafter,  the 
Gennans  fully  believed  in  the  Valkyrier,  the  choosers  of  the  slain,  of  whom  the  heroic 
legends  of  the  Geniian  north  sang;  in  those  unsubstantial  figures  of  old  heathen 
religion,  with  their  swan-robes  which  they  always  had  with  them  to  enable  them  at 
any  moment  to  fly  away  as  swans ;  in  the  charmed  blessings  by  which  they  bestowed 
victory  on  their  favorites,  while,  clad  in  the  swan-robe,  they  hovered,  singing,  over 
their  heads  during  the  battle. 

Even  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  those  provinces  which  had  been  the 
seats  of  the  old  Alemanni  and  Swabians,  "  Frau  Bertha  "  was  not  merely  one  of  the 
"  choosers  of  the  slain,"  who  bestowed  victory,  but  a  spinner,  a  beneficent  domestic 
spirit,  an  apparition  of  kindly  nature,  and  only  exhibiting  anger  when  disorder  reigned 
in  the  house. 

That  this  cardinal  virtue  of  old  Gennan  life,  the  housewifely  art  of  spinnmg,  was 
no  fable,  but  a  noble  fact  in  the  case  of  the  mother  of  Charles,  is  proved  by  the  great 
emperor,  the  son  of  this  Bertha,  always  wearing  garments  which  his  own  wife  and 
daughters  had  spun.  The  romantic  glow  and  perfume  which  the  poets  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  flung  around  the  name  of  Bertha,  are  inferior  to  the  true  glory  of  this  noble 
German  matron,  who,  in  contrast  to  the  frivolous  lives  of  the  Romanic  women  in 
Italy  and  the  Frank  kingdom,  presented,  in  her  own  life,  a  model  of  a  German 
housewife — a  model  of  simple,  universally  active  housewifery. 

Feeling  the  approach  of  death,  Pipin  wished  that  the  kingdom  might  be  divided 
between  his  two  sons  Charles  and  Carloman ;  he  complied  with  the  national  usages, 
and  procured  their  election  in  a  general  diet  of  the  kingdom.  Maternal  affection  must 
have  been  active  here,  for  otherwise  the  politic  father  would  certainly  have  retained 
the  kingdom  as  a  unit  under  one  head.  Carloman  was  not  satisfied  with  having  half 
the  kingdom ;  he  had  the  south,  Charles  the  north,  and  as  Charles's  share  seemed  the 
larger,  he  envied  his  brother.  Yet  the  "  hatred  and  envy  "  of  Carloman  which  Charles, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Einhard  (Eginhard),  had  to  endure,  and  which  he  bore 
with  great  patience,  might  have  been  caused  by  something  else  than  the  unequal 
division  of  the  kingdom ;  it  may  have  arisen  in  the  circumstance  that  Charles  was 
the  favorite  of  all  the  Franks.  In  ambition  and  strong  self-consciousness,  Carloman 
resembled  his  brother,  but  was  unlike  him  in  intellectual  endowments  or  hero-like 
force. 

The  government  of  two  brothers  of  different  characters  was  a  bad  beginning.  The 
weaknesses  of  Carloman  were  misused  and  misguided  by  his  courtiers  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  courts.     All  far-seeing  nobles  of  the  Franks  now  repented  of  what  they 
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had  done  at  the  last  diet  to  please  Pipin,  to  please  then-  dying  king,  especially  this 
partition  of  the  Ivingdoni,  these  two  kingdoms  in  one. 

For  a  mere  falsehood  is  the  statement  of  most  histories,  and  those  not  merely 
ultramontane  or  reactionary,  that  Charles  and  his  brother  became  kings  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  succession,  and  "  by  the  grace  of  God." 
All  such  statements  are  not  merely  untrue,  but  mere  fictions ;  even  under  the  anointed 
King  Pipin,  the  relation  of  tlie  king  to  the  people  of  the  Franks  was  in  no  wise 
altered.  After,  as  before,  the  royal  power  rested  wholly  and  solely  on  contract,  on 
election  by  the  diet,  or  rights  which  the  elected  king  received,  and  duties  which  he 
undertook.  After  the  Papal  anointing,  the  kingdom  remained  a  legally  limited  con- 
stitutional kingdom.  The  "  kingdom  by  the  grace  of  God "  of  the  Popes  and  the 
Byzantines  was  always  something  incomprehensible  and  repugnant  to  the  Franks,  as 
far  as  this  religious  ceremony  would  prejudice  their  old  national  right  of  electing 
their  princes  by  representatives,  and  the  old  national  contract  between  prince  and 
people,  and  would  make  an  absolute  monarch  out  of  their  elected  king.  The  con- 
temporary Eginhard  expressly  says,  "  Charles  and  his  brother  were  elected  by  the 
representatives  of  all  the  Franks,  on  certain  definite  points  of  contract  which  the 
elected  had  to  assent  to,  and  did  assent  to ;  they  succeeded  their  father  by  the  assent 
(mdu)  of  God  who  had  caUed  him  out  of  this  life."  This  word  nutii,  some  translated 
freely,  some  servilely,  the  latter  only  in  later  days,  as  if  Eginhard  had  said,  "  They 
inherited  from  their  father  the  kingdom  by  the  grace  of  God." 

Even  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  was  not  carried  out  by  King  Pipm,  but  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Franks  in  diet  assembled  on  the  3d  of  October,  76S,  eleven  days 
after  Pipin's  death.  There  the  election,  there  the  contract  was  made,  there  tliey 
both,  according  to  old  German  use  and  wont,  formally,  by  express  testmiony,  were 
"  raised  on  the  shield  and  placed  on  the  throne."  The  national  assembly  did  not  wish 
to  divide  the  country,  but  only  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  The  results  of  the 
partition  soon  apj)eared  when  Wolf  (Lupus),  Waisar's  successor  in  the  southwestern 
frontier  dukedom,  revolted,  and,  in  769,  made  his  country  again  independent.  Carlo- 
man  refused  to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of  this  prince.  But  Charles  marched  alone 
against  the  revolters,  defeated  them,  and  returned  with  such  an  opinion  of  his  brother 
as  must  have  produced  a  civil  war,  if  their  mother,  the  widowed  Queen  Bertha,  who 
had  great  influence  over  Charles,  had  not  allayed  his  wTath,  and  if  death  had  not  soon 
after  intervened,  and,  on  the  4th  of  December,  771,  removed  Carloman  from  the  world, 
at  Samoucy,  near  Laon. 

Carloman  left  two  sons  a  few  years  old,  and  a  young  widow,  Gilberga.  Imme- 
diately after  his  death,  almost  aU  the  nobles,  spiritual  and  temporal  dignitaries  of  the 
court,  and  the  counts  who  had  served  her  husband,  passed  over  to  Charles,  and  the 
Queen  Gilberga  was  so  deserted  that  she  saw  but  few  Uegemen  near  her.  The 
national  assembly  of  aU  the  Franks  declared  Charles  sole  king  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  assembly  wished  to  ensure  the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  The  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  and  a  half  had  taught  them  how  unsafe  a  division  of  the  kingdom  was, 
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and  recommended  a  return  to  the  rule  of  one  king ;  since  it  had  been  proved  to  be  s 
delusion  that  a  kingdom  could  maintain  its  unity  with  two  governors  of  its  territories. 
All,  gentle  and  smiple,  had  felt  the  disadvantage  of  two  administrations,  and  likewise 
saw  the  difference  between  having  Charles  for  king  or  his  weak  brother  Carloman. 

When  the  widow  of  the  latter,  Gilberga,  heard  that  the  national  assembly  of  the 
Franks  had  decided  m  favor  of  Charles,  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people — tliat 
there  was  to  be  one  kingdom  mider  one  king,  and  had  left  no  prospect  even  of  one 
of  Carloman's  sons  succeeding  him  on  his  throne,  she  took  her  two  sons  and  hev 
daughter  and  fled  to  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards.  Few  nobles  and  a  small 
following  accompanied  her  over  the  Alps  to  Italy.  Among  them,  Ottker  (Autcharis) 
was  the  most  illustrious,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Frank  army. 

No  injustice  had  been  done  either  to  Gilberga  or  her  children.  Even  with  the 
best  wishes  in  the  world,  the  Franks  could  not  have  given  to  one  of  her  sons  an 
election  to  the  throne  of  their  father,  because,  according  to  Frank  law,  sons  in  their 
nonage,  that  is,  not  fifteen  years  old,  were  incapable  of  succeeding,  and  no  election 
could  do  anythmg  for  them.  She  was  not  a  daughter  of  King  Desiderius,  as  men 
thought — she  only  wished  to  escape  from  the  Franks ;  a  young  inexperienced  woman, 
she  had  ever  in  her  eyes  the  murders  of  princes  in  the  Merovingian  and  Burgundian 
bouses,  as  related  in  their  terrible  legends  and  lays.  She  erroneously  dreaded,  from 
the  rude,  wild  strength  of  her  brother-in-law  Charles,  a  like  fate  for  herself,  vengeance 
on  her  for  the  hostile  attitude  and  envy  which  Carloman  her  husband  had  openly 
displayed  before  his  death.  The  recollection,  too,  of  what  Pipin  had  done  to  his 
brother  rose  up  m  her  memory. 

With  Charles  the  Great  there  begins  a  new  chapter  of  European  history,  not 
merely  of  the  history  of  the  German  nations.  Charles  was  a  wonderful,  higlily-gifted 
character  of  colossal  magnitude ;  none  like  him  has,  down  to  to-day,  sat  on  a  Chris- 
tian throne,  great  at  once  as  emperor  and  as  man,  as  general  and  as  statesman.  But 
as  king,  as  man  in  aU  the  parts  of  his  miusually  long  reign,  especially  in  his  youth 
and  age,  he  had  dark  shadows,  shadows  such  that  he  had  need  of  the  imperial  mantle 
that  these  shadows  might  not  prejudice  his  greatness,  unique  in  its  way. 

In  his  first  youth  Charles  retained  still  much  of  the  violent  nature  of  the  old  Norse 
^'Recken";  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Church  took  care  not  to  develop,  by  means  of 
Romanic  culture,  the  extraordinary  endowments  which  soon  appeared  in  the  boy,  and 
thus  render  him  too  dangerous  to  the  Papal  See.  Extraordinary  abilities  in  princes 
have  never  been  cultivated  by  the  Papal  See ;  and  German  history  knows  only  one 
example  to  the  contrary,  the  careful  training  which  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Innocent  III.  bestowed  on  his  tenderly-loved  ward,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  of 
Hohenstaufen,  the  oi*phan  son  of  the  Norman  princess  Constantia. 

The  first  and  greatest  emperor  of  the  German  nation  was  left  to  grow  up  at  his 
father's  court,  without  any  intellectual  training — without  even  the  first  rudiments  of 
reading  or  writing.  Charles  the  Great  learnt  to  write,  with  great  efforts,  when  he 
was  srrowing  old. 
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Darkness  lies  on  the  childhood  and  early  years  of  the  youth  of  Charles,  and  poetical 
legends  have  taken  possession  of  them.  The  imagination  of  the  German  Middle  Afes 
especially  the  trouhadours,  half  German,  half  Romanic,  in  southern  France,  and,  later, 
the  poets  of  pure  German  hlood,  have  invented  in  j)oetic  play  motley  legends  of  all 
kinds  about  "  Emperor  Charles  and  liis  Paladins,"  without  any  historical  foundation ; 
and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  the  legends  of  the  birth  of  Charles,  especially 
those  in  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  purely  poetical  fancies.  In  the 
ancient  abbey  of  Saint  Stephen,  near  Freisiugen  in  Bavaria,  the  oldest  "legend  of 
the  birth  and  youth  of  Charles  the  Great "  is  found ;  according  to  it,  and  to  a  second 
legend  from  the  same  neighborhood,  Charles  was  the  pledge  of  generous  but  secret 
love,  and  grew  to  boyhood,  not  at  a  royal  court,  but  abroad  in  a  distant  country  in 
unrestrained  freedom  in  a  lonely  vale.  Distinguished  historical  investigators  look  on 
these  two  legends  as  at  least  not  miprobable,  and  Eginhard,  the  favorite  of  Charles, 
in  his  biography  in  which  he  glorifies  his  imperial  benefactor,  has  left  to  us  the 
remarkable  expression :  "  Of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Charles,  and  of  his  boyhood, 
nothing  documentary  exists,  and  I  found  among  the  survivors  no  one  who  could  give 
me  any  information  respecting  it.  I  have,  therefore,  passed  over  a  period  when  the 
truth  was  no  longer  to  be  obtamed."  These  words  point  to  the  fact  that  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Charles,  legends  and  tales  respecting  the  mother,  the  birth,  the 
childhood  of  the  great  emperor  were  current  at  the  court  and  among  the  people,  tales 
in  which  it  was  mipossible  to  discover  how  much  truth  lay  buried. 

Not  even  the  place  where  the  emperor  was  born  is  known.  In  the  present  century 
the  Royal  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences  offered  a  prize  for  the  determination  of  his 
birthplace.  But  the  essay,  although  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and  other  treatises 
down  to  the  present  day,  only  prove  that  nothing  is  known  for  certain  of  the  birth- 
place of  Charles.  A  series  of  places  claim  tlie  glory  of  being  the  cradle  of  the  greatest 
of  aU  emperors.  According  to  some,  his  birthplace  was  Paris,  or  a  castle  near  to 
Paris;  according  to  others.  Gross- Varghel  on  the  Unstrutt  in  Thuringia;  according 
to  others,  even  Brabant.  The  Dutch  writer  Van  Beek  claims  the  honor  for  Jupil, 
near  Liege.  The  castle  of  Carlsberg,  on  the  Wurmsee  in  Bavaria,  the  so-caUed 
Ricemill  near  the  Abbey  of  Holy  Stephen,  also  claims  the  honor ;  as  do  Worms  on 
the  Rhine,  Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  old  city  of  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle). 

It  has  been  lately  assumed  that  very  probably  the  district  of  Liege  was  the  land 
of  his  birth,  although  the  spot  remains  unascertained.  Charles  often  kept  the  feast 
of  Easter  in  Jupil,  near  Liege,  far  from  his  usual  favorite  dwellings ;  and  his  birthday, 
that  is,  the  most  probable  day  for  his  birth,  falls  in  the  season  of  Easter.  He  perhaps 
visited  Jupil  at  the  time  of  his  birthday,  because  it  was  his  birthplace. 

In  favor  of  Ingelheim  as  his  birthplace,  we  have  the  tradition  transmitted  for 
centuries  by  the  lips  of  the  people.  Charles  loved  exceedingly  Ingelheim,  ^nd,  when 
emperor,  he  built,  on  the  soft  slopes  above  the  glassy  Rhine,  a  fair  palace,  where  he 
loved  to  dwell,  often  and  long.  This  palace  was  styled  the  Pfalz  of  Kaisar  Karl 
dovi-n  to  the  seventeenth  century,  an  object  of  reverence  to  the  people  on  both  sides 
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of  the  Rhine.  In  the  year  16S9,  the  bastard  descendants  of  the  old  Franks  came  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  what  even  the  rudest  times  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  spared  as  a 
holy  spot,  was  destroyed  under  the  banners  of  the  bigoted  libertine  Louis  XIV.,  who 
wished  to  be  deemed  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  prince  of  his  age.  A  few  frag- 
ments of  pillars  still  stand  lonely,  apparently  without  support ;  but  the  winds  and  the 
modern  spirit  show  them  more  respect  than  those  foreigners.  Ingelheim,  two  miles 
from  Mainz,  lies  opposite  Johannisberg ;  and,  if  Charles  was  not  born  here,  he  at  aU 
events,  by  certain  testimony,  spent  much  of  his  early  life  here. 

But  of  all  cities,  Charles  dearly  loved  Aachen,  or  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  and  thither  he 
returned  after  his  journeyings  through  his  wide  empire.  Possibly  Aix  was  his  cradle 
— undoubtedly  he  chose  it  for  the  resting-place  of  his  bones. 

The  year,  the  month,  the  day  of  his  birth  are  as  much  subjects  of  dispute  as  the 
place ;  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  Charles  the  Great  was  born  on  the  2d  of  April,  742. 

We  know  on  good  authority  that  Charles,  in  his  eleventh  year,  was  sent  to  wel- 
come the  Pope  on  the  frontier ;  that  in  his  twelfth  year  he  was  anointed  as  future 
king  by  the  same  Pope ;  that  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  field,  and  that  his  father  early  introduced  him  to  the  business  of  government. 
Charles  grew  up,  like  other  noble  Franks,  in  the  exercise  of  aU  his  physical  powers, 
in  hunting  and  the  practice  of  arms,  but  without  higher  instruction.  To  nourish  and 
extend  the  religious  feelings,  the  formal  piety  of  the  boy,  the  clergy  of  his  father's 
court  had  shown  a  lively  interest ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  such  churchmen  deal  witli 
young  princes,  they  gave  unrestrained  liberty  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which  were 
strong  in  him.  Hence,  in  his  early  manhood  and  in  his  later  domestic  life  arose  dark 
clouds,  which  overshadowed  his  glory  and  his  kingdom. 

The  influence  of  his  mother.  Bertha,  was  not  good  when  he  came  to  the  throne. 
She  was  a  woman  full  of  ambitious  plans,  who  sacrificed  to  policy,  that  is,  to  her 
fancy  of  what  was  the  common  weal,  everything,  the  plighted  word  of  her  son,  the 
commands  of  religion,  the  moral  conscience  of  the  Frank  nation.  The  misfortune  of 
Charles  was  that  he  loved  his  mother  too  dearly,  and  in  his  youth  followed  her  advice, 
at  first,  indeed,  only  in  affairs  of  the  house  or  the  heart  (which,  however,  were  of 
great  political  importance) ;  and  what  Bertha  span  in  these  matters  turned  out  very 
m^llucky  for  her  and  others. 

The  dissensions  between  Charles  and  his  brother  Carloman  had  some  roots  in  the 
domestic  relations  of  Charles  to  his  two  first  wives.  It  was  at  Seltz,  in  Alsace,  where 
Bertha  brought  the  two  brothers  to  a  conference,  and,  with  great  trouble,  made  peace 
between  them.  From  Seltz  she  went  to  Bavaria  to  her  nephew  Thassilo,  then  through 
Bavaria  to  Italy.  She  wished  to  be  a  peace-maker  everywhere,  but  without  regarding 
God's  commands ;  and  from  her  actions  arose  sorrow  and  anguish,  war  and  ruin  for 
those  whom  she  labored  to  benefit. 

Her  journey  to  Italy  had  no  other  object  than  the  divorce  of  her  son  Charles  from 
bis  lawful  wife,  and  his  union  with  a  daughter  of  the  Lombard  king  Desiderius. 
Charles  had,  in  early  life,  been  married  to  a  noble  Frank  lady.     His  first  love  was 
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named  Himiltrude.  A  son  was  born  from  this  marriage,  named  Pipin,  after  his  grand- 
father— afterwards,  to  distinguish  them,  called  the  himchbacked.  Himiltrude  had 
borne  this  sou  before  the  religious  ceremony  of  marriage.  The  new  king  of  the 
Lombards,  Desiderius,  sought  a  family  connection  with  the  great  royal  house  of 
the  Franks ;  he  hoped  by  this  means  to  live  in  friendship  with  the  Franks,  and  to 
deprive  the  Papal  See  of  their  support.  Pope  Stephen  III.  soon  heard  the  plan  of 
the  Lombard,  and  that  Bertha  had  been  gained  over  to  it.  Bertha  conceived  the 
idea  of  uniting  by  love  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  and  the  Lombards;  she  fancied, 
as  many  queens  still  do,  that  intermarriage  was  a  cement  which  would  bind  together 
conflicting  interests.  The  Pope  saw  clearly  that  if  such  an  alliance  between  the 
Frank  and  Lombard  courts  took  place,  the  Papal  See  would  be  still  more  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Lombards,  from  whom  he  had  suffered  enough  afready. 

But  Bertha  had  not  merely  one  marriage  in  view  when  she  went  from  Seltz 
through  Bavaria  to  the  Italian  court,  was  magnificently  entertained,  and  learnt  to 
know  Adalgis,  the  son  of  the  king.  Charles  had  a  beautiful  and  talented  sister, 
Gisela,  who  was  more  inclined  to  the  peace  of  the  convent,  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  than  to  the  life  of  royal  courts.  Under  the  name  of  Itisberga,  she  is  still 
honored  as  a  saint  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  emperor  of  Constantinople  had  first 
sought  her  hand  for  his  son  Leo  IV. ;  but  the  queen-mother  was  enthusiastic  for  a 
double  marriage  of  Charles  with  a  Lombard  princess,  of  Gisela  with  a  Lombard  prince. 
Charles  must  marry  the  daughter,  Gisela  the  son  of  the  Lombard  king. 

Adalgis  was  a  noble-spirited  youth,  an  actual  hero  in  the  eyes  of  Franks  as  well 
as  Lombards.  Gisela  was  the  only  sister  of  her  beloved  brother  Charles,  who  as  yet 
had  done  nothing  to  displease  her,  the  only  daughter  of  her  mother  Bertha ;  the 
others,  Rothraud  and  Adelaide,  were  dead.     Adalgis  himself  was  anxious  to  marry 

Gisela. 

Pope  Stephen  was  almost  beside  himself  at  the  news  that  this  double  marriage 
w^as  planned.  In  terror  at  the  dangers  which  this  scheme  concealed  for  the  Holy 
See,  Pope  Stephen,  a  Roman,  a  despiser  of  the  Germans,  whose  hands  and  swords  he 
dreaded,  wrote  to  the  two  kings  of  the  Franks  a  letter  which  still  dishonors  his 
memory — a  letter  ridiculousy  base  and  vulgar. 

To  prevent  the  double  mamage,  the  Pope,  in  this  letter,  in  770,  calls  the  noble 
descendants  of  the  old  Suevian  stock,  the  Lombards,  "  the  most  stmking  folk  of  the 
world — a  horde  who  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  nations;  leprosy  was 
endemic  among  them ;  the  race  of  lepers  came  from  them." 

Cultivation,  politeness,  high  tone  were  on  this  occasion  to  be  found  among  the 
Lombards,  not  with  the  Pope  and  his  monks.  Stephen  declared  such  thoughtless 
loosing  and  binding  of  the  marriage  tie  were  sins  agamst  the  Church  ;  he  threatened 
them  with  excommunication.  But  twinges  of  conscience  had  less  power  over  Charles 
than  love  for  his  mother  and  perhaps  satiety  with  the  channs  of  Himiltrude;  he 
divorced  her,  and  Bertha  hun-ied  on  his  marriage  with  the  Lombard  princess  Adal- 
berga,  but  not  that  of  Gisela  with  Adalgis  (Adelchis). 
55 
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Although  Adalgis  was  brave  and  strong,  a  hero  who  rode  into  battle  with  an  iron 
bar,  who  had  slain  so  many  enemies  that  Frank  and  Lombard  all  sung  his  praises,  and 
although  he  was  already  regent  with  his  father,  yet  Gisela  could  not  be  induced  to 
be  the  future  queen  of  the  Lombards,  any  moro  than  previously  could  she  be  induced 
to  become  the  Greek  empress,  and  possess  the  gardens  of  Constantinople.  Her  heart 
was  given  to  Heaven — ^if  not  to  the  external  practices  of  religion ;  to  the  quiet  work 
of  love  which  tends  the  sick  and  needy,  and — to  books.  There  are  many  letters  to 
her  extant  from  the  noble  and  learned  Anglo-Saxon  Alcuin,  the  trusted  friend  of  her 
brother.  Instead  of  mounting  a  throne,  the  maid  of  fourteen  entered  the  convent  of 
Chelles  on  the  Marne,  four  miles  from  Paris,  and  took  the  veil. 

Scarcely  had  the  marriage-knot  been  tied  between  Charles  and  Adalberga  than  it 
was  again  dissolved,  without  any  fault  on  her  side.  He  left  her  after  the  priests, 
among  whom  the  physicians  of  the  day  were  to  be  found,  had  declared  her  "dead"; 
they  had  represented  to  him  that  she  would  neither  conceive  nor  bear  children. 

Eginhard  shows  how  innocent  Adalberga  was :  "  It  is  not  known  why  he  parted 
from  her."  Egmhard  passed  over,  from  regard  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  whatever 
Charles  himself  would  have  wished  obliterated  from  the  recollection  of  mankind. 
Charles  had  thoughtlessly,  to  please  his  mother,  and  hurriedly,  without  seeing  her,, 
taken  Adalberga  as  his  wife.  The  Lombard  princess  did  not  satisfy  either  his  eyo, 
wide  open  to  female  beauty,  or  his  heart,  thirsting  for  female  love.  Adalberga  was 
a  highly  educated,  noble-hearted  lady,  but  too  cold  for  the  fiery  Charles ;  a  lady  of 
worth,  and  certainly  without  the  defect  imagined  by  the  clergy,  as  she  proved  in  her 
second  marriage.  Charles  himself,  in  later  years,  in  the  time  of  his  matrimonial 
felicity  with  another,  studied  zealously  to  show  the  world  publicly  that  he  esteemed 
the  divorced  Adalberga.  In  the  misfortunes  which  befell  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards, he  treated  well  all  who  stood  in  near  connection  with  Adalberga  when  they 
fell  into  his  power  in  the  war ;  ijnd  exhibited  remarkable  kindness  to  Arighis,  duke 
of  Benevento,  whose  wife  Adalberga  had  become  after  her  divorce,  and  to  Grunoald 
her  son. 

Adalberga,  repudiated  by  Charles,  returned  to  her  father,  and  Charles  married, 
soon  afterwards  in  the  same  year,  a  daughter  of  Swabia,  Hildegard. 

The  Papal  court  had  set  everything  in  motion  to  tear  asunder  the  family  aUiance 
between  the  kingly  houses  of  the  Franks  and  the  Lombards.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
threat  of  excommunication  by  the  Papal  See  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lom- 
bard princess ;  it  was  not  policy  telling  him  he  needed  the  Pope  to  aid  him  in  his- 
progress  on  the  path  of  his  father ;  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  clerical  physicians 
which  determined  Charles  to  part  from  his  Lombard  spouse. 

What  determined  him  was  that  he  was  consumed  with  an  ardent  passion  for 
Hildegard,  the  proud  and  noble  Swabian  maiden  who  rejected  his  love  unless  she 
became  his  wife  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Chm'ch. 

Hildegard  was,  as  her  name  signifies,  "  a  garden  of  loveliness."  Like  Charles,  she 
survives  in  the  sagas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Church  legends,  on  the  lips  of  the  people^ 
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in  the  romantic  poetry  of  subsequent  centuries.  She  was  not  a  Frank,  but  Swabian 
by  blood  and  birth,  the  sister  of  a  hero  iu  the  army  of  Pipiu  and  Charles,  the  sister 
of  Gerold,  count  of  Bussen,  to  whom,  alter  the  abolition  of  the  ducal  dignity  in 
Alemannia,  tlie  government  of  this  country  had  been  entrusted. 

Isolated,  seen  from  afar,  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
there  rises  from  the  wide  plain  in  Upper  Swabia  a  conical  hill,  which  is  still  called 
Bussen.  The  road  winds  slowly  and  gradually  upwards,  and,  to  one  close  to  it, 
Bussen  seems  only  a  wooded  hill  with  an  unspeakably  beautiful  view  over  all  Upper 
Swabia,  and  over  the  chain  of  the  Vorarlberg,  the  Tyrolese  and  Swiss  Alps,  away  to 
the  Oberland  of  Berne.  This  Alpine  world,  in  full  grandeur  and  majesty,  almost  at 
the  spectator's  feet,  is  spread  out  before  the  eyes  from  Bussen.  Close  by,  the  Federsee 
glitters,  now  almost  drained  and  cultivated ;  at  no  great  distance,  the  rolling  columns 
of  smoke  from  the  steam-vessels  show  the  bed  of  the  great  internal  sea,  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  called  the  Swabian  Sea,  and  also,  as  it  is  still  called,  the  Bodensee, 
Buotan's,  that  is,  Wuotan's  or  Woden's  Sea.  (The  Lake  of  Constance.)  The  moun- 
tain still  exlnbits,  together  with  its  pilgrim-church,  dull  ruins  of  two  castles  with 
front  and  rear  keeps,  and  the  lips  of  the  people  still  repeat  reminiscences  and  tales 
connected  with  Kaisar  Karl,  the  *tair  Hildegard,  and  her  gallant  brother  Gerold. 
These  sagas  retain  more  life,  because  Hildegard  passed  also  into  legend,  or  the 
religious  saga,  that  pecuhar  kind  of  mediaeval  poetry  which  treats  persons  and  objects 
of  the  Christian  faith  with  the  coloring  of  miracle. 

Here,  on  this  rounded  hill,  was  the  original  seat  of  an  ancient  Suevian  race,  of  the 
extensive  race  of  the  counts  of  Folkholz-Baar  and  Berthold's-Baar,  from  which,  too, 
the  counts  of  Bohringen  and  Nellenburg,  perhaps  too  the  comits  of  Zahringen,  have 
proceeded.  This  was  the  cradle  of  HUdegard.  Her  mother  was  Emma,  great-grand- 
daughter of  Gottfried,  duke  of  the  united  Swabians  and  Alemanns.  Her  and  Gerold's 
father  was  the  count  of  Bussen,  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  Swabian  stock  ;  noble  as 
was  this  third  wife,  virtuous  and  lovely,  although  the  Church  was  pleased  with  the 
union,  yet  it  was  displeasing  to  Queen  Bertha,  the  mother  of  Charles. 

She,  the  mother  whom  Charles  had  hitherto  honored  like  a  child,  now  fell  out 
with  her  son  about  the  repudiation  of  the  Lombard  princess,  whose  marriage  with 
Charles  had  been  arranged  by  Bertha.  But  passion  was  stronger  than  the  mother, 
especially  as  his  passion  was  backed  by  the  Church  and  the  Pope. 

But  not  merelv  did  his  mother  fall  out  with  the  son  who  had  hitherto  been  docile 
to  her,  but  was  now  in  the  fangs  of  the  Papacy ;  these  bindings  and  loosings  of  tlie 
matrimonial  ties  touched  the  moral  susceptibilities  of  the  Germans. 

While  divorces  were  easy  and  usual  among  the  Romanic  Franks,  it  was  very 
different  among  the  German  Franks.  Among  the  latter,  whether  heathen  or  Chris- 
tian, the  view  of  marriage  was  one  which  regarded  marriage  as  holy.  Those  of  the 
Austrasian  or  East  Franks  who  clung  to  the  Arian  confession,  were  strict  about  the 
dissolution  of  wedlock  according  to  the  Gospel.  To  them  it  was  a  shameful  thing 
that  the  bishops  and  the  Pope  wantonly,  and  from  reasons  of  expediency,  dissolved 
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marriages  for  nobles,  grandees,  and  princes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  declared 
them  indissoluble,  and  refused  to  dissolve  them  in  case  of  ordinary  Christians.  The 
heathens  of  the  Franks  deemed  it  monstrous  that,  in  secret,  without  a  decision  of  the 
commons,  or  vote  of  the  representatives,  the  resolution  of  the  clergy  and  Church 
could  dissolve  a  union,  to  dissolve  which  seemed  in  their  heathen  eyes  to  be  forbidden 
alike  by  natural  religion  and  maidy  honor. 

Even  in  his  nearest  surroundings,  in  his  own  court,  Charles  had  to  bear  disappro- 
Ijation.  Many  a  noble  heart  among  the  Franks  took  it  ill  that  Hildegard  became  his 
wife  at  the  instant  when  he  had  put  away  Adalberga.  Hitherto  Adalard,  a  cousin  of 
Charles,  had  been  especially  devoted  to  him,  and  brought  up  with  him  at  the  court. 
This  youth  of  tv^^enty  years,  whom  Charles  had  made  the  count  of  the  palace  (Pfalz- 
graf,  Count  Palatine),  could  not  be  induced  to  pay  any  honor  to  the  new  queen 
Hildegard.  In  his  view,  this  new  marriage  of  his  king  was  one  forbidden  by  Christi- 
anity and  the  old  law  of  the  Franks ;  he  condemned  it,  because,  in  the  repudiation 
of  Adalberga,  in  her  innocence,  he  saw  a  violation  of  a  man's  sacred  word,  a  perjuiy, 
an  outrage  to  female  worth.  As  he  could  not  hinder  what  he  must,  as  a  moral  and 
religious  man,  disapprove,  he  determined  at  least  not  to  suffer  anything  further.  He 
left  the  court  and  entered  the  abbey  of  Corvey."*  There  he  remained  and  died  as 
abbot,  counted  by  the  Church  among  the  saints.  In  the  same  year,  in  the  year  of  the 
divorce  and  the  third  marriage,  Carloman,  the  brother  of  Charles,  died ;  he,  too,  con- 
demned the  wantonness  of  his  brother. 

If  then  the  Franks,  in  spite  of  this  shadow,  were  unanimous  in  Charles's  favor, 
they  must  have  been  attracted  by  the  splendor  which  shone  around  him,  and  by  which 
these  shadows  were  ovei-powered. 

The  appearance  of  Charles  announced  an  extraordinary  man  ;  nature  had  done 
much  for  him.  He  had  a  mighty  form — tall  and  stately,  he  measured  full  seven 
feet — and  this  mighty  frame  was  so  sound  in  everj'"  limb,  that,  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous exertions  of  his  long  and  disturbed  reign,  he  was  never  sick  till  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life.  His  countenance  and  w^hole  appearance  bore  the  stamp  of  beauty 
and  of  the  extra-ordinary.  His  brow  was  high-arched,  and,  deeply  set  beneath  it,  his 
eyes  gleamed  large  and  fiery ;  a  bold,  aquiline  nose  of  more  than  middle  size  ;  a  broad, 
deep  chest ;  on  his  head  beautiful  hair  streaming  thickly  down ;  his  step  fimi ;  his 
whole  bearing  full  of  dignity  and  manliness ;  in  his  looks  cheerfulness  and  happiness ; 
and  yet  the  whole  aspect  w^as  fidl  of  majesty,  whether  sitting  or  standing.  Such  was 
the  exterior  of  Charles.  He  had  only  one  defect ;  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  clear, 
but  not  loud  enough — too  thin  in  proportion  to  his  huge  bodily  frame. 

Thus  externally  fashioned  was  King  Charles  in  his  youth,  the  first  German  emperor, 
the  ruler  of  the  Franks  in  the  days  when  the  various  Gennan  tribes  brought  by  him 
into  a  unity,  the  Germans  formed  by  him  by  his  struggles  and  battles  into  a  united 
nation  where  every  member  was  conscious  of  mutual  connection,  became  conscious 
of  their  national  adolescence. 

Charles,  too,  was  favored  with  various  intellectual  advantages.     Although  he  had 
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been  purposely  neglected  by  the  priests  of  his  father  as  far  as  concerned  the  A,  B,  C 
of  the  school,  yet  the  great  foculties  which  he  brought  into  the  world  with  him 
developed  themselves  wonderfully,  after  a  short,  stormy  youth,  in  the  tirst  years  of 
his  reign,  by  self-education  and  self-teaching  by  eye  and  ear,  through  association, 
eao-erlv  sought  for,  with  really  learned  and  educated  men.     Charles  was  in  the  highest 
decree  what  we  call  highly  gifted,  a  man  of  genius  on  the  throne.     Witliout  the 
learned  education  which  the  Church  had  withholden  from  his  youth,  he  struck  the 
rieht  spot  by  insight,  whether  in  war  or  peace  ;   and  the  creative  thoughts  bred  in  his 
brain,  thoughts  which  transfbnned  the  German  world,  were,  indeed,  not  so  entu-ely  his 
own ;  but  he  was  the  man  who  turned  into  action  what  he  had  been  taught  and  what 
he  had  learnt  by  personal  intercourse  and  written  correspondence  with  men  of  science. 
The  greatness  of  his  riclily  endowed  nature  is  shown,  too,  in  this,  that,  long  after, 
even  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  with  his  great  gifts,  he  felt  his  deficiencies,  and 
remained  modest  enough  to  honor  whomever  he  found  educated,  and  to  learn  from 
every  one,  that  he  might  recover  the  ground  he  had  lost  in  his  education.    No  Geiman 
prince  down  to  our  days,  always  excepting  Charles  Augustus  of  Weunar,  ever  honored 
so  highly  or  placed  so  highly  men  of  learning.     They  were  his  friends  in  the  youth 
of  his  kingdom,  and  Alcuin  was  as  much  in  his  confidence  as  one  intimate  friend  is  in 
that  of  another.     This  tone  of  friendship  between  Alcum,  the  simple  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  Charles,  the  elected  emperor,  did  not  change  till  Charles,  urged  on  and  coiTupted 
by  the  Papal  court  and  his  flatterers,  did  what  Alcuin  could  not  approve,  and  till  the 
latter,  like  Adalai'd,  went  away  from  the  imperial  court  m  order  that  his  presence  m 
the  com-t  might  not  give  an  appearance  of  approval  to  actions  of  Charles  which  he 
could  not  prevent. 

The  rule  of  Charies  in  its  various  parts  shows  how  a  prince,  highly  endowed  by 
natm-e,  with  a  disposition  prone  to  the  noble,  can  be  one  man  in  the  hands  of  noble, 
educated,  free-spirited,  liberal  men,  and  another  in  the  hands  of  flatterers  and  parsons ; 
and  how  the  same  power,  energy  in  will  and  action,  in  association  with  noble,  free- 
souled  men,  keeps  down  and  for  the  time  overcomes  selfishness  and  ambition ;  and 
how  it  becomes  an  evil  thing  when  perverted  by  tempters  in  the  garb  of  priests  and 
courtiers,  who  say,  "The  prince,  the  king,  the  emperor  is  absolute,  unrestramed, 
responsible  to  God,  otherwise  to  nobody." 

In  Charies,  the  faculties  wiiich  interest  our  spirits,  and  the  popular  qualities  which 
win  the  heart,  united  with  the  simphcity  characteristic  of  all  truly  great  men.  In 
tiie  "Iron  Charies"  there  was  much  human  kindness,  much  romantic  feeling,  and 
only  when  his  unswervdng  policy,  with  its  far-seeing  projects,  compelled  him  to  be 
hard,  or  when  his  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  faith  humed  him  into  it,  did 
he  show  to  the  worid  that  he  had  not  overcome  all  traces  of  old  Germany  barbarism. 

Charies  could  fight  and  conquer ;  that  he  showed  in  the  brief  campaign  in  which, 
deserted  by  his  brother  Carioman,  he  deprived  the  revolter  Wolf  of  his  ducal  dignity, 
and  annexed  the  beautiful  districts  which  are  to-day  called  Gascony  and  Guyenne, 
Saintonge,  Poitou,  the  Bourbonnais,  and  Auvergne,  with  the  east  part  of  Languedoc 
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about  Toulouse  and  Albi,  with  their  enclaves.  Charles  had  ended,  by  one  blow,  the 
dukedom  of  Aquitaine,  which  consisted  of  these  districts.  But  the  duke  Wolf  (Welf? 
Lupus),  who  had  staked  and  lost  the  recovery  of  independence  on  the  unequal  game 
of  war,  fled  into  Spain,  when  everything  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Charles. 

Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  was  frantic  at  the  insult  offered  by  Charles  to 
his  innocent  daughter  and  himself  He  thought  of  nothing  but  revenge.  Every  con- 
sideration of  pohcy  was  flung  aside  in  passionate  desire  to  revenge  his  much- wronged 
dauijhter.  Althousih  the  last  warlike  collisions  between  Franks  and  Lombards  were 
still  recent,  and  a  warning  before  his  eyes  dissuading  hostility  against  the  king  of  the 
Franks,  all  was  forgotten  by  Desiderius.  With  his  passion  for  revenge,  his  pride  and 
his  Lombard  self-consciousness  swelled  up,  and  he  no  longer  remembered  that  the 
Lombards  had  ceased  to  be  the  stout  soldiers  wlio  had  marched  from  the  mountains 
of  Austria  and  Hungary  into  Italy. 

In  the  course  of  two  centuries  they  had  become  effeminate  under  the  mild  sky  and 
in  the  abundant  luxury  of  Italy.  With  Italian  education,  they  had  adopted  Italian 
customs.  They  had  brought  into  Upper  Italy  sound  German  bodies  and  souls,  and 
had  strengthened  the  German  element  introduced  by  the  Eastgoths.  But  they  had 
shown  themselves  less  able  than  the  Goths  to  resist  the  sky,  the  soil,  the  spirit  of 
Italy,  the  priestly  spirit  that  leads  to  slavery,  the  over-refinement  w^iich  characterizes 
a  civilization  about  to  fall ;  the  charms  and  pleasures  of  Italy  had  proved  too  strong 
for  the  Lombard  "  Recken "  w^ho,  two  centuries  before,  had  entered  the  countiy, 
simple  in  life  and  chaste  in  conduct.  Instead  of  making  Italy  German,  they  allowed 
the  corrupting  and  weakening  mfluence  of  Italy  to  sink  deeper  every  decade  into  the 
marrow  and  blood  of  their  German  life.  They  became  Romanized ;  w^hat  was  Ger- 
man in  them  was  Italianized. 

This  transformation  was  complete  in  the  majority  of  the  Lombards  at  the  time 
of  King  Desiderius  ;  his  son  Adalgis,  with  a  smaU  minority,  formed  an  exception. 
Althouoh  the  old  Lombardic  viijor  and  strength  still  survived  in  its  fullness  in  these 
valiant  few,  yet  the  king  and  his  nobles  loved  soft  couches  more  than  the  saddle ;  and 
the  rattling  of  dice  and  the  clink  of  drinking  vessels  in  the  banquet  were  more  often 
heard  than  the  clash  of  swords  in  the  fencing-school.  In  the  royal  palace  and  in  the 
houses  of  the  nobles  the  harp  of  the  minstrel  sounded  sweeter  than  of  old ;  but  the 
songs  were  no  longer  the  strong  and  mighty  lays  from  the  rich  cycle  of  Eastgothic 
or  Lombardic  heroic  sagas,  such  as  still  echo  in  the  descriptions  of  Paul,  the  son  of 
Warnefried,  who  resolved  them  into  prose  in  a  Latin  translation — the  lays,  now  bright, 
now  darksome,  of  Alboin's  youth  and  chivalry,  of  Authari's  courtship  of  Theodehnda, 
of  the  revenge  of  Rosamond,  of  the  death  of  Fertulf.  These  German  lays  of  the 
Goths  and  Lombards  had  half-died  away  in  the  time  of  Desiderius ;  many  Lombards 
had  exchanged  their  own  German  tongue  in  their  new  country  for  the  Romanic 
tongue  of  the  conquered,  and  Italian  lays  and  love-songs  resounded  in  the  Lombard 
haUs.  Most  of  the  Lombards  even  bore  Italian  names,  and  the  king  himself  was  as 
little  a  genuine  Lombard  as  his  name,  Desiderius,  was  German. 
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It  was  a  noble  act  for  Desiderius  to  receive  hospitably  at  his  court  the  widow  of 
the  Frank  king  Carloman,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  powerful  Charles,  when  she,  with 
her  childi'en  and  few  followers,  took  refuge  with  him ;  but  it  was  unwise  for  him, 
out  of  revenge  for  the  insult  offered  by  Charles  to  his  daughter,  to  acknowledge  the 
children  of  Carloman  as  kings  of  the  P^ranks — to  come  forward  as  their  patron,  as  the 
champion  of  their  claims,  as  he  called  them,  to  the  "  half  of  the  Frank  kingdom 
possessed  by  their  father,  and  stolen  from  them  by  Charles."  Nor  did  Desiderius  stop 
^t  words.  He  made  liis  court  the  resort  of  discontented  Frank  nobles,  not  only  of 
those  who  adhered  to  the  widow  and  her  sons  from  loyalty  to  the  dead  prince,  but  of 
xiU  the  disaffected;  and  he  believed  their  assurance  respecting  the  amount  of  aid  he 
might  expect  from  the  discontented  party  in  his  war  against  Charles.  He  stirred  up 
hostility  in  Charles's  kingdom  by  means  of  the  fugitives  and  other  malcontents  at  his 
court.  At  the  same  tune  he  demanded,  in  the  year  772,  that  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  the 
successor  of  Stephen,  anoint  as  kings  of  France,  his  proteges  the  sons  of  Carloman. 
He  used  every  effort  to  draw  the  Pope  away  from  Charles  to  his  own  side.  But  to 
all  his  wishes  and  exertions  Hadrian  remained  "  hard  as  adamant."  He  gained  to  his 
interests  the  Pope's  chamberlain,  Paul.  The  latter  promised  to  "  place  the  Pope  in 
the  king's  hand  even  if  he  had  to  tie  a  rope  around  his  feet."  Hadrian  learnt  what 
Paul  had  said,  seized  him  in  Rimini,  and  proceeded  to  put  down  by  open  force  the 
Lombard  party  in  Rome.  Desiderius  now  sought  to  terrify  the  Pope  into  comphance. 
He  invaded  with  a  Lombard  army  the  coast  district  belonging  to  the  Pope  during  the 
deep  peace  of  the  harvest  time,  when  men,  women,  and  childi'en  were  busy  with  the 
sickle  in  the  field.  He  knew  that  Charles,  with  all  the  levies  of  his  kingdom,  had 
taken  the  field  in  772,  and  was  now  deeply  involved  in  the  Saxon  war. 

The  Frank  Otker,  the  loyal  liegeman  of  the  dead  king  Carloman,  of  his  Midow, 
and  of  his  sons,  was,  with  Adalgis,  the  leading  spirit  at  the  court  of  Desiderius  and 
in  the  army.  The  Lombard  host  surprised  the  unsuspecting  territories  of  the  Pope, 
robbed,  burnt,  and  murdered  in  Urbhio,  Sinigaglia,  Montefeltro,  Agubbio,  Otricoti, 
and  Blerana,  and  took  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Papal  dominions.  The 
Pope  in  vain  demanded  from  Desiderius  the  restoration  of  these  cities ;  Desiderius 
repeated  his  demand  for  the  anointing  of  his  proteges,  otherwise  he  would  besiege 
Rome.  On  the  Pope's  refusal,  he  marched  with  a  powerful  army  against  Rome. 
Pope  Hadrian  shut  himself  up  behind  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  sent  couriers  to  King 
Charles  begging  help  in  his  need.  The  Lombards  had,  at  Otker's  advice,  seized  aU 
the  passes  of  Italy  to  prevent  such  a  message.  But  Peter,  one  of  the  envoys  of  the 
Pope,  found  a  way  by  sea  from  Italy  to  Marseilles,  and  then,  by  land,  came  without 
accident  to  Thionville  (Diedenhofen),  a  place  on  the  Moselle  wliere  Charles  lay. 

The  Pope  appHed  to  the  Frank  king  as  the  "  bound  protector  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  Roman  territory,  and  the  Roman  Church."  The  title  "  Patrician  of  Rome  "  had 
been  given  by  Pope  Stephen  to  Pipin  the  father  and  to  Charles  the  son  by  a  sound 
calculation  of  Papal  policy  that  the  titie  would  one  day  be  of  practical  value.  At 
the  court  of  the  Franks  this  titie  and  the  distinctions  accompanying  it,  had  been 
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received  just  as  a  modern  prince  receives  the  insignia  of  a  knightly  order  from 
another ;  and  King  Pipin,  whose  royal  powder  was  new,  had  been  gratified  by  these 
distinctions,  the  more  that  their  external  splendor  glittered  in  the  eyes  of  the  Franks, 
and  that  the  gold -embroidered  purple  robe  and  the  diadem  exalted  him  in  their 
opinion  ;  as  did  the  recollection  that  Odoacer,  Tlieodorich  and  Clovis  had  borne  the 
robe  and  diadem  of  a  patrician  of  Rome,  that  is,  of  a  patron  or  protector. 

King  Charles  had  long  been  wishing  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

Charles  had  now  matured  his  scheme  to  make  an  entirely  new  aiTangement  in 
western  Christendom.  In  this  plan  of  his,  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy  did  not  fit  y 
still  less  the  hostile  position  assumed  by  the  Lombard  king.  While  from  political 
reasons  Charles  had  decided  that  an  independent  Lombard  kingdom  could  not  be 
united  with  his  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  a  Christian  German  empire,  yet  he  hesitated 
— a  sisrn  of  the  nobler  manhood  in  him — to  hurl  from  his  throne  the  fiither  of  the 
innocent  dauohter  he  had  thrust  from  his  bed.  Charles  at  first  demanded  from 
Desiderius  merely  the  withdrawal  of  his  forces  from  the  Papal  territory,  in  return  for 
a  ransom  of  14,000  gold  solicU  which  the  Pope  would  pay  to  the  king.  Desiderius 
rejected  the  proposal ;  the  entanglement  of  Charles  in  the  Saxon  war  made  him  too 
confident.  The  favorable  terms  offered  were  proofs  to  him  that  Charles  was  in 
distress :  he  was  puffed  up  by  the  reports  which  he  received  through  the  Frank 
fugitives  from  the  kingdom,  of  an  immediate  rising  en  masse  of  the  malcontents  there, 
of  the  repugnance  of  many,  nobles  and  commons,  towards  so  laborious  a  campaign 
against  their  own  kindred  in  a  foreign  land,  a  repugnance  always  existing ;  he  was 
pufied  up  by  the  military  arrangements  made,  at  Other's  suggestion,  in  the  passes  of 
the  Alps  to  render  impossible  the  entrance  of  a  Frank  army  into  Italy.  But  all  his 
reckonings  were  false. 

While  Desiderius,  with  his  son  Adalgis  and  the  Frank  Otker,  were  knocking  at  the 
gates  of  Rome,  Charles  had  resolved  on  a  war  against  the  Lombards. 

Indeed  the  news  from  Italy  was  so  inviting,  the  moment  seemed  so  propitious, 
that  he  did  not  follow  up  his  great  success  in  the  country  of  the  Saxons,  but  discon- 
tinued the  war.  The  last  messenger  of  the  Pope  found  at  Thionville  not  only 
Charles  but  the  spiritual  and  temporal  nobles,  and  the  national  representatives  sum- 
moned by  Charles,  all  prepared  to  march  for  Italy.  Even  those  who  previously 
opposed  an  expedition  across  the  Alps  into  Italy  on  account  of  its  difh'culty,  had  in 
the  Saxon  war  got  enough  to  make  the  south,  by  comparison,  a  smiling  landscape. 
Now  they  were  all  ready  to  march  to  Italy ;  in  Italy  there  was  other  booty  and  other 
pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  than  in  Saxony  in  the  primeval  forests  and  morasses  of  the 
German  North.  If  Charles  marched  as  an  ally  of  the  Pope,  as  the  protector  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  prize  of  the  campaign  would  be  secure,  and  this  prize  could  be  no 
other  than  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy,  and  a  lucrative  position  for  many  illustrious 
Franks. 

Charles  marched  rapidly  to  the  south  of  his  kingdom.  At  Geneva,  in  sight  of  the 
Alps  of  Savoy,  he  held  a  new  council  of  war,  in  September,  773.     By  its  advice,  he 
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divided  his  aiiiiy  into  two  ;  with  one  he  himself  crossed  by  Mount  Cenis,  with  the 
other  his  uncle  Benihard  penetrated  through  the  passes  of  Mont  Jou.  This  mountain 
obtained,  from  the  name  of  the  leader  Bernhard,  the  name  of  Benihardsberg  among 
the  Germans.  It  is  the  f;inio:is  ]\Tount  St.  Bernard.  The  Carthaginian  Hannibal  and 
the  Roman  Caesar  had  led  armies  over  this  mountain  ;   it  had  become  the  Roman 


military  road,  and  in  old  times  a  temple  of  Jupiter  stood  where  there  stands  to-day, 
as  it  has  stood  for  centuries,  the  convent  of  the  hospitable  monks  who  have  refreshed 
many  a  wanderer,  and  rescued  many  a  human  life  from  death  in  the  snowfields. 
Charles  chose  the  shortest  way,  through  fog,  cloud,  and  snow,  on  the  narrow  path 
near  precipices  over  summits  clad  with  eternal  snow  and  ice.  Leaving  the  mountains 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  passes,  the  detachments  of  Charles  and  his  uncle  miited 
again  in  the  wide  plain  in  Lombard  territory. 
50 
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Otker  and  Adalgis,  with  Desiderius,  had  not  reckoned  on  the  presence  of  Charles 
ami  his  army  so  soon ;  they  beUeved  him  still  detained  on  the  Weser  in  the  German 
north.  While  Pope  Hadrian  was  concealing  all  the  treasures  of  the  Church  in  Samt 
Peter's  and  in  Sant'  Angelo,  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  while  he  was  collecting  all  who 
were  true  to  him  in  Rome,  and  throwing  up  fortifications  and  defences,  while  the 
Lombards  without  the  gates  were  threatenhig,  Charles  had  crossed  the  Alps  into  what 
is  now  Lombardy. 

But  Desiderius  and  Otker  had  expected  him  neither  so  soon  nor  by  this  road, 
although  Otker  had  not  omitted  carefully  to  occupy  the  passes  on  this  point  too. 
Charles,  however,  found  any  considerable  resistance  only  on  one  point,  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountain  where  a  knight  with  a  German  name,  Eberhard,  barred  the  pass. 
Charles  defeated  him  and  destroyed  the  fortifications  in  the  pass.  With  this  excep- 
tion, "no  spear  was  raised  against  him,  no  shield  thrust  back,  no  soldier  hurt  by 
hostile  weapon,"  as  had  been  promised  by  the  Pope  and  the  disaffected  Romanic  and 
German  parties  in  the  Lombard  kingdom. 

Tile  arrangements  which  the  experienced  Otker  had  made  respecting  the  Alpine 
passes  were  frustrated  by  Itahan  treason,  by  the  measures  of  the  foes  of  the  house  of 
Desiderius,  the  adherents  and  members  of  the  previous  royal  family. 

The  affairs  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  cannot  have  been  known  to  the  Frank  Otker, 
who  had  been  such  a  short  time  in  the  kingdom;  the  youthful  spirit  of  Adalgis 
underestimated  the  opponents  of  his  house  among  the  laity,  and  utterly  and  entirely 
disregarded  the  power  of  clerical  influence.  Desiderius  himself,  frivolous  and  luxu- 
rious, did  not  know  the  ground  which  supported  his  throne.  At  the  time  when,  in 
proud  self-confidence,  nay,  with  contempt,  he  rejected  the  offers  of  Charles,  the  ground 
was  thoroughly  undermined  by  those  who  knew  how  to  plot  and  mine  unseen  and 
unheard.  The  house  of  the  dethroned  King  Rachis,  the  families  of  all  the  dukes  who 
had  once  been  competitors  with  Desiderius  for  the  Iron  Crown,  were  still  inimical  to 
the  new  king.  The  foes  of  pure  German  blood  united  against  Desiderius  with  his 
enemies  of  Romanic  blood,  with  his  semi-Romanic  opponents,  with  the  priests  who, 
obedient  to  the  Papal  See,  responded  to  the  Pope's  wishes.  All  these  various 
enemies,  now  united  against  him,  had  been  entirely  overlooked  in  the  calculations 
of  Desiderius.  They,  however,  had  sent  skilled  guides  to  Charles,  who  had  led  the 
two  detachments  of  his  army  from  Geneva  by  the  safest  roads  through  the  moun- 
tains. The  chief  of  these  Alpine  guides  was  a  clergyman  from  Ravenna.  Under 
their  guidance  the  two  detachments  had  avoided  the  passes  occupied  by  the  Lom- 
bards. Provisions  for  the  Frank  army  were  sent  over  the  mountains  from  the  Italian 
monastery  of  Novalese,  ample  supplies  were  collected  in  the  convent  itself,  and  on  his 
arrival  Charles  found  superabundance  for  himself  and  his  army.  The  chronicle  of 
Novalese  says  :  <•'  God  showed  to  King  Charles  the  conquest  of  Italy  in  sight ";  in 
ordinary  language,  one  would  say,  Treachery  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  his 
kingdom  delivered  the  king  of  the  Lombards  and  his  land  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks.     Novalese  was  a  convent  in  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
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Thus  guided  over  the  mountains  by  Italian  traitors,  and  escaped  from  all  danger, 
Charles  and  his  united  forces  suddenly  appeared  in  the  plain,  to  the  rear  of  tlie 
Lombards  who  held  the  Alpine  passes.  We  may  well  believe  that  even  among  these 
troops  who  guarded  the  passes,  there  were  traitors;  but  even  if  they  had  been  all 
loyal,  what  could  be  done  against  a  superior  force  of  Franks  by  troops  thus  taken  in 
the  rear  ?  On  the  news  that  Charles  was  approaching  Italy,  Desiderius  had  marclied 
homeward  with  all  speed,  and  his  son  Adalgis,  hastening  Ijefore  him,  hoped  to  lay 
low  with  his  iron  bar  many  of  the  Franks  as  they  came  through  the  j)asses ;  but  the 
garrisons  of  the  passes  fled  when  they  saw  the  Franks  pouring  over  the  plain.  To 
avoid  being  cut  off,  they  fled  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  fortress  of  Pavia  and 
other  cities. 

When  Charles  from  his  Saxon  camp  had  warned  Desiderius  against  his  oppres- 
sion of  the  Pope,  the  Lombard  king,  puffed  up  with  pride,  let  faU  at  a  banquet  the 
words:  "I  do  not  fear  the  barking  of  the  German  dogs;  they  cannot  get  out  of  their 
kennels." 

In  these  few  words  is  depicted  the  degraded  nature  of  the  Lombard  king,  who 
despised  the  stock  he  came  from,  who  scorned  what  alone  gave  him,  as  compared 
with  the  Franks,  a  right  to  rule  in  Italy,  the  German  element,  who  could  no  longer 
value  German  arms  or  German  hearts.  This  one  saying  of  itself  shows  the  historical 
necessity  that  such  kings  must  cease  to  rule  in  Upper  Italy,  and  that  if  Upper  Italy 
was  not  to  become  like  Lower  Italy,  these  districts  must  be  subject  to  a  new  manage- 
ment, and  the  Lombard  element  submit  to  a  new  German  crossing. 

Adalgis  made  the  attempt  to  offer  battle  to  the  Franks  in  the  open  field.  Desi- 
derius stiU  hoped  for  victory.  Then  was  seen  the  fruit  of  what  had  been  sown  and 
tilled  by  the  disaffected  nobles  and  clergy ;  the  forces  of  Adalgis  were  diminished  by 
the  desertion  of  the  nobles  who  were  in  the  conspiracy.  One  portion  of  them  fled 
with  their  followers  at  the  first  attack  of  the  Franks ;  another  portion  went  straight 
over  to  the  Franks.  The  heroic  spirit  of  Adalgis  could  no  longer  delay  the  dissolution 
of  the  army.  He  fled  with  the  widowed  Gilberga  and  her  sons.  A  camp  fuU  of  booty 
fell  to  the  Franks.  Adakis  with  the  Frank  exiles  threw  himself  into  Verona.  Desi- 
dcrius  concealed  himself  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Pavia. 

The  fortification  and  defence  of  Pavia  were  conducted  by  Otker,  and  the  place 
defied  the  Frank  attack.  But  the  priests  and  nobles  hostile  to  Desiderius  everywhere 
worked  into  the  hands  of  the  Frank  detachments  who  blockaded  the  separate  for- 
tresses in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time  the  troops  of  the  Pope 
entered  Lombardy  from  the  south.  Spoleto  and  Ravenna  revolted  from  Desiderius 
and  surrendered  to  the  Pope.  They  swore  allegiance  to  the  Papal  See,  and  received 
Hildebrand  as  their  duke.  Femio,  Osimo,  Ancona,  Foligni  yielded  to  the  Franks ; 
soon  after  Foligni,  in  Api^,  774,  the  strong  and  great  city  of  Verona  surrendered. 
Adalgis  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Pavia ;  but  Gilberga  and  her  children  were  taken 
prisoners.  After  the  fall  of  this  great  stronghold  of  the  Lombards,  only  Pavia  held 
out  alone.     While  the  F,rank  and  Papal  troops  were  reducing  these  Lombard  cities. 
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King  Charles  liimself  had  arrived  in  Rome  at  the  Easter  of  774.  The  honors  were 
great  with  which  the  Protector  of  Rome  was  welcomed  by  Pope  and  city.  Even  the 
beloved  Hildegard  was  with  him,  as  were  their  two  children  Charles  and  Rodtraut ; 
he  had  summoned  them  to  Rome,  to  keep  with  him  the  feast  of  Easter  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  For  the  first  time  Charles  saw  the  "  eternal  city."  What 
an  impression  would  he  receive  from  its  noble  edifices,  and  from  the  splendor  of  the 
Romish  ceremonies  ! 

The  Pope  had  prejjared  for  him  a  solemn  entrance.  Thirty  miles  from  Rome 
all  the  high  dignitaries  with  the  Banner  met  him.  In  front  of  the  city,  youths  and 
maidens  with  songs  of  thanksgiving,  aU  the  schools  with  palms  and  olive  branches 


i:i  their  hands,  received  him  ;  even  the  Holy  Cross  was  borne  to  greet  the  Protector 
of  the  city.  At  sight  thereof  the  king  and  his  attendants  sprang  from  their  horses, 
and  walked  on  foot  to  St.  Peter's  church.  At  that  period  five-and-thirty  steps  of 
marble  led  to  the  building.  On  the  highest  stood  the  Pope  with  all  his  cardinals 
and  prelates  in  their  highest  ecclesiastical  magnificence,  and  with  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  Rome.  The  music  sounded,  the  songs  arose.  The  Frank  Charles,  bred  in 
the  camp,  and  yet  deeply  religious  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  did  not  walk  up  to 
the  sanctuary;  he  chmbed  on  his  knees  the  five-and-thirty  stairs,  and  kissed  each 
step.  Then  aU  acknowledged  that  here  was  the  champion  of  the  faith,  the  hero 
destined  to  bear  the  sword  for  the  protection  of  Christendom  in  the  w^est  against 
the  Saracens,  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in  the  northeast,  the  Saxons  and  the 
Slaves. 

In  the  porch,  King  and  Pope  embraced.     King  Charles  entered  the  church  on 
the  Pope's  i-ight  hand.     From  the  lips  of  aU  the  people,  who,  according  to  Itahan 
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accounts,  saw  in  Charles  their  dehverer,  there  swelled  forth  the  hymn,  "  Blessed  be 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !  "  While  the  hymn  was  singing,  the  King 
and  Pope  advanced  to  the;  tomb  of  tlie  Apostle,  and  knelt  together  in  prayer.  After 
mass,  Charles  asked  permission  to  enter  the  city,  to  perform  his  devotions  in  otlier 
churches  too. 

After  a  solemn  mutual  oath  of  inviolable  friendship  between  King  and  Pope, 
Charles  entered  the  city,  and  visited  other  churches,  not  merely  to  pray,  but  to  gain 
instruction,  especially  about  architecture.     Charles,  like  all  great  men,  had  artistic 


feeling,  and  comprehended  the  importance  of  art  for  the  moral  training  of  the  people. 
He  wished,  therefore,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

Hadrian  kep't  the  Frank  king  and  his  Franks  occupied  during  the  days  of  the 
faster  festival,  between  the  solemnities  of  devotion  and  the  joyous  festivity  of  the 
banquet.  On  the  fourth  day,  he  asked  Charles  for  a  confirmation  of  the  lettei'  of 
<lonation  which  Pipin  had  given  to  his  predecessors  in  favor  of  the  Church.  Charles 
not  merely  confirmed  the  donation  of  his  father,  but  enlarged  it  by  new  endowments 
sto  Saint  Peter. 

Charles  now  returned  to  Upper  Italy.  Hunger  and  pestilence  were  raging  in 
Pavia,  and  party  strife,  too,  increased  the  suffering  of  the  defenders  of  the  stronghold. 
Homantic  sagas  and  tales  respecting  the  surrender  were  current  among  contempora- 
ries, and  transferred  to  the  chronicles.     That  internal  treachery  played  a  part,  gleams 
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through  the  account — which  contradicts  itself  in  particulars — given  by  the  Chronicles 
of  Novalese.  According  to  this  saga,  if  we  take  away  the  impossible,  there  remains 
the  possible  feet  that  an  illustrious  Lombard  lady  at  the  king's  court  aided  in  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  A  maiden — so  was  the  tale — shot  from  a  cross-bow  over  the 
Ticino  on  which  Pavia  stands,  a  letter,  wherein  was  read  that  for  love  of  King 
Charles  she  would  deliver  the  fortress.  On  receipt  of  a  reply,  she  stole  from  mider 
the  head  of  the  sleeping  Lombard  king,  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  sent  word  to  Chaiies 
he  must  be  ready  this  night  to  enter  the  city.  The  Frank  army  drew  near  the  gate. 
The  gate  was  flung  open,  and  in  her  love  for  the  Frank  king  the  treacherous  maiden 
rushed  in  blind  joy  to  meet  the  entering  troops.  But  in  the  crowd  she  fell  under 
the  feet  of  their  horses ;  it  is  dark  night,  she  is  trodden  to  death  by  the  chargers  of 
the  Franks. 

The  poetical  justice  displayed  in  this  tale  shows  at  all  events  that  after  the  fall 
of  Pavia,  and  the  overthrow  of  an  independent  Lombard  kingdom,  the  popular  ftjel- 
ing  and  belief  held  that  all  had  not  been  quite  straightforward — that  treason  had 
had  a  hand  in  the  game.  Popular  tales  invent  and  feign  particular  traits  and  even 
actions,  but  they  never  misrepresent  the  feeling  of  a  whole  people.  That  feeling 
never  errs;  and  if,  in  the  tales  handed  down  for  centuries  by  popular  tradition  in 
prose  or  verse,  we  meet  here  instances  of  heroism,  there  stories  of  treachery,  it  is  a 
judgment  of  God;  there  is  something  true  therein,  which  the  victory  of  superior 
power,  the  dominion  of  the  victor,  can  not  obliterate  or  uproot. 

Pavia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  in  June,  774.  Adalgis,  awakened  by  the 
neighing  of  the  Frank  horses,  rushed  forth  and  slew  many  Franks  in  front  of  the 
palace.  His  fatlier,  Desiderius,  forbade  farther  resistance.  "  It  is  God's  will  that  the 
city  fall,"  he  said.  Desiderius  had  often  rose  at  midnight  and  gone  to  church  to  pr^y, 
but  he  was  no  longer  a  soldier.  He,  his  wife  Ansa  and  his  childi'en  surrendered  to  the 
conqueror.  Adalgis,  when  all  was  lost,  cut  his  way  through,  escaped  to  Pisa,  and 
thence  reached  Constantinople.  Charles  occupied  the  royal  castle  as  well  as  the  city. 
The  treasures  he  found  in  it  were  distributed  to  his  army.  He  then  proclaimed  that 
the  house  of  Desiderius  had  ceased  to  reign.  Tlie  dethroned  King  Desiderius,  liis 
wife  and  children  were  sent  across  the  Alps.  Desiderius  received  the  tonsure,  became 
a  monk,  and  was  conveyed  with  his  family  to  the  convent  of  Corvey.  There  he 
abode,  occupied  in  works  of  devotion,  till  his  death.  Of  his  wife  and  their  children, 
of  the  sons  of  Carloman  and  of  their  mother,  history  does  not  tell  the  further  fortunes. 

The  series  of  native  Lombard  kings  ends  with  Desiderius,  the  feeble  son  of 
l-owerful  sires.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  had  endured  in  full  splendor  for  two 
hundred  and  six  years.  To  complete  the  fall  of  the  independence  of  the  kingdom 
(lid  not  require  a  year,  because  the  people  were  degenerate,  the  king  blinded,  the 
nobles  tyrannical  and  revengeful ;  because  party  strife  was  raging  and  the  priesthood 
intermeddling,  so  that  at  last  the  people  were  indifferent,  the  nobles  were  traitors,  and 
the  Lombard  kingdom,  overripe,  fell  of  its  own  weight  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign 
conqueror. 


CHAPTER    11. 


CHANGES  EFFECTED  BY  CHARLES  IN  LOMBARDY— THE  IRON  CROWN— PAUL, 
THE  SON  OF  WARNEFRIED— CONSPIRACY  OF  ADALGIS— FASTRADA— FALL  Op' 
ADALGIS. 


^  EEP  policy  marked  the  conduct  of  the  victorious 

Frank.     He  knew  the  vanity  and   national  pride 

of  the  Lombards,  and  was  aware  that  the  men  of 

the  present  were   contented  with  appearances,   because 

they  were  no  longer  the  men  of  the  past.     He  therefore 

did  not  decree  the  annexation  of  the  Lombard  kinodom, 

as  had  been  the  usual  Frank  policy  in  previous  conquests,  nor  the 

abolition   of  the   kinirdom,  but   the   dethronement   of  the   reicrnins: 

family.     Everything  was  to  continue  unchanged  except  that  the  king 

of  the  Lombards  was  no  longer  named  Desiderius  but  Charles. 

It  seems  that  Charles  retained  the  old  form  of  election  by  the 
people,  and  that  the  farce  was  acted  by  means  of  the  nobles  of  the 
wide-spread  Frank  party  among  the  Lombards.  The  nobles  and 
people  did  homage  to  him  in  Pavia,  and  he  now  named  himself 
"  King  of  the  Lombards "  as  well  as  "  King  of  the  Franks "  and 
"  Patrician  of  Rome."  That  the  Lombards  might  not  wish  for  the 
old  family  to  be  restored,  Charles,  after  his  coronation  with  the  old  Iron  Crown  at 
Monza  near  Milan,  exhibited  unusual  leniency;  the  whole  population  saw  itself 
treated  vdth  such  kindness  as  a  Lombard  had  scarcely  ever  displayed. 

The  inscription  on  the  Iron  Crown  and  its  component  parts  were  of  importance 
to  Charles  the  statesman  and  Charles  the  Romish  devotee. 

Theodolinde  had,  after  her  second  marriage  with  Duke  Agilulf  of  Turin,  placed  in 
the  treasury  of  the  church  built  by  her  at  Monza  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  a  crown  of  gold.  It  was  the  crown  with  which  she  had  crowned  her 
husband  Agilulf.  The  Lombard  kings  had  previously  not  worn  a  crown ;  this  crovm 
was  an  introduction  from  Constantinople.     The  influence  of  the  deeply  calculating 
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Church  of  Rome  over  the  court  clergy  of  Theodolinde  was  shown  in  the  inscription  on 
the  crown  she  had  got  fashioned.  "  Agilulf,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  all  Italy." 
Thus  ecclesiastical  policy  snuiggled  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  the  "  royalty 
by  the  grace  of  God ;  "  unless,  indeed,  this  addition  is  a  later  forgery. 

To  be  "  King  by  the  grace  of  God,"  if  only,  at  first,  among  the  Lombards,  was 
something  which  feU  in  with  the  inclinations  of  Charles,  especially  as  the  "  Iron " 
crown,  with  which  so  many  Lombard  kings  had  been  crowned,  contained  a  remarkable 
^'  holy  "  part.  The  golden  crown  made  for  Tlieodolinde  was  called  the  "  Iron  "  crown 
because  it  was  kept  together  by  an  iron  ring  formed  from  "  a  relic,"  a  nail  said  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

Charles  not  only  spared  his  new  subjects  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  but  left  to  the 
Lombards  their  constitution,  and  to  the  dukes  and  nobles  cheir  several  offices ;  he 
placed  a  Frank  garrison  in  Pavia,  but  in  no  other  city.  He  publicly  spoke  of  himself 
as  one  who  continued  the  series  of  Lombard  kings,  and  styled  them  his  pi-edecessors. 
Laws  whr  h  were  of  force  for  all  the  countries  and  nations  under  liis  sceptre,  he 
published  separately  for  the  Lombardic  kingdom ;  the  national  code  of  Lom.bard  laws 
retained  its  validity,  and  all  ordinances  of  his  government  were  inserted  m  it,  as 
amendments  to  the  ordinances  of  the  old  native  princes ;  in  Lombardic  affairs  he 
numbered  the  years  of  his  reign  differently  from  the  number  used  in  Frank  documents. 
He  had  been  six  years  king  of  the  Franks,  but  when  he  addressed  the  Lombards,  he 
said,  "  In  the  Jirst  year  of  our  reign." 

Whether  the  story  is  true  or  fabulous,  it  is  a  pretty  story  which  is  told  of  the 
fidelity  of  a  chaplain  of  the  dethroned  king  and  of  Charles's  conduct  towards  him. 

This  chaplain  was  the  celebrated  Lombard  scholar,  Paul,  the  son  of  Warnefried. 
While  so  many  Lombards,  clergy  and  laity,  were  traitors,  Paul,  the  private  secretaiy 
of  Desiderius,  is  said  to  have  been  induced  by  love  for  his  king  to  plot  the  murder  of 
the  conqueror  Charles,  as  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The  councillors  of  King  Charles 
decreed  that  liis  hands  should  be  hewed  off,  and  his  eyes  put  out.  "But,"  said 
Charles,  "  if  you  hew  off  his  hands  and  put  out  his  eyes,  who  will  write  us  as  pleasant 
histories  as  he  does  ?  "  He  was  therefore  banished  to  the  island  of  Tremiti.  It  i^i 
certain  that  Charles  honored  the  great  historical  talents  of  the  Lombard  Paul,  that 
Paid  went  with  liim  into  hio  Frank  dominions,  and  returned  in  later  years  to  the 
Italian  convent  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  died  as  Abbot  of  St.  Vincent.  Paul,  the  most 
important  historian  of  his  time,  who  commenced  as  a  monk  in  Monte  Cassino,  has 
written  on  Roman  history,  on  the  history  of  the  Bishopric  of  Metz,  on  pure  Ger- 
man history,  and  especially  on  the  history  of  his  own  nation,  the  Lombards.  These 
writings  all  are  extant.  He  long  stood  in  high  favor  with  Charles,  and  by  his  orders, 
but  his  own  suggestion,  compiled  an  anthology  from  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers, 
"  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  "  in  the  Frank  and  Lombardic  kingdoms,  that  they  miglit 
not  as  heretofore  give  the  people  nothing  but  buffoonery  in  their  semions. 

All  the  Lombards,  however,  were  not  reconciled  to  the  new  king ;  many  looked 
on  Adalgis,  who  had  been  elected  co-regent,  as  the  legitimate  king  of  the  peoj^le. 
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King  Charles  had  omitted  to  carry  out  his  plans  of  conquest  in  Lower  Italy,  for 
various  reasons,  among  which,  as  the  result  shows,  one  especial  reason  was  that 
Adalberga,  his  innocent  divorced  wife,  was  the  Duchess  there,  the  wife  of  Ario-his 
(Erich)  the  Lombard  Duke  of  Benevento,  whose  dukedom  embraced  nearly  the  present 
kingdom  of  Naples.  When  his  father-in-law  was  a  captive  and  his  brother-in-law 
Adalgis  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine  Copronymus,  Arighis 
represented  Adalgis's  claims  to  the  Lombardic  throne,  and  the  independence  of  the 
Lombard  race  in  Italy.  He  laid  aside  the  title  of  Duke,  and  assumed  that  of  Prince. 
The  terai  Prince  (Fiirst)  denoted  an  independent  sovereign  station ;  thus  the  Carlo- 
vingians  had  for  some  time  called  themselves  Princes  of  the  Franks  as  independent 
representatives  of  royalty,  before  they  became  kings.  The  title  Duke  had  less  signifi- 
cance ;  it  denoted  the  highest  official  dignity  of  the  Lombardic  kingdom,  but  not  an 
independent  princely  station.  The  new  "  Prince "  of  the  Lombards,  however,  now 
l)ore  crown  and  sceptre  as  the  previous  kings  of  the  Lombards  had  done.  He  was 
•even  anointed  by  his  bishops.  Everything  was  done  which  could  give  color  to  the 
notion  that  the  fallen  Lombard  royal  family  stiU  continued  to  rule  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  and  to  reign. 

Adalgis  had  been  received  with  high  honor,  and  royally  treated  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople.  The  imperial  court  hoped  by  his  means  to  gain  advantages  in  Italy, 
and  to  protect  from  the  talons  of  the  Franks  the  possessions  it  still  retained  there. 
The  emperor  acknowledged  Adalgis  as  King  of  the  Lombards,  and  promised  him 
armed  support,  to  avenge  his  parents  and  sister,  as  well  as  to  recover  his  throne. 
Adalgis  proceeded  to  fomi  a  secret  league  among  the  Lombard  dukes,  whom  Charles 
had  left  in  their  posts,  with  Rotgaud,  duke  of  Friuli,  Hildebrand,  duke  of  Spoleto, 
Reginald,  duke  of  Fiusi,  in  the  modern  Florentine  country,  and  with  his  brother-in- 
law  Arighis.  In  March,  776,  Adalgis  was  to  land  with  the  Greek  auxiliary  force ; 
this  was  to  be  the  sign  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Lombards  against  the  Frank  rule. 
The  plan  was  betrayed  to  the  Pope ;  he  gave  warning  to  Charles.  Charles  hurried 
from  Schlettstadt  in  Alsace  where  he  was  keeping  the  feast  of  Christmas,  through 
Swabia  and  the  Tyrol,  stormed  the  strongholds  of  Rotgaud  in  the  Friul,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  publicly  beheaded  as  a  breaker  of  his  sworn  allegiance.  Charles  kept 
Easter  in  Trevigo  la  Venetia.  His  aims  and  his  presence  had  put  down  the  con- 
spiracy before  a  Greek  flag  liad  shown  itself  on  the  coast. 

To  prevent  any  new  attempts  by  Adalgis  to  recover  the  country  and  throne  by 
means  of  the  native  dukes,  Charles  dissolved  the  ducal  system  in  Lombardy ;  each  of 
the  existing  duchies  was  divided  into  counties,  and  these  placed,  not  under  native 
officers,  but  under  Frank  counts.  At  the  same  time  he  settled  Franks  and  Alemanni 
on  the  extensive  demesne  lands  of  the  Lombard  kingdoms,  and  the  territories  confis- 
cated in  consequence  of  the  late  conspiracy ;  Alemanni  in  Piedmont  and  the  Friul, 
Franks  in  Tuscany  and  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Papal  possessions.  Even  the 
name  of  Lombardy  is  now  disused,  and  the  country  called  "Frankish  U23per  and 
Lower  Italy."  The  Frank  military  and  judicial  systems  were  introduced,  with  the 
57 
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limitation  that  the  Frank  law  was  for  the  Franks  settled  in  Upper  and  ivliddle  Italy, 
the  Lombard  law  for  the  Lombards,  the  Roman  law  for  the  Romanic  population. 
Yet  some  Frank  principles  were  introduced  into  the  Lombard  law,  which  sei-ved  to 
protect  the  freemen  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  officials,  and  to  guard  the  royal 
power  against  encroachments  and  tendencies  to  revolt.  Such  was  the  institution  of 
the  Scahlni  (Schoppen,  Echevins,  the  assessors  of  a  count),  the  extraoixlinary  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  king  styled  Messengers,  and  the  Counts  Palatine  (Pfalzgrai", 
Palgrave).  Four  years  later,  in  780,  Charles  formed  "  Prankish  Upper  and  Lower 
Italy  "  into  a  kingdom  with  a  separate  administration,  a  "  Kingdom  of  Italy."  He 
named  as  King  of  Italy  his  son  Pipin — not  Pipin  the  son  of  Himiltrude,  but  Pijiin  the 
second  son  of  Hildegard — and  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  781,  Pope  Hadrian  with  his 
own  hand  anointed  the  prince  of  fifteen  j'ears  as  king. 

But  this  aljolition  of  everything  Lombard  down  to  the  name  itself,  injured  Charles 
in  the  heart  of  many  Lombards,  and  the  appearance  of  Frank  officials  and  of  Frank 
settlers  hurt  the  Lombard  feeling  of  race ;  and  just  ten  years  after  the  first  attempt 
at  revolt,  Prince  Arighis  of  Benevento  formed  in  Italy  a  much  more  widely  ramified 
conspiracy  than  the  previous  one,  and  found,  out  of  Italy,  powerful  allies  in  the  nobles, 
of  Thuringia  and  in  Thassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria.  Thassilo,  like  Arighis,  was  a  son-in-law 
of  Desiderius,  and  by  his  influence  the  Thuringian  nobles  were  drawn  into  the  league 
for  anned  insurrection.  Money  was  furnished  by  Constantinople.  Arighis  had  formed 
the  league  in  behalf  of  his  brother-m-law  Adalgis. 

Adalgis,  with  ships  furnished  by  the  Greek  Empress  Irene,  sailed  towards  Italy 
in  the  year  787.  But  before  he  landed,  before  a  general  revolt  took  place,  King 
Charles  had  bm'st  in  pieces  this  second  alliance  against  him.  The  secret  had  been 
revealed  to  the  Pope,  and  by  the  Pope  to  the  king.  The  latter  feU  in  force  on 
Southern  Italy,  and  on  the  Prince  of  Benevento.  At  first  Arighis  offered  a  vigorous^ 
resistance.  But  when  the  Franks  like  locusts  had  eaten  up  the  country,  the  welfare 
of  his  people  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  ]  he  sent  rich  j)resents  to  Charles  with 
the  request  that  he  would  spare  Benevento.  The  envoys  who  bore  the  request  w^ere 
Adalberga,  the  Prince's  wife,  and  her  son  Grimoald.  She  offered  herself  and  her  first- 
born as  voluntary  hostages,  and  in  her  husband's  name  gave  assurances  of  his  readiness 
to  obey  the  will  of  Charles.  But  the  Pope  and  the  Frank  councillors  of  Charles 
insisted  that  the  duke  of  Benevento  must  be  brought  down  and  his  duchy  abolished. 
Urged  by  them,  Charles  and  his  army  entered  Capua.  Arighis  threw  himself  into 
Salerno.     Adalberga  now  presented  her  second  son  also  as  a  hostage  to  Charles. 

In  despite  of  the  Pope  and  many  of  the  Frank  nobles,  Charles  did  not  hurl  Arighis 
from  his  throne  like  the  other  dukes  of  Italy ;  he  was  the  only  one  spared,  evidently 
for  Adalberga's  sake.  He  allowed  her  and  her  son  Romuald  to  return  to  her  husband, 
and  made  a  peace,  the  teiTns  of  which  were,  under  the  circiunstances,  veiy  lenient 
toward  Arighis.  He  had  only  to  do  homage  to  Charles  and  his  son  Pipin,  to  pay  an 
annual  feudal  tax,  and  surrender  some  cities..  On  these  conditions  he  remained  in 
possession  of  his  lands.     Charies  kept  by  him  Grimoald,  the  first-bom  of  Adalberga^ 
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and  had  him  educated  in  the  court  at  (Aachen)  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  treated  him  with 
a  preference  which  struck  the  Franks.  Such  conduct  is  another  proof  that  when 
Charles  repudiated  her,  Adalberga  was  innocent  of  any  fault,  and  that  he  was  anxious 
to  gratify  her,  whenever  or  however  he  could.  Even  if  it  was  politic  to  bring  up  as 
a  Frank  and  gain  to  his  side  the  son  and  successor  of  the  Prince  of  Benevento,  yet  it 
is  evident  that  policy  in  this  case  was  not  the  chief  spring  of  action. 

Renewed  association  with  Adalberga  must  have  awakened  in  Charles's  heart — 
for  he  had  a  heart — comparisons  and 
recollections.  At  this  time  domestic 
misfortune  had  entered  his  house  with 
his  fourth  wife  Fastrada.  The  fair 
Swabian  Hildegarde  who  had  borne 
him  seven  children  had  been  torn 
from  him  by  death  in  783,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  lost  his  mother.  Queen 
Bertha.  Charles  had  then  married 
at  Worms  Fastrada,  a  Thuringian,  the 
dauo-hter  of  the  Austrasian  count 
Rudolf.  With  her  came  disaster.  She 
was  as  proud,  tyrannical  and  cruel  as 
she  was  beautiful.  If  he  made  a  com- 
parison, it  must  have  been  in  favor 
of  Adalberga.  For  her  sake  he  was 
forbearing  to  his  sworn  foe,  her  brother 
Adalgis. 

Adalgis  had  landed  just  after  his 
confederates  had  been  put  down  by 
Charles.  Instead  of  recovering  his 
throne,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  probably  on  his  landing. 
Charles  did  not  put  him  to  death, 
although  that  w^as  the  course  generally 
adopted  from  custom  and  policy  by  Christians,  Mohammedans  and  heathens.  Not  till 
the  year  789  was  he  condemned  to  die,  and  with  him  his  chaplain  John,  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Constantinople.  The  '^irreconcileable"  could  not  refrain 
from  plots  against  Charies  even  in  the  prison  where  he  was  confined.  "Adalgis  had 
to  die  a  bitter  death,"  writes  Siegbert  of  Gemblours.  It  is  probable  that  some 
privy  conspiracy  against  Charies  was  foi-med  by  him  and  his  sister  Liutberga,  the 
duchess  of  Bavaria,  and  that  the  discovery  convicted  him  of  a  capital  oifence.  He  it 
w^as  who  urged  his  brother-in-law  Thassilo  to  what  wn-ought  his  ruin.  The  faU  of 
both  took  place  in  the  year  789. 

Thus  Charies  was  rid  of  pretenders  to  the  Italian  crown. 


CHAPTER    III. 


FATE  OF   THE   OTHER   MEMBERS  OF   THE  CONSPIRACY,  THE  THURINGIAN   NOBLES 
AND   THASSILO,    DUKE    OF    BAVARIA-CHARLES'S   EXPEDITION    TO    THE    RAAB, 
AND  CONQUEST  OF  THE  LAND  OF  THE  AVARS. 


N  the  last  conspiracy  against  King 
Charles,  Thuringian  nobles,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  Count  Hardrat,  had 
taken  part. 

Charles  attacked  the  Thuringians 
first,  and  in  the  year  786  seized  the 
chief  of  the  Thuringian  conspirators^ 
and  questioned  them  whether  they 
actually  had  plotted  his  death.  They 
did  not  deny  the  charge.  "If  my 
fellows  had  agreed  with  me,"  said 
Hardrat  to  the  king,  "thou  wouldst 
jiot  have  crossed  the  Rhine  again." 
In  August  of  the  same  year  judgment 
was  held,  and  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  conspirators  in  a  great 
national  assembly  at  Worms.  Some 
had  their  eyes  put  out,  and  were  thus 
sent  into  banishment  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom.  Others,  who  were 
pronounced  guilty  but  did  not  suffer 
mutilation,  were  banished  the  king- 
dom and  their  property  forfeited. 
Three  of  the  conspirators  refused  to 
surrender  and  defended  their  heads  by  their  swords ;  they  were  slain  resisting ;  no", 
one  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists.  Eginhard  relates,  that  Queen  Fastrada, 
the  daughter  of  the  Thuringian  count,  had  a  hand  in  the  cruel  treatment  of  these 
nobles,  and  exercised  an  evil  influence  on  her  husband  Charles.     An  old  account  states : 
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*'  Fastrada  was  by  nature  ungentle,  and  made  her  husband,  who  was  by  nature  gentle, 
be  very  severe."  And  Eginhard  adds,  "  The  king  imbibed  the  cruel  disposition  of 
this  woman,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  changed  from  his  kind  and  gentle  disposition 
to  something  inhuman." 

The  nobles  of  the  Saxons,  the  Thuringians,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Alemanni,  in 
all  their  insurrections  and  armed  alliances,  had  done  nothing  according  to  their  views 
but  attempt  to  protect  and  recover  the  independence  of  their  race,  and  with  it  the 
independence  of  their  princely  house,  from  the  increasing  power  of  the  Franks,  from 
Frankish  royalty  and  Frankish  customs.  The  case  of  the  Saxons  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  Thuringians,  Bavarians,  or  Alemanni.  With  the  Saxons  it  was  an 
actual  war  of  the  people,  a  war  for  freedom  against  Frank  tp-anny,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  war  of  the  old  faith  against  the  new  which  was  about  to  be  imposed  on 
them.  On  this  account,  among  the  Saxons  it  was  the  people  en  masse  who  resisted 
and  fought.  Among  the  Thuringians  it  was  the  nobility  of  the  country,  not  the 
people,  that  revolted.  Moreover,  the  Thuringian  nobles  were  themselves  Franks  by 
blood,  and  called  themselves  East  Franks.  With  them  it  was  not  a  struggle  of  one 
race  against  the  attacks  of  another  race,  but  of  the  great  nobles,  who  had  long  been 
settled  there  almost  independent  of  a  prince,  against  the  new  kingly  power  of  the 
Cariovingians,  whose  laws  limited  their  independence,  but  extended  over  the  Free, 
and  especially  over  the  Unfree,  a  shield  against  the  oppression  of  the  Thuringian 
aristocracy.  In  Thuringia,  in  Charles's  time,  it  was  a  struggle  of  aristocracy  against 
royalty  ;  not,  ^s  in  Saxony,  a  war  of  religion,  still  less  a  war  of  the  people.  There 
was  doubtless  in  it  a  streak  of  patriotism,  but  of  a  narrow,  selfish  patriotism,  whose 
pride  and  self-mterests  struggled  against  the  development  of  Cerman  mterests  mto  a 
grand  whole. 

Thassilo,  too,  had  just  grounds  of  discontent  against  his  uncle  Pipin,  who  had 
forced  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  him  in  his  early  youth,  and  against  his  cousin 
Charles,  who  had  extorted  a  renewal  of  the  oath  in  the  year  781.  He  could  not 
forget  the  past,  the  times  in  which  his  father,  in  which  he  himself,  had  enjoyed  inde- 
pendence in  Bavaria.  His  Bavarians  and  his  house,  the  house  of  the  Agilolfings,  had 
been  long  independent,  and  he  was  pleased  to  think  that  on  him  lay  the  double  duty 
of  regaining  the  independence  of  his  house  and  of  his  people.  In  his  anger  he  over- 
looked the  general  situation  of  aflTairs.  Everywhere  in  Gemiany,  and  on  aU  sides  of 
Europe,  matters  were  now  in  such  a  position  that  a  GeiTnan  empire  was  inevitable,, 
in  order  that  the  German  nation  might  occupy  her  allotted  position  in  the  world, 
the  predominance  over  Europe  ;  that,  in  the  next  place,  it  had  fallen  to  the  Frank 
race  among  the  Germans  to  unite  aU  Germans  under  one  supreme  head ;  that,  there- 
fore, whoever  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  new  order  of  things  must  be  crushed  down 
or  absorbed  by  the  Frank  crown  which  had  long  been  growing  to  gigantic  pro- 
portions. 

The  result  prearranged  by  the  course  of  human  events  developing  themselves 
according  to  eternal  necessary  law,  and  at  all  times  demanding  sacrifices,  was  now 
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accelerated  by  the  fault  of  Thassilo  and  his  wife ;  the  downfall,  that  is,  not  only  of 
the  ducal  dignity  in  Bavaria,  but  of  the  house  of  the  Agilolfings,  and  the  annexation 
of  Bavaria  to  the  Frank  kingdom.  The  fall  of  Thassilo  is  an  historical  tragedy, 
tragical  in  the  antique  sense  of  the  word ;  the  effect  would  have  been  more  thriUing 
if  Thassilo,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  had  been  a  more  important  character  than  he  really 
was.  On  the  one  hand,  he  undertook  a  task  too  great  for  his  jiowers ;  on  the  other, 
a  load  was  laid  on  him  greater  and  heavier  than  he  could  bear. 

Thassilo  was  neither  a  statesman  nor  a  general;  he  was  a  knight  on  the  ducal 
throne,  rather  weak  and  vacillating  than  strong  and  vigorous  in  planning  and  execut- 
ing, ruled  by  his  wife  and  not  master  in  his  own  house.  His  wife  Liutberga,  the 
"  Lombardine,"  was  more  proud  than  prudent,  although  she  surpassed  Thassilo  in 
mind  as  weU  as  in  action.  If  the  pair  had  acquiesced  in  the  force  of  circumstances, 
the  ducal  throne  of  Bavaria  would  have  been  assured  to  them  by  the  generosity  of 
Charles  and  his  regard  for  kindi'ed.  But  Liutberga's  pride  was  greater  than  her  love 
for  her  husband ;  her  passionate  desire  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  her  father  and  her 
house  was  stronger  than  her  penetration.  Her  understanding  told  her  that  the 
strength  of  Bavaria  by  itself  was  too  small  for  a  struggle  against  the  might  of  Charles, 
but  her  revenge  whispered  that  she  must,  therefore,  seek  allies  wherever  she  could  find 
them.  Much  had  struck  both  the  heart  and  head  of  this  woman :  the  repudiation  of 
her  sister  Adalberga,  the  dethronement  of  her  father  and  mother,  the  captivity  of  her 
brother  Adalgis.  How  must  she  hav^  loved  and  mourned  this  hero-brother,  when 
he  was  an  exile  in  Constantinople,  or  a  prisoner  to  the  Franks,  and  all,  in  her  eyes, 
tlirough  the  fault  of  Charles  !  Her  grief  and  her  anger  against  Charles  had  sufficient 
foundation. 

She  daily  urged  Thassilo ;  she  induced  him  to  enter  the  great  conspiracy  against 
Charles  in  the  year  786.  In  utter  misconception,  utter  lack  of  comprehension  of  the 
the  state  of  affairs,  Thassilo  sought  for  support  in  the  Papal  See,  where  it  was  not  and 
could  not  be,  when  he  was  in  extreme  distress.  The  quickness  with  which  King 
Charles  surprised  the  conspirators  in  Thuringia,  and  Thassilo's  brother-in-law  Arighis 
in  Lower  Italy,  and  seized  Adalgis  at  his  first  landing,  left  Thassilo  and  Liutberga 
isolated  on  the  stage.  The  blows  had  fallen,  right  and  left,  too  speedily,  or  rather, 
Thassilo's  want  of  energy  had  been  too  late  in  collecting  his  army  on  the  Lech,  in 
787,  the  army  which  ought  to  have  opened  the  campaign  simultaneously  with  the 
armies  in  Upper  and  Lower  Italy. 

Thassilo  was  left  isolated  vdth  the  army  he  had  raised,  alone  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  ally.  Yet  Charles  did  not  act  with  vigor.  His  heart  would  not  allow  him  to 
depose  his  sister's  son  Thassilo,  and  Adalberga's  sister  Liutberga ;  moreover,  policy 
did  not  yet  require  it.  Charles  demanded  from  Thassilo  merely  securities  for  his 
loyalty,  and  invited  him  to  Worms.  Thassilo  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  gave 
a  proud  reply.  Before  he  expected  it,  Charles  had  surrounded  him  with  his  army. 
From  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  from  Swabia,  from  Italy  through  the  Tyrol,  Frank 
troojis  were  pouring  mto  Bavaria  in  7S7.     Tlien  Thassilo  invoked  the  mediation  of 
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the  Pope.  The  Pope  remmded  him  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  he  had  twice 
taken  to  the  king  of  the  Franks ;  on  no  other  grounds  could  he  base  his  mediation. 

Thassilo  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Charles  at  Augsburg ;  on  the  3d  of  October, 
787,  he  appeared  before  the  king  and  begged  for  Ibrgiveness.  He  was  compelled  to 
surrender  his  duchy  to  the  king,  and  receive  it  again  from  his  hands  as  a  fief;  and  the 
people  of  Bavaria  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  direct.  This  was  the  third 
time  that  Thassilo  had  done  homage  to  the  Frank  king  as  his  over-lord.  Charles 
withdrew.  Thassilo  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  royal  cousin,  his  son  Theudo  and 
twelve  other  hostages.  Thassilo  returned  home.  Liutberga  reproached  him  w^ith  his 
humiliation,  regardless  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  Charles,  and  so  embittered  his  hfe 
that  he  was  heard  to  exclaim  that  were  he  to  lose  ten  sons  and  his  own  life,  he  would 
not  keep  the  oath  of  homage ;  it  would  be  better  to  die  than  live  on  such  terms. 

To  the  other  causes  which  excited  the  passionate  soul  of  Liutberga  was  now  added 
the  impulse  to  free  her  beloved  brother  Adalgis  from  his  captivity.  His  chaplain 
John  seems  to  have  conducted  by  clerical  emissaries  a  correspondence  between  Liut- 
berga and  Adalgis,  and  to  have  formed  a  plan,  deserving  of  death  more  than  any  other 
scheme  could— a  plan  involving  not  only  breach  of  faith  and  revolt  against  the  king, 
but  treason  against  the  German  nation.  Adalgis  perhaps  gave  the  suggestion,  and 
his  sister  Liutberga,  as  is  expressly  stated,  worked  on  Thassilo  till  he  in  despair  joined 

the  conspiracy. 

Their  scheme  was  an  alliance  with  the  hgathen  neighbors  of  Bavaria,  the  savage 
Avars  dwelling  between  the  Ens  and  the  Sau.  These  remains  of  the  warlike  Huns 
were  regarded  by  the  Bavarians  with  horror  as  well  as  fear,  on  account  of  the  savage 
nature  of  their  heathenism,  and  the  mischief  which  this  cruel  and  rapacious  race  had 
done  to  the  border  lands  of  Bavaria ;  and  Thassilo  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
Liutberga  and  Adalgis  to  invite  these  terrible  hordes  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  and  promised  them  amied  support  as  soon  as  they  reached  German  soil. 

Such  conduct  ruined  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  people.  Even  in  Bavaria,  the 
experience  of  the  last  ten  years  had  increased  the  number  of  those  who  thought  more 
of  German  unity  under  one  head  than  of  the  separate  existence  of  Bavaria  under  an 
independent  hereditary  duke.  And  this  party  among  the  Bavarians  was  increased  b^ 
those  w^ho,  while  favoring  independence,  yet  saw  in  Thassilo's  secret  alliance  with  the 
heathen  Avars,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Germans,  a  treason  to  their  country,  their 
Church,  and  Christianity.  It  was  of  small  avail  now  to  Thassilo  that  he  had  hitherto 
favored  the  Church ;  he  now  had  all  the  faithful  for  his  opponents  as  well  as  the 
policy  of  the  Pope. 

Information  of  the  secret  intrigues  of  their  duke  was  given  to  the  king  by  the 
Bavarians  themselves ;  these  intrigues  were  known  only  to  those  who  stood  very  near 
the  duke,  who  otherwise  were  on  his  side,  but  were  now  disgusted  at  his  late  actions ; 
and  Bavarians  were  the  persons  who  brought  an  accusation  of  treason  against  the 
duke  in  the  national  assembly  of  the  kingdom  held  at  Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine,  in, 
March,  788. 
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Thassilo  appeared  in  the  meeting  without  any  suspicion  that  his  words  and  deeds 
had  been  betrayed  to  the  king.  He  Ibund  himself  accused  by  his  own  subjects ;  he 
saw  them  produce  proofs  of  his  treason.  Charles  threw  him  into  prison,  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  Liutberga,  then-  children,  and  the  treasures  of  the  duke  to  be  con- 
ducted to  (Regensburg)  Ratisbon.  The  national  assembly  became  a  court  of  justice. 
The  conduct  of  Thassilo  during  his  whole  reign  was  displayed ;  his  old  oliences  in  the 
time  of  King  Pipin,  his  refusal  to  join  the  army,  were  revived  with  his  latest  actions ; 
and  the  united  estates  of  the  kingdom  pronounced  judgment  on  him,  a  judgment 
decreed  by  Bavarian  as  well  as  Frank  law,  by  the  law  of  every  German  race — death 
by  beheading.  Thassilo  was  pronounced  guilty  on  three  charges,  each  of  which, 
accordino-  to  universal  German  law,  involved  the  punishment  of  death — charges  of 
repeated  violation  of  his  allegiance,  of  contempt  of  the  royal  smnmons,  and  inviting  a 
stranger  nation,  the  national  enemy,  to  attack  the  country. 

Charles  did  not  allow  the  capital  punishment  to  be  executed  on  Thassilo,  however 
much  he  deserved  it ;  he  compelled  him,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  788,  to  become  a  monk ; 
by  receiving  the  tonsure,  he  ceased  to  be  a  prince.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
late  duke  became  a  simple  monk  according  to  the  rule  of  the  order  of  his  convents, 
—had  to  eat  the  fare  and  perfoim  the  duties  of  a  monk.  From  the  decision  of  the 
national  assembly  at  Frankfori-on-the-Main,  in  794,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  position 
of  Thassilo  was  not  that  of  a  cloister-monk,  since  two  large  crown  lands,  Lauterhofen 
and  Ingolstadt,  were  assigned  for  his  support.  In  much  later  times,  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  cloister  has  been  the  abode  of  unfortunate  princes ;  and  Charles 
the  Fifth  lived  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Just,  not  as  a  monk,  but  in  a  palace  near  the 
convent,  and  did  not  assmne  the  monk's  habit  till  shortly  before  his  death. 

So  it  was  with  the  conventual  Hfe  of  Liutberga  and  her  daughters.  Convents  m 
the  interior  were  assigned  them  as  their  places  of  residence,  but  we  are  not  told  that 
the  duchess  was  compelled  to  take  the  veil.  Charies,  however,  had  thus  separated 
the  six  members  of  the  ducal  family — wife  from  husband,  child  from  parent,  sister 
from  sister,  and  brother  from  brother.  Thassilo  had  assigned,  most  probably,  the 
Abbey  of  Fulda  as  his  residence  ;  some  name  St.  Goar  on  the  Rhine,  a  situation  of 
wonderful  natural  beauty ;  others  the  Abbey  of  Lorsch  (Laurisheim),  placed  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  German  landscapes.  It  is  probable  that  Thassilo  changed  his 
place  of  abode.  The  place  of  Liutberga's  banishment  is  not  known.  That  she,  as 
the  weaver  of  the  intrigue,  would  be  most  severely  treated,  may  be  assumed.  That 
the  death  of  her  brother  Adalgis  in  the  following  year  was  caused  by  new  plots,  is 
evident ;  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  in  788  if  Charies  had  sought  to  punish 
him  for  old  intrigues.  We  may  assume,  too,  that  new  intrigues  on  the  part  of  Liut- 
berga were  the  causes  moving  Charles  to  withdraw  her  daughters  from  the  influence 
of  such  a  mother,  and  that  after  fresh  disturbances  in  Bavaria,  Liutberga's  hberty 
was  restricted,  and  her  daughters  took  the  veil,  one  in  the  Abbey  of  Chelles,  near 
Paris,  the  other  in  Laon.  It  is  probable  that  he  placed  the  two  sons  of  Thassilo, 
Theudo  and  Theudebert,  both  under  age,  in  a  convent  to  be  educated  for  holy  orders 
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and  high  clerical  rank ;  for  it  was  a  part  of  his  policy  to  abolish  the  dukedom  of 
Bavaria,  and  therefore  the  hereditary  ducal  house.  That  the  two  sons  of  Thassilo 
were  kindly  treated  by  their  cousin  Charles,  and  that  no  external  force  was  used  to 
effect  their  entrance  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  they 
became  clerics  in  the  convent  of  St.  Maximin  at  Treves ;  for  Charles  would  not  have 
placed  the  sons  of  the  Bavarian  duke  so  near  the  Alemanni  and  the  Bavarians  if  they 
had  not  voluntarily  taken  orders.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  task  for  the  party  of 
the  Bavarian  dukedom,  who  had  money  and  people  enough  for  the  purpose,  to  have 
carried  off  the  young  princes  from  the  border  of  the  Frank  kingdom,  from  pure  Ger- 
man territory. 

The  duchy  of  Bavaria  was  declared  abolished,  and  was  made  a  Frank  province. 
Frank  officials,  doubtless  Bavarians  by  birth,  were  appointed  as  administrators ;  the 
people  retained  their  old  rights  and  laws.  Bavaria  and  the  Nordgau,  that  is,  the 
Upper  Palatinate  of  later  times,  the  principalities  of  Bayreuth  and  Anspach,  Eichstadt, 
Bamberg  and  Coburg,  and  part  of  Swabia,  were  thrown  together,  and  this  new  pro- 
vince of  Bavaria  was  given  to  Gerold,  count  of  Bussen,  the  brother  of  his  deceased 
wife  Hildegarde,  as  chief  governor  and  lieutenant  of  the  king.  The  neighborhood 
of  the  Avars  required  the  presence  of  this  brave  and  skillful  general — a  man  of 
simple  character,  popular,  and  unlike  the  overbearing  and  violent  Franks.  Ceroid 
was  as  plain  in  appearance  as  any  freeman  of  the  Franks.  The  whole  Frank  army, 
it  is  related,  was  astonislied  to  see  its  king  hasten  to  meet  a  simple-looking  man, 
saying,  "I  have  long  been  waiting  for  thee,  best  of  my  friends";  to  see  him  take  off 
his  helmet  and  kiss  him.  The  Franks  did  not  yet  know  that  the  plain  man  whom 
the  king  saluted  so  affectionately  was  the  valiant  and  renowned  Count  Ceroid,  of  the 
stock  of  the  old  Alemannic  dukes,  the  leader  of  the  three  Swabian  armies. 

Ceroid  succeeded  in  gaining  to  his  side  the  majority  of  the  Bavarians ;  they  fol- 
lowed him  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  him  and  his  Swabians  gained  great  victories 
over  their  enemies  on  the  East.  And  when  disturbances  in  Bavaria  were  provoked 
by  new  intrigues  by  Liutberga,  her  house,  and  party,  the  most  of  the  nobles  and  the 
people  stood  aloof. 

These  intrigues  were  kept  on  foot  by  means  of  the  private  property  of  the  deposed 
ducal  house.  This  had  been  left  at  the  disposal  of  Thassilo  and  Liutberga,  and  must 
have  been  very  extensive.  In  order  that  the  ducal  family  might  not,  by  means  of  this 
private  property,  excite  new  disturbances  which  could  lead  to  no  result,  Charles 
adopted  the  harsh  but  necessary  measure  of  confiscating  these  great  revenues.  At  a 
diet  of  the  kingdom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  the  year  794,  the  prince  Thassilo 
had  to  appear  and  renounce  his  private  property,  the  last  thing  left  to  him  when 
throne,  wife,  child,  and  liberty  had  been  lost.  Thassilo  died  a  pious  monk  in  the 
convent  of  Lorsch.  His  two  sons  had  died  before  him.  With  Thassilo  died  the  last 
Agilolfing.     Thus  ended  the  old  ducal  family  of  Bavaria. 

When  Thassilo  was  compelled  to  bury  all  his  fortunes  in  the  cloister,  an  embassy 
from  liis  allies,  the  Avars,  came  to  King  Charles  at  Womis.     He  received  tlie  bar- 
6S 
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barians  in  royal  state ;  he  wore  a  coat  embroidered  witli  gold,  shoes  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  golden  clasps  to  his  mantle,  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  sword  with 
jewels  on  hilt  and  scabbard.  Usually  he  was  clothed  as  simple  as  the  simplest  of"  his 
subjects.  His  dress  was  a  linen  vest,  and  linen  hose  which  his  wife  and  daughters 
had  made,  a  coat  with  a  silken  stripe,  and  colored  braids  crosswise  over  the  hose  and 
stocking.  At  tunes  he  threw  over  all  a  white  or  green  mantle ;  in  the  winter,  a  vest 
of  otter-skin  protected  his  chest  and  shoulders.  He  always  wore  one  of  his  swords, 
which  a  man  of  our  days  can  scarcely  lift,  and  the  clasp  and  slings  of  gold  were  the 
only  kingly  ornaments  he  usually  wore. 

In  7S8,  soon  after  Thassilo's  arrest,  the  Avars,  in  accordance  with  the  secret 
invitation,  and  without  suspicion  of  Thassilo's  fate,  had  entered  into  Bavaria  and  the 
Friul  simultaneously ;  but  Gerold  had  repelled  them  at  all  points.  The  negotiations 
which  the  Avars  entered  upon  with  King  Charles  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  had  resulted  in  war.  Their  robber  hordes — perhaps  to  deliver  or  to  avenge 
Adalgis,  or,  if  he  were  dead,  at  the  instigation  of  Liutberga  or  the  royal  family  of  the 
Lombards — had  entered  Italy  by  the  Friul  on  one  side,  and  crossed  the  Danube  into 
Bavaria.  At  the  same  time  the  Saxons,  who  had  been  drawn  into  the  league,  threat- 
ened the  kingdom  in  the  north.  Not  till  791  did  Charles,  with  his  army  of  Franks, 
join  his  brother-in-law  Gerold.  Charles  advanced  with  three  armies  for  a  war  of 
extermination  against  these  new  Huns.  Charles's  son  Pipin  led  one  from  Italy  into 
the  territory  of  the  Avars,  the  present  Hungary  and  archduchy  of  Austria.  Pipm,  or 
rather  Gerold,  who  was  with  him,  was  victorious  on  this  side ;  on  the  other,  Charles 
in  person  led  the  chief  attack  towards  the  end  of  summer.  A  part  of  the  Avars  were 
driven  back  to  the  plains  of  the  Theiss ;  in  one  campaign  Charles  had  conquered  the 
country  from  the  Ens  to  the  Raab.  The  farther  conduct  of  the  war  was  left  to  his 
brother-in-law  Gerold,  who  is  the  same  as  ''  Gerold  the  standard-bearer  of  Charles," 
or  "  Gerold  the  count  of  the  Avarian  March."  The  war  lasted  till  the  third  year  of 
the  next  century.  The  Avars  who  had  been  driven  back  to  the  Theiss  were  defeated 
and  subjugated  by  the  Bulgarians.  The  other  Avars  resisted  the  Franks  for  a  longer 
period,  till  internal  discord  weakened  them  so  that  even  their  chief  army  was  defeated. 
Discord  between  their  chiefs  was  their  ruin.  In  795,  one  of  their  chiefs  separated  from 
the  others,  and  offered  his  submission  to  the  Franks,  with  the  addition  that  he  was 
wUling  to  be  baptized.  Both  offers  were  accepted.  The  party-war  among  the  Avars 
was  now  so  violent  that  the  two  chiefs  perished  in  an  insm'rection  of  the  people. 

These  confusions  were  used  by  Gerold,  who  still  conducted  the  w^ar,  although 
nominally  Pipin  was  in  command.  He  sent  on  a  winter  campaign  against  the  Avars 
two  of  his  generals,  Erich,  the  Frank  Marquis  of  Friuli,  and  Woinemir,  duke  of  the 
Slavonic  Carantans  (Carinthians),  who,  in  the  time  of  Boniface,  had  in  part  become 
Christian,  and  settled  in  the  liighlands  of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Styria,  but  for  the 
most  part  were  still  heathen,  yet  nevertheless  deadly  enemies  of  the  Avars.  He 
himself  marched  with  the  main  army,  after  the  generals  had  taken  one  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Avars,  for  the  purpose  of  suq^rising  the  other. 
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The  Avars  had  surrounded  their  villages  with  circular  ramparts  composed  of  trunks 
of  trees.  These  camps  and  pahsades  were  called  by  the  Franks  "  rings  "  ;  they  were 
nine  in  number.  Behind  the  last  ring,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Avars,  w^as  the  seat 
of  the  khan,  and  of  the  treasures  which  the  Avars  had  amassed  for  centuries  by  their 
mroads  into  the  eastern  empire,  and  down  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  When  this  fortress 
was  stormed,  the  new  khan  submitted.  The  Franks  gained  as  booty  all  the  treasures 
of  the  Avars.  A  portion  was  sent  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  a  portion 
deposited  in  Charles's  treasury  at  (Aachen)  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Yet  so  much  remained 
that  the  three  Frank  armies — that  of  Ceroid,  tliat  of  the  Marquis  of  Friuli,  and  the 
Duke  of  Carinthia — became  lich  in  the  strictest  sense ;  the  captured  treasures  w^ere 
so  extraordinarily  great  that  it  is  said  they  "  put  down  the  value  of  money  for  a  long 
time,  and  for  ten  years  thereafter  the  price  of  provisions  was  advanced  one-third." 
In  the  summer  of  796,  the  country  was  so  far  subdued  that  the  last  chieftains  followed 
the  example  of  the  khan  and  the  others,  and  did  homage  to  the  kmg  of  the  Franks  as 
tlieir  over-lord. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


DETACHED  REVOLTS  OF  THE  AVARS— CONSPIRACY  OF  PIPIN  THE  HUMP-BACKED 
—CONVERSION  OF  THE  SOUTH  SLAVES  TO  CHRISTIANITY— ALCUIN—ARNO  AND 
THE  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF  SALZBURG— OPENING  OF  COMMERCE  WITH  THE  EAST 
—CAMPAIGN  OF  CHARLES  AGAINST  THE  MOORS  AND  THE  SPANISH  MARCH  — 
REVIVAL  OF  THE  GERMANIC  AND  CHRISTIAN  STATES  IN  SPAIN. 


.  c_C 


V  E  N  as  early  as  the  next  year,  a  part  of  the  Avars 
repented  of  their  submission  to  the  Franks.  Dis- 
cord raged  fiercer  than  ever  among  the  Avars ;  some 
clung  to  the  heathen  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  were 
ill  disposed  to  those  who  were  baptized;  others 
found  the  advantages  of  living  under  the  protection 
of  the  Franks  greater  than  disadvantages  of  losing 
their  national  customs,  especially  those  of  them  who 
In  consequence  of  these  divisions  among 


had  become  Christians. 

the  Avars,  the  insurrection  of  the  discontented  was  feeble ;  it  was 
no  longer  a  people's  war.  Gerold,  indeed,  had  to  march  against 
them  twice,  and  in  one  of  their  campaigns  this  best  general  of 
Charles,  who  was  ^'the  dearest  of  his  men,"  fell  by  the  sword 
of  the  Avars ;  but  the  Franks  were  everyw^here  victorious.  The 
Avars  no  longer  made  a  stand  in  the  open  field,  but  chose  moun- 
tains, woods,  or  morasses  for  their  defences.  Charles  himself  did 
not  return  to  the  East ;  his  son  Pipin,  who  kept  improving  under 
Gerold's  guidance,  brought  the  conquest  of  the  barbarians  to  an 
end  after  the  death  of  the  latter. 

While  Charles,  after  his  first  campaign  against  the  Avars,  was  wintering  in  Ratis- 
bon  (Regensburg),  a  conspiracy  against  him  and  his  house  was  formed  within  his  own 
kingdom  in  the  year  792.  Queen  Fastrada,  with  her  cruel  and  overbearing  dispo- 
sition, was,  as  Eginhard  expressly  says,  the  cause  that  provoked  this  conspiracy. 
During  the  long  absence  of  Charles,  the  behavior  of  this  wicked  woman  inflamed 
with  deadly  hatred  the  lay  and  clerical  Franks  who  were  compelled  to  be  at  the 
court.     Particularly  Charles's  eldest  son,  whom  Himiltrude  had  borne  him,  Pipin  the 
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Hump -backed,  experienced  the  insolence  of  this  mischievous  queen.  This  Pipin, 
handsome  in  countenance  and  only  deformed  by  a  hmnp,  had  always  been  regarded 
as  the  first  in  rank  of  the  royal  children,  and  was  happy  as  long  as  Hildegard  lived, 
who  was  no  stepmother.  But  when  Fastrada  entered  the  palace,  he  was  publicly 
degraded.  Wlien  his  father  was  absent  in  the  war  against  the  Avars,  and  Fastrada 
ruled  uncontrolled  in  the  palace,  the  prince,  w^iom  Charles  had  left  sick  at  home,  was 
treated  with  cruel  indignity  by  his  stepmother.  The  courtiers,  already  sufficiently 
injured  and  embittered,  drew  the  insulted  prince  into  the  conspiracy  against  his  step- 
mother, and  even  against  the  life  of  his  father  and  half-brother.  Pipin  was  beguiled 
by  the  prospect  of  the  throne.  The  conspirators  represented  that  they  could  and 
would  have  him  elected  king  of  the  Franks.  If  they  concealed  from  hmi,  as  is  prob- 
able, that  the  murder  of  the  king  was  a  prerequisite,  it  shows  that  the  intellect  of  the 
prince  cannot  have  been  strong. 

The  court  of  the  queen  was  at  Verdun.  The  conspirators  deliberated  about  the 
necessary  measures  in  one  of  the  churches,  perhaps  the  cathedral,  for  the  bishop  of 
Verdun  was  afterwirds  reckoned  one  of  the  conspirators.  As  they  are  about  leaving, 
they  discover  a  monk  who  had  hidden  himself  behind  the  altar  and  listened.  Fardulf, 
a  Lombard  by  birth,  was  the  monk's  name.  The  conspirators  do  not  put  it  out  of  his 
power  ever  to  utter  word  more,  because  perhaps  he  was  a  Lombard ;  they  are  content 
with  makmg  him  swear  eternal  silence.  The  monk,  as  soon  as  he  escapes,  hastens  to 
the  king  at  Ratisbon,  and  reveals  the  whole  proceeding.  The  conspirators  are  seized, 
and,  at  a  diet  held  at  Ratisbon,  some  are  condemned  to  lose  their  lands  and  lives  j 
among  them,  the  king's  own  son.  Some  are  beheaded,  some  hanged,  as  convicted  of 
having  contemplated  the  death  of  Charles,  his  wife,  and  other  sons,  and  the  elevation 
of  his  first-born  son  Pipin  to  the  thi'one.  The  less  guilty  accomplices  got  off  with 
blinding  and  exile.  Charles,  however,  did  not  put  his  son  to  death.  He  gave  him 
the  tonsure.  He  died  in  the  Abbey  of  Priim,  near  Treves,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of 
his  life,  having  long  outlived  the  prosperity  of  the  house  of  Charles  the  Great ;  he 
saw  with  his  eyes  its  downfall,  perhaps  a  sign  from  Heaven  that  he  was  less  guilty, 
and  that  the  unscrupidous  Fastrada  had  woven  the  plot.  The  monk  Fardulf  was 
endowed  with  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  at  Paris. 

The  Frank  Erich,  Marquis  of  Friuli,  and  the  Slave  Woinemir,  duke  of  the  Caran- 
tani,  with  his  Slaves  from  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Styria,  had  aided  the  Franks  in 
their  victories  over  the  Avars.  King  Pipin  and  Gerold  had  had  only  few  Franks 
proper ;  the  mass  of  the  army  probably  consisted  of  Alemanni  and  Bavarians.  In  the 
campaign  of  791  numerous  bands  of  Saxons  and  Frisians  had  followed  King  Charles 
against  the  Avars;  there  undoubtedly  were  numerous  volunteers  from  the  North 
Germans  in  these  campaigns,  in  which  there  was  always  some  booty  to  be  got. 

The  Slaves  were  the  more  eager,  because  they  had  so  long  suflered  horribly  from 
the  Avars.  These  South  Slaves  were  much  more  ready  than  the  North  Slaves  to 
accept  the  double  change  to  the  Christian  faith  and  to  subjection  to  the  Franks.  The 
fair  border  comitries,  out  of  which  the  Avars  retired  to  the  east,  and  which  were 
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without  owners  or  inhabitants,  were  given  by  King  Charles  to  the  Bavarians  as  a 
reward  for  their  valor  against  the  Avars,  and  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had 
kept  their  oatli  of  allegiance.  Other  GeiTaan  races  received  like  favors,  as  did  troops 
of  Slovaks  and  Croats ;  and  those  Avars  who  had  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  submission  down  to  the  year  803,  were  left  undisturbed  in  possession  of  their 
country ;  they  retained  their  khan  and  a  show  of  independence,  the  right  of  taxing 
and  governing  themselves. 

The  German  armies  had  scarcely  withdrawni  when  the  Slaves,  who  hitherto  were 
subjects  of  the  Avars,  particularly  the  Moravians,  began  to  pay  to  their  old  oj)pressor8 
a  double  return  for  what  they  had  suffered  from  them.  In  their  distress,  these  Avars 
demanded  from  the  king  of  the  Franks  protection  and  a  dwelling  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Danube.  Charles  gave  them  a  settlement  in  the  present  archduchy  of  Austria, 
Upper  Hungary  near  Presbm'g,  and  in  Carinthia.  As  the  Slaves  in  Moravia  con- 
tinued their  ill-treatment  of  the  Avars,  King  Charles  brought  the  Slaves  to  order  with 
a  heavy  hand.  These  last  events  took  place  between  the  years  805  and  811.  After 
the  year  803,  when  the  chiefs  renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Charles,  the  Avars 
remained  his  true  subjects,  furnished  troops  and  in  peace  tilled  their  lands.  Among 
the  Avars,  as  in  the  case  of  other  warlike  races,  this  last  circumstance  is  connected 
with  their  conversion  to  Christianity  and  their  adoption  of  Christian  civilization. 
"Whole  hordes  of  Avars,  that  eminently  warlike  race,  were  baptized,  and  Christianity 
revived  in  the  lands  in  which  it  had  bloomed  early,  but  had  long  been  dead.  These 
Avars,  a  few  decades  before  so  rude  and  savage,  cruel  to  insensibility,  even  when 
possessing  unmense  treasures  without  feeling  for  the  arts  which  beautify  life,  given 
over,  in  their  wild  kind  of  heathenism,  to  brutal  desires,  swaggering  and  carousing,  in 
possession  of  beautiful  regions  which  they  despised  to  cultivate  and  which  they  let 
lie  waste,  known  only  as  the  tormentors  of  their  subjects — were  changed  in  a  few 
decades  into  peaceful  settlers  by  the  faith  and  morality  of  Christianity.  The  result 
shows  that  these  Avars  were  very  susceptible  to  the  new  faith  presented  to  them. 

The  baptism  of  these  heathens  was  not  brought  about  by  compulsion  and  the 
sword,  as  Charles  converted  the  Saxons. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Alcuin,  the  noblest  and  most  Christian  of  Charles's  pnvy  council- 
lors, had  impressed  on  him,  "  Instruction  must  precede  baptism ;  the  holy  baptism  of 
the  body  is  useless  if,  in  a  soul  possessing  the  use  of  reason,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Christian  faith  has  not  gone  before."  Alcuin's  friend  and  spiritual  disciple,  Bishop 
Arno  of  Salzburg,  was  the  chief  agent,  the  active  apostle  to  the  heathen,  who,  working 
in  Alcuin's  sense,  converted  the  Carinthians  and  Avars  to  Christianity.  Charles,  there- 
fore, raised  Salzljurg  to  an  archbishopric,  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  798  he  procured  its 
elevation  by  the  Pope,  who  had  to  do  what  Charles  ordered.  Arno  had  been  bishop 
of  Salzbui-g  since  785,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  Charles's  privy  councillors  whom 
he  consulted  on  the  gravest  state  affairs.  The  new  archbishop  of  Salzburg  became 
the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  all  the  country  then  called  Bavaria,  with  which  the 
Avarian  March  was  reckoned.     This  was  called  the  markgraviate  or  marquisate  ot 
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the  Eastern  land ;  in  modem  days,  Oesterreicli  or  Austria.  This  part  of  the  great 
Frank  empire,  won  in  a  double  sense,  formed  a  strong  German  and  Christian  defence 
towards  the  East.  For  the  converted  Avars  soon  became  German.  They  became  peas- 
ants paying  tribute,  vuiited  with  Germans  and  Slaves,  and  became  so  assimilated  that 
no  trace  of  Avar  peculiarities  can  be  distinguished  in  this  region.  The  possession  of 
the  same  faith  as  the  Gemians  and  Slaves  gradually  drew  after  it  the  same  customs 
and  modes  of  life,  and  thus  the  Avar  characteristics  were  lost  in  German  or  Slavonian. 

The  instruction  by  means  of  which  Archbishop  Arno's  missionaries  brought  the 
benefits  of  Christianity  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Avars,  was  often  peculiar.  His  chief 
missionary,  Ingo,  adopted  by  preference  the  following  means :  He  invited  lords  and 
serfs  to  a  banquet ;  to  those  who  were  baptized,  even  if  they  were  mere  serfs,  the 
repast  was  served  in  vessels  and  plates  of  gold  ;  to  the  unbaptized,  even  if  they  were 
lords,  their  food  was  given  them  in  rude  dishes — dishes,  as  he  used  to  say,  that  one 
gave  to  "dogs."  This  palpable  method  of  instruction  was  effective  on  lord  and  slave, 
and  many  other  missionaries  adopted  it  with  brilliant  results.  They  obtained  from 
Archbishop  Arno  the  money  for  such  entertainments,  and  that  he  might  not  lack  zeal 
or  means  for  the  work,  Charles  gave  him  one-third  of  aU  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
converts. 

Archljishop  Arno,  as  chief  pastor,  du-ected  from  his  see  of  Salzburg  the  three  Bava- 
rian bishoprics  of  Freisingen,  Ratisbon  and  Passau,  the  bishopric  of  Seben,  afterwards 
Brixen  in  the  Tyrol,  and  the  bishopric  established  by  Charles  at  Presburg.     With  the 
great  talents  which  Arno  had,  he  was  one  of  the  many  whom  Charles  had  the  good 
fortune  to  seek  and  to  find,  and  by  whose  co-operation  and  preparation  he  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  his  extraordinary  task.     Charles  and  Ceroid  worked  with  the  sword 
and  with  popularity  ;  Archbishoj)  Arno,  the  statesman  m  the  cassock,  worked  with 
them  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  Franks  and  Christianity  over  all  the  districts  which 
are  now  called  Inner  Austria  and  Hmigary.     The  Frank  kingdom  now  bordered  in 
the  East,  in  the  lower  Danubian  districts,  immediately  on  the  territory  of  the  Greek 
empire.     Charles  had  previously  taken  from  the  Greeks  the  province  of  Istria,  and  he 
longed  for  the  tract  now  called  Illyria  and  Dalmatia  ;  he  cast  an  eye  too  on  the  city 
and  territory  of  Venice.     That  the  desire,  once  felt  by  the  old  emperors  of  Rome,  to 
conquer  the  world  was  felt  by  Charles  is  undeniable,  but  in  him  it  was  united  with 
the  noble  purpose  of  advancing  the  people  spiritually,  morally  and  materially.     The 
evil  Fastrada,  his  wife,  had  died  in  the  year  794  ;  the  Swabian  Liutgard,  whom  he 
married  after  her,  died  in  800.     Chai'les,  with  his  love  of  beauty,  had  hitherto  married 
from  inclination.     The  passion  of  ruling  ^nd  civilizing  became  so  overpowering  after 
the  death  of  so  many  wives,  that  he  went  so  far  astray  as  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  the 
Greek  empress  Irene,  a  beautiful  and  intelligent  but  corrupt  and  unmoral  woman. 
By  the  good  fortune  of  Charles  and  the  German  nation,  this  project,  in  which  Charles 
had  in  his  eye  only  the  extension  of  his  power  over  the  Eastern  empire,  came  to 
nothing,  as  she  was  suddenly  dethroned  in  the  year  805. 

All  the  territories  lying  on  the  Adriatic,  which  had  been  under  the  dominion  of  tlie 
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Greek  empire,  came  partly  by  conquest,  partly  by  voluntary  submission,  under  the 
rule  of  Charles  ;  lUyria  and  Dalmatia  as  well  as  Istria.  The  Slaves  settled  here  were 
during  the  years  797  to  799  annexed  by  the  weapons  of  the  Franks.  Even  the  old 
Romanic  population  of  Dalmatia  did  homage  to  the  victorious  king  of  the  Franks  soon 
afterwards,  and  after  a  brief  time,  the  city  and  territory  of  Venice  followed  their 
example.  To  recover  these  rich  regions,  the  Greek  emperor  Nicephorus  waged  an 
obstinate  war  by  sea  and  land  from  806  to  812.  The  chief  struggle  was  for  the 
possession  of  Venetia.  Charles  was  not  successful  on  sea,  and  the  length  of  the  war, 
and  his  advanced  age,  made  Charles  inclined  to  peace.  He  gave  up  Venice,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Greek  empii-e  too  renounce  its  ancient  sovereignty  over  the  wealthy 
commercial  town  of  the  Adriatic ;  Venice  was  acknowledged  independent  of  both 
empires.  Charles  retained  the  northern  pari  of  Dalmatia  inhabited  by  the  Slavonic 
Croats,  and  gave  the  Romanic  district  to  the  Greek  emperor.  All  other  territory 
Charles  kept. 

Charles  concluded  this  peace  a  year  and  a  half  before  his  death.  In  his  con- 
quest of  the  Avars  he  regarded  not  only  the  protection  of  the  German  Marches,  but 
principally  the  opehing  of  trade  with  the  east ;  and  in  all  his  affairs  of  peace  and 
war,  he  looked  to  the  commercial  interests  of  his  kingdom  as  much,  perhaps,  as  to 
the  extension  of  Christianity  and  the  concomitant  transformation  of  rude  races  into 
citizens  of  a  state.  As  the  age  was  ruled  by  clerical  views,  and  public  opinion,  for 
the  most  part,  was  formed  by  the  Pope,  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  regarded 
Charles's  merits  wdth  respect  to  education,  industry  and  commerce  less  than  his  glory 
as  the  defender  and  extender  of  Christianity ;  and  his  victories  over  Avars  and  Slaves, 
like  his  earlier  victories  over  Saracens  in  Spain,  made  him  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  as  the  heaven-sent  "  Champion  of  Christianity  against  the  heathen." 

Charles  was  not  only  humble  before  his  God,  and  pious,  but  he  believed  he  had  a 
divine  mission  to  make  Christianity  triumph  over  heathens  of  every  sort,  among  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  reckoned  Mohammedans,  although  they  believe  in  one  God, 
invisible  and  spiritual.  His  religious  zeal  and  his  ardent  longing  for  fame  were  fused 
together,  and  he  had,  in  early  days,  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  wearing  the 
crown  of  the  "  Hero  of  the  faith  "  in  conflict  with  the  Moors,  and  completing  what 
his  grandfather,  Charles  Martel,  had  begun. 

As  long  as  the  Caliph  remained  afar  in  Asia,  each  of  his  lieutenants  in  Spain,  the 
Moorish  emirs,  played  the  part  of  a  petty  sovereign,  and  now  many  refused  to  bow  to 
Abderrahman,  the  new  Caliph  of  the  West,  In  spite  of  the  hate  which  divided  the 
Clu'istian  from  the  Mussidman,  some  of  these  emirs,  Ibn  al  Arabi,  his  son  and  son-in- 
law  appeared  in  777  in  Paderborn  at  the  court  of  King  Charles,  as  fugitives,  deprived 
by  Abderrahman — it  was  during  the  diet  at  which  a  great  number  of  Saxons  were 
present  to  do  homage  and  be  baptized — and  invited  him  to  march  towards  Spain,  as 
the  emirs  there  would  submit  to  him.  They  oftered  for  themselves  and  other  mal- 
contents to  do  homage  to  Charles,  if  he  would  lead  an  aiiny  to  their  aid  across  the 
Pyrenees.     They  brought  an  assurance  from  Soliman,   the  highest  of  the  Spanish 
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Saracen  princes,  and  governor  of  Saragossa,  that  he  would  open  to  the  Frank  monarch 
this  strong  city  and  all  places  under  his  command. 

Upon  this  Charles,  in  the  spring  of  778,  marched  with  two  detachments  by  two 
roads  towards  Spain  ;  one  advancing  tlurough  RousiUon  and  Cardagne,  the  other, 
under  himself,  crossing  by  the  road  from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  over  the 
wild  mountain  range  into  Spain.  At  present,  with  all  the  improved  means  of  com- 
munication, there  are  only  three  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  practicable  for  horses  and 
wagons  ;  the  others  are  mere  mule  tracks.  Nothing  terrified  Charles  and  his  men, 
neither  the  cliffs  towering  to  heaven,  nor  the  steep,  jagged  mountain  peaks,  nor  the 
summits  glittering  with  eternal  snow  and  with  glaciers,  nor  the  narrow  steep  paths, 
nor  the  rusliing  mountain  streams  and  toiTents  which  roared  through  the  desert  silence 
of  the  valleys,  nor  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains  where  no  inhabitants  existed,  no 
cultivation  appeared. 

Pampeluna  was  stomied  and  destroyed  by  the  Frank  after  a  frightful  resistance 
by  the  Saracens  ;  he  had  pre\dously  defeated  an  army  of  the  Moors  as  he  descended 
from  the  mountain.  But  Saragossa  did  not  open  her  gates  as  had  been  promised  ;  it 
resisted  for  a  long  time,  althoiigh  the  discontented  emirs  joined  the  Franks  in  the 
siege.  When  the  fortress  fell,  Charles  gave  it  to  Ibn  al  Ai'abi,  who  was  compelled  to 
give  much  gold  and  hostages  for  his  loyalty.  All  the  emirs  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Ebro  submitted  to  Charles  and  received  their  lands  from  him  in  fief  as  vassals 
of  the  Frank  crown ;  they  all  had  to  give  hostages  for  their  loyalty,  and  in  addition, 
the  walls  of  Saragossa  were  razed.  To  these  newly  conquered  districts  Charles  gave 
the  name  of  tlie  "  Spanish  March,"  and  appointed  a  Frank  as  Warden  of  the  Marches 
or  Marquis  thereof. 

The  main  force  of  the  Moslems  had  collected  beyond  the  Ebro.  Wlien  Charles 
was  about  to  cross  the  river  and  defeat  the  "  heathen  "  on  the  West,  there  came  tidings 
that  the  kingdom  was  threatened  from  the  North  by  the  "  heathen  "  Saxons,  and  thus 
Charles  was  compelled  to  interrupt  his  course  of  victory  in  the  West.  But  as  the  war 
was  brilliant  in  its  commencement,  so  at  its  conclusion  the  unforeseen  dangers  were 
great  and  the  losses  considerable.  The  emirs  hostile  to  the  Caliph  of  Cordova 
had  summoned  him  to  iihe  expedition,  but  on  his  retreat  he  found  enemies  among 
the  Basques. 

The  Frank  army  had  reached  six  miles  from  Pampeluna,  and  the  greatest  portion 
had  traversed  the  dangerous  passes,  when  the  rear-guard  of  the  Franks  suddenly 
saw  the  road  barred,  themselves  surromided  and  surprised  in  the  Valley  of  Ronces- 
valles. 

The  rear-guard  was  winding  its  way,  like  a  steel-clad-serpent,  over  the  lofty  range, 
by  a  narrow  path  overshadowed  by  the  forest,  and  overhung  by  precipices.  The 
nature  of  the  country,  the  narrowness  of  the  pass,  permitted  no  other  form  of  march 
than  a  broken  and  loose  line.  Here  the  Basques  rush  forth — the  thickets  had  con- 
cealed them  in  their  ambush — and  fall  on  the  unsuspecting  Franks.  One  portion 
of  the  Basques  plmider  the  baggage  and  slay  the  camp-followers.  Another  portion 
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suddenly  appearing  from  forest  and  rock,  occupies  the  heights  which  command  the 
gorges,  and  huri,  by  their  first  onset,  the  troops  covering  the  baggage-train  down  into 
the  valley  of  Roncesvalles ;  surprised,  unacquainted  with  the  locality,  encumbered  by 
the  weight  of  their  armor  in  these  naiTow  defiles,  the  Franks  themselves  seek  the 
low  ground  of  the  valley.     But  here  from  all  sides,  in  front,  in  rear,  the  light-armed 

Basques,  who  have  all  the  ad- 
vantage   of    the    ground,    throw 
themselves  on  the  heavy -armed 
Franks,  and  disperse  in  confusion 
the    detachments   of   the   Frank 
rear -guard.      Attacked    on    the 
rocky  path   above,  many  Frank 
warriors  had  already  been  hurled 
down  into  the  abysses,  many  slain, 
but  here  the  fight  in  the  valley  is 
destruction.     There  falls  in   the 
struggle  the  Seneschal  Eckhard, 
the   hero    of  the    later    popular 
legend  of  "  Eckhard  the  Trustv," 
the  high -steward   of  the    king; 
here  falls  the  Count  Palatine  An- 
selm,    his    chief  justiciar;    here 
falls  Hruotland  (Roland,  Orlando), 
the  Marquis  of  Brittany,  one  of 
his  bravest  heroes.     With  these 
high  dignitaries  fall  many  other 
nobles.     All  the  fighting  men  of 
the  rear-guard,  gentle  and  simple, 
down  to  the  last  man,  are  slain  j 
the  defeat  is  complete.    The  dark- 
ness comes  on,  and  the  Basques, 
laden  with  booty,  vanish  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  leaving  no 
trace.     When  the  advanced  por- 
tion  of  the  army,   informed  by 
fugitives  of  the  distress,  turned 
hastily  back,  it  could  find  no  enemy  on  whom  it  could  take  vengeance  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rear-guard.     But  fate  soon  after  delivered  to  Charles  the  originator  of  aU 
this  misfortune. 

The  exiled  duke  of  Aquitaine,  Lupus  (Wolf,  Welf),  who  had  fled  to  the  Basques 
and  been  elected  their  chief,  had  projected  and  led  this  attack  on  the  Franks.  He 
could  not  forget  what  Charles  had  done  to  his  house,  and  determined  to  avenge  on 
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diaries  the  fall  of  himself  and  his  house.  His  project  was  to  destroy  or  capture  in 
the  passes  of  the  mountain  the  whole  army  of  Charles,  but  it  succeeded  only  in  part. 
This  partial  success,  however,  was  a  satisfaction  to  the  revenge  nomished  by  the 
deposed  duke.  This  rejoicing  was  of  brief  duration.  He  was  captured  by  the  Franks, 
whether  in  battle  or  by  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Basques,  is  uncertain.  He  was 
brought  before  King  Charles,  judged  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Franks,  and,  in 
accordance  therewith,  hanged.  The  saga  current  among  the  people  said  this  duke 
of  Aquitaine  and  chieftain  of  the  Basques  was  one  of  the  last  descendants  of  the 
Merovingians. 

Charles  made  a  politic  concession  to  the  national  pride  of  the  Aquitanians  and  the 
Basques,  w^iose  fidelity  to  the  kingdom  had  been  so  useful,  whose  hostility  had  been, 
so  destructive.  The  two  sons  of  Lupus  were  not  made  to  expiate  the  treason  of  their 
father ;  they  both  received  the  ducal  dignity,  one  over  the  larger,  the  other  over  the 
smaller  half  of  the  Basques.  Till  their  majority,  Frank  counts  conducted  the  govern- 
ment in  their  name  ;  the  young  dukes  were  brought  up  at  Charles's  court.  Adalrich, 
the  eldest,  soon  after  he  came  of  age,  revolted,  was  defeated  and  deposed,  but  con- 
tinued the  struggle  against  the  Franks  till  he  perished  in  battle.  The  office  of  duke 
over  the  whole  Basque  territory  w^as  given  by  the  king  to  Sancho,  the  younger 
brother.  Sancho  remained  devoted  to  the  king,  and  under  him,  and  by  his  influence, 
his  people,  Aquitanians  as  well  as  Basques,  gradually  became  reconciled  to  the  loss  of 
their  independence,  especially  as  Charles  gave  them  a  show  of  independence  by  the 
creation  of  a  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  and  by  naming  as  king  his  third  son  by  Hildegard, 
the  three-year-old  Ludwig,  who  was  anointed  by  Hadrian  the  Pope.  Charles  told  the 
Aquitanians  that  he  gave  them  a  king  born  in  their  own  land.  In  fact,  Hildegard  had 
given  birth  to  her  son  while  accompanying  Charles  to  Spain ;  she  reached  Chasse- 
neuille,  near  Angouleme,  and  there  gave  birth  to  twins,  Lothar  and  Ludwig,  the 
eldest  of  whom  soon  died.  The  new  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  was  formed  from  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Basque  districts  m  one  direction,  in  the  other  from  the 
last  possessions  of  the  Westgoths  in  Gaul,  the  modern  Languedoc  and  Rousillon,  from 
the  new  conquests  of  Charles  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  a  portion  of  Burgundy. 

During  the  nonage  of  Ludwig,  royal  officers  named  by  Charles  ruled  in  his  name  ; 
but  the  new  kingdom  had  from  its  commencement  a  separate  court  and  distinct  admin- 
istration. The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  had  the  task  of  continuing  the  war  of  the 
Cross  against  the  Crescent ;  religious  zeal  or  hopes  of  booty  gave  the  stimulus,  for 
whatever  in  goods  or  land  was  won  from  the  Mussulman  by  these  frontier  guards  of 
the  Frank  kingdom,  belonged  to  them.  The  party  struggles  among  the  Moham- 
medans continued  long,  and  the  party  of  Spanish  Moslems  inchned  to  the  Franks 
lacilitated  the  conquest  of  Spanish  territory  by  the  Aquitanians  and  Basques  as  well 
as  by  the  Franks  themselves.  In  the  year  801,  King  Ludwig,  now  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  captured  Barcelona,  the  strongest  advanced  post  of  the  Mahometan 
power  in  Spain.  The  "  Spanish  Marquisate  "  founded  by  Charles  had  been  extended 
to  the  Ebro.     The  restoration  of  the  rule  of  the  Cross  on  this  territory  had  a  powerful 
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influence  on  the  remains  of  the  Westgoths  who  had  been  driven  by  the  Crescent  into 
the  Asturian  and  Cantabrian  liills.  Without  Charles's  invasions  of  Spain,  without  the 
estabHshment  of  Frank  power  on  Spanish  soil,  Christianity  and  Christians  woidd  soon 
have  vanished  from  the  north  of  Spain.  The  Westgothic  king,  Alphonso  II.,  in 
gratitude  for  the  support  atlbrded  him,  called  himself,  in  letters  to  King  Charles,  the 
"  vassal  "  of  the  Frank  kingdom. 

Charles  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  revival  of  Christian  states  in  Spam.  From 
this  victorious  beginning,  Christianity  made  advances  on  this  side,  and  gained  from 
the  Mahometan  faith  one  piece  of  territory  after  another  till  it  had  expelled  its 
enemy. 

Charles,  celebrated  by  all  Christendom  as  the  champion  of  the  faith,  long  bore  deep 
sorrow  in  his  heart  for  the  fate  of  his  favorite  Roland  in  the  valley  of  RoncesvaUes. 
In  folksongs,  in  lays  and  poems  of  the  French  and  German  Middle  Ages,  the  Fight  of 
Eoncesvalles  became  immortal,  and  around  Roland  in  particular  a  blooming  wreath  of 
sagas  arose.  The  tale  of  Roland  and  his  horn  was  born  under  a  Spanish  sky,  has 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  been  sung  in  the  valleys  of  Iceland ;  we  still  have  the 
runic  verses  containing  it.  In  this  tale  Roland  is  called  the  nephew  of  Charles — is 
the  giant-killer  who,  with  word  and  sword,  figlits  for  the  Christian  faith.  Ganelon  is 
the  traitor  who  brings  destruction  on  Roland  and  his  comrades.  His  steed  Falerich 
is  slain,  his  precious  helmet  Venerant  no  longer  protects  the  hero's  head ;  in  his  need 
Roland  sounds  his  horn  Olitanta.  This  magic  horn  is  of  ivory,  and  has  the  power  of 
being  heard  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Roland  gives  a  blast  to  call  his  comrades, 
now  descending  the  farther  slopes  of  the  mountain  ;  he  blows  so  strongly  that  the  veins 
of  his  neck  burst,  and  Charles,  far  away  in  France,  hears  the  sound,  and  has  a  fore- 
boding of  the  sore  need  in  which  his  favorite  knight  is  lying.  When  all  is  lost, 
Roland,  with  many  lamentations,  seeks  to  break  his  precious  sword  Durenda  on  a 
marble  pillar ;  he  grudges  such  a  weapon  to  his  foes.  The  pillar  is  cleft  by  the  blow ; 
the  sword  remains  uninjured.  Then  commending  his  soul  to  God,  Roland  the  hero 
passed  away. 

So  nms  the  tale  sung  by  many  a  troubadour  and  minstrel.  A  poem  called  the 
Lay  of  Roland  was  very  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  French  troubadour  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Theroulde,  composed  it.  It  became  the  battle-song  in  the  field, 
the  favorite  song  in  the  banquet  of  heroes.  In  the  battle  of  Hastings,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  October,  1066,  when  WilHam  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Nomiandy,  gained 
the  victory  over  Harold,  king  of  England,  the  minstrel  Taillefer  sang  the  song  to  the 
harp  before  the  battle  began,  and  the  Normans  in  chorus  repeated  the  refrain.  Down 
to  the  fourteenth  century  this  lay  was  sung  in  France  and  England  as  a  battle-song 
io  inspire  the  araiy  to  deeds  of  valor.  It  is  lost  in  its  original  older  form  :  but  frag- 
ments are  said  to  be  retained  on  the  lips  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
Basques,  in  the  craggy  vales  of  their  moimtain  home,  still  tell  many  a  tale  of  Roland 
and  of  Charles,  and  flowers  and  clifts  bear  still  the  name  of  Roland.  There  is  still 
pointed  out,  three  hundred  paces  from  the  Abbey  of  RoncesvaUes,  a  sepulchre  which 
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the  monks  describe  as  the  tomb  of  Roland.  It  is  a  chapel,  and  in  the  midst  is 
Roland's  grave.  Beneath  the  dunly-lighted  vault  are  thirty  bmying- places  of 
uncommon  size  covered  with  simple  uninscribed  stones.  Beneath  them  Roland's 
comrades  sleep. 


CHAPTER   Y. 


THE  SAXON  WAR— THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  SAXONS-THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  WTOU- 
KIND  AND  ALF— ALCUIN,  PRIVY  COUNCILLOR  OF  CHARLES— HIS  NEGOTIATIONS 
FOR  PEACE  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PRIESTLY  PARTY  IN  THE  COUNCIL- 
VIOLENT  REMOVAL  OF  SAXONS  FROM  THE  NORTH  TO  THE  SOUTHEAST- 
OPPRESSION  OF  THE  WIHMUODI-GAU. 


THE  arms  of  Charles  were 
victorious  in  all  directions ; 
all  submitted  to  him,  except 
one  single  people  with 
whom  he  fought  for  thirty- 
three  years.  It  was  the 
German  tribe  of  the  Saxons. 
The  struggle  of  Charles 
against  the  Saxons  has  been 
usually  written  in  a  false 
light,  and  has  for  centuries 
been  regarded  in  a  false 
light  by  the  German  people. 
This  struggle  presents  differ- 
ent appearances,  as  viewed 
from  the  Frank  or  Saxon 
side.  The  writers  from 
whose  pens  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  this  war,  the 
Christian  priests,  purposely 
or  from  bigotry,  have  ob- 
scured and  distorted  the 
causes  and  the  progress  of 
this  war ;  fortunately  for 
the  Saxons,  who  were  finally 
defeated,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Alcuin,  the  noblest  heart  and  the  clearest  head  among  the  privy  councillors 
of  Charles.     All  the  contemporaries  wlio   have  written  about  this  war  are  Frank 
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or  Romanic  writers,  and  Alcuin,  not  a  Saxon  of  the  continent  but  an  Anglo-Saxon 
from  Britain,  is  the  only  one  who  bears  witness  for  his  race.  The  true  form  of  this 
thirty-three  years  war  between  King  Charles  and  the  Saxons  can  only  be  ascertained 
from  an  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  a  fight  between  Franks  and  Saxons,  but  between 
Kino-  Charles  and  the  Saxons.  This  war  assumed  under  Charles  a  foim  far  different 
from  what  it  had  under  his  father  or  grandfather.  His  predecessors  had  defended 
themselves  and  their  kingdom  from  the  Saxons  ;  Charles  found  himself  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  attack  the  Saxons,  and  to  continue  the  war  down  to  the  subjugation 
and  submission  of  the  whole  race.  Charles  Martel  and  Pipin  had  repelled  the  plun- 
dering inroads  of  the  Saxons  into  the  Frank  territory,  since,  by  the  division  of 
Thuringia  between  Saxons  and  Franks,  they  had  been  made  unmediate  neighbors  on 
all  the  north  frontier.  When  any  warlike  complications  took  place  in  the  east,  south, 
or  west  of  the  kingdom,  one  or  other  of  the  Saxon  tribes  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  forays  and  raids  into  some  one  of  the  border  lands  of  the  Franks. 
Every  revolt  of  any  part  of  the  kingdom  had  found  sympathy  among  the  Saxons ;  the 
Saxons  not  only  supported  by  amis  the  revolts  of  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians — an 
assistance  arising  from  the  similarity  of  the  object  of  the  two  East  German  race 
fighting  for  their  old  independence,  and  the  interest  of  the  free  kingless  Saxons — but 
they  had  been  induced  by  the  bishops  of  the  Frank  kingdom  to  attack  repeatedly  the 
Frank  borders.  Whenever  any  plot  was  concocting  against  the  Frank  king,  the 
plotters  found  support  and  encouragement  among  the  Saxons. 

Hitherto  the  predecessors  of  Charles  had  been  fighting  with  the  Saxons  as  refrac- 
toiT  neighbors  who  violated  every  treaty  ;  in  the  case  of  Charles,  his  idea  of  unity,  of 
a  king  over  all  German  tribes  and  races,  and  his  idea  of  universal  Christianity  in  this 
kingdom,  led  to  his  war  against  the  Saxons.  Being  the  man  he  was,  and  inflamed  by 
these  ideas,  Charles  could  not  but  strive  to  effect  the  submission  of  the  Saxons  at 
any  price.  He  believed  he  had  a  mission  from  heaven;  in  both  points  he  had  an 
important  mission. 

While  most  of  Germany  was  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Franks,  and  had  at  least  externally  adopted  Christianity,  the  Saxons  remained  still 
independent,  free  and  heathen.  This  Saxon  race,  while  the  other  German  tribes  all 
around  it  had  been  changing,  alone  remained  unmoved  in  its  old  abodes,  and  there- 
fore retained  even  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  faith  and  customs  which  it  had  held  in 
primeval  times. 

More  than  seven  and  a  half  centuries  smce  the  days  of  the  Cheruscan  Arminius, 
and  about  five  centuries  since  the  formation  of  the  Saxon  league,  had  passed  v^^thout 
important  change,  except  that  their  constitution  had  become  overpoweringly  demo- 
cratic by  the  banishment  or  subjection  of  the  aristocratic  families  who,  casting  loving 
eyes  on  foreign  lords,  had  often  betrayed  the  race  and  nation.  Although  all  around 
them  the  Gennans  submitted  to  the  sceptre  of  the  renowned  Charies,  and  lived  free 
beneath  his  sway,   yet   all   the  branches  of  the  Saxon  race  clung  steadfastly  and 
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jealously  to  their  '^kingless"  freedom  as  in  the  days  of  Arminius ;  and  the  political 
freedom  of  the  Alemanni,  Franks  or  Bavarians  in  the  kingdom  of  Charles,  in  spite 
of  numerous  advantages,  did  not  please  them  so  vv^ell  that  they  felt  inclined  to 
exchange  for  it  their  primeval  freedom. 

We  have  no  proof  that  the  Saxons  at  large  had  improved  on  their  pmuitive 
civilization.  Indeed,  the  rudiments  of  culture  received  by  the  Frisians  from  contact 
with  the  Romans  seem  to  have  decayed,  and  even  the  chiefs  of  the  Saxons  in  Charles's 
time  sliow  themselves  far  inferior  to  the  old  Cheru scans  and  Arminius.  The  poetry 
of  the  Saxons  which  rings  in  the  elder  Edda  and  echoes  in  the  second,  while  it  has. 
grandeur  in  thought  and  sound,  displays  much  that  is  unpolished  and  uncouth,  much 
that  even  if  not  perfectly  rough,  is  in  regard  to  artistic  form  unfinished,  a  great 
deficiency  in  the  qualities  that  mark  the  nations  of  the  interior  of  Germany,  in  depth  of 
feeling  and  soul.  These  defects  are  not  apparent  in  the  heroic  songs  of  the  Lombards, 
or  in  the  beginnings  of  Old  French  and  South  German  poetry.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
who  migrated  to  Britain,  and  the  Frisians,  received  some  culture  from  the  Old  Roman 
and  Galhc  population,  and  especially  from  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  five 
branches  of  the  Saxon  stock,  the  Westphalians  on  the  Sieg,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe, 
and  both  banks  of  the  Ems  ;  the  Engern  on  both  sides  of  the  Weser  as  far  as  the 
Leine  ;  the  Eastplialians  as  far  as  the  Elbe  ;  the  Frisians^  who  are  deemed  a  branch  of 
Engern,  and  the  people  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  as  far  as  the  Eider,  the  Nord- 
alhingians,  made  no  progress  because  they  kept  themselves  shut  off  from  the  influences 
of  Roman  as  well  as  of  Christian  culture.  Their  only  progress  had  been  in  extension 
of  their  territories.  They  had  employed  the  time  of  the  "  Great  Migrations,"  and 
afterwards  of  the  migration  of  the  Lombard  and  other  tribes,  to  push  forward  into  the 
deserted  districts.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  after  a  portion  of  Thuringia  had 
fallen  to  their  share,  the  Saxons  extended  from  the  Eider  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Fulda  and  Werra,  from  the  Elbe  and  Saale  to  the  Rhine.  The  whole  northwest  of 
Germany  and  a  large  district  in  the  centre  was  therefore  the  land  of  the  Saxons. 

This  Saxony  had  great  extent,  but  the  population  stood  in  no  proportion  to  this 
extent ;  any  more  than  the  civilization  of  the  people  did  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  It  seems  that  the  more  democratic  the  constitution  of  the  Saxons  became,  the 
more  did  the  early  Saxon  federation  break  up  into  many,  not  hundreds,  but  thousands 
of  pieces — into  an  anarchy  indeed,  but  an  anarchy  of  freedom.  In  the  time  of  Charles, 
nothing  but  their  religion  and  their  pride  of  race  bound  together  the  nmnerous  Saxon 
cantons ;  a  common  head  of  the  w^hole  race,  such  as  had  existed  among  the  East  and 
West  Goths,  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians  had  not  been  seen  among  the  Saxons  for 
centuries.  Not  even  each  of  the  five  branches  had  a  head,  but  each  community,  as  in 
old  days,  retained  its  elected  alderman,  and  the  limits  of  the  township  or  canton  were 
not  great.  Scarcely  two  places  in  the  Saxon  territory  could,  in  the  time  of  Charles, 
be  called  cities,  and  these  deserved  the  name  only  because  they  were  strongholds. 
There  was  no  civic  population,  no  trade  or  commerce  there.  The  land  was  rough  and 
savage,  poor  in  gold  and  crops,  rich  in  heaths,  immense  woods,  swampy  morasses,. 
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especially  towards  the  north  and  east.  In  many  districts  the  families  did  not  live 
together  in  hamlets  or  villages,  but  in  isolated  farms.  A  brook,  a  hill  or  a  forest 
formed  the  boundary  of  each  canton.  A  poor  and  rude  roof  sheltered  v^^ife  and  child, 
they  had  no  further  protection  from  the  v^^eather.  The  game  which  his  forests 
supplied  in  abmidance,  the  fish  in  the  river,  and  his  cattle  fm-nished  the  Saxon's  chief 
support ;  the  cattle  were  pastured  wherever  pasture  was  found.  War  and  plunder 
gave  him  booty. 

The  freemen  of  the  Saxons  were  divided  into  three  classes :  the  Nobles,  now  small 
in  number,  but  mfluential  by  their  wealth,  the  Freelings  or  Fully  Free,  and  the  Lassen 
or  Vassals.  This  last  class  was  numerous  and  consisted  of  men  without  possessions 
of  their  own,  who  occupied  lands  on  the  properties  of  the  fully  free  and  the  nobles ; 
subject  to  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  but  personally  free. 

In  all  parts  of  Germany,  the  Saxons,  in  the  time  of  Charles,  were  considered  the 
"  wild  Saxons."  They  passed  for  being  more  savage  and  cruel  than  any  other  foe, 
and  as  crafty  and  artlul  barbarians.  From  early  time  down  to  the  late  Middle  Age 
they  bore  a  character  of  being  not  fit  to  be  trusted;  the  sequel  will  show  that  oaths 
and  treaties  were  held  as  nothing  by  the  Saxons  when  Franks  were  concerned,  and 
that  they  difter  in  this  respect  from  the  Suevi  and  Alemanni ;  a  proof  that  their 
morals  were  less  elevated  than  those  of  these  German  brethren.  The  Cherusci  in  the 
days  of  Charles  were  mideniably  lower  in  the  scale  of  morals  than  the  old  Cherusci  of 
the  days  of  Arminius ;  they  had  become  savage.  So  much  the  more  had  the  time 
come  to  make  them  Christian,  and  thus  instil  moral  principles. 

But  this  was  for  various  grounds  a  heavier  task  with  the  Saxons  than  with  other 
Germans.  The  Saxons  saw  that  wherever  Charles  and  his  father  had  carried  Chris- 
tianity, three  things  came  into  the  country — a  numerous  priesthood,  a  Frank  feudal 
nobility,  a  swarm  of  tax-gatherers.  They  regarded  baptism  as  a  mark  of  sei-vitude. 
Under  their  old  gods  the  Saxon,  man  or  woman,  was  free,  quite  free ;  the  power  of 
the  priest  or  of  the  noble  w^as  something  unknown  on  Saxon  soil.  They  had  hitherto 
paid  no  tithes  or  taxes,  either  to  a  priesthood  or  to  a  foreign  or  native  court ;  the 
soldiers  and  tax-gatherers  of  no  court  had  touched  the  house  and  home  of  the 
free  Saxon. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  soon  as  the  gods  of  Hght  had  conquered  the 
Pelasgian  gods  of  darkness,  each  man  was  free  ;  that  is,  the  power  of  privileged 
classes  ceased  as  soon  as  the  mutually  connected  priestly  class  and  hero-class  had  been 
driven  from  the  country  by  the  spmt  and  arm  of  the  people  reasserting  itself.  To 
hate  priestcraft  and  be  free,  was  the  watchword  of  the  Greeks  in  the  flourishing  time  of 
their  states.  It  had  been  so  among  the  old  Germans  ;  and  in  Charles's  time  it  was  so 
among  the  Saxons  in  the  highest  degree.  They  had  no  priestly  class.  For  a  whole 
population,  we  find  only  one  priest  and  two  assistants  ;  and  usually  each  head  of  a 
household  was  the  priest  of  his  family  and  offered  sacrifice.  They  had  no  temples, 
but  only  "  Haine "  or  holy  places  cleared  in  the  forest,  with  places  for  sacrifice,  and 
thousand-year-old  oaks,  with  seats  placed  around  for  solemn  feasts  or  popular 
GO 
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festivities.  Here  they  celebrated  their  cheerful  feasts  of  Nature  to  greet  the  Spring 
and  the  Winter ;  and  other  feasts  between.  For  the  feasts  of  the  Saxons,  like  those  of 
the  heathen  Germans  in  general,  were  of  a  cheerful  character,  with  banquets,  dances 
and  songs.  The  summer  sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  harvest,  with  fires  kindled  by 
night  in  the  plains  and  on  the  hills  ;  maidens  adorned  the  altars  with  the  fruits  of  the 
year,  and  hung  wreaths  on  the  trees  that  surrounded  the  "  holy  "  space. 

Here  too  their  assemblies  were  held ;  the  meetings  of  the  canton  or  gan,  the  great 
national  meetings  at  the  consecrated  meadow,  where  three  or  seven  holy  oaks  stood 
together,  and  where  a  holy  stream  rushed  by.  The  cantonal  meetings  consisted  of  the 
freemen  of  the  several  divisions ;  the  great  meeting  of  the  nation,  the  Landtag,  con- 
sisted of  elected  deputies  from  each  canton  ;  each  canton  sent  twelve  nobles,  twelve 
freemen,  twelve  lasscn  to  the  diet  which  was  held  every  year ;  in  it  the  Saxons 
discussed  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  decided  on  peace  or  war.  And  when  war  was 
resolved  on,  and  the  Saxon  army  had  to  march  against  the  enemy,  here  they  elected 
their  dukes,  or  leaders  for  the  campaign.  The  electors  were  the  deputies  of  the  three 
free  classes  who  had  been  sent  to  the  diet  by  all  the  cantons.  The  general  was 
elected  without  any  regard  to  nobihty  ;  he  coidd  be  chosen  from  any  of  the  three 
classes.  Valor  and  distinguished  service  in  war  decided  the  election.  The  judge 
of  the  canton,  the  alderman,  was  always  chosen  from  the  nobles,  while  the  head 
of  the  Mark  or  district  could  be  chosen  as  they  liked,  from  any  one  of  the  three 
classes  of  freemen. 

The  weakness  of  the  Saxon  military  power  as  compared  with  the  Franks  lay  in 
the  fact  that  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  they  had  no  collective  head,  no  supreme  ruler 
for  the  whole  of  the  nation.  While  the  Franks  had  in  the  king  or  his  lieutenant,  a 
commander  for  the  collective  Franks,  such  an  officer  had  not  existed  for  centuries 
among  the  Saxons,  but  each  tribe  elected  for  the  campaign  its  own  separate  leader. 
The  Eastphalians  had  their  own  duke,  so  had  the  Westphalians,  so  the  Engern  and 
the  others.  There  was  a  thorough  want  of  unity  in  command,  of  a  strong  connection 
of  military  forces  which  in  themselves  were  formidable.  From  this  cause  the  Saxons 
on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  some  victories,  would  have  remained  during  the  thirty-three 
years  war  inferior  to  the  Franks,  and  must  necessarily  be  at  a  greater  disadvantage 
when  opposed  to  Charles,  the  powerful  head  of  the  Frank  kingdom,  especially  as  the 
Franks,  who  had  long  been  Christians,  had  been  excited  by  a  fanatical  priestly  class 
against  the  Saxons,  by  priests  who  taught  them  that  the  ''  religion  of  the  Saxons  w^as 
a  devil-worship,  their  deities  were  fiends  of  hell,"  and  that  war  against  them  was  a 
war  against  ^'worshippers  of  evil  spirits." 

Charles  took  into  the  field  with  him  the  relics  of  the  saints ;  a  host  of  priests 
followed  his  army  between  the  mounted  men  and  the  infantry ;  abbots,  priests,  clergy 
of  every  rank,  not  as  chaplains  of  the  Frank  army,  but  as  missionaries ;  men  who, 
setthng  on  the  territory  of  tlie  Saxons,  would  convert  them  to  Christianity,  and  found 
for  themselves  churches,  abbeys,  bishoprics.  Before  the  Saxons  expected  it,  Charles 
in  person  was  on  Saxon  soil  in  the  year  772,  and  as  he  found  no  Saxon  army  collected, 
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he  ravaged  Westplialia  with  fire  and  sword.  ^'  By  stratagem  " — the  Frank  accounts 
allow  this — he  got  possession  of  the  Eresburg,  the  stronghold  of  the  Saxons  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dieniel,  where  now  Stadtberge  lies  in  the  circle  of  Paderborn. 

The  Eresburg  was  named  after  Eor  or  Er,  the  god  whose  wisdom  directs  the 
"battle.  Another  name  for  him  among  the  Saxons  was  ^' Saxnot,"  that  is,  Odin's 
brother-in-arms,  an  indication  that  as  in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  so  among  the 
old  Germans,  the  gods  were  only  personifications  of  qualities  of  the  one  god  Odin  or 
Wodan.  This  war-god  is  named  in  the  Scandinavian  North  Tyr,  in  Upper  Germany 
Ziu,  as  well  as  Eor  and  Er,  his  Saxon  name.  The  Saxons  also  called  him  Tin,  and 
after  him  the  third  day  of  the  week  is  named  in  German  Dienstag,  in  English  Tuesday, 
in  Alemamiian  also  Ertag  or  Irtag  (Ersday  or  Irsday).  The  Eresburg  was  therefore 
dedicated  to  the  god  who  directed  the  battle  ;  and  not  far  from  it,  in  the  consecrated 
district  in  the  Egge  mountain  range,  was  the  great  national  sanctuary  of  the  Saxons, 
in  which  stood  the  Irmensul,  an  ancient  mighty  tree,  holy  to  all  the  Saxons.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  tree  was  to  the  Saxons  an  emblem  of  the  "  Tree  of  life  and  time  " 
of  which  their  poets  sang,  whose  roots  penetrated  the  world,  whose  top  overshadowed 
heaven,  whose  boughs  extended  over  the  universe,  at  whose  feet  the  gods  sat  in 
judgment.  That  the  Irmensul  {sid,  saide  in  old  Gemian,  a  straight  tree-trunk)  was 
such  an  emblem  is  confirmed  by  their  holding  l)eneath  the  Irmensul  their  national 
diet,  their  law  proceedings,  their  popular  festivities. 

It  may  be,  that  near  the  Irmensul  was  a  memorial  of  the  old  Cheruscan  prince 
Arminius ;  we  read  indeed  that  a  statue  of  Arminius  was  found  ;  the  hero  was  in 
armor  on  a  marble  pillar  eleven  feet  high,  the  base  of  the  pillar  was  two  ells  thick 
and  made  of  rough  calcareous  stone,  rings  of  copper  and  in  part  of  gold  surrounded 
the  pillar. 

The  size  of  the  Saxon  sanctuary  was  large.  Beside  the  holy  spring  at  the  foot  of 
the  Irmensul,  in  whose  sweet  waters  the  weaiy  army  of  Charles  quenched  its  thirst 
in  the  hot  days,  much  gold  and  silver  was  found  stored  up,  and  spoils  of  early  and  late 
date  hung  up  as  offerings. 

The  Franks  took  three  days  to  destroy  everything  belonging  to  this  sacred  precinct 
in  the  Esi^egebiro-.  Charles  then  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  land  up  to  the 
Weser.  The  Saxons  had  no  forces  collected ;  they  durst  not  venture  to  meet  the 
Franks  in  the  open  field.  The  latter  easily  penetrated  deeper  into  the  country ;  the 
foremost  cantons  promised  submission  on  terms  which  Charles  offered  them.  He 
demanded  twelve  hostages,  children  of  important  men.  They  gave  them.  Charles 
then  withdrew  to  Thionville  on  the  Moselle,  taking  with  him  the  hostages  and  the 
gold  and  silver  offerings  found  in  the  Saxon  sanctuary.  The  progress  of  the  Lombards 
in  Italy,  the  appeal  for  aid  made  by  the  Pope,  and  Charles's  hope  that  Christianity,  as 
it  had  favored  him  elsewhere,  would  open  among  the  Saxons  a  peaceful  path  to  Frank 
dominion,  and  bring  this  race  too  into  a  union  with  the  other  German  races,  under  one 
God  and  one  head— all  these  reasons  induced  Charles  to  conclude  peace  with  the 
Saxons  and  cross  the  Alps. 
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Charles  had  stipulated,  and  the  Saxons  had  admitted  in  the  treaty,  that  the  preach- 
ing of  Christianity  was  to  meet  with  no  opposition.  The  Saxon  chiefs  who  gave  then* 
children  as  hostages  did  not  accept  the  treaty  as  unplying  that  the  children  were  to 
be  made  Christians  at  once.  But  the  zeal  of  Charles  to  make  everything  Christian 
and  his  poUtic  eye  intei-preted  it  othervdse ;  he  placed  the  hostages,  the  children  of 
free  Saxons,  in  convents,  and  had  them  educated  as  Christians.  These  convents,  it  is 
true,  wore  the  educational  establishments  of  the  period,  and  Charles  had  his  own  son 
Lewis  educated  in  one.  The  education  was  a  careful  one,  and  bore  good  fruit. 
But  of  course  these  Saxon  youths,  with  their  instruction  in  ancient  Roman  culture, 
received  also  instruction  in  Christianity,,  nay,  were  expressly  prepared  to  propagate  it 
in  their  native  country — an  evident  breach  of  faith  towards  the  heathen  parents  of  the 
children. 

Charles's  zeal  and  policy  worl^ed  successfully  for  the  national  and  religious  unity 
of  all  the  Germans.  The  noble  Saxon  hostages  contributed  much  in  both  respects. 
Afterwards  many  of  them  returned  to  the  land  of  their  birth  to  proclaun  the  religion 
of  Christ.  One  of  them  was  Ebbo,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  preached 
Christianity  to  the  Danes. 

This  partial  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Charles,  this  Christianizing  of  heathen 
youths  by  placing  them  in  Christian  convents,  had  the  result  of  making  the  Saxons 
feel  themselves  less  bound  by  such  hostages.  They  now  had  no  cause  for  fear  lest 
Charles  might  kill  their  children,  if  their  fathers  and  kindred  violated  the  treaty.  As 
far  as  concerned  Saxon  interests,  these  noble  youths,  who  were  made  into  Frank 
Christians,  were  in  the  eyes  of  every  good  Saxon  regarded  as  lost.  Charles  jput  none 
of  these  hostages  to  death  when  the  Saxons  again  revolted. 

The  troops  of  priests  left  by  hmi  in  the  territories  of  the  Saxons  to  teach  Chris- 
tianity during  the  absence  of  the  army,  made  themselves  at  home  there,  and  continued 
in  their  zeal  of  conversion  after  the  departure  of  the  army ;  but  they  preached  to  deaf 
ears,  and  when  Charles  had  crossed  the  Alps,  the  Saxons  drove  away  the  missionary 
priests,  expelled  the  Frank  garrison  from  the  Eresburg,  took  by  storm  Siegburg,  a 
Frank  fortress  on  the  Ruhr,  and  advanced  into  Frank  territory,  the  Christian  country 
of  Hesse,  as  far  as  Fritzlar;  they  hoped  to  take  vengeance  on  the  church  of  that 
place  for  the  desecration  of  their  national  sanctuary.  But  they  were  repulsed ;  the 
church  of  Fritzlar  w\as  saved. 

We  here  see  a  proof  of  the  change  which  now  had  taken  place  in  this  war.  It 
was  no  longer  a  war  of  races,  a  war  between  two  political  principles,  between  free- 
dom without  a  king  on  one  side,  and  monarchy  on  the  other ;  it  was  now  a  religious; 
war,  a  struggle  for  the  old  gods,  whom  they  feared  to  lose  with  their  freedom,  their 
independence,  their  ancestral  customs ;  consequently,  in  many  respects  a  holy  war. 

On  the  news  from  Saxony,  Charles  hastened  from  Italy;  he  swore  to  subjugate 
^^  the  faithless  and  perjured  Saxons,"  or  destroy  them  forever.  He  recovered  Siegburg 
in  77-5,  placed  a  fresh  garrison  in  the  Eresburg,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Weser.  The 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  his  overpowering  force — for  he  had  summoned  all  the 
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forces  of  his  kingdom — did  not  permit  the  Saxons  to  meet  him  in  the  field.     The 
Westphalians  alone  ventured  on  a  night  attack. 

Tlie  Westphalians,  these  Saxons  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  led  by  a  hero  in  the 
full  bloom  of  manhood,  who  had  m  Imn  the  stuff  for  a  great  general.  This  was  the 
noble  Widukind  (Wittekind).  In  this  struggle  for  hfe  and  death,  the  light  man  in 
the  riglit  place  came  forward  and  stepped  on  the  stage.  But  he  was  not  the  leader 
of  all  the  Saxons,  he  was  merely  the  leader  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  he  had  the  fate  of 
Arminius — the  jealousy  of  other  tribes  and  their  leaders  did  not  allow  the  chosen 
chief  of  one  tribe  to  be  the  supreme  commander  of  the  whole  people. 

A  Frank  detachment  liad  been  left  behind  by  Charles  in  a  strong  camp  near  the 
modern  Liibbke,  not  far  from  Minden  on  the  Weser ;  he  himself  had  marched  against 
the  Engern  and  Eastphalians.  Widukind  surprised  this  detachment,  and  defeated  it 
again  and  again ;  it  would  have  been  destroyed  had  not  Charles  come  up  in  haste  in 
time  to  save  the  remains  of  it. 

Want  of  any  idea  of  national  unity,  and  the  consequent  want  of  unity  in  their 
military  forces  and  of  a  single  commander,  here  displayed  themselves.  Widukind  had 
been  victorious ;  Charles  had  defeated  tlie  Eastphalians  so  quickly  that  on  his  return 
he  surprised  the  Engern  and  defeated  them  as  the  Eastphalians  had  submitted  and 
given  hostages.  Thus  Widukind,  in  spite  of  his  victories,  coidd  do  nothing  against 
the  collected  forces  of  the  Franks.  He  withdrew  into  the  forests,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Westphahans  was  reduced  to  give  hostages  to  Charles.  Terrible  devastation  was 
wrought  by  the  four  columns  which  Charles  had  sent  out  in  the  September  of  774, 
and  by  the  main  army  which  entered  the  Saxon  territory  in  775  ;  but  this  vengeance 
only  embittered  the  Saxons,  and  Charies  had  scarcely  left  for  the  South  to  put  down 
the  revolt  of  the  Duke  of  Friuli  and  other  conspirators  who  were  in  secret  alliance 
with  the  Lombard  Adalgis  and  Arighis,  when  Widukind  rose  in  his  rear  in  775,  and 
again  captured  Siegburg.  The  terrible  rapidity  with  which  Charies,  starting  from 
Alsace,  threw  himself  on  the  southern  rebels,  beheaded  the  Duke  Rotgaut  and  deposed 
the  dukes  of  Lombardy,  deprived  Widukind  of  his  allies,  the  Lombard  dukes ;  he  had 
no  accession  of  strength  from  his  own  country,  and  his  previous  success  had  not 
taught  his  countrymen  that  only  under  one  leader,  only  under  him,  could  they  hope 
for  safety  or  victory  over  the  Franks,  who  fought  under  the  lead  of  one  commander, 
and  who,  moreover,  were  superior  in  numbers  and  resources. 

With  eagle  speed,  Charles  stood  once  more  in  the  Saxon  provinces.  The  Saxons, 
«till  separated  and  in  isolated  bodies,  without  unity  of  command,  had  the  fortune  of 
the  previous  year.  Unsuccessful  in  many  battles,  in  presence  of  the  enormous  forces 
of  Charies,  by  whom  the  Engern  and  Eastphalians  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
Ibeaten  in  detail,  each  tribe  apart,  and  who  had  already  advanced  to  the  sources  of 
the  Lippe,  many  Saxon  nobles,  with  their  followers,  to  obtain  peace  for  themselves, 
promised  submission  and  the  adoption  of  Christianity.  Many  were  on  the  spot 
baptized  with  their  wives  and  children ;  among  others,  Hessi,  the  leader  of  the  East- 
^ahaJiaus^  and  Bruno,  Widukind's  son-in-law,  the  chief  of  the  Engern. 
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Charles  now  built  castles  in  Saxony,  and  made  a  longer  sojourn  with  his  army  in 
the  country.  But  he  could  not  remain  there  always ;  when  he  withdi'ew  his  army, 
an  insurrection  was  certain.  He  was  therefore  exceedingly  anxious  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation of  these  two  great  German  races,  the  Saxons  and  the  Franks.  In  the  spring 
of  777,  he  held  a  great  diet  in  the  Saxon  territory,  in  Paderborn.  The  Frank  nobles 
were  ordered  to  meet  the  nobles  of  the  Saxons,  the  freemen  of  the  Franks  to  meet  the 
freemen  of  the  Saxons.  Nobles  and  freemen  of  the  Saxons  appeared  in  great  numbers 
before  the  king.  No  opposition  was  heard.  Charles's  personal  influence,  his  power 
to  gain  the  hearts  of  men,  affected  most  of  them  for  the  moment ;  Saxony  appeared 
subdued,  even  many  of  the  unbaptized  were  baptized  in  his  presence,  and  promised  to 
do  what  he  requested — to  follow  his  summons  to  the  field,  and  in  no  way  oppose  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  in  their  country.  Charles,  however,  had  previously  ordained 
that  whoever  opposed  these  two  demands  should  lose  his  property  and  fi'om  a  freeman 
become  a  serf,  bondman  or  slave.  This  was  a  political  mistake,  the  more  so  that  the 
most  considerable  man  of  the  Saxon  race,  Widukind,  did  not  appear  at  Paderborn. 
Misfortune  had  not  subdued  him.  He  and  a  few  friends  had  taken  refuge  in  Jutland 
with  his  brother-in-law  Siegfried,  king  of  Denmark. 

Wlien  Charles  was  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  loss  at  RoncesvaUes  befell  him, 
Widukind,  in  the  days  of  May,  778,  returned  to  his  home  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
his  countrymen,  the  Westphalians,  revolted  once  more  under  his  leadership.  Canton 
after  canton  joined  him ;  he  sought,  in  the  words  of  the  Frank  account,  "  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  against  the  Franks."  They  destroyed  the  churches  which  had  been 
built,  and  drove  away  or  slew  the  Frank  priests,  tithe  collectors,  and  garrisons.  To 
make  a  terrible  example,  Charles  had  let  robbery,  murder,  and  devastation  run  riot  in 
Saxony ;  vengeance  was  now  taken  for  his  conduct.  Widukind  and  the  Saxons  made 
a  fearful  use  of  the  law  of  retaliation.  They  invaded  the  Frank  territory,  and,  to 
show  that  their  expedition  was  one  of  revenge,  they  poured  in  a  torrent  of  murder 
and  destruction  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  From  Deutz,  opposite  Cologne,  as  far  as 
Coblentz,  farms,  churches,  convents,  man  and  woman  fell  beneath  their  firebrands 
and  their  swords.  They  returned  homeward  through  the  Ober  Lalmgau.  On  the 
retreat,  their  rear  suffered  a  defeat  near  Leisa  and  Buttenfeld  on  the  Eder  from  a 
body  of  East  Franks  and  Alemanni  who  overtook  them  ;  but  the  main  Saxon  army 
had  withdrawn  into  the  forests,  and  the  pursuers  did  not  follow  them  up. 

King  Charles  flamed  out  in  anger  at  this  violation  of  their  oaths  by  the  Saxons ; 
and  Christian  historians  still  talk  of  the  "  Saxons  playing  with  oaths."  But  Charles 
and  these  writers  have  forgotten  that  Christian  Franks  and  Lombards,  from  the  time 
of  Clovis,  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  Charles  himself  not  excepted,  had  trifled  with 
the  most  solemn  engagements  when  it  seemed  to  their  advantage  to  do  so ;  most  of  all 
had  the  Church  thus  trifled  with  oaths,  that  Romish  Church  which  absolved  from  oaths 
on  slight  pretexts,  which  laid  down  the  principle  that  oaths  were  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics  or  heathen,  and  which  had  recognized  as  befitting  a  Christian  the  violation  of 
pledges  and  promises  made  in  the  face  of  Europe. 
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Charles,  in  779,  and  again  in  780,  marched  into  Saxony  with  all  his  disposable 
force.  We  have  only  Frank  accounts  of  the  struggle.  Although  the  hosts  of  Charles 
overspread  the  country,  the  resistance  of  Widukiud  was  obstinate.  After  a  brave, 
fierce  struggle  on  the  Aa,  near  Bocholt,  Widukhid  met  Charles  in  the  open  field  at 
Coesfeld.  He  was  defeated,  because  he  had  no  support  from  the  Eastphalians  and 
Engem,  from  the  Frisians  and  Nordalbingians,  and  he  again  took  refuge  with  his 
brother-in-law  Siegfried  in  Schleswig.  Deserted  by  their  Saxon  brethren,  the  West- 
phahans  could  do  nothing  but  submit.  Even  the  Eastphalians  and  the  Engern  sub- 
mitted and  gave  hostages  before  Charles  crossed  the  Weser,  beyond  w^hich  they  were 
situated. 

How  nuist  the  heart  of  Widukind  have  bled  to  find  his  kindred  acting  thus  !  How 
must  the  belief  held  by  Charles  have  been  streng-thened,  that  only  a  few  opposed  him  ! 
As  canton  after  canton,  tribe  after  tribe  of  the  Saxons,  submitted,  Charles,  in  780, 
crossed  the  Ocker.  This  soil  of  the  Nordalbingians  had  never  felt  the  tread  of  a 
Frank ;  this  last  reserve  of  the  Saxons,  which  had  never  taken  part  in  a  general  war, 
now  submitted;  nobles  and  freemen  hastened  to  the  camp  of  Charles  at  Orheim, 
where  the  Ore  flows  mto  the  Elbe. 

The  Saxons  were  baptized  in  crowds.  But  the  conduct  of  Charles  was  unchristian. 
He  made  the  population  baptized  at  Orheim  take  an  oath  of  submission  of  the  strictest 
kind.  Every  Saxon  was  to  be  executed  ^^  who  burnt  the  dead  after  the  old  fashion, 
avoided  baptism  by  flight,  or  eat  meat  on  fast-days.  Every  Saxon  was  to  be  fined  in 
money  or  land  who,  within  the  space  of  a  year,  did  not  have  his  childi'en  baj^tized,  or 
who  offered  prayers  at  a  spring,  a  tree,  or  a  gTove." 

The  royal  decree  thus  imposed  Christianity  like  a  yoke  on  the  heathen  Saxons. 
The  punishment  of  death  was  mflictec^  for  adherence  to  heathenism,  that  is,  to  their 
primitive  faith  and  old  freedom.  He  was  determined  that  every  branch  or  twig  of  the 
German  stock  which  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  kmgdom  must  sacrifice  its  sectional 
existence,  and  be  bent  or  broken  if  it  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  unity  of  the  kingdom. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  Italy  again  called  Charles  across  the  Alps ;  the  Saxons 
remained  quiet,  because  powerful  detachments  of  Franks  remained  in  the  country, 
and  the  Saxons  were  less  united  than  ever.  Returning  from  Italy  in  782,  Charles 
again  proceeded  to  make  the  Saxons  Christian  and  Frank,  and  to  enforce  on  them, 
as  he  had  on  the  Lombards,  portions  of  the  Frank  institutions,  especially  in  military 
and  legal  matters.  He  did  this  at  a  diet  at  Lippspring.  In  the  country  where  popular 
freedom  was  native,  where  no  one,  except  the  person  elected  by  the  precinct,  had  ever 
been  the  head  of  a  canton,  Charles  introduced  heads  of  cantons  named  by  himself, 
counts  such  as  the  Franks  had.  Some  native  Saxon  nobles  were  made  counts,  and 
many  were  thus,  by  ambition  and  interest,  di'awn  from  their  own  people  over  to  the 
Frank  court ;  but  the  majority  of  the  counts  were  Franks.  Frank  nobles,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  settled  down  on  Saxon  soil.  In  one  important  point  the  free  Saxon 
constitution  was  broken  down,  the  people  were  placed  under  foreign  lords ;  at  the 
<5ame  time  the  Saxons  saw  how  Charles  encircled  them  with  garrisons  in  the  er.st, 
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west  and  south,  and  established  others  in  the  interior  of  their  country.  They  saw  how 
the  Chiistian  clergy,  supported  by  the  Frank  military  commanders,  urged  on  the  work 
of  conversion,  and  how  the  new  counts  were  hard  tyrants.  The  Franks  collected  the 
tithes  with  great  strictness  by  military  companies  from  house  to  house,  and  demanded 
corvee  or  statute-labor  for  the  building  of  churches,  castles,  and  fortifications. 

Such  exactions  made  clear  to  all  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  which  Charles  had 
made  with  them.  Widukind  went  to  the  Sorbians  dwelling  between  the  Saale  and 
the  Elbe,  a  Slavonic  tribe,  and  excited  them  to  invade  Thuringia.  When  Charles 
directed  his  march  against  the  Sorbians,  Widukind  stirred  up  the  Frisians,  who  now 
for  the  first  time  took  part  in  the  war.  He  stood  once  more  on  his  native  soil,  the 
avenger  of  his  people,  the  champion  of  their  injured  liberty  and  faith.  Charles 
recalled  the  army  sent  against  the  Sorbians,  for  the  Saxons  had  again  slain  the 
Frank  priests  and  tithe  collectors,  the  Frank  counts  and  their  followers  who  harassed 
the  Saxons ;  and  the  Saxons  placed  in  office  by  Charles,  Saxons  of  the  Frank 
party,  and  therefore  doomed  to  death,  only  escaped  destruction  by  flight  into  Frank 
territory. 

The  army  recalled  from  the  Sorbian  country  is  commanded  by  Charles's  chamber- 
lain Adalgis,  his  High  Marshal  Geilo,  and  the  Palgrave  (Count  Palatine)  Worad.  On 
Saxon  soil  they  unite  with  Count  Dietrich,  a  relative  of  Charles,  in  command  of  troops 
of  Franks  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Main  whom  Charles,  at  the  first  news  of  revolt,  had 
dispatched  in  haste  to  Saxony.  By  advice  of  Dietrich,  the  position  of  the  Saxons  is 
reconnoitred,  and  they  determine  to  attack  before  the  revolters  receive  any  accessions. 
The  Suntelberg  rises  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Weser  between  Minden  and  Rinteln 
not  far  from  the  stream.  On  the  north  side  of  this  mountain  Widukind  has  his  camp 
and  meeting-place.  Under  the  notion  that  they  have  only  a  detachment  of  rebels 
before  them,  and  jealous  lest  Dietrich,  the  king's  kinsman,  appropriate  the  credit  of 
the  victory  the  three  leaders  of  the  army  intended  for  the  Sorbians,  resolve  to  attack 
the  Saxons  without  him.  Dietrich's  camp  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Siintelberg ;  the 
three  generals  cross  the  Weser.  Widukind  allows  them  to  cross  the  stream,  and,  like 
Arminius,  displays  such  skill  in  his  movements  that  the  three  generals  see  themselves 
suddenly  surrounded.  They  are  defeated,  almost  annihilated.  Adalgis  and  Geilo  are 
among  the  slain,  with  four  Frank  comits,  and  twenty  of  the  most  illustrious  nobles. 
A  few  fragments  of  the  army  reach  the  camp  of  Dietrich.  To  avoid  utter  destruction, 
Dietrich  and  the  Palgrave  Worad  make  a  treaty  with  Widukind. 

This  is  the  battle  of  retaliation  at  the  Siintelberg  near  the  modern  Haasberg. 

But  King  Charles,  enraged  to  see  that  all  he  had  eflfected  in  the  land  of  the  Saxons 
was  brought  to  nought,  breaks  the  treaty  concluded  by  his  generals,  sui-prises  the 
Saxons  with  his  immense  forces,  and  invites  nobles  and  freeholders  to  come  to  him. 
Relying  on  the  treaty,  four  thousand  five  hundred  nobles  and  freeholders  appear. 
The  policy  which  Charles  had  learned  from  the  priests  had  found  out  on  which  heel 
the  Saxons  were  vulnerable.  The  descendants  of  the  population  overcome  by  the 
Saxons  when  they  occupied  the  country,  the  Lassen,  or  Liten,  the  numerous  class  of 
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men  who  were  personally  free  but  without  property,  and  tenants  or  vassals  of  the 
freeholders  and  the  nobles,  could  be  separated  from  their  feudal  superiors. 

The  lot  of  this  class  was  easier  among  the  Saxons  than  elsewhere.  They  were  the 
agricultural  popidation,  but  liable  to  military  service  at  the  summons  of  their  feudal 
lord.  They  formed  the  mass  of  the  army,  the  nobles  and  the  freemen  the  elite.  The 
former  w&ce  the  soldiers,  the  latter  the  officers. 

This  rustic  soldiery  willingly  followed  their  feudal  lords  in  their  short  forays  and 
incursions  into  Frank  territory  ;  the  soldiers  there  had  a  sliare  of  the  booty,  lint  it 
■was  quite  otherwise  when  Charles  and  the  Saxon  princes  were  engaged  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle.  This  war  did  not  concern  the  "  Lassen,"  the  old  popidation  of 
■the  country  ;  it  made  no  diiference  in  their  relations  if  their  Saxon  masters  were 
victorious,  they  still  remained  "Lassen";  but  a  difference  in  their  property  was  made 
by  the  devastation  caused  by  the  Franks  to  their  crops  and  villages,  by  the  long  and 
repeated  campaigns  in  which  they  had  to  serve  to  their  own  great  loss,  and  which 
drew  them  from  their  occupations  as  well  as  demanded  a  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  It 
was  a  w^ar  which,  however  it  might  result,  could  affect  only  their  masters. 

The  war  then  between  Saxon  feudal  lords  and  Franks  must  at  length  become 
intolerable  to  this  class  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants,  even  if  the  relation  of  dependence 
on  a  feudal  lord  w^as  tolerable.  And  now  came  the  great  King  Charles,  and  offered 
them  more  liberty  than  they  had  possessed  mider  the  Saxons,  and  made  this  a  law  for 
the  Saxons  in  the  treaties  wdiich  he  concluded  with  their  chiefs.  There  came  the 
Christian  clergy,  who  especially  exhorted  this  class  of  the  Saxon  population  to  become 
Christian ;  there  came  finally,  in  the  year  782,  proclamations  from  Charles  making- 
important  concessions  to  the  Lassen,  the  vassals  of  the  Saxons,  and  granting  rights 
hitherto  reserved  for  the  freemen.  These  concessions,  and  the  repugnance  felt  by 
the  dependent  peasants  for  the  long  war  which  was  so  injurious  to  them,  and  yet  was 
not  waged  for  their  freedom,  separated  the  Lassen  from  the  Saxon  lords.  And  when 
Charles  announced  that  he  did  not  regard  as  a  crime  their  participation  in  the  late 
hostilities,  as  they  w^ere  but  servants  obeying  their  lords,  they  did  not  accompany 
the  nobles  and  freemen  to  Verden  or  the  Aller ;  the  lords  were  now  deserted  by  their 
vassals  wdio  hitherto  had  followed  them  and  formed  the  mass  of  the  army. 

The  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons  who  did  appear  there,  saw  themselves 
suddenly  surrounded  by  the  Frank  troops.  Charles  drew  them  from  the  ring  in 
detachments,  and  beheaded  without  more  ado  the  whole  four  thousand  five  hundred 
without  exception  in  one  day. 

Charles  wished  to  destroy  the  nucleus  of  the  Saxon  people,  the  main  strength  of 
their  resistance. 

But  this  evil  deed,  which  stained  forever  Charles's  royal  robe,  had  not  the  expected 
results.  The  old  Saxon  freedom  was  not  beheaded.  All  the  distresses  of  their  native 
country,  aU  the  risks  to  their  liberties,  had  not  yet  brought  the  Saxons  to  unite  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  The  blood  of  the  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons  who  fell, 
not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  caUed  out  so  loudly,  kindled 
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such  a  flame,  that  now  eveiy  tribe  of  Saxons  united  together  in  the  terrible  wrath  of 
insulted  and  injured  nationahty.  They  all  assembled,  even  those  from  the  old  Saxon 
settlements  where  there  were  no  Lassen,  but  only  freeholders.  The  whole  Saxon 
people  undertook  to  avenge  tlie  victims,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Franks,  the  Lassen, 
the  peasantry  of  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Franks,  who  had  left  the  dominant  race 
of  Saxons  in  the  lurch.  Widukind  liad  not  gone  to  Verden  ;  he  now  reappeared, 
and  for  the  first  time  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  the  levy  en  masse  of  all  the 
Saxon  cantons. 


Not  far  from  the  spot  where  Arminius  defeated  Vams,  Widukind  and  the  Saxons 
met  the  Franks  led  by  King  Charles  in  person.  A  pitched  battle  of  great  slaughter 
took  place  in  783,  near  the  Osming  in  Dctmold.  Here  the  hitherto  unconquered 
Charles,  in  spite  of  his  superior  numbers,  was  defeated  by  his  great  adversary  Widu- 
kind, defeated  so  badly  that  he  withdrew  to  Paderborn  and  did  not  venture  on 
another  battle  till  he  had  received  reinforcements.  But  Widukind's  army  too  had 
lost  so  heavily  in  the  fight  that  he  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives,  but  retired  into 
Osnaburg  to  unite  his  forces  with  the  contingents  of  the  Frisians  and  Westphalians. 
For  at  Detmold  the  bulk  of  his  forces  had  consisted  of  Eastphalians,  Angrians  and 
Nordalbingians.     The  reinforcements  for  Charles  arrived  speedily,  and  with  his  charac- 
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teristic  rapidity,  he  threw  himself  on  Widukind  before  the  Frisian  and  Westphalian 
troops  had  come  up. 

In  three  great  battles  on  the  Hase,  between  the  23d  and  29th  days  of  June,  783, 
the  Saxons  and  the  Franks  wasted  their  strength.  Thousands  of  the  Saxon  youth 
sanctified  with  their  blood  the  battle-field  in  what  is  now  Vorden.  At  last  the 
survivors  of  the  Saxons  give  way ;  a  portion  throws  itself  into  the  Wieksburg,  a 
stronghold  of  Widukind.  But  the  army  of  Charles  too  was  so  weakened  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  remain  among  his  defeated  but  not  subdued  enemies.  He  withdrew 
to  the  Rhine,  full  of  rage,  threatening  that  he  woidd  extirpate  the  whole  Saxon 
people  rather  than  renounce  his  conquest  and  its  object,  the  conversion  of  these 
heathen.  In  the  following  year,  784,  he  again  marched  against  the  Saxons,  with 
trifling  success  ;  the  spirit  of  the  Saxons  was  unbroken,  and,  under  Widukind,  offered 
an  obstinate  resistance.  In  785,  Charles  again,  with  increased  forces,  attacked  the 
Saxons.  Desolating  all  the  cultivated  districts,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bardewick  ;  he  hoped  by  devastation  to  produce  famine,  and  by 
famine  to  break  the  haughty  resistance  of  the  Saxons.  But  then  arrived  the  news  of 
the  great  league  formed  by  Thassilo  and  Adalgis  in  the  southeast.  This  intelligence 
determined  the  king  to  gain  for  peace  the  heads  of  the  Saxon  opposition  at  any  price, 
and  as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  forces  of  the  Saxons  were  united  to  the  revolted 
Thuringians,  to  Thassilo  and  Adalgis.  He  sent  the  Saxon  Amalwein,  who  had  long 
been  a  Christian  and  in  the  king's  confidence,  to  Widukind  and  his  friend  Alf  (Albio), 
and  invited  them  under  promise  of  a  safe  conduct  to  an  interview  with  him. 

Widukind  and  his  friends  deliberated  upon  this  proposal  of  peace ;  the  strength 
of  Saxony  was  nearly  exhausted,  famine  was  approaching,  Charles  at  the  head  of  a 
terrible  army — he  had  passed  the  winter  in  the  Eresburg  to  show  the  Saxons  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  quit  the  country  till  he  had  subdued  it — all  these  circumstances 
convinced  Widukind  and  his  friends  that  much  could  be  gained  by  peace,  everything 
risked  by  continuing  their  resistance.  Amalwein  himself  was  a  friend  of  Widukind. 
Widukind  knew  the  effect  which  the  devastation  of  their  dwellino-s,  the  destruction 
of  their  crops,  and  the  threatened  famine  had  made  on  the  Westphalians  and  Angrians, 
the  danger  of  alienating  the  people  by  further  exertions,  the  danger  which  the  dis- 
affection of  the  people  could  bring  on  himself  and  the  other  leaders ;  the  fate  of  the 
great  Civilis  was  before  his  eyes.  He  therefore  agreed  with  his  friends,  in  view  of 
the  superior  power  of  the  Franks,  to  treat  with  the  king  for  a  peace  guaranteeing 
their  liberties  to  the  Saxons. 

The  envoy  of  Charles  found  Widukind  and  Alf  in  the  land  of  the  Nordalbingians. 
Charles,  after  having  given  Widukind  and  Alf  hostages  for  their  personal  safety, 
had  returned  to  his  kingdom  in  consequence  of  the  southern  complications ;  the 
interview  took  place  at  Attigny  in  Champagne.  Charles  had  purposely  chosen  this 
magnificent  palace,  built  by  the  Merovingian  king  Clovis  II.  Here  was  pure  German 
territory — nobility,  clergy,  and  commons  were  German  throughout  the  district;  the 
I'emnants  of  the  Romanic  population  were  here  lost  in  the  German,  but  the  advan- 
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tages  of  the  Romanic  and  the  Gothic  culture  were  displayed  in  the  whole  life  of  the 
people.  Charles  was  anxious  to  exhibit  all  the  advantages  of  Christian  social  life  and 
its  accompanying  culture. 

Widukind  had  not  been,  like  Arminius  or  Civilis,  accustomed  to  higlily  civihzed 
states ;  he  had  been  from  youth  a  dweller  in  the  wooded  hills  and  vales  of  his  northern 
home.  And  if  the  edifices  of  Italy  and  the  splendid  religious  ceremonies  of  Rome  so 
affected  the  great  Frank  Charles  that  his  heart  and  soul  were  overcome  by  them, 
what  must  have  been  the  effect  on  heathen  Saxons  of  all  that  Widukind  and  Alf 
beheld,  in  church  and  policy,  in  the  purely  German  territory  of  the  East  Franks  in 
which  Champagne  was  embraced !     There  was  presented  to  them  the  view  of  the 


customs  and  institutions  of  Christian  life  in  the  Gennan  districts  through  which  they 
were  conducted  by  Charles's  envoys,  the  charm  and  power  of  Christian  worship  which 
had  proved  its  power  even  on  the  more  refined  Goths ;  finally,  Widukind  felt  the 
spirit  and  character  of  Charles,  his  mighty  personal  influence.  King  Charles  received 
wdth  great  honors  the  noble  Widukind  at  his  court  at  Attigny,  where  the  Saxon 
appeared  with  a  large  following.  Charles  welcomed  liim  as  one  welcomes  a  new 
friend  whose  friendship  is  valuable.  Widukind  had  brought  with  him  his  wife  Geva. 
When  he  found  himself,  face  to  face,  in  confidential  conversation  with  Charles  the 
Great,  who  knew  so  weU  how  to  gain  hearts,  the  two  German  heroes  were  quickly  in 
harmony.  Charles  and  Widukind  were  reconciled ;  all  the  Saxons  were  to  have  the 
same  liberties  as  the  Franks,  but  to  enter  gradually  into  the  Christian  church,  and 
the  great  German  united  state,  the  Frank  kingdom. 

Widukind  was  great  by  the  sacrifices  of  blood  and  property  which  he  had  made 
for  his  country  and  his  countrymen,  great  through  his  ability  as  a  general  and  the 
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heroic  courage  with  which  he,  though  beyond  comparison  weaker  in  position  and 
resources,  had  for  so  many  years  continued  the  struggle  against  superior  power ;  but 
he  first  appears  truly  great  in  our  eyes  when  we  see  that  Charles,  who  knew  men  so 
well,  and  had  such  bitter  experience  of  Saxon  oaths,  trusted  this  man's  word,  and 
relied  on  it,  in  hrm  faith  that  he  would  keep  this  word  once  given,  and  would  not 
break  the  peace. 

Widukind  and  his  friend  Alf,  the  leader  of  the  Eastphahans,  impressed  by  their 
sojourn  at  Attigny,  were  baptized  there.  Charles  himself  raised  Geva  and  Widukind 
from  the  font,  and  the  followers  of  the  two  leaders,  nobles  and  freeholders  from 
Saxony,  were  all  baptized  and  did  homage  to  the  king  of  the  Germans.  Thousands 
in  Westphalia  followed  the  example  of  Widukind,  thousands  of  Eastphahans  the 
example  of  Alf. 

The  Church  has  a  legend  which  makes  the  baptism  of  Widukind  and  Alf  the  con- 
sequence of  a  miracle.  She  reckons  Widukind  among  the  saints.  Legend  has  hon- 
ored Widukind  in  many  ways ;  but  histoiy  only  knows  that  down  to  his  death  he 
was  zealous  in  building  throughout  Westphaha,  especially  in  his  own  native  district, 
churches  and  schools,  defraying  the  expense  from  the  large  possessions  restored  to 
him,  and  from  the  contributions  of  other  nobles  and  freemen,  and  zealous  in  extending 
the  blessings  of  education,  of  learning,  and  of  political  institutions  dependent  on  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  the  Christianity  which  enhances  these  blessings.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  not  ascertained  5  the  monks  take  no  fiu'ther  notice  of  Widukind.  Probably 
he  died  soon  after  his  last  great  deed,  in  804 — after  he  had,  to  the  contentment  of  all 
the  Saxons,  united  to  the  great  German  empire  the  last  tribes  of  the  Saxons. 

Charles  had  assured  to  Widukind  and  to  Alf  the  dignity  of  dukes  in  their  native 
districts ;  and  the  other  nobles  who  followed  then*  example  in  baptism  and  homage, 
received  grants  of  lands  and  precious  garments,  and  tokens  of  honor  with  a  prospect 
of  investiture  in  dignities  and  offices  when  the  whole  of  Saxony  was  reconstructed  as 
a  part  of  the  Frank  kingdom.  Widukind  was  induced  to  take  his  last  steps  by  the 
conviction  that  further  resistance  to  the  new  empire  and  the  new  civilization  on  which 
it  rested  would  be  fruitless,  and  that  the  Old  as  it  was  had  no  Future.  But  that 
tilings  should  turn  out  as  they  did,  he  had  not  expected  of  the  Franks,  least  of  all  of 
Charles  himself.  The  tenns  made  by  Charles  with  Widukind  and  Alf  were  not  kept. 
And  that  Widukind  is  not  named  again  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Frank  clergy,  that  is, 
the  fact  of  his  not  appearing  any  more  at  the  court  of  the  king  and  emperor  Charles, 
shows  that  Widukind  condemned  the  action  of  Charles  and  his  servants  in  Saxony  as 
being  contrary  to  the  treaty ;  that  he  was  indignant  at  and  suffered  in  heart  from  the 
violence  of  the  Franks.  A  son  of  the  Saxon  land,  unspotted  by  Romanic  education, 
like  Widukind,  had  no  suspicion,  on  concluding  the  treaty  with  Charles,  that  the 
diplomacy  of  a  German  king,  the  diplomacy  sprung  from  the  heathenism  of  old  Rome 
•and  the  Church  of  new  Rome,  so  interpreted  the  conditions  of  the  convention,  that 
where  the  finger  was  given  the  whole  arm  would  be  taken.  Yet  Widukind  kept  his 
word,  although  Charles  did  not  keep  his. 
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Amalwein,  the  envoy  of  Charles,  was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin.  As  in  later  days  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.  met  quite  by  accident  the  youthful  Peter  de  Vinea  at  Parma, 
so  quite  by  what  we  call  accident  Charles  met  the  young,  free  Anglo-Saxon  Alcuin. 
The  meeting  of  these  two  princes  with  these  simple  young  men  has  been  of  the 
highest  importance,  for  the  princes  themselves,  for  their  people,  for  the  development 
of  mankind.  But  such  meetings  are  not  the  result  of  accident ;  they  are  ordained  in 
Heaven.  As  long  as  Frederick  11.  followed  tlie  advice  of  the  vinedresser's  son,  Peter 
de  Vinea,  he  stood  well  with  his  Italian  subjects ;  when  he  hstened  to  the  Norman 
nobles,  the  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  he  lost  his  way  and  became  involved  in  strug- 
gles which  produced  the  downfall  of  his  house.  If  Charles  the  Great  had  always 
hearkened  to  the  advice  of  his  privy  councillor  Alcuin,  the  free  Anglo-Saxon,  instead 
of  his  Frank  nobles  and  Frank  high-priests,  the  royal  and  imperial  mantle  woidd  have 
escaped  many  an  indelible  stain,  appaUing  blood -stains,  which  sank  deep  into  the 
great  man's  soul,  and  made  it  appear  soiled  by  evil  deeds  and  perverted  sentiments. 

Alcuin  was  the  man  to  wliom,  as  a  Saxon  by  birth,  Charles  confided  the  negotia- 
tions with  Widukind,  and  who  sent  out  Amalwein  from  the  school  he  maintained  at 
the  court  of  Charles  5  and  Widukind  had  had  interviews  with  Alcuin  at  Attigny  before 
he  came  to  terms  with  Charles.  The  subsequent  course  of  events  shows  that  in  the 
convention  made  with  Widukind  and  Alf,  there  was  no  mention  made  of  immediate 
acceptance  of  baptism  by  the  Saxons,  still  less  of  the  hnposition  of  tithes ;  the  terms 
were  that  the  Saxons  should  enjoy  the  same  liberties  as  the  Franks,  and  not  a  word 
about  compulsory  baptism,  but  only  stipulations  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
by  gentle  methods.  This  is  proved  by  the  "  Capitulation  with  Saxony,"  in  the  first 
article  of  which  Charles  allowed  "  due  honor  to  the  heathen  religious  rites,"  while 
granting  "  to  the  Christian  churches  in  Saxony  still  higher  honor."  After  the  synod 
held  in  567,  at  Tours,  the  Roman  priesthood  had  labored  to  move  the  laity  to  pay 
tithes  on  the  produce  of  trade  as  well  as  of  the  land.  Pipin  had  promised  the  assist- 
ance of  the  temporal  power,  but  the  promise  existed  only  on  paper.  The  Franks 
paid  tithe  only  so  far  as  each  was  willing.  After  the  year  774,  Charles  had  made 
tliis  decree  of  his  father  a  general  law,  and  had  given  commands  to  his  officials  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  tithes.  But  even  this  order  for  the  ~st  part  remained  on 
paper.  The  Church  was  rich  by  the  tithes  of  the  Romanic  population,  and  was 
already  prone  to  godless  luxury ;  the  German  Frank  paid  tithe  only  when  he  liked. 
It'  is  utterly  false  to  say,  as  some  late  historians  do,  that  Charles  rendered  aU  mem- 
bers of  his  kingdom,  including  himself,  subject  to  tithe. 

In  one  of  his  extant  letters,  Alcuin  writes  to  his  friend  and  sovereign  Charles: 
^'Amono-  us  in  the  Frank  dominions,  the  nobihty  pay  no  tithe,  the  crown-domain  pays 
no  tithe.  We  who  have  been  bom,  brouglit  up,  and  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
are  vet  unwilling  to  be  subject  to  tithe  throughout.  How  natural,  then,  is  it  for  the 
weak  faith  of  these  Saxons,  with  souls  still  in  the  stage  of  childhood,  and  hearts  clinging 
to  worldly  possessions,  to  be  unwilling  to  give  generously  to  the  Church  !  It  is  contrary 
to  the  Gospel,  it  shows  want  of  statesmanship,  to  enforce  tithes  on  this  rude  nation 
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just  entering  the  Christian  church.  The  apostles  were  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour, 
sent  by  God  into  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations ;  is  there  anywhere  an 
apostolic  command  to  pay  tithe  ?  Did  the  apostles  collect  tithes  by  force  1  We 
know  right  well  that  tithes  are  good  for  our  support ;  but  it  is  better  to  let  the 
tithe  go  than  to  bring  disgrace  on  religion.  We  must  carefully  see  to  this  also,  that 
instruction  precedes  baptism — the  external  immersion  of  the  body  is  useless  unless  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  heart  has  preceded  the  ceremony." 

But  the  words  of  his  faithful  friend  Alcuin,  the  abbot  of  Tours,  were  at  this  tune 
of  less  power  than  the  flatterers  and  courtiers  of  the  great  king,  the  Roman  priests 
and  court  chaplains,  who  had  a  good  handle  in  the  king's  inborn  fanaticism.  Charles 
had  at  this  period  become  spoiled,  less  by  the  conceit  which  often  attacks  the  lucky 
victor,  than  by  the  diplomatic  envoys  and  despatches  of  the  Papal  court.  They — 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  papacy  and  the  Roman  clergy — drove  him  to 
cruelty.  They  increased  his  fanaticism  by  holding  before  his  eyes  the  glory  he  would 
gain  through  converting  to  Christianity  all  the  German  nations,  by  telling  him  that 
this  mission  was  given  by  Heaven,  and  the  sword  placed  in  his  hand  to  baptize  the 
heathen  with  blood  and  fire.  When  Alcuin  said,  "  How  can  a  man  be  compelled  by 
force  to  believe  what  he  does  not  believe  1  You  can  drive  a  man  into  the  font,  not 
into  the  faith,"  the  priestly  party  replied,  '^Everything  is  allowable  to  extend  the 
name  of  Christ."  And  Charles  put  upon  the  Saxons  the  most  frightful  pressure  which 
ever  the  violence  of  a  conqueror  exercised. 

Charles  kept  his  promise  to  the  Saxon  nobility.  As  the  Frank  nobility  and  the 
domains  of  the  crown  were  tithe-free,  the  Saxon  nobles  were  tithe-free.  But  the 
Saxon  freeholders  were  treated  as  if  they  were  not  included  in  the  treaty.  He 
heaped  on  the  Saxon  nobles  lands  and  marks  of  honor,  costly  garments,  money,  wine, 
and  other  presents,  and  many  chiefs  were  thus  beguiled  and  gained.  Charles  hoped 
to  produce  a  separation  of  classes,  and  to  deprive  the  freeholders  of  their  natural 
leaders,  their  best  w^arriors,  the  militaiy  aristocracy.  Towards  the  freeholders  he 
pursued  a  system  of  terror. 

At  the  moment  a  great  part  of  the  Saxon  people  were  weakened  by  battles,  by 
ihe  devastation,  plunder,  and  murder  which  the  Franks  had  exercised  during  the  pro- 
tracted war  throughout  the  exposed  part  of  their  country.  They  would  have  rejoiced 
in  peace  and  repose,  these  exhausted  Saxons,  if  the  peace  had  been  kept  as  meant. 
Charles,  however,  took  advantage  of  this  temporary  weakness  to  estabhsh,  without 
regard  to  the  treaty,  the  royal  power,  the  Frank  rule,  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  the 
districts  of  Saxony  nearest  his  kingdom.  These  lands  were  rent  violently  from  their 
old  existence,  divided  into  counties  and  dioceses,  and  a  system  of  administration 
introduced  which  placed  all  power  in  tlie  king's  hand,  and  made  the  king's  will 
supreme.  The  laws  passed  at  the  diet  at  Paderborn  by  a  majority  of  the  Frank,  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  Saxon  nobles  present,  were  put  into  force  with  the  utmost  severity 
by  the  newly  estabhshed  counts.  These  laws  decreed  death  for  slight  transgressions 
against  the  commands  of  the  Church,  death  for  violations  of  the  civil  law,  which^ 
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according  to  old  Saxon  and  German  law,  could  be  compounded  for  by  a  weregild  or 
money  payment.  From  these  ordinances  of  Paderborn  we  can  see  in  what  Hght  the 
heathen  Saxons  were  represented  by  the  priesthood,  what  fables  they  invented  for  the 
credulous  Charles.  The  priests  had  made  him  believe  that  there  were  cannibals- 
amono-  the  Saxons.  For  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  Paderborn  ordinances,  the  punish- 
ment  of  death  is  threatened  to  every  Saxon  "  who,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,, 
believes  a  man  or  woman  to  be  a  wizard  or  a  witch  consuming  human  life,  and  who- 
on  this  account  burns  such  persons,"  and  to  every  Saxon  "  who  shall  give  the  flesh 
of  such  burnt  persons  to  any  one  to  eat,  or  eat  of  the  same  himself." 

Where  persuasion  and  donations  were  of  no  use,  at  all  points  where  the  Frank* 
had  garrisons  the  Saxons  were  forcibly  compelled  to  be  baptized.  Against  all  wha 
refused  l^aptism,  Chai'les  employed  confiscation,  fine,  degradation  from  the  position  of 
a  freeman  to  slavery,  deportation,  corporal  punishment,  mutilation,  death.  In  the 
Paderborn  ordinances  we  read,  "Death  is  the  punishment  for  whosoever  burns  a 
corpse  according  to  heathen  use ;  for  every  person  of  Saxon  blood  who  is  not  yet 
baptized ;  who  keeps  in  hiding  after  the  proclamation  of  this  law,  delays  to  come  to 
baptism,  and  persists  in  heathenism  ;  whosoever  eats  flesh  during  Quadragesima ;  who- 
ever  prays  to  springs,  trees,  or  groves,  or  offers  there  a  heathen  sacrifice,  or  whoever,, 
in  honor  of  the  devil — thus  were  the  heathen  divinities  named  by  the  priests — takes, 
part  in  the  banquet,  must  pay  a  fine,  sixty  solidi  if  a  noble,  thirty  if  a  freeholder^ 
fifteen  if  one  of  the  Lassen  or  Liten,  and  must  remain,  tiU  the  fine  is  paid,  as  vassal 
and  serf  of  the  Church." 

Henceforward,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of  Alcuin  and  Arno,  instruction 
almost  never  preceded  baptism ;  and  for  two  reasons  :  The  first  was  that  the  Frank 
and  Romanic  priests  who  had  come  into  the  country  with  the  Frank  counts  and  their 
soldiers,  and  under  the  protection  of  their  ever-drawn  swords,  were  ravenous  for  the 
tithes  and  other  dues  granted  to  them  by  Charles.  As  soon  as  the  water  of  baptism 
had  touched  a  Saxon  body,  he  was  bound  to  pay  tithes  and  other  dues  to  the  Church. 
The  priests,  therefore,  did  not  wait  for  the  slow  and  uncertain  result  of  Clnistian 
teaching  as  a  preparation  for  baptism.  The  Saxons  driven  up  to  baptism  by  the  rude 
feudid  soldiery  of  the  Franks,  as  well  as  those  voluntarily  offering  themselves,  were 
baptized  with  scant  rites,  in  brooks,  in  rivers,  in  ponds,  in  lakes,  either  in  groups  or 
in  a  large  body.  The  second  reason  was  the  character  of  Charles.  He  wished  as 
quickly  as  possibly  to  have  the  Saxons  made  members  of  the  Frank  empire  and  the 
Catholic  church.  The  rehgious  idea,  and  the  accompanying  idea  of  national  unity 
among  all  German  races,  of  a  imiversal  dominion  of  the  German  spirit  and  faith, 
which  was  only  feasible  by  means  of  such  unity,  urged  Charles  onwards.  But  his^ 
natural  disposition,  his  temperament,  now  childlike  in  Christian  gentleness,  now  ter- 
rible and  unbending,  was  the  chief  cause  of  these  errors  of  Charles.  He  put  down 
remorselessly  whatever  resisted  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans,  and,  without  scruple, 
with  Italian  statecraft,  he  regarded  corruption  and  treachery  legitimate  means  for 
his  ends. 
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But  he  sought,  by  less  coarse  means  too,  to  allure  the  Saxon  freeholders  into  the 
Church,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  Christian  clergy.  With  this  view,  two  articles 
were  added  to  tlie  Paderborn  ordinances.  By  one,  every  criminal,  even  a  murderer, 
who  took  refuge  in  a  church,  had  free  sanctuary  tiU  the  next  court  of  justice  was  held, 
and  a  safe  conduct  to  the  court.  By  the  second,  every  criminal  liable  to  capital  pun- 
ishment who  voluntary  took  refuge  with  a  Christian  priest,  confessed  to  him  and  did 
penance,  was,  on  the  testimony  of  this  fact,  relieved  from  the  punishment  of  death, 
and  life  and  limb  assured  him. 

While  Charles  sought  to  attract  to  Christianity  by  such  favors,  he  overlooked  the 
fact  that  he  was  thereby  giving  the  clergy  a  position  higher  than  the  temporal  power  j 
and  that  these  favors,  which  of  themselves  might  be  able  to  reconcile  the  Saxons  to 
the  Church  and  its  ministers,  were  quite  cancelled  by  another  article  in  w^hich  the 
tithe  of  property  and  labor  granted  to  the  Christian  clergy  and  to  Christian  establish- 
ments was  enforced  on  the  Saxon  cantons  that  had  submitted,  and  by  which  the 
further  impost  was  made  that  a  house  and  two  hides  of  land  and  two  serfs  from  every 
hundred  and  tw^enty  families  must  be  ceded  for  the  support  of  every  church. 

Charles  had  separated  the  nobility  from  the  commons,  and  in  great  measure 
deprived  the  latter  of  their  usual  leaders;  he  wished  likewise  to  keep  the  people 
divided  among  themselves.  In  order  that  it  might  not  assemble  and  complain,  debate 
and  resolve,  he  deprived  the  people  of  the  oldest  of  all  rights,  the  right  of  meeting. 
All  large  meetings  of  the  Saxons  were  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties,  unless  they 
were  called  by  the  king's  command  by  means  of  his  envoys  {scndgrafen).  This  was 
in  violation  of  the  treaty ;  Charles  had  engaged  that  the  old  Saxon  law  should  remain 
unaltered.  He  proceeded  still  further.  It  was  a  principle  of  Saxon,  and  generally  of 
German  law,  that  the  obhgation  of  taking  the  field  went  no  further  than  was  requisite 
to  defend  the  frontiers  from  immediate  neighbors.  In  the  convention  of  785,  Charles 
had  made  no  mention  that  the  Saxons  were  required  to  furnish  military  levies  for 
expeditions  against  nations  who  were  at  the  most  remote  distance  from  Saxony,  and 
whose  conflicts  wdth  the  Franks  did  not  concern  them. 

Nevertheless,  in  787,  troops  of  those  Saxons  who  had  accepted  this  convention 
with  Charles,  were  compelled  to  accompany  the  Frank  army  in  the  campaign  against 
Thassilo  in  far  distant  Bavaria.  Pohcy  told  the  Frank  king  that  the  Saxons  could  do 
him  less  hai'm  if  united  to  the  Frank  army  than  if  left  in  his  rear  in  the  northwest ; 
but  it  was  contrary  to  the  convention.  Charles,  as  early  as  the  year  780,  had  so 
thoroughly  subjugated  tlie  Obodrites,  a  branch  of  the  northwest  Slaves  in  Mecklen- 
burg, near  the  country  of  the  Saxons,  that  he  found  in  them  ready  soldiers  against 
the  Saxons.  The  Serbians  or  Sorabians,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale  in  the 
Margraviate  of  Meissen,  thought  differently  from  their  kindred  the  Obodrites.  They 
perceived  that  their  subjection,  the  subjugation  af  the  Slavonic  races  by  the  Franks, 
must  follow  the  succumbing  of  the  Saxon  races.  They  had  not,  however,  been  so 
allied  with  the  Saxons  as  to  support  them  in  arms,  but  had  remained  neutral  in  the 
struggles  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Franks.  It  was  easy  for  Charies  after  his 
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Saxon  conquests  to  put  down  the  Sorbians.  The  Ohodrites  assisted  them  so  to  do, 
and  to  make  their  Slavonic  bretliren  in  the  northwest  the  Wilzen  (Lutizier),  in  modem 
Brandenburg,  subject  to  the  Franks.  These  Wilzen,  who  dwelt  on  the  Baltic  coast 
between  Warnow  and  the  Oder,  and  who  like  the  Saxons  were  declared  enemies  of 
the  Franks,  were  overcome  by  the  enforced  assistance  of  the  Saxons.  The  branches 
of  the  Slavonic  race  in  their  sectional  spirit,  allowed  themselves  to  be  subjugated  one 
after  another,  while  the  whole  never  entered  into  the  struggle  at  the  same  tune  or  the 
right  time.  It  fared  with  these  northern  Slaves  when  opposed  to  the  Franks,  as  it 
had  fared  with  the  Saxons — as  it  had  fared,  in  earlier  days,  with  the  many-branched 
German  nation  when  opposed  to  the  Romans. 

Even  in  791,  during  the  first  campaign  against  the  Avars,  the  kmg  of  the  Franks 
had  levied  troops  from  the  Saxons  of  Widukind,  and  even  from  the  Frisians.  But 
these  Saxons  objected  to  do  what  they  had  not  engaged  by  the  treaty  to  perfoiTu, 
namely,  to  follow  the  king's  banner  beyond  their  own  borders,  in  wars  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas,  did  not  concern  them,  and  which  dragged  them  from  their  homes 
to  the  distant  East,  where  the  service  reduced  them  to  poverty ;  for  the  vassals  bound 
to  military  service  served  at  their  own  cost,  and  thus  the  unceasing  wars  waged 
by  Charles  exhausted  their  private  means. 

When  for  the  second  time  the  Saxons  were  summoned  in  792  to  march  against  the 
Avars  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  when  Dieterich,  the  Frank  count  in  Friesland, 
proposed  to  unite  their  forces  with  his  own,  he  and  the  Franks  were  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  Rustringians,  Saxons  of  the  district  of  Riustri  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Weser  near  its  confluence  with  the  sea  in  modern  Oldenburg.  The  Franks  were 
crushed ;  the  Frisians  prevented  from  joinmg  the  anny.  The  Saxons  had  borne 
their  lot  for  seven  years.  The  continued  violence  of  the  Frank  riders  and  of  the 
rapacious  monks  in  the  country,  now  appeared  intolerable  ;  most  intolerable  the 
levies,  contrary  to  the  treaty,  for  service  in  the  far  East.  They  now  for  the  first 
time  clung  truly  in  their  hearts  to  their  old  god  ^^  AUfather,"  under  whom  they  had 
been  free ;  this  god  with  his  attendant  gods  had  been  the  god  of  freedom,  and  the 
new  enforced  God  with  his  saints  and  priests,  who  exceeded  all  men  in  greed  and 
rapacity,  was  in  their  eyes  the  God  of  slavery,  the  God  of  an  insufferable  tyranny  of 
king,  church,  military  noble  and  insolent  official. 

Christianity  could  present  no  other  appearance  to  the  Saxons,  for  it  was  now  not 
the  Christianity  of  Alcuin  but  of  the  Romanic  clergy ;  the  Saxons  felt  it  to  be  such, 
and  the  missionaries  who  spread  it  proved  themselves  such.  In  the  case  of  men  who 
were  baptized  by  compulsion,  made  water-Christians  without  previous  instruction, 
the  old  faith  which  they  had  secretly  cherished  and  practised  could  not  but  burst 
forth  afresh.  Other  Saxon  cantons  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  soon  joined  the 
men  of  Riustri  ;  they  chased  away  the  Christian  priests  and  the  Frank  tithe-collector. 
Charles  had  to  give  up  his  Hungarian  campaign.  For  three  years  all  Charles's  powers 
were  called  into  action  by  the  Saxons  and  their  secret  allies,  the  disaffected  Romanic 
nobles  who  were  in  league  with  the  Saracens  in  Languedoc,  Rousillon  and  Beziers. 
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The  war  with  the  Avars  rested.  For  the  example  of  the  northern  districts  of  Saxony- 
aroused  all  the  Saxon  people  wherever  they  had  received  priests  and  Franks.  They 
swept  away  the  Frank  rule  and  the  new  faith,  which  in  most  cases  was  only  skin 
dee^J,  and  those  districts  which  hitherto  had  been  clear  of  Frank  priests  and  Frank 
comits,  rushed  to  arms  with  renewed  zeal  when  they  saw  the  whole  Saxon  nation  in 
movement  agamst  the  Franks.  The  Westphalians  and  Augrians  were  the  last  to  arm 
and  enter  the  movement ;  Widukind  and  Alf  dissuaded  their  countrymen,  and  for 
some  time  held  them  back  from  the  enterprise. 

But  the  spirit  of  race,  of  old  religion,  of  old  liberty,  hurried  away  these  too  m  the 
current.  A  great  nimiber  of  the  Westphalians  and  Angrians  had  collected  on  the 
Sinotfeld  (Sendfeld  near  Wmmenburg,  south  of  Paderborn,  north  of  the  Eresbuvg), 
when  Charles  with  the  speed  of  lightning  attacked  them  with  two  powerful  aimies. 
The  king  himself  pressed  on  them  from  the  East,  his  first-born  son  Charles  from  the 
West,  before  the  South-Saxons  were  strong  enough  to  make  a  resistance.  They 
acknowledged,  in  presence  of  the  superior  force  of  the  Franks,  the  impossibility  of 
resisting  in  the  open  field.  We  must  assume  that  Widukind  was  the  mediator 
between  them  and  Charles ;  and  Charles  was  glad  to  separate  these  South-Saxons 
from  the  others  without  stroke  of  sword  or  loss  of  men  by  means  of  the  terms  he 
offered.  They  preferred  a  separate  peace  to  annihilation,  which  was  certam  in  their 
then  position.  Charles  took  a  large  number  of  hostages,  placed  stronger  garrisons  m 
all  the  Frank  castles,  and  fortified  them  more  strongly.  Thus  the  Westphalians  were 
held  down. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  rest  of  Saxony,  from  the  Weser  to  the  Elbe,  the  war  became 
again  a  national  war,  and  lasted  eleven  years  with  great  bitterness.  Everything  that 
skill  in  arms  or  policy  could  effect,  even  deceit  and  cruelty  without  a  parallel  since 
the  days  of  old  Eome,  were  employed  to  subjugate  the  country.  All  means  were 
adopted  to  separate  from  the  Saxon  people  the  nobihty  who  remained  true  to  then' 
old  faith  and  freedom  ;  the  deserters  were  received  with  biilliant  rewards ;  those  who 
clung  steadfastly  to  the  old  faith  and  old  rights  had  then-  lands  harried.  Thus  the  list 
of  noble  leaders  yearly  dimhiished,  especially  as  Charles  began  to  transport  into  the 
country  of  the  East  Franks  those  nobles  who  obstinately  opposed  baptism  and  Frank 
rule,  and  to  bestow  their  lands  on  Frank  nobles.  After  the  peace  made  with  the 
Westphahans  he  attacked  the  other  Saxons  with  both  his  amiies,  met  a  stout  resist- 
ance, and  in  his  rage  dragged  from  the  cantons  he  had  overrun  in  his  first  onset  every 
third  family,  and  placed  them  in  the  distant  Eastern  frontier ;  he  wished  to  terrify 
and  break  down.  In  the  years  795  and  796,  he  laid  waste  in  two  expeditions  the 
country  of  the  yet  unconquered  Saxons.  But  appalling  as  was  this  destruction,  the 
people  of  the  Saxons  remained  undestroyed,  because  it  was  upheld  in  its  resistance 
by  religious  strength. 

Of  whatever  kind  the  religion  of  a  nation  may  be,  be  it  a  pure  faith  or  super- 
stition, the  tension  of  religious  faith  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  attacked  people,  more 
than  anything  else  produces  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  persistence.     Charles,  however. 
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had  now  become  inaccessible  to  the  warnings  of  Alcuin  and  bis  friends,  and  in  spite 
of  his  terrible  losses  in  these  campaigns,  continued  his  system  of  terror  with  the  pride 
and  obstinacy  which  marks  the  advanced  age  of  princes.  Unfortunately,  in  this  last 
quarter  of  his  reign,  Charles  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  stimulated  his 
fanaticism. 

Again,  in  797,  he  visited  Saxony  with  fire  and  sword.  He  penetrated  to  the  most 
northern  districts  between  the  sea,  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  but  without  being 
able  to  maintain  himself  there )  he  returned,  however,  in  the  same  year,  and  placed 
his  army  in  divisions  throughout  the  country  during  the  winter.  He  remained  in 
person  in  Saxony,  in  the  fortified  place  of  Heristall  on  the  Weser.  This  fort  is  now 
a  mere  village,  named  Herstelle,  in  the  circle  of  Hoxter  in  the  Prussian  district  of 

Minden. 

This  Saxon  Heristall  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Frank  birthplace  -of  the  Car- 
lo vingians  on  the  Maas,  three  leagues  from  Liege.  It  was  an  important  position  even 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  King  Charles  had  so  strengthened  it  that  the  Frank 
garrison  was  able  to  hold  it  during  the  war,  and  even  the  defeated  Franks  and  fugi- 
tive clergy  found  protection  behind  its  walls.  This  fortified  camp,  in  Roman  parlance,, 
was  now  the  base  of  operations  against  the  Saxons  who  resisted.  Here  the  king  kept 
the  Christmas  of  797  and  the  Easter  of  798.  His  unchristian  actions  now  recoiled  on 
him ;  the  lands,  so  often  laid  waste,  could  not  support  his  arniy ;  the  want  of  pro- 
visions and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  troops  in  detachments,  allowed  the  Saxons, 
who  had  been  pushed  to  the  northeast,  to  break  out  again,  surprise  the  Frank  detach- 
ments, and  destroy  them  when  the  spring  of  798  was  approaching.  The  Franks  did 
not  leave  then-  winter-quarters  as  they  had  entered  them;  they  were  driven  out^ 
and  partly  destroyed. 

Charles  himself  left  Saxony.  His  eyes  were  opened  by  bitter  experience  to  the 
fact  that  a  people  cannot  be  destroyed  like  its  crops.  All  his  castles,  all  his  devasta- 
tion, had  resulted  in  no  success  against  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  free  Saxons.  He 
had  roused  up  in  their  rear  a  powerful  foe,  the  Slavonic  Obodrites,  the  Wends  of  the 
Baltic ;  but  the  Saxons  defeated  their  king  Winuzin  as  he  crossed  the  Elbe.  The 
northern  population  beyond  the  Elbe  were  the  kernel  and  heart  of  the  Saxon  resist- 
ance. They  had  suffered  little  in  comparison  of  their  more  southern  kinsmen,  who 
had  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Franks.  Wlien,  before  the  approach  of 
the  spring  of  798,  they  saw  Charles's  detachments  compelled  by  famine  to  leave  their 
winter  camps  in  Saxony  and  retire  to  a  distance,  they  occupied  the  districts  left  by 
the  troops,  attacked  any  Frank  officials  they  could  find,  and  slew  the  most  of  them,, 
including  an  emissary  of  the  king  who  was  returning  homeward  from  the  court  of 
Siegfried,  king  of  Denmark. 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  collected  his  forces  at  Minden,  he  laid  waste  the  whole 
country  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Frank 
governors  had  driven  the  Saxons  of  this  district  to  take  part  with  their  countrymen 
beyond  the  Elbe,  and  had  exercised  a  tyranny  beyond  endurance.     Cliarles  relied  on 
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the  letter  of  the  law,  because,  in  a  grand  diet  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons  in  797,  many- 
heads  of  cantons  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  had  approved  his  laws.  For  a 
second  time  he  stirred  up  the  "Wends  to  attack  the  Nordalbingians  in  the  rear.  On 
the  river  Swentyn,  in  Holstein,  the  forces  of  these  northern  populations  were  beaten 
by  the  Slaves.     Charles  now  adopted  the  cruel  plan  of  transportation. 


He  had,  as  early  as  794,  transported  from  some  of  the  conquered  cantons  into  the 
most  distant  districts  of  his  kingdom,  refractory  nobles,  and  even  every  third  family 
of  the  freemen ;  but  he  now  began  to  transplant  whole  tribes.  For  five  consecutive 
summers  he  entered  Northern  Saxony  with  a  great  army,  and  from  tlie  year  799 
•onwards  he  transported  in  a  body  and  transplanted  beyond  the  Rhine  any  Saxon  tribe 
he  could  defeat,  thousands  in  each  year.  The  Saxons  were  scattered  among  the 
Franks  beyond  the  Rhine  and  Main,  and  their  houses  and  bnds  given  to  his  partisans 
— to  bishops,  abbots,  and  priests,  to  counts  and  hegemen  of  Frank  and  also  of  Saxon 
blood ;  for  he  gave  royal  rewards  to  Saxon  nobles  and  Saxon  freemen  who  remained 
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loyal,  or  who  came  over  to  his  side.  The  more  the  number  of  nobles  faithful  to  old 
faith  and  right  melted  away  in  the  long  war  by  desertion,  by  death  on  the  field  of 
battle,  by  transportation,  the  more  did  the  power  of  resistance  vanish  year  by  year. 
The  Saxon  race  had  always  been  without  a  head,  without  unity  in  plan  or  m  execu- 
tion, and  this  want  became  more  sensible  the  more  exhausted  were  their  means  of 
resistance. 

Charles  now  determined  to  negotiate  with  the  separate  cantons ;  for  agreements 
with  the  whole  race  had  never  been  possible.  To  weaken  thoroughly  the  party  of 
resistance,  Charles  commenced  treating  with  the  nobles  who  still  held  aloof.  All  the 
refractory  nobles  appeared  at  the  castle  of  Selz  on  the  Saale  in  803,  and  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  under  the  condition  that  they  were  to  enjoy  like  rights  and  privileges 
with  the  Franks,  to  retain  their  old  laws,  to  elect  their  sheriffs  (scahini),  to  grant 
the  nomination  of  the  Graugrafen,  counts  or  judges  for  life,  to  the  royal  government, 
that  they  were  to  be  judged  by  their  peers  and  by  their  own  law,  to  pay  no  more 
tribute  than  tithes  to  the  Church ;  and  in  return,  to  obey  the  royal  summons  to  the 
field,  the  bishops  and  other  temporal  or  cleiical  officers,  and  to  receive  baptism. 
Charles  gave  many  of  the  nobles  who  were  baptized  the  office  of  count,  and  held  out 
the  prospect  of  it  to  others.  The  nobles,  therefore,  the  more  earnestly  labored  for 
the  acceptance  of  peace  by  the  freeholders,  to  whom  Charles  offered  the  same  terms 
as  to  the  nobility. 

But  the  caution  of  the  freeholders  overcame  the  seductions  of  the  nobility ;  they 
saw  the  dangers  threatened  by  the  appointment  of  counts  by  the  king,  by  the  numer- 
ous distant  campaigns,  by  the  domination  of  the  bishops  and  their  tithes.  The  Saxons 
beyond  the  Elbe,  the  stubborn  Nordalbingians,  rejected  what  their  kinsmen  had 
accepted.  It  was  not  the  old  sectional  spirit,  selfish  and  unpatriotic,  which  moved 
them,  but  the  lot  of  the  freeholders  in  those  districts  which  had  succumbed  seemed 
little  worthy  to  compare  with  their  old  freedom.  They  put  no  trust  in  Charles, 
although  he  now  oflered  more  favorable  tenns  than  those  made  with  the  Saxons  who 
had  previously  submitted. 

The  most  daring  and  resolute  of  the  Saxons  were  those  of  the  Wihmuodigau,  in 
the  districts  around  the  modern  city  of  Bremen. 

With  a  view  to  completely  destroy  this  last  stronghold  of  the  religious  and  national 
opposition,  Charles,  in  the  year  804,  invaded  this  Nordalbingian  country  with  a  force 
as  great  as  his  anger  at  their  adlierence  to  their  old  gods  and  old  principles  of  freedom. 
Inflamed  by  his  clergy  and  by  personal  appeals  from  the  Pope  himself,  Charles  over- 
looked the  fact  that  he  had  no  right  to  force  his  God  and  his  government  on  these  free 
Saxons  beyond  the  Elbe,  who  had  never  made  any  treaty  with  hiin,  and  that  they  had 
every  right  to  defend  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  their  national  liberties.  All  other 
Saxon  tribes  between  the  Nordalbingians  and  the  Franks  had  been  subdued  by  policy 
or  anns  during  the  thirty-three  years'  war,  and  tlie  inhabitants  who  had  succumbed 
were  now  compelled  to  follow  the  banner  of  Charles  against  their  own  independent 
kindred.     Charles  fought  with  Saxons  the  still  micon verted  Saxons.     He  could  not 
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but  be  victorious.  But  after  the  victory  he  made  no  slaughter  of  the  conquered. 
Did  the  last  words  of  the  friend  who  died  in  this  year,  the  noble  and  faithful  Saxon 
Alcum,  restrain  him  ?  Or  was  Charles  great  enough  to  appreciate  the  greatness  dis- 
played in  this  death-struggle  for  the  old  rehgion  and  liberty,  which  this  handful  of 
the  old  free  Saxon  race  had  maintained  against  his  kingdom  5  and  now,  when  all  were 
subdued,  did  he  no  longer  slaughter  but  transport  f 

Tliis  removal  of  the  population  was  now  carried  out  extensively  ;  ten  thousand 
Saxons  from  the  Wihmuodigau  were  torn  from  their  old  homes,  and  removed  vnth 
wife  and  child  into  remote  parts  of  his  kingdom,  merely  because  they  obstinately 
clung  to  their  old  gods.  These  10,000  men  with  their  wives  and  families  w^ere  driven 
away,  not  in  a  body,  but  separate  from  each  other,  in  small  detachments  and  by 
different  roads  to  various  destinations  ;  many  to  the  Main  and  still  further  to  the  East 
frontier,  the  border  districts  of  modern  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  especially  to  the 
country  between  Aalen  and  Augsbm'g,  and  to  the  Allgau  of  Wiirtemberg.  In 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  there  still  exist  traces  of  this  transplantation  of  population  in 
the  name  Sachsenhausen,  and  in  the  character  of  the  people.  In  the  vaUeys  and  on 
the  mountains  of  the  Wiirtemberg  river  Brenz,  many  names  still  teU  of  the  removal 
of  the  Saxons;  Sachsenhausen  near  Hohememmingen,  Heidenheim,  Hermaringen, 
Herbrechtingen,  and  Irmansweiler  on  the  Albuch,  all  three  names  containing  the  name 
of  the  old  Saxon  deity  Ar,  Eor,  Ir,  Her,  Irmann.  Near  to  Irmansweiler  the  vale  of 
Win  or  Winn,  variously  pronounced  by  the  people,  retains  in  its  name  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Saxon  god  Wuotan  or  Woden.  Popular  superstition  still  speaks  of  supernatural 
beings  which  dwell  in  its  narrow,  deep-cut,  inhospitable  and  rocky  clefts,  and  tradi- 
tion affirms  that  offerings  to  idols,  devil-worship,  were  long  secretly  made  in  this 
Wiimthal.  Even  the  name  of  the  old  castle  on  a  rock  above  the  city  of  Heidenheim, 
Hellenstein,  in  mediaeval  chronicles  Helastein,  comes  from  the  old  goddess  Hela ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  Hertfeld,  the  name  of  the  woody  heights  beyond  the  Brenz,  the 
meaning  of  w^hich  has  been  the  subject  of  such  controversy,  may  be  derived  from  the 
religious  rites  once  paid  to  the  goddess  Hertha  by  the  Saxons.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that  Giengen,  a  favorite  free  city  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  one  league  distant 
from  Hermaringen  and  Herbrechtingen  may  have  obtained  its  name  from  the  old 
Saxon  w^ord  Ginunga  (a  gap  or  cleft  in  the  mountams),  which  occurs  in  the  Edda. 
Charles  seems  to  have  settled  Saxon  families  in  this  quarter  quite  early  ;  Aribertinga 
(Herbrechtingen)  is  mentioned  as  early  as  777.  These  districts  in  w^hich  the  old 
Roman  roads  and  fragments  of  the  Roman  waU  stiU  exist,  had  been  depopulated  after 
the  revolts  and  defeats  of  the  allied  Bavarians  and  Alemanni ;  and  as,  after  Thassilo's 
fall,  the  Bavarians  remamed  true  to  Charles,  thousands  of  Saxons  could  be  settled 
here  in  the  midst  of  a  loyal  people,  and  thus  be  made  incapable  of  further  resistance. 

In  the  case  of  the  Saxons  carried  away  captive  in  his  earlier  campaigns,  Charles 
had  not  bestowed  the  deserted  houses  and  property  on  the  Saxons  remaining  in  the 
country  and  obedient  to  him,  but  had  placed,  in  the  room  of  the  exiles,  pure  Franks 
between  these  submissive  Saxons  and  their  refractoiy  countrymen.     He  now  pushed 
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a  new  powerfal  wedge  forward  into  tlie  Nordalbingian  territory ;  he  placed  Franks 
in  the  Wilimuodigau,  and  Slaves,  some  of  the  Obodrites  who  had  submitted  to  him 
in  the  eastern  tracts  of  Holstein. 

With  this  the  Saxon  war  ended  in  804.  The  remains  of  the  Saxon  race  which 
were  still  unsubdued  renounced  resistance,  and  Charles  gave  them  the  same  favorable 
terms  as  the  others.  Their  destruction  would  weaken  his  kingdom ;  if  he  could  win 
"to  his  side  these  stout  warriors,  he  would  gain  in  strength,  his  kingdom  would  be 
rounded  off  in  the  north,  and  a  more  valiant  guard  of  the  frontier  he  could  not  desire. 
He  therefore  desired  peace. 

Charles  had  his  camp  near  Holdenstatt,  not  far  from  Harburg.  His  army  was 
extended  along  the  Elbe.  Saxon  freeholders  from  beyond  the  Elbe  who  accepted  the 
terms  of  peace  came  in  crowds,  did  homage  and  were  baptized.  Thousands  were 
baptized  together  in  the  Elbe  without  the  slightest  previous  instruction. 

The  result  was  what  might  have  been  exjjected.  Many  submitted  to  baptism  for 
the  sake  of  appearance,  but  held  their  old  faith  in  secret,  although  death  remained 
as  the  penalty  for  so  doing,  when  Charles  mitigated  his  sanguinary  edicts  for  other 
-crimes.  Many  mixed  up  heathen  and  Christian  practices  ;  whence  so  much  heathen 
superstition,  so  many  echoes  of  the  fair  and  romantic  Nature-worship  of  antiquity 
have  passed  into  the  Christianity  of  to-day. 

The  war  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Franks,  a  war  of  brothers,  lasted  thirty-three 
years.  Charles  boasted  that  after  he  had  finally  conquered  the  Saxons  he  had  endowed 
them  with  their  previous  freedom,  took  nothing  from  them  for  himself,  and  only  made 
them  pay  tribute  to  Him  who  had  given  him  the  victory. 

Charles  built  forts  and  castles  in  the  country  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  secession ; 
he  erected  churches,  convents,  schools  and  bishoprics,  by  which  tlie  Christian  educa- 
tion of  the  coming  generation  was  ensured.  Down  to  the  year  804,  only  missionary 
■stations  and  unimportant  convents  existed  in  Saxony,  but  at  this  date  he  founded  the 
bishoprics  of  Bremen,  Verden,  Miinster,  Paderborn,  Osnabriick  and  Minden.  The 
Gennan  Nature-worship  had  not  shown  itself  civilizing ;  but  Christianity,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  period,  brought  civilization  to  the  Saxons  as  well  as  to  other  wild  races. 
One  great  element  of  strength  la}^  in  the  religious  unity  of  all  members  of  the  king- 
dom ;  a  still  greater,  in  the  political  unity.  The  last  German  race  had  now  entered 
the  kingdom  ;  all  pm'ely  German  races  now  formed  a  political  confederation.  Charles's 
old  idea  of  a  political  and  religious  unity  of  all  the  German  races  had  now  been  made 
victorious  by  seas  of  blood,  but  it  must  at  any  rate  have  conquered,  because  it  con- 
tained a  truth,  the  development  of  which  was  inevitable,  either  by  Charles  and  m  his 
time,  or  by  another  in  some  other  period.  It  was  for  this  that  he  was  sent  into  the 
world — to  effect  this  was  his  highest  task.  Wliat  evils  he  wrought  in  the  completion 
of  this  work  by  passion  and  error  must  be  charged  against  him,  yet  with  due  remem- 
brance of  the  general  weakness  of  human  nature  ;  they  are  but  shadows  contrasted 
with  the  light — spots  on  a  sun. 

By  such  a  peace  after  such  a  long  struggle  the  Saxons  in  truth  lost  little  and  gained 
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much.  They  lost  what  even  otherwise  they  could  not  have  retained,  their  old  gods, 
i;heir  separate  existence  ;  but  they  gained  Christianity  with  its  new  forces,  and  j)ar- 
iicipation  in  the  various  advantages  of  the  empire,  which  now  embraced  all  the 
German  races  remaining  on  German  soil.  This  was  the  first  united  empire  of  all  the 
Germans,  although  it  was  not  called  German  but  Frank.  If  the  Saxons  had  continued 
longer  in  tiieir  old  faith,  and  outside  of  the  union  of  the  other  Germans,  in  their 
isolation,  or  rather  in  their  hostile  relation  to  their  brethren,  they  would  have  excluded 
themselves,  from  the  com'se  of  German  development,  from  any  share  in  the  actions 
to  which  the  Germans  have  been  called.  They  would  have  died  like  a  branch  lopped 
from  some  mighty  tree.  But  grafted  into  the  new,  all-transforming  religion,  into  the 
unified  state,  the  Saxons  became  zealous  Christians,  and  invigorated  the  German 
element  by  their  eminent  qualities  in  body  and  mind.  They  received  much  from 
their  German  brethren,  they  repaid  them  with  wliat  was  precious  and  not  to  be  found 
in  a  like  degree  among  the  other  German  races — with  a  soundness  of  mind  and  body 
which  had  escaped  all  Romanic  corruption,  with  lofty  ideas  of  liberty  and  right,  of 
domestic  life  and  honor,  with  a  deep  seriousness  which  had  continued,  in  the  thirty- 
three  years  stmggle,  inflexible  for  what  constitutes  the  highest  possession  of  a  people, 
and  which  had  drawn  from  its  own  interior  sources  new  strength  and  new  sjjirit  to 
resist  and  endure.  The  entrance  of  the  Saxons  with  such  qualities  into  the  German 
union,  of  necessity  quickened,  refreshed,  strengthened.  United  with  the  Saxons,  the 
pure  German  element  in  the  Frank  kingdom,  composed  as  it  was  of  pure  German, 
Romanized  German,  and  Romanic  populations,  could  free  itself  from  the  foreign,  non- 
German  portions,  and  be  free  to  form  itself  into  a  German  empire,  which  drew  to 
itself  the  predominance  hitherto  held  by  the  Franks,  and  the  imperial  title  of  Rome. 

Order  was  restored  to  the  Saxon  territories  5  one  of  the  foundations  thereof  was 
the  reduction  to  writing  of  the  Saxon  laws.  These  laws  and  customs  had  hitherto 
existed  in  tradition  and  use,  not  in  documents.  Charles  had  them  collected ;  and 
although  in  the  transcription  of  this  domestic,  Saxon  private  law,  some  changes  may 
have  been  made  to  bring  the  old  usages  into  harmony  with  the  new  relations,  yet  the 
Saxon  received  from  him  their  own  old  laws  in  a  code  of  law.  To  this  we  may 
attribute  the  fact  that  the  Saxon  race  became  so  quickly  thoroughly  German,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  the  German  races,  so  that  soon  after  the  time  of  Charles  the  crown 
of  the  empire  came  to  Saxon  princes. 
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THE  Saxon  people  thus  stood  forth 
a  living  member,  a  free  partner  in  the 
empire  of  Charles.  Even  in  defeat,  the 
Saxons  had  shown,  by  their  heroic  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  their  nobility  of  character, 
how  wortliy  they  were  to  live  free,  and 
had  won  even  from  the  victor  such  esteem 
that  he  offered  them  his  hand,  raised  them 
up,  placed  them  again  in  freedom,  and 
reconciled  them  to  their  new  position  in 
the  kingdom,  where  not  only  the  ruler 
was  a  German  j^rince,  but  where  the 
German  nationality  bore  rule. 

The  people  of  the  Saxons  completed 
its  transition  from  isolation  to  national 
unity,  from  sectional  loneliness  to  a 
thorough  incorporation  in  a  powerful 
state,  at  first  indeed  only  superficially, 
but  finally  and  speedily  in  heart  as  well. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
numerous  Saxon  fugitives ;  in  addition  to 
the  thousands  torn  from  their  homes,  there 
were  many  voluntary  exiles,  a  small  army 
of  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Danish  borders.  These  irreconcilables 
did  not  accept  the  decision  which  had 
become  a  fact  in  their  native  land.  They 
could  not  be  convinced  that  the  time  for 
was  gone  when  power  to  resist  was  gone.  They  excited  the  Danes  to 
Frank  kingdom. 
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The  Danes,  a  race  of  German  blood  like  the  Saxons,  settled  mostly  as  pirates  in 
Jutland  and  Schleswig  and  in  the  islands,  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  German  race 
which  had  been  formed  from  Goths  and  Saxons,  and  constituted  witli  the  Norwegians 
the  people  of  the  Northmen,  who,  at  this  period,  laid  waste  by  their  piratical  inroads 
the  coasts  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Saxons,  the  head 
of  German  heathenism,  they  appeared  as  the  chief  foe  of  German  Christendom.  They 
came  with  two  hundred  ships,  and  the  Saxon  exiles  landed  on  the  Frisian  coast,  and 
threated  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  year  810. 

As  early  as  the  year  SOS,  Gottfried,  the  successor  of  Sigurd  or  Siegfried,  Widu- 
kind's  brother-in-law,  had  attacked  the  Obodrites,  to  whom  Charles  had  assigned 
the  lands  of  the  Saxons  whom  he  removed.  Saxon  fugitives  in  Sigurd's  army 
occupied  some  fortresses,  and  drove  from  the  lands  which  were  their  property  the- 
foreigners  implanted  by  Charles.  But  oh  the  approach  of  the  united  Frank  and 
Saxon  armies,  the  Danes  and  Saxon  fugitives  again  retired  to  Scldeswig,  and  pro- 
tected their  territory  by  a  wall  and  rampart  against  the  invasion  of  the  Franks.  This 
wall  ran  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  had  only  one  s'^'^e  to  admit  wagons 
and  horsemen.  On  one  side  the  wide  and  deep  firth  formed  b}'  the  Schlei,  and  an 
impassable  wood  to  the  south  of  the  Schlei  along  the  Baltic  furnished  defence  ;  beyond 
the  Trave  lay  a  marsh-land,  impassable,  and  cut  up  by  streams.  The  Franks,  in  SOS, 
advanced  no  further  in  this  direction.  Charles  had  ordered  this  northern  border  of 
his  kingdom  to  be  secured  by  fortresses,  which  consequently  were  erected;  but  in 
SIO,  Gotterik  passed  the  line  of  fortresses  by  sea.  The  Danes  rapidly  plundered  the 
islands,  defeated  in  three  engagements  the  Frisians  on  the  continent  who  adhered  to 
the  Franks,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  a  tribute  of  one  hundi'ed  pounds  of  silver. 
Gotterik  himself  was  not  in  this  expedition,  the  naval  attack  was  only  part  of  his 
plans ;  but  the  Danes  had  been  heard  saying  that  the  kmg  had  promised  them  to  meet 
Charles  in  battle. 

Charles  underrated  no  opponent,  least  of  all  the  brave  and  experienced  Gotteiik, 
the  Danish  form  of  the  name  Gottfried  or  Godfrey.  Although  his  locks  were  now 
silvered,  Charles  places  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hastily  levied  force  of  Franks,  crosses 
the  Rhine,  calls  up  the  Saxon  levies,  hastens  to  the  Weser,  and  pitches  his  camp  near 
Verden  in  Hanover,  where  he  awaits  the  Danish  monarch  and  the  irreconcilable 
exiles.  He  determines  here  to  make  the  last  decisive  struggle.  But  Gotterik  does 
not  come ;  there  comes  the  news  that  the  Danish  fleet  had  left  Friesland  in  haste, 
because  their  king,  Gotterik,  had  been  killed  by  one  of  his  warriors.  Envoys  soon 
arrive  from  King  Hemming,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Gotterik,  and  beg  for  an 
armistice.  Charles  grants  it,  and  in  the  spring  of  811  concludes  peace  with  Den- 
mark on  condition  that  the  Eider  form  the  boundary  between  the  Frank  and  Danish 
dominions. 

With  the  death  of  Gotterik,  the  dread  of  the  Danes,  the  maritime  power  of  the 
age,  ceased,  for  they  were  engaged  in  civil  war ;  princes  of  the  royal  house  with  their 
parties  wasted  the  resources  of  the  country  in  struggles  for  supremacy,  and  gave 
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Charles  an  oj^portimity  of  employing  tlie  confusion  in  Denmark  for  the  extension  of 
his  power  as  far  as  the  Baltic.  But  Charles,  feeling  that  his  days  were  nmnbered, 
renewed,  in  812,  the  peace  with  Denmark.  His  statesmanlike  eye  saw  more  justly, 
and  to  a  greater  distance,  than  his  courtiers  in  their  lust  of  conquest.  Charles  looked 
with  disquiet  to  the  futm-e,  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  "  tears  in  his  eyes," 
that  these  brave  Northmen  will  work  great  sorrow  to  his  successors  and  the  realm. 

Charles  had  been  for  some  time  not  king  of  the  Franks,  but  Roman  emperor. 

It  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  from  an  extant  letter  of  Alcuin  to  Charles,  that  the 
former  had  made  the  first  suggestion  of  a  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  sug- 
gestion at  once  inflamed  the  soul  of  Charles ;  he  began  to  long  for  the  imperial  crown. 
Pope  Hadrian  attacked  the  king  on  this  weak  side.  He  styled  him  a  "  new  most 
Christian  Constantine,"  and  sought  by  the  allusion  to  gain  him  for  his  own  ends.  But 
to  make  him  actually  emperor  was  not  in  Hadrian's  mind ;  no  Pope  could  entertain 
the  thought  of  transferring  without  compulsion  the  Roman  empire  to  the  Germans, 
and  of  erecting  wdth  his  own  hand  a  throne  for  the  most  dangerous  of  all  neighbois 
and  rivals.  Leo  IIL  was  elected  Pope  on  the  day  after  Hadrian's  death  in  795.  The 
election  had  not  been  quite  fair,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  his  crime  he  hastily 
sought  for  the  protection  and  favor  of  King  Charles,  sending  him  the  key  of  the 
Apostle  Peter's  grave  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  Charles  must  be  tlie 
patron  of  the  Eternal  City  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Expelled  from  Rome  in  799, 
by  the  hatred  of  the  people  and  the  Roman  nobles,  and  accused  before  Charles, 
the  Pope  appealed  to  Charles  for  aid,  and  the  latter  needed  the  Pope  to  obtain  the 
imperial  crown.  He  invited  him  to  Paderbora,  and  the  Pope,  without  delay,  came  to 
Chades's  court.  They  came  to  a  most  friendly  understanding  ;  Leo  engaged  to  crown 
Charles ;  Charles  restored  the  Pope  to  Rome  and  his  chair.  Charles  crossed  the  Alps 
in  August  of  the  year  800,  and  entered  Rome  on  the  24th  of  November ;  he  appeased 
the  contest  between  the  people  and  the  Pope  (who,  among  other  thmgs,  was  accused 
of  perjury)  by  a  simple  oath  of  compurgation  sworn  by  the  Pope,  and  appeared  in  the 
dress  of  the  patron  of  Rome  at  the  high  mass  on  Christmas  day.  At  the  conclusion, 
while  Charles  remained  kneeling  in  prayer,  at  the  high  altar,  the  Pope  stepped  for- 
ward and  placed  on  his  head  a  golden  crown.  The  bishops  and  clergy,  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  secret,  and  a  portion  of  the  people  who  had  received  instructions, 
break  out  into  the  jubilant  ciy,  "  To  Charles  the  Augustus,  the  God-crowned,  pious, 
great,  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans,  long  life  and  victory ! "  Thrice  was  the  cry 
repeated,  and  all  voices  joined  in  it. 

The  Pope  pretended  that  his  action  arose  from  a  sudden,  immediate  inspiration  of 
God.  Charles  pretended  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  j^eople  and  the  world  believed 
it.  But  the  account  of  a  contemporary  who  had  been  let  into  the  secret,  dryly  relates 
that  it  took  place  with  the  consent  of  all  the  bishops  and  clergy,  of  the  senate  of  the 
Franks  and  Romans.     Of  the  Franks,  very  few  were  in  the  secret. 

The  affair  had  been  long  discussed  between  the  Frank  court  and  the  Roman  chan- 
cery ;  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  represented  by  the  Pope  as  a  sudden  inspiration 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  whole  symbolism  of  the  coronation,  as  if  some  magic 
power  was  conveyed  by  it,  was  calculated  to  suit  the  belief  of  the  time.  After  the 
thrice  repeated  cry  of  the  assembly,  the  Pope  placed  one  hand  on  his  mouth,  the  other 
on  the  hem  of  the  princely  robe,  and  thus  anomted  the  still  kneeling  emperor.  He 
then  clad  him  with  the  imperial  purple,  did  homage  to  him  as  the  Roman  bishops 
had  used  to  do  to  the  Western  emperors,  and  "adored  him";  that  is,  expressed  by 
signs  his  respect,  not  by  kneeling  before  him,  but  by  bowing,  taking  his  hand,  and 
kissing  hun  on  the  lips. 

Three  things  show  that  the  imperial  crown  was  bargained  for  at  Paderbom  in 
return  for  the  support  and  acqidttal  of  the  Pope,  then  a  fugitive  from  Rome,  accused 
before  Charles  and  guilty  of  grievous  crimes.  Alcuin  conducted  the  whole  investiga- 
tion concerning  the  chai'ges  against  Leo  ;  at  his  suggestion  Charles,  the  patron  of  Rome 
and  the  Church,  sent  Alcuin's  friend  and  pupil,  Bishop  Arno  of  Salzburg,  as  royal 
examiner  to  Rome.  When  Arno  furnished  the  result  of  the  private  examination 
of  witnesses,  Alcuin  put  it  into  the  fire  "  that  it  might  not  fall  into  any  one's  hands.'' 
Alcuin  deemed  it  of  importance  that  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  should  not  suffer^ 
because  the  faith  would  suffer  thereby,  both  among  the  faithful  and  among  the  newly 
converted  Saxons.  It  was  of  the  highest  miportance  to  him  and  Ins  king,  that  the 
head  of  the  Church  from  whom  Charles  was  to  receive,  according  to  agreement.  Ids 
consecration  as  Roman  emperor,  should  not  be  merely  a  pardoned  criminal ;  he  there- 
fore put  a  stop  to  the  investigation  against  Leo.  The  assembling  a  synod  to  sit  in 
judgment  which  allowed  the  Pope  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of  perjmy  by  a 
simple  oath  affirmative  of  his  innocence,  the  condemnation  of  liis  accusers  to  death, 
their  pardon  by  Charles  on  the  Pope's  entreaties,  in  order  that  the  Pope  might  thus 
enter  into  the  glory  of  a  disciple  of  Christ — all  this  was  a  carefully  prepared  comedy. 
The  maxim  that  the  "  end  justifies  the  means "  is  an  old  one  in  church  and  state. 
Some  weeks  before  the  day  of  the  coronation,  Alcuin  sent  from  Tours  a  precious 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  his  "  good  wishes  for  the  empire  "  to  his  friend  in 
Rome,  instructing  him  to  give  them  both  to  the  "emperor"  on  Christmas  day.  So  well 
did  Alcuin  in  his  home  among  the  Franks  know  what  would  take  place  on  Christmas 
day  in  Rome. 

About  this  time  Charles's  son,  Pipin  the  king  of  Italy,  was  in  the  field  against 
the  duke  of  Benevento.  Charles  summoned  him  from  Lower  Italy  to  Rome  to  give 
the  imperial  coronation  more  splendor  by  his  presence ;  and  after  the  emperor  had 
been  anointed,  to  be  himself  anointed  by  the  Pope's  own  hand. 

The  few  Franks  initiated  into  the  secret  kept  a  deep  silence  respecting  the  true 
story,  the  secret  negotiations  for  a  year  and  a  half  between  the  Pope  and  Charles. 
It  was  of  importance  to  Charles,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Franks,  to  have  the  appearance  that  the  imperial  crown  was  tendered  to  him 
without  any  suggestion  from  himself,  by  a  miracle  of  the  moment,  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Towards  those  who  had  not  been  initiated,  Charles  played  the 
part  of  one  surprised,  nay,  displeased  by  the  occurrence.     He  assured  them  solemnly 
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that  he  had  had  no  suspicion  of  the  Pope's  intention,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
entered  St.  Peter's  Church ;  and  hi  a  pubhc  document  he  styled  himself  as  "  crowned 
an  emperor  by  the  suggestion  of  God." 

The  truth  of  the  story  would  have  injured  the  empire  and  the  papacy  both  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Franks  and  other  Germans.  To  the  Gemian  "barbarians"  the  name 
Roman  emperor  was  a  mysterious,  awe-inspiring  title,  and  the  imperial  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  Frank  king  gained  power  by  the  mysterious  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded its  imposition  on  the  head  of  Charles. 

King  Charles  had  long  had  in  his  hands  a  kingdom  more  extended  and  composed 
of  more  different  nations  than  there  had  been  in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  Empire.  The  European  continent  in  the  southwest  belonged  to  him  almost 
entirely  ;  all  the  German  nations  on  the  continent,  the  remains  of  the  Westgoths  in 
the  hills  of  Asturia  and  Cantabria  excepted,  had  been  for  the  first  time  formed  into  a 
national  wliole  under  his  sceptre.  The  nortlieast  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  obeyed 
him,  as  did  modern  Germany  •,  he  had  added  to  his  kingdom  Denmark  up  to  the 
Eider,  Hungary  to  the  Raab.  Not  merely  Germans  and  Romanic  nations,  but  Sara- 
cens in  the  Spanish  March,  and  scattered  in  Southern  France,  as  well  as  Slaves  and 
Avars,  were  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom.  A  long  series  of  previous  kmgdoms  had  been 
al)sorbed  into  the  power  of  the  Franks  under  the  sceptre  of  Charles.  Charles  had  an 
empire  and  the  position  of  an  emperor  long  before  the  name  of  emperor  was  given 
him  by  his  coronation. 

To  bring,  liowever,  his  immense  realm  into  the  form  of  a  state,  he  needed  some- 
thing to  give  him  a  higher  consecration  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  This  consecration 
his  coronation  gave.  To  place  under  equal  laws,  to  teach  equal  rights  and  duties  to 
aU  the  nations  subject  to  his  sway,  required  the  title  of  emperor,  with  which  in  the 
behef  of  the  Christian  nations  there  was  united  an  idea  of  tlie  highest  earthly  power. 
With  the  empire  as  it  had  existed  in  the  West,  and  still  existed  in  the  East,  there  was 
a  fullness  of  power  which  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  did  not  possess ;  it  was  part  of 
the  plan  of  Charles  to  lay  not  only  on  the  Romanic,  but  on  the  German  nations  too, 
a  power  not  unlimited  hke  that  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  but  more  extensive  than 
he  hitherto  had ;  and  for  this  end  he  needed  a  belief  among  the  Franks  that  he  was 
emperor  by  divine  inspiration ;  he  needed  a  belief  in  the  mysterious,  God-ordained 
power  of  the  imperial  crown  in  order  that  they  might  acquiesce  in  the  new  oath  of 
fealty  and  its  consequences  which  in  many  points  limited  these  ancient  traditionary 
rights,  in  part  were  foreign  to  them.  To  the  Romanic  nations  Charles  now  appeared 
in  the  position  of  the  old  Caesars,  with  divine  sanction  for  universal  domination  over  aU 
that  had  belonged  to  tlie  Western  empire.  Even  in  Germany  the  Emperor  Charles 
made  no  secret  that  the  imperial  crown  had  increased  his  power — that  the  empire  did 
not,  like  the  kingdom,  demand  from  nobles  and  freemen  loyalty,  but  obedience.  All, 
without  distinction,  throughout  his  realm,  had  to  do  fresh  homage  to  him  as  emperor, 
and  promise  obedience.  That  the  nobles,  jealous  for  the  maintenance  of  their  old 
freedom,  and  the  freemen  of  the  Frank  and  the  German  nations,  took  the  new  oath  of 
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homage,  was  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Franks,  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Charles,  and  his  politic  tact.  He  did  not  allow  them  to  feel  that 
they  had  become  subjects  ;  he  avoided  the  term,  and  treated  them  exactly  as  before. 

Charles  himself  did  not  believe  in  any  magic  power  of  tlie  coronation  by  the  Pope ; 
he  did  not  hold  the  view  that  the  granting  of  the  highest  temporal  dignity  of  Western 
Christendom  was  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Roman  See,  and  was  dependent  on 
Papal  consecration  ;  for,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  he  had  his  son  Ludwig  (Lewis) 
crowned  emperor  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ordering  his  son  to  take  the  crown  from  the  altar 
and  place  it  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands.  Everything  which  Charles  did,  before, 
during,  and  after  the  coronation,  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  To  avoid  any  such 
appearance,  to  prevent  any  Papal  assumption  that  the  imperial  crown  was  an  invest- 
ment, a  gift  of  the  Papal  See,  Charles  had  expressly  arranged  that  the  imperiid  crown 
Avas  to  be  conferred  on  the  ground  of  a  resolution  of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  people 
in  agreement  with  the  Frank  high  dignitaries.  For  this  reason  he  had  also  summoned 
the  synod  in  Rome.  By  their  consent,  not  from  the  Pope  alone,  must  the  empire  of 
the  West  be  restored. 

Charles,  as  Patrician  of  Rome,  already  possessed  the  acknowledged  right  of  con- 
firmation at  the  election  of  a  Pope,  and  he  maintained  it  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
and  used  it  just  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  emperors  had  done.  The  Pope  confirmed 
by  the  emperor  had  to  take  the  oath  of  homage  to  the  ruler  of  the  Franks  in  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  himself  or  in  that  of  the  imperial  commissioners  and  the  Roman 
people.  The  Pope  had  to  vow  miconditional  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  if  he,  the  elect 
of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  people  of  Rome,  wished  to  have  the  confimiation  of 
the  emperor.  As  soon  as  he  had  assumed  the  imperial  crown,  Charles  in  all  respects 
w^as  the  successor  of  the  Western  emperor,  and  heir  of  all  their  rights,  the  lord  of 
Rome  and  the  Roman  territory,  the  master  of  the  Papal  See.  No  other  view  was 
taken  of  the  emperor  by  the  people  in  Italy.  The  relation  of  the  Pojie  to  the 
emperor  under  Charles,  his  sons  and  grandchildren  was  no  other  than  that  of  perfect 
subordination  of  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor.  The  secretly  cherished  desires,  the  long 
■struggles  of  the  Papal  See  to  form  out  of  a  spiritual  supremacy  of  Western  Christen- 
dom a  temporal  sovereignty,  to  become  an  entirely  independent  temporal  ruler  in  his 
states,  had  to  retreat  into  the  background  before  Charles.  Charles,  as  emperor,  did 
not  resign  what,  as  king,  he  had  reserved  in  all  his  donations,  as  his  father  had  done  in 
his,  all  I'ights  of  dominion  over  the  states  of  the  Church  5  all  citizens  of  these  states 
had  to  do  homage  to  him,  and  the  Pope  remained,  as  he  had  Intherto  been,  a  vassal 
of  the  emperor,  and  as  such  had  only  the  inferior  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction;  he 
nominated  tlie  officers  of  justice  and  administration  in  the  states  of  the  Church. 
But  these  still  were  subject  to  the  supervision  of  Frank  commissioners,  who,  as  repre- 
sentatives, previously  of  the  royal  supremacy,  now  of  the  emperor,  had  their  residence 
in  Rome,  and  heard  complaints  and  appeals  of  all  kinds.  In  the  city  of  Rome  itself, 
every  form  of  temporal  power  claimed  by  the  Pope  naturally  was  in  abeyance  when 
the  emperor  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome 
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The  obedience  which  the  Pope,  when  doing  homage,  vowed  to  the  emperor,  was 
not  lunited  to  temporal  concerns ;  the  king's  rights  of  dominion  had  penetrated  even 
into  the  Chm'cli,  and  the  rights  of  the  emperor  did  so  no  less.  On  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  king  of  the  Franks  was  recognized  as  the  highest  officer  in  ecclesiastical 
legislation  and  the  government  of  the  Church ;  he  named  the  bishops,  convoked  the 
synods,  gave  to  their  resolutions  the  force  of  law.  He,  as  king  of  the  Franks,  liad 
this  power  in  Italy  by  virtue  of  his  eminent  dominion,  and,  as  emperor,  Charles  kept 
all  his  rights  in  the  church  and  state  of  Rome  and  Italy  undiminished,  but  he  used 
them  in  all  the  extension  which  the  imperial  dignity  involved.  Fidelity  and  obedi- 
ence were  the  duties  of  the  Pope  to  the  emperor,  and  remained  so  under  aU  the 
emperors  of  Charles's  race. 

This  relation  of  perfect  subordination,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  stood  after  he 
had  crowned  Charles  as  emperor,  is  the  only  historically  true  relation.  No  human 
being  in  the  Christian  world  thought  of  an  equality  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  or 
dreamt  of  a  higher  position  of  the  Pope  above  the  Emperor.  All  Christian  people  at 
this  period  knew  nothing  else  but  that  there  was  only  one  supreme  on  earth  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  that  this  supreme  one  was  the  emperor. 

Such  claims,  even  such  wishes  and  hopes,  were  far  from  the  then  Pope  Leo  HI.. 
This  indiscreet  Pope,  whom  the  emperor  by  means  of  his  envoy  in  Rome,  the  Abbot 
Angelbert,  admonished  "to  bear  in  mind  diligently  that  he  must  lead  a  lionorable  life, 
observe  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and,  before  all  things,  avoid  taking  bribes  for  the 
disposal  of  offices,"  thought  only,  during  his  negotiations  with  Charles  respecting  the 
coronation,  how  to  leave  open  for  his  successors  the  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  tem- 
poral power  in  Rome,  and  the  possibility  of  working  for  and  extorting  an  independent 
position  of  the  Papal  See  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual.  This  was  the  very  extreme 
of  what  the  Pope  thought ;  in  all  probability  he  thought  only  of  not  having  the  stern 
emperor  always  in  Rome.  It  appears  that  Leo,  in  his  negotiations,  stipulated  with 
Charles  that  the  new  Roman  emperor  should  not  take  up  his  abode  in  Rome.  Charles 
could  easily  promise  this.  For  the  condition  of  Germany  demanded,  according  to  the 
rules  of  political  wisdom,  his  continual  residence  in  the  territory  of  his  Frank  king- 
dom, and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Frank  people  had  never  sanctioned  the  transfer  of  the- 
government  to  Italy. 

Thus  arose  the  new  Christian  empire  of  the  Germans,  324  years  after  the  Western 
Roman  empire  had  crumbled  to  pieces  under  the  touch  of  the  barbarian  hands  of  the 
German  migration.  The  foundation  of  the  new  imperial  power  was  always  Germany. 
It  never  occurred  to  any  man  of  that  time  outside  the  Papal  court  to  see  in  the  Pope 
of  Rome  the  man  "  wlio  was  enthroned  in  the  holy  city  of  Rome  in  the  place  of  the 
Western  emperors,  and  was  the  keeper  of  the  Western  imperial  crown,"  as  we  often 
read,  w4th  the  addition  that  "  this  Western  empire  had  been  regarded  by  the  people 
as  dormant."  The  people  of  that  age  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  make  reflec- 
tions quite  out  of  their  circle  of  thought,  quite  outside  of  the  ideas  of  the  men  of  their 
day — reflections  of  a  politico-diplomatic  character  involving  a  philosophy  of  history.. 
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Men  and  people  at  that  stage  which  the  Frank  khigdom  had  reached — German,  Slave 
and  Romanic — look  only  to  facts. 

The  visible  facts  were,  that  the  great  statesman  and  general  Charles,  the  champion 
of  the  faith,  the  deliverer  of  Christendom,  the  conqueror  for  the  Cross  and  Christianity, 
the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe  by  extent  of  territory  and  union  of  nationalities, 
exhibited  in  his  character  and  position  what  was  expected  of  Christian  emperors  such 
as  they  were  represented  in  the  imagination  of  mankind.  The  Christian  imperial 
system  existed  in  greater  piu'ity  and  completeness  in  him,  and  was  more  attractive 
and  successful  in  his  actions  hitherto  than  in  any  of  his  predecessors  on  the  im})erial 
throne  since  Constantino  had  established  the  Christian  monarchy.  It  was  the  life-long^ 
thought  of  Charles  to  unite  into  one  great  Christian  state  all  the  Gennan  nations  and 
all  the  nations  which,  as  remnants  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  survived  its  dov/nfall,  ta 
ennoble  the  Romanic  population  by  the  influences  of  the  German  element,  to  civilize 
the  Germans  by  the  influence  of  the  Romanic  element.  It  is  his  care  for  culture  that 
makes  the  sanguinary  conqueror  worthy  of  honor.  He  acted  always  in  the  belief  that 
his  great  end  could  be  attained  in  no  other  way  than  by  that  which  he  trod ;  he  con- 
quered in  order  to  give  a  barbaric  world  true  religion,  morality,  unity  and  prosperity. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  masses  of  the  people  in  Alemannia,  Thuringia, 
Bavaria  and  Saxony,  who  had  to  make  the  sacrifices,  saw  the  necessity  for  these  sacri- 
fices in  the  new  constitution  formed  by  Charles.  But  what  they  received  was  more 
precious  than  what  they  gave  up.  Much  that  had  hitherto  been  wanting  they  received 
from  unity  of  government,  from  national  unity,  from  the  new  faith ;  they  received 
infinitely  more  than  their  political  isolation,  in  spite  of  its  accompanying  freedom,  and 
their  old  gods  gave  or  coidd  give.  At  first  they  felt  the  pain  of  the  loss,  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  gain  ;  but  the  second  and  third  generation  recognized  that  progress 
was  impossible  unless  men  gave  up,  or  were  compelled  to  give  up,  the  past ;  and  that 
the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  were,  compensated  for  what  had  been  sacrificed 
or  lost. 

The  great  and  extraordinary  work  accomplished  by  Charles,  in  spite  of  his  wars  in 
his  immense  dominions,  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  culture  of  his  people,  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  government  and  jurisprudence,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  industry 
and  commerce,  as  well  by  his  connections  with  the  distant  East  as  by  opening  new 
roads  for  intercourse,  for  the  awakeninc;  of  learniui;,  for  the  German  language  and 
German  architecture,  will  be  told  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  development 
of  culture  in  the  German  nations. 

The  promotion  of  civilization  in  Saxony  was  always  in  his  mind,  because  he  knew 
the  great  qualities  of  this  race,  whose  powers  he  had  experienced  and  valued,  and 
what  an  element  the  Saxons  woidd  form  in  a  collective  German  nation.  He  had  been 
emperor  during  his  negotiations  with  the  Saxons  after  800,  he  had  been  emperor  when 
he  offered  and  concluded  a  treaty  so  favorable  to  them  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  imperial 
coronation  he  exhibited  himself  towards  his  Germans  as  a  '•'■  king  of  the  people."  He 
never  demanded  for  himself  anything  repugnant  to  their  ideas  of  freedom  and  of  an 
64 
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elected  king — anything  repugnant  to  their  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  freemen. 
They  thus  the  more  easUy  accepted  what  he  did  for  the  promotion  of  moral  and 
material  progress,  and  for  the  imion  of  all  Germans  into  one  grand  whole. 

For  ten  years  after  his  peace  with  the  Saxons,  Charles  devoted  his  great  and 
beneficent  exertions  to  Saxony,  to  the  Alemanni,  Bavarians  and  Thuringians  on 
the  frontier  of  his  empire.  From  him  they  received  all  that  made  these  Gennans 
capable  of  becoming  what  they  had  become.  His  heart  was  thoroughly  German ; 
there  was  nothing  Romanic  in  him  or  about  him.  The  German  nation,  the  German 
spint — these  w^ere  the  things  he  wished  to  hand  down,  and  has  handed  down  to 
posterity. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  centuiy,  the  emperor  nded  wdth  an 
energy  such  as  no  Christian  emperor,  before  or  after  hun,  displayed ;  and  when  death 
drew  nigh,  he  coidd  lay  him  down  with  the  consciousness  that  no  emperor  before  him 
had,  by  hiunan  power,  done  so  much  for  his  people,  and  for  the  "  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth." 

Charles  was  not  merely  a  great  man — ^he  was  great  as  a  man,  as  a  human  bemg. 
Two  kinds  of  greatness,  often  separated,  coincided  in  this  model  of  an  emperor,  and 
both  in  an  extraordinary  degree — to  such  a  degi'ee  as  only  one  of  the  two  has 
reached  in  other  princes  m  history. 

Great  as  was  the  force  and  versatility  of  his  genius,  great  as  his  power  had  been 
made  by  the  glory  of  his  successful  w^ars,  and  by  his  coronation  as  emperor,  yet  he 
never  thought  of  being  an  unlunited  monarch.  He  did  not  believe  in  Absolutism ;  he 
was  too  wise  and  too  Christian  for  that.  Tnie  Christianity  and  true  statesmanship 
respect  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  as  something  holy  and 
unassailable  ;  and  only  princes  who  either  are  weak-minded  and  consider  themselves 
highly  gifted,  or  who,  in  their  selfishness,  have  forgotten  God  and  his  first  command 
to  love  one's  neighbor,  libertine  and  licentious  princes  who  di'ain  the  marrow  of  the 
people  to  satisfy  their  desire  of  enjoyment,  and  their  licentious  court — only  such  have 
loved  Absolutism.  For  himself,  Charles  took  nothing.  The  smallest  princehng  of 
our  days  in  Europe,  if  we  compare  the  ditterent  values  of  things  now  and  in  the 
Middle  Age,  requires  for  his  household,  for  himself  and  his  court  more  than  the  great 
Charles  required.  His  talkie,  his  whole  domestic  economy  was  indescribably  simple  j 
and  as  he  did  not  hold  liimself  "  especiaUy  illuminated  by  God,"  as  so  many  princes, 
great  and  small,  have  deemed  themselves,  he  had  no  need  of  the  principle  of  the 
"Absolutism  of  the  throne."  He  restored,  under  the  name  of  Parliaments,  the  old, 
disused  assemblies,  the  national  representation  ;  he  divided  the  highest  powers  in  the 
state  with  the  nation.  The  national  representatives  appeared  every  spring  in  the 
parliaments  or  diets,  and  discussed  the  laws.  Gennan  nature  was  not  yet  so  degraded 
by  a  pseudo-Christianity  as  to  endure  the  abrogation  of  popular  liberty.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  Charles  had  inclined  to  strict  monarchy,  and  had,  in  consequence,  committed 
errors  from  which  his  successors  and  the  German  nation  long  suffered.  But  in  the 
last  quarter  of  his  life,  he  acknowledged  his  mistake,  and  again  imparted  power  to  the 
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nation ;  lie  turned  again  to  the  people  and  saw  in  it,  in  the  free  men  of  the  people, 
the  firm  foundation  of  the  royal  power,  nut  in  a  court  or  feudal  nobility.  The  hghts 
and  shadows  of  his  domestic  rule  will  appear  hereafter. 

His  natural  love  of  the  beautiful,  his  esthetic  eye,  his  heroic  vigor  made  hun,  in 
the  highest  degree,  honor  female  beauty.  His  love  of  women  was  great,  and  some  of 
his  contemporaries  took  otlence  thereat ;  it  was,  however,  free  from  all  vulgar  alloy. 
Althouo-h  the  Church,  which  had  allowed  the  Merovingians  to  have  several  wives  at 
once,  might  have  given  a  hberty  in  this  respect  to  the  great  emperor,  yet  Charles 
never  had  more  than  one  wife,  and  as  long  as  Hildegard  lived,  she  had  no  rival.  But 
Charles  could  not  exist  without  some  one  to  love.  He  kept  his  sainted  Hildegard, 
the  mother  of  eight  children,  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  heart,  although  he  had  married 
Fastrada  within  eight  months  of  her  death.  In  the  six  children  which  survived  their 
mother,  in  her  sons  diaries,  Pipin  and  Lewis,  in  her  daugiiters  Hrodtrud,  Bertha, 
and  Gisela,  he  continued  to  love  Hildegard.  He  had  two  daughters  also  by  Fastrada, 
named  Theoderada  and  Hiltrud.  Most  likely  the  bad  temper  of  Fastrada  was  the 
reason  why  he  had,  during  her  Hfetime,  a  mistress,  whose  daughter  Rothaid  was  as 
dear  to  him  as  the  children  of  Hildegard. 

Soon  after  Fastrada's  death,  Charles  married  for  the  fifth  time.  Himiltrud,  Adal- 
berga  (Desiree),  Hildegard,  Fastrada,  had  been  his  wives;  his  last  wife  was  the 
Swabian  Liutgard.  She  died  childless  in  the  year  800— the  same  year  in  which  he 
became  emperor.  Charles,  now  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  raised  no  empress  to  the 
throne.  He  formed  transient  connections  with  noble  Saxon,  Frank  and  Swabian 
ladies.  Eginhard  has  given  us  the  names  of  four  who,  one  after  another, won  the  love 
of  Charles ;  Rathalgard,  who  boi-e  him  a  daughter,  Rothilde  ;  the  Saxon  Gerswinde, 
the  mother  of  a  daughter,  Adaltrude ;  Regine,  who  bore  two  sons,  Drogo  and  Hugo ; 
and  finally,  Adahnde,  the  mother  of  his  son  Theodorich.  To  all  liis  children  he  was 
a  fond  father,  and  found  his  highest  pleasure  in  their  society.  His  love  made  no 
distinction  between  his  legitimate  children  and  the  oftspring  of  his  hghter  loves ;  aU 
were  carefuUy  brought  up  together  under  Alcuin's  teaching.  The  three  last  sons  of 
Charles  were  made  by  their  half-brother,  the  Emperor  Lewis,  ecclesiastical  princes 
of  Metz,  St.  Quentin  and  Cambray.  Charles  was  so  happy  in  the  society  of  daugh- 
ters who  were  talented  and  uncommonly  beautiful,  that  he  declared  to  royal  suitors 
he  coidd  not  part  with  them,  and  he  declined  all  royal  alliances,  allowing  them  to 
give  their  hearts  and  love  to  men  of  distinction  in  the  pubhc  service  who  possessed 
his  confidence— to  statesmen,  scholars,  arrists.  There  is  still  current  in  Germany  a 
tale  of  Eginhard  and  Emma  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  poetic  legend  (no  daughter  of  diaries 
was  named  Emma),  yet  gives  under  changed  names  the  historical  truth  of  an  amour 
of  Angilbert  (Engelbert)  and  Bertha,  the  second  of  the  daughters  of  Hildegard. 
Angilbert,  of  illustrious  family  and  one  of  the  emperor's  privy  councillors,  possessed 
great  personal  beauty  and  knowledge  of  state  affairs.  He  was  favored  by  the  muse  of 
poesy,  and  hke  Eginhard,  was  a  fiworite  pupil  of  Alcuin.  One  of  the  two  sons  of  this 
intrigue  of  Angilbert  and  Bertha  was  the  famous  Nithart,  who  has  made  hunself 
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'mmortal  as  historian,  soldier  and  statesman.  Alcuin  had  recommended  Angilbert  a» 
a  teacher  for  the  daughters  of  Charles,  and  also  the  accomplished  Eginhard.  The 
latter  had  been  appointed  the  emperor's  j)i"ivate  secretary  ;  he  was  of  humble  parents 
in  the  Odenvvald,  but  had  been  brought  up  by  Alcuin  in  company  with  the  three  sons 
of  llildegard,  and  became  an  especial  favorite  of  Charles,  because  he  was  a  clear- 
headed man  with  varied  abilities,  a  student  of  classical  Roman  antiquity,  a  statesman,, 
an  architect  and  an  historian — an  historian  fidl  of  truth  and  spirit. 

Charles's  three  sons  by  Hildegard,  Charles,  Pipin  and  Lewis  (Ludwig),  had  grovni 
uj)  to  be  fine  men  ;  the  two  eldest  resembled  their  father,  who  had  given  them  all  a 
careful  education  in  the  arts  of  war  and  policy  ;  the  third,  Lewis,  was  moi'e  of  a  priest 
than  a  soldier.  Charles  and  Pipin  distinguished  themselves  by  their  exploits  in  arms,, 
but  cannot  have  shown  themselves  to  be  statesmen  in  the  opinion  of  their  great 
fatlier.  Wlien  Charles  was  sixty-four  years  of  age,  he  looked  on  his  immense  empire 
and  his  sons,  and  reflected  what  would  become  of  this  empire  when  he  was  no  more — 
w^ith  this  empire  which  he  had  founded  and  built  up.  His  gi'and  idea  of  a  Christian 
Romanic-Grerman  Empire,  for  which  he  had  done  so  much  good  and  allowed  himself 
to  pei-petrate  so  much  evil,  which  had  become  actual  by  his  personal  efforts  and  rule,, 
seemed  to  him  incapable  of  being  perpetuated,  when  he  looked  at  the  capacity  for 
governing  displayed  by  his  sons.  His  experience  of  the  last  years  had  taught  him 
that  none  of  his  sons  had  the  power  and  personal  force  to  keep  together  as  a  whole- 
the  empire  built  up  from  so  many  different  elements  ;  that  it  was  too  great,  too  com- 
j)licated  for  the  power  of  any  single  person,  unless  he  were  of  extraordinary  abilities.. 
In  the  year  80G,  therefore,  he  projected,  with  the  consent  of  the  estates  temporal  and 
spiritual,  a  plan  of  division,  by  which  the  empire  after  his  death  was  to  be  divided 
among  his  three  sons.  But  Charles,  w^ho  had  been  generally  fortunate  in  life,  met 
with  three  blows  in  his  last  years  :  death  took  away  his  second  son  Pipin,  king  of 
Italy,  on  the  8th  July,  810  ;  his  daughter  Hrotrud  in  the  same  year,  and  his  first- 
born son  Charles,  on  the  4th  December,  811.  Although  his  house  and  his  heart  were 
stricken  by  the  death  of  his  two  noble  sons,  although  he  seldom  was  cheerful  after- 
wards, Charles,  hardened  by  years,  labor  and  fate,  did  not  break  down.  But  his 
repressed  grief  underaiined  his  powers,  and  at  times  he  suffered  from  attacks  of  fever. 

In  813,  an  attack  of  gout  stretched  him  on  his  bed.  Hunting,  riding,  swimming 
had,  throughout  his  life,  been  an  uivigoration  and  a  pleasure.  Old  age  made  no 
change,  and  gout  seized  him  during  a  great  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  After 
his  recovery,  the  feehng  remain(;d  that  his  health  was  broken  ;  and  in  the  September 
of  the  same  year,  soon  after  his  return  to  his  beloved  (Aachen)  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he 
convoked  a  gi'eat  diet,  all  the  clerical  and  lay  dignitaries  of  all  the  countries,  counts 
and  marquises,  nobles  and  freemen,  bishops  and  abbots,  priests  and  deacons.  He  laid 
before  them  his  last  projects  of  law  "  regarding  the  necessary  affairs  of  the  church  of 
God,  and  the  Christian  people."  They  were  discussed  and  accepted,  and  proclaimed 
Jaws  of  the  empire.  They  established  the  relations  of  the  estates  and  of  the  law,, 
increased  the  sanctity  of  oaths  by  penalties  laid  on  perjury,  and  defined  more  closely 
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the  royal  power  in  its  two  chief  functions,  of  jurisdiction  and  militaiy  command.  The 
emDeror  next  proceeded  to  what  ky  close  to  his  heart — he  announced  his  wish  that 
his  son  Lewis  be  made  a  partner  in  his  power,  and  become  emperor  after  his  death. 
At  the  previous  division  of  his  dominions,  the  three  youths  had  been  elected  as  kings 
by  the  estates  of  the  countries  granted  to  them ;  for  even  so  great  a  man  as  Charles,  in 
such  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  did  not  venture  to  introduce  the  prmciple  of  inherit- 
ance of  the  royal  dignity,  or  to  impose  any  king  but  one  elected  by  tlie  people.  The 
diet  of  the  empire  elected  Lewis  as  king  and  emperor. 

The  following  Sunday,  September  the  11th,  Charles  in  unperial  robes,  the  imperial 
crowm  on  his  head,  proceeded  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  he  had  built ;  he  knelt 
with  his  son  before  the  high  altar ;  there  father  and  son  prayed ;  on  the  altar  lay  a 
<3rown  like  that  on  the  head  of  Charles.  Then  the  gray-haired  emperor  ai'ose,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  he  admonished  the  elected 
kino-  of  the  Franks,  in  solemn  words,  to  be  true  to  the  duties  which  lay  on  him  as 
future  king  and  emperor  towards  God  and  the  Church,  towards  his  brethren  and 
kindred,  and  before  all  things,  towards  the  people,  for  the  weal  of  which  he  must 
appoint  none  but  faithful,  just,  God-fearing  officials,  be  a  father  to  the  poor,  and 
strive  to  walk  blamelessly  before  God  and  men.  Charles  closed  with  the  solemn 
question,  ^'Wilt  thou  discharge  all  these  duties  T'  and  Lewis  gave  his  promise  in  the 
siffht  of  the  assembled  estates  of  the  reahn.  Then  Charles  took  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  altar,  and  placed  it  with  his  own  hands  on  the  head  of  Lewis,  as  the  executor 
of  the  decree  of  the  diet.  Charles  wished  to  show  by  this,  that  the  emperor  was 
independent  of  Rome,  that  the  transfer  of  the  Christian  empire  to  the  Geimans,  the 
hio-hest  power  on  earth  in  church  and  state,  was  an  accomplished  fact ;  that  hence- 
forth the  creation  of  an  emperor  was  quite  independent  of  any  co-operation  by  the 
Pope — above  all,  was  not  connected  with  any  coronation  by  a  priest. 

When  Lewis  had  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head,  all  the  people,  by  order  of 
Charles,  saluted  him  as  king  and  emperor. 

There  is  no  trace  to  be  found  that  the  Pope  had  been  previously  consulted,  or  his 
consent  asked.  The  court  of  Rome  was  silent,  for  Charles  was  ahve.  The  Pope 
stepped  back ;  but  only  in  the  sure  hope  that  as  soon  as  a  weaker  monarch  succeeds 
Charles,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  Church  to  make  the  world  beheve  that  it  was 
the  Pope  who  had  made,  and  who  alone  can  make,  the  emperor  an  emperor. 

The  coronation  of  his  son  was  the  last  public  act  of  Charles.  He  continued  liis 
usual  mode  of  hfe  and  attention  to  affairs.  On  the  21st  of  January,  814,  after  taking 
a  bath,  an  attack  of  fever  again  seized  hun.  According  to  his  usual  custom,  he  sought 
to  cure  himself  by  refraining  from  food  and  di'ink ',  but  on  the  seventh  day,  on  the 
28th  of  January,  814,  feelmg  the  term  of  his  existence  approaching,  he  received 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  repeating  in  a  low  tone  and  with  folded  hands  the  words, 
^'  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  gave  up  the  ghost. 

He  had  lived  seventy-two  years,  and  reigned  forty-seven.  The  people  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  loudly  lamented  his  death,  and  conveyed  the  corpse,  embalmed,   to   Our 
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Lady's  Church,  where  the  office  for  the  dead  was  performed,  and  where  he  liad,  long 
previously,  prepared  the  last  restmg-place  for  his  body,  and  placed  the  throne.  For 
his  corpse  was  to  rest  in  death,  not  enclosed  in  a  coffin,  but  sitting  upright  as  in  life — 
such  was  his  will.  On  the  same  day,  when  the  burial-service  took  place,  they  placed 
him  m  the  tomb,  which  he  had  had  built  in  the  form  of  a  chapel.  They  clothed  him 
with  the  imperial  mantle  and  other  insignia  of  imperial  power,  and  placed  him  on  the 
gilt  throne  of  marble,  in  an  upright  posture ;  they  laid  on  his  knee  a  golden  book  of 
the  Gospels,  his  favorite  book,  placed  on  his  head,  which  still  bore  in  death  the 
golden  miperial  crown,  a  fragment  of  the  Holy  Cross,  girded  him  with  his  golden 
sword,  and  hung  by  his  side  the  pilgrim's  scrip,  which  he  used  to  wear  on  his  pil- 
giimages  to  Rome ;  at  his  feet  they  placed  the  golden  sceptre  and  the  golden  shield 
blessed  by  Pope  Leo  IH.  They  next  filled  the  vault  with  costly  spices  and  rich 
jewels,  and  then  the  entrance  was  built  up  and  sealed.  On  the  arch  over  the 
entrance  was  placed  his  figm^e,  with  the  inscription,  "  Here  lies  the  body  of  Charles, 
the  great  and  orthodox  emperor,  who,  by  noble  deeds,  enlarged  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  and  reigned  prosperously  seven-and-forty  years." 

The  Church  did  not  forget  how  much  the  gi'eat  dead  had  done  for  her ;  and  just 
is  heathen  Rome  raised  her  emperors  to  the  gods,  so  the  new  Christian  Rome  inscribed 
the  first  bearer  of  the  Roman  empire  of  German  nationality  among  the  number  of  the 
saints,  about  three  centuries  and  a  half  after  his  decease. 

The  German  people  placed  and  kept  him  in  their  hearts.  God  had  granted  to 
him,  by  means  of  his  lengthened  life  and  reign,  to  reconcile  even  the  conquered  to  the 
course  of  events,  and  to  win  their  love  and  honor.  The  sorrow  for  him— a  sorrow 
pei^vading  all  the  German  races,  and  even  the  Saxons — was  more  sincere  than  usually 
attends  the  death  of  piinces.  It  grew  into  a  longing,  a  home-sickness  for  him,  as 
soon  as  all  the  German  peoples  found  to  their  grief  that  Charles  the  Great  no  longer 
lived  and  ruled.  His  memory  lived  on  in  loving  recollection  in  the  sagas  and  lays  of 
the  German  and  Romanic  nations,  who  propagated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  ever 
new  additions,  the  deeds  and  adventures  of  Charles  and  his  Paladins. 

His  whole  life  till  the  last  gasp  had  been  employed  in  awakening  the  Germans 
from  mere  activity  of  the  senses  to  activity  of  the  spiiit,  to  ennoble  them  by  Chris- 
tianity and  Law,  to  unite  them  into  a  nation. 
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vITH  Charles,  who,  more  justly  than  any  other,  is  honored  by 
histoiy  with  the  name  of  Great,  the  conquering  spirit  of  the 
old  Franks  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  long  years  of  inglorious- 
ness  followed  a  period  most  rich  in  exploits.  Even  what  had 
been  won  and  what  had  been  founded  was  not  kept  together ; 
the  empire  soon  dissolved,  accorduig  to  nationalities,  into  the 
pure  Gennan  country,  the  Gallo-Romanic  Frank  kingdom, 
and  the  partly  Germanized  Italy. 

Charles  saw  too  late  the  cardinal  error  of  his  life — his  favor- 
ing, first,  the  privileges  of  the  nobility ;  secondly,  of  the  clergy, 
at  the  cost  of  the  commons  and  popular  hberty.  He  had  judged  this  course  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  conversion  of  the  Gennan  barbarians — the  Alemanni,  the  Bavarians, 
the  Thuringians,  and  the  Saxons.  For  this  end  the  plan  was  good  enough.  But  the 
perpetuation  of  such  arrangements,  his  seeing  in  them  the  cement  to  hold  together 
the  new  Romanic,  German  Christian  empire,  his  going  too  far  with  his  political  and 
ecclesiastical  ordinances  at  the  cost  of  popular  freedom — ^this,  as  well  as  the  load  of 
guilt  his  descendants  themselves  incurred,  brought  God's  judgment  on  the  family  of 
Charles. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  especially  after  the  death  of  his  sons,  the  thought 
gnawed  at  Charles's  heart  that  the  empire,  this  giant  edifice  of  his  life-long  work, 
must  aU  go  to  one  who,  he  knew  by  experience,  was  utterly  incapable  oi  supporting 
it.  With  this  opinion  secretly  entertained,  he  long  determined  to  divide  the  empire 
between  Bernhard,  the  son  of  his  second  son  Pipin,  although  Bemhard  was  bora  out  of 
wedlock,  and  his  own  third  son  Ludwig  or  Lewis.  The  bastard  Bernhard,  carefully 
educated,  was  a  man  gifted  with  great  talents  j  Lewis  was  a  "  noble  soul,"  but  vtithout 
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inteUif^ence,  without  statesmanlike  understanding ;  he  had  not  even  personal  corn-age, 
let  alone  the  talent  of  a  general.  But  the  fear  lest  this  partition  between  Bernhard 
and  Lewis  might  lead  after  his  death  to  civil  war,  deterred  Charles  from  liis  plan,  and 
he  therefore  only  nominated  Bernhard  as  king  of  Italy,  as  under-kiug,  vassal  to  his 
imcle  the  emperor,  to  wlioni  he  owed  feudal  allegiance  and  obedience. 

If  the  Emperor  Lewis  had  had  all  the  people  on  his  side,  the  fabric  of  the  state, 
■even  after  the  mighty  spirit  of  Charles  had  tied,  would,  even  in  his  weak  hands,  have 
been  permanent.  For  what  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  people's  love  stands  on 
sure  oround.  The  people's  love  holds  hrmly  whatever  is  in  hannony  with  the 
people's  needs,  with  their  views,  with  their  heart's  longings.  The  last  years  of 
Charles  had  not  quite  compensated  for  the  hijm-ies  he  had  done  to  the  interests  and 
sympathies  of  the  people  m  all  the  three  nationalities,  especially  in  the  German 
nationahty.  The  people  m  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  as  the  dissohdng  parts  of 
ihe  empire  soon  named  themselves,  were  indifferent  to  the  work  and  family  of  Charles, 
because  it  had  suffered  so  long  from  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  and 
when  his  successor,  Lewis,  wished  to  remedy  the  exi\,  the  nobility  and  clergy  were 
too  finnly  settled  in  their  privileges  and  power,  and  the  streng-th  of  Lewis  too  weak  to 
oarrv  out  his  schemes  for  the  people. 

When  Lewis,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  came  to  the  throne  of  his  fother,  his  first 
miction,  in  his  first  diet  of  the  empire,  was  to  discuss  and  resolve  how  to  remedy  all 
injustice  and  oppression  vrhich  existed.      But  it  ended  with  the  resolution.      The 
temporal  and  cleiical  grandees  carried  out  his  order  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
fashion  they  pleased.     His  father  Charles  had  given  him  Aqiutaihe,  in  the  southwest, 
as  soon  as  he  had  come  to  man's  estate,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  to  reign  unvexed 
by  the  neighborhood  and  dommant  power  of  his  gi-eat  father.     He  learned  only  too 
soon  to  let  himseK  be  nded  instead  of  how  to  rule ;  and  that  not  by  the  men  who 
were  loyal  to  his  father,  and  given  to  him  for  his  assistance,  men  tried  in  the  field  and 
in  the  cabinet,  but  by  the  clergy  and  their  female  dependants.     He  fell  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  his  court-clergy,  his  wife  Irmengard  and  his  children,  her  three  sons. 
He  was  pure  goodness  and  gentleness,  without  strength  of  will  or  perseverance ;  he 
was  unfeigneiUy  pious — not  like  so  many  bad  princes  in  history,  a  mere  bigot  to  the 
<?hurch;   his  spirit,  however,  was  not  enlightened  and  made  free  by  religion,  but 
<^nished  and  darkened.     He  had  every  quahty  to  make  an  amiable  flithor  of  a  family, 
and  private  gentleman,  or  even  a  pious  clergyman;  he  had  only  one  quality  befitting 
an  emperor,  a  genuine  affection  for  the  people.     This  one  quality  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  keep  him  on  the  throne,  if  his  father  Charles  had  made  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  and  the  love  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  realm,  the  props  of  his  imperial  thione. 
The  maxim  is  true :  Great  empires  can  be  founded  by  heroes,  by  extraordinary  per- 
sonages ;   but  the  life  of  the  greatest  prince  is  short — only  the  people  live  long :   an 
empire  only  then  is  pennanent  when  it  is  built,  not  on  the  two  eyes  of  its  founder, 
but  on  the  love  and  loyalty  of  a  people  contented  in  its  wants  and  wishes,  a  people 
free  and  grateful. 
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Pope  Leo  III.  acted  as  if  there  was  uo  Emperor  Lewis  ;  lie  did  not  order  the 
Eomaus  to  do  homage  to  the  new  emperor,  and  Lewis  dehived  to  demand  the  homage. 
Accnsed  by  the  Romans  of  overstepping  his  powers  iu  Rome,  and  sunnnoned  by  the 


emperor  to  an  investigation,  the  guilty  Pope  saw  nothimr  else  feasible  but  to  justify 
himself  by  an  embassy  dispatched  to  the  emperor.  Thrreby  he  actually  acknowl- 
edged the  full  validity  of  the  coronation  which  Charles  had  perfonned  with  his  own 
hands  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Stephen  V.,  the  successor  of  Leo,  elected  Pope  in  June, 
G-5 
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816,  hastened  to  obtain  confirmation  from  the  emperor  ;  to  promise  unlimited  fidelity 
to  Lewis  in  the  hands  of  the  hnperial  officers  present  in  Rome ;  he  even  hastened 
to  do  what  his  predecessor  had  omitted,  and,  on  the  same  evening,  compelled  the 
Romans  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  Thus  Pope  Stephen  too  and 
the  Romans  pubhcly  acknowledged  that  Lewis  was  emperor,  althougli  no  Pope  or 
priest  had  crowned  him.  But  Stephen  knew  how  to  induce  Lewis  to  take  a  step 
which  the  Church  could  represent  to  the  world  as  justifying  the  assumption  that  the 
dif'-nity  of  emperor  was  mvolved  with  coronation  by  the  Pope.  His  court-clergy,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Pope,  persuaded  the  pious  Lewis  to  be  crowned  again,  and  this 
time  by  the  Pope  himself  at  Rheinis,  where  Lewis  held  his  court.  The  Pope  came  in 
October  to  Rheims.  Lewis  hastened  to  meet  the  Holy  Father,  thrice  prostrated  him- 
self at  his  feet,  and  saluted  him  with  tlie  words,  "  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord !  "  The  Pope  rephed,  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  has  given  mine  eyes 
to  behold  a  second  King  David ! "  The  Emperor  and  Pope  then  embraced  and  kissed 
each  other.  On  the  next  Sunday  the  second  coronation  took  place.  The  Pope  had 
brought  for  the  purpose  a  costly  gold  crown  adorned  wuth  precious  stones.  In  the 
church  he  consecrated,  that  is,  anointed,  Lewis  as  emperor,  and  placed  on  his  head 
the  crown  brought  from  Rome.  He  then  solemnly  saluted  Irmengard,  the  wife  of 
Lewis,  as  Empress,  anointed  and  crowned  her.  By  this  means  the  Papacy  attained 
what  it  desired ;  it  could  maintain  henceforth  that  the  Pope  made  the  emperor,  and, 
after  this  solemn  jugglery,  even  then  almost  all  the  people  in  France  beheved  that 
this  Papal  claim  was  a  Christian  verity,  and  that  he  only  was  emperor  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  title,  who  had  been  consecrated  and  crowned  by  the  Pope. 

Lewis  himself  did  not  think  so,  for  he  reckoned  the  years  of  his  reign  in  his  public 
documents  and  decrees,  not  from  the  coronation  by  the  Pope  at  Rheims,  but  from  his 
coronation  as  co-regent  with  his  father,  or  from  the  death  of  Charles.  He  had  per- 
mitted the  second  coronation  from  a  weak  compliance  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife  Irmen- 
gard, who  persuaded  him  to  it,  and  who  desired  to  see  the  spectacle  of  a  coronation, 
and  be  crowned  and  anointed  by  the  Pope,  and  who  perhaps  really  beheved  in  a 
supernatural  influence  of  coronation  by  the  Pope.  She  was  the  centre  around  which 
the  clergy  revolved  ;  without  solid  education,  she  was  a  thorough  bigot,  and  devoted 
to  the  Church.  Tln'ough  her  influence  the  clergy  obtained  the  mastery  over  the 
emperor  Lewis.  She  improved  everything  favorable  to  their  aims  and  wishes.  On 
the  9tli  of  April,  817,  six  months  after  the  coronation  at  Rheims,  the  wooden  gallery 
connecting  the  palace  and  St.  Mary's  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe  broke  down  as  the  emperor 
was  returning  from  mass.  The  accident  made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  although 
his  injuries  were  shght.  It  was  "  a  w^arning  from  heaven,"  said  Irmengard  and  his 
court-clergy,  the  court  and  military  aristocracy,  a  warning  to  set  his  house  in  order. 

Irmengard  feared  the  ambition  of  Bernhard,  the  king  of  Italy,  in  case  of  an  early 
or  sudden  death  of  the  emperor.  As  Bernhard  was  deemed  by  the  Germans  a  man 
accomplished  in  aU  affiiirs  of  war  or  peace,  as  he  was  popular  among  the  Italians  and 
could  reckon  on  their  co-operation,  he  was  a  person  to  be  dreaded  by  Irmengard's 
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sons ;  for,  beyond  qnestion,  Bernliard  woidd,  in  the  case  supposed,  seize  the  imperial 
crown,  and  rend  away  Italy  IVoiu  the  empire,  even  if  he  did  not  draw  over  all  the 
Romanic  provinces,  and  a  portion  of  the  German  districts.  Tlie  separation  of  the 
Romanic  provinces  would  have  been  very  distasteful  to  the  Frank  clerical  dignitai-ies, 
and  the  Frank  officials  of  the  court  and  army  ;  they  maintained  the  unity  of  the 
empire  from  selfish  views.  For  high  spiritual  dignities  and  benefices,  high  temporal 
positions  with  rich  incomes,  had  been  hitherto  given  only  to  Franks.  Episcopal  sees, 
governorships,  military  commands,  the  long  list  of  lucrative  odicos,  had  become  almost 
hereditary  in  the  noble  Frank  families.  They  looked  on  the  possession  of  such  places 
as  their  right.  There  was  no  decree  of  the  empire  granting  such  a  rigid,  but  tliey 
were  in  actual  possession  of  it.  The  separation  of  Italy  and  other  countries  on  which 
an  independent  Italy  could  exercise  an  irresistilile  attraction,  would  have  caused  to 
these  Frank  noble  families  the  loss  of  aU  their  places  in  the  seceding  districts.  They 
were  therefore  unanimous  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  labored  to 
oppose  the  plans  of  Bernhard. 

In  consequence,  they  and  the  empress  moved  the  emperor,  who  was  now  forty 
years  old,  to  have  his  son  Lothaire  (Lothai-)  elected  by  the  estates  of  the  empire  as 
co-regent,  and  as  successor  to  the  imperial  throne.  Lothaire  himself  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  nobles ;  they  promised  to  the  ambitious  youth,  whom  they  had 
corrupted,  their  assistance  in  raising  him  to  be  co-regent,  with  a  prospect  of  soon 
being  sole  regent,  and  lie  made  to  the  grandees  many  concessions  which  rendered 
these  crown-vassals  less  dependent  on  the  crown.  Lewis  had  been  systematically 
depressed  by  the  clerical  grandees  by  means  of  religious  observances,  prayers,  pen- 
ances, and  the  perusal  of  edifying  books ;  at  the  diet  at  Aix,  in  July  817,  the  imposi- 
tion of  three  days'  fasting  and  prayer  reduced  him  to  an  incapacity  of  resistance,  and, 
as  he  stated  in  his  proclamation,  he  made,  at  "  the  urgent  request  of  the  estates,"  an 
unjust  division  of  the  large  possessions  and  treasures  of  the  Carlo vingian  house  in  case 
of  his  death. 

This  division  alone,  not  the  division  of  the  empire,  was  in  question.  Although  no 
ordinance  of  Frank  law,  or  of  the  Carlovingian  house,  had  established  the  equal  rights 
of  all  brothers  to  the  possessions  and  treasures  of  the  house,  yet  such  rights  had  been 
long  in  use.  With  the  inherited  lands  were  included  the  governments  of  those  pro- 
vinces in  which  the  enormous  royal  property  lay ;  the  heir  was  the  governor,  sub- 
regent  or  co-regent,  or,  as  in  the  Merovingian  days,  an  independent  prince,  duke,  or 
king,  by  the  consent  of  the  estates. 

Lothaire  w^as  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  brothers,  Pipin  and  Lewis,  were  twelve 
and  ten  years  old  respectively.  By  the  partition  made  at  the  diet,  Lothaire  had  the  far 
greatest  share  of  the  royal  property  in  the  empire,  the  younger  brothers  only  moderate 
portions ;  to  Pipin  was  assigned  the  estates  of  the  house  in  Aquitaine,  in  the  March 
of  Toulouse,  in  the  county  of  Carcassonne,  with  Autun  and  Nevers  in  Burgundy ;  to 
Lewis,  the  youngest  son,  the  royal  possessions  in  Bavaria,  Carinthia,  Bohemia,  the 
Avarian  March,  and  the  Slavonic  conquests.     All  the  property  of  the  house  in  the 
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chief  districts  of  the  empire,  m  North  and  East  Fraiicouia,  from  the  Loire  to  the  Elbe, 
in  the  Rhiiiehiud,  and  in  old  Burgundy  as  far  as  the  vale  of  Aosta,  were  the  inherit- 
ance of  Lothaire.  The  states  of  the  empire  which  urged  this  arrangement,  elected  to 
the  o-overnment  of  the  countries  connected  with  their  royal  private  property,  the  two 
brotliers  Pipin  and  Lewis,  with  the  title  of  king ;  they  were  to  be  under-kings — that 
is,  not  independent,  but  under  the  sovereignty  of  Lothaire.  As  a  token  of  their 
dependence  on  Lothaire  as  emperor  and  feudal  lord,  as  well  as  head  of  the  family,  the 
younger  brothers  had,  like  other  crown-vassals,  to  bring  yearly  dues,  to  conclude  no 
marriage  without  his  consent,  to  engage  in  no  feud,  no  .warlike  expedition,  without 
the  consent  of  the  emperor,  their  feudal  lord.  The  decision  of  peace  or  war,  the 
answers  to  foreign  ambassadors,  were  reserved  for  Lothaire  alone. 

All  this,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  supremacy  and  power  of  the  emperor,  was 
calculated  to  support  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  its  dependencies.  The  only 
objection  was  that  such  a  division  of  the  hereditary  private  property  was  new  and 
contrary  to  custom ;  it  was  especially  contrary  to  custom  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
grandson  of  Charles  the  Great,  King  Bernhard  of  Italy,  and  the  express  will  and 
orders  of  his  grandfather. 

By  these  orders  Bernhard  was  m  hereditary  possession  of  all  the  immense  private 
possessions  of  the  house  in  Italy  and  was  governor  of  Italy  with  the  title  of  king.  By 
the  sentence  of  the  diet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Lothaire  was  to  be  in  possession  of  Italy  as 
fully  as  the  Emperor  Charles  had  been.  This  was  an  open  robbery  committed  by 
Lewis  on  his  nephew,  a  contempt  of  his  father's  orders  which  ought  to  have  been 
sacred ;  and  the  decision  of  the  diet  in  fovor  of  Lotliaire,  and  the  weakness  of  his 
uncle  Lewis,  forcibly  and  contrary  to  all  law  deprived  Bernhard  of  his  rights  to  the 
government  of  Italy  as  granted  by  his  grandfather,  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  from 
the  inheritance  of  his  own  father,  m  which  he  had  been  solemnly  invested  by  Charles 
the  Great. 

When  the  ratification  of  the  partition  was  known  in  Italy,  great  emotion  was 
displayed  throughout  the  country. 

The  decision  of  the  diet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  not  a  decree  regulating  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  but  a  violation  of  German  and  Italian  law,  custom  and 
feeling.  It  was  the  source  of  a  series  of  evil  deeds,  of  wars  between  father  and  son, 
and  between  brother  and  brother  ;  the  Furies  were  in  the  house  of  Charles  the  Great, 
as  of  old  in  the  house  of  the  Mero\angians. 

The  first  fraternal  strife  was  with  Bernhard,  whose  rights  were  violated  by  the 
decision  of  Aix.  He  took  up  arms  to  defend  them,  and  occupied  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  The  military  levies  of  the  Frank  dominions  marched  against  him  with  such 
rajiidity,  that  they  were  approaching  Italy  before  Bernhard  had  collected  his  forces. 
In  view  of  their  superior  power  which  could  not  but  crush  him,  he  was  induced  by 
the  Empress  Irmengard  to  pacify  his  uncle  by  submission.  By  means  of  confidential 
agents  whom  she  sent  to  Bernhard,  she  undertook  to  forai  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  the  emperor  if  he  would  personally  sue  for  forgiveness.     Her  envoys  gave 
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solemn  oaths  for  his  safety.  In  December,  817,  he  presented  himself  with  a  train  of 
Italian  nobles  before  his  uncle  at  Chalons,  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  The  empress 
and  her  party  had  craftily  enticed  him  into  the  net ;  at  her  suggestion,  Lewis  threw 
into  prison  his  nephew  and  all  his  train.  They  were  carried  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
there  arraigned  before  a  feudal  tribunal  composed  of  Irmengard's  party.  This  court 
sentenced  King  Bernhard  and  his  friends  to  death  "  for  breach  of  feudal  allegiance." 


A  portion  of  his  followers,  particularly  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who  had  sided 
with  Bernhard,  died  on  the  scaffold  ;  another  portion  wei'e  confined  for  life.  Lewis  did 
not  endure  to  see  the  grandson  and  favorite  of  the  great  Charles,  the  son  of  his  brother, 
the  king  of  Italy,  on  the  scaffold,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  venture  on  a  full  pardon  in 
opposition  to  the  empress  and  her  party.  He  commuted  the  sentence  of  death  to 
blinding  and  imprisonment.     But  Irmengard  did  not  rest  tiU  she  saw  Bernhard  a 
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corpse.  By  her  suggestions  the  blinding  was  effected  in  so  cruel  a  manner,  on  the 
15th  April,  818,  that  he  died  two  days  afterwards. 

Lothaire  received  Italy,  but  his  lather  pined  in  sorrow  and  repentance.  Oppressed 
by  the  feeling  of  bloodguiltiness,  he  sought  by  penance,  confession,  fasts  and  alms- 
giving to  avert  the  vengeance  from  his  house  ;  but  their  spectres  haunted  him.  In 
the  north  and  south  of  his  empire,  the  Northmen  were  plundering  5  in  the  west, 
the  Saracens ;  in  the  northeast  and  southeast,  the  revolted  Slaves  and  Avars  filled 
the  weak  emperor  with  care  and  alarm.  The  murderess  Irmengard  was  on  a  sick- 
bed, and  died  on  the  5th  October,  818,  in  the  sixth  month  after  her  crime  per- 
petrated on  Bernhard.  Lewis  saw  in  her  sudden  decease  the  judgment  of  God.  He 
became  more  low-spirited,  and  the  pangs  of  his  conscience  keener.  He  bowed  stOl 
more  humbly  to  the  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  also  his  ministers,  to  all  their  injunc- 
tions he  submitted,  to  degrading  penances,  to  public  confessions  ''of  his  sinfulness 
and  neglect  of  his  duties  as  ruler."  These  things  did  him  immense  damage  with  the 
people  of  liis  empire.  They  had  with  justice  been  complaining  that,  instead  of 
defending  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  sword  in  hand,  he  was  kneeling  in  the  confes- 
sional a  mere  devotee  ;  they  were  now  enraged  that  their  king  and  emperor  lowered 
himself  so  before  the  clergy ;  the  very  clergy  who  were  the  accomplices  of  Irmengard 
and  her  crimes. 

Lothaire  had  already  formed  a  party  among  the  temporal  and  spiritual  grandees. 
The  increasing  depression  of  the  emperor  led  his  councillors  and  favorites  to  fear  that 
he  might  be  induced  by  the  clerical  followers  of  Lothaire  to  resign  the  imperial 
power,  and  retire  mto  a  convent.  They  attacked  him  on  his  weak  side,  his  heart 
and  senses,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  widowhood  urged  him,  to  whom  a  female 
confidant  was  indispensable,  to  marry  again.  They  collected  at  the  court  the  fairest 
daughters  of  the  German  noble  families.  Among  them  was  Judith  (Jutta),  the 
daughter  of  Welf,  count  of  Altdorf,  in  Upper  Swabia.  She  was  bewitchingly  beau- 
tiful ;  Lewis  was  smitten  with  her  charms,  and  married  her  in  February,  819.  She 
was  as  accomplished  as  beautiful,  as  brave  as  prudent,  as  ambitious  as  firm,  as 
intnguing  as  power-loving.  Soon  her  will,  supported  by  some  favored  com'tiers, 
ruled  the  emperor,  and  through  him  the  realm.  After  four  years  and  a  half  she  bore 
a  son  and  called  him  Charles,  after  his  celebrated  grandfather.  Her  desire  to  secure 
an  appanage  for  him  was  opposed  by  many  lay  and  clerical  nobles.  But  she  formed 
by  corrupt  means  a  party  for  her  son  ;  and  the  means  which  she  used  for  corruption 
were  the  crown  properties,  which  she  squandered  among  her  partisans. 

The  weak  emperor,  who  had  surrendered  to  his  young  wife  the  last  remnants  of 
his  own  wUl,  signed  these  grants  ;  he  soon  after  subscribed  the  dismissal  of  his  minis- 
ters, who  had  all  been  taken  from  the  clergy,  and  the  nomination  of  Count  Bernhard 
of  Barcelona  as  his  first  minister,  wlio  proceeded,  by  the  aid  of  the  empress,  to 
surround  Lewis  with  ministers  of  his  choice  and  party.  This  Bernhard  was  marquis 
of  the  Spanish  March,  and  duke  of  the  fair  lands  forming  Languedoc  and  RoussiUon — 
a  brave,  experienced  wariior,  fidl  of  daring  and  energy,  and  devoted  to  the  empress. 
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He  took  upon  himself  to  execute  a  new  partition  among  the  sons  of  the  emperor,  in 
favor  of  the  child  of  Judith — a  partition  to  which  she  had  persuaded  her  husband. 
By  a  mere  imperial  rescript,  without  any  consultation  of  the  diet,  the  consent  of 
which  was  necessary,  Lewis  altered  the  partition  made  twelve  years  before,  and  gave 
to  his  youngest  son  Charles  the  great  properties  of  the  house  in  the  Swabian  and 
Alemannic  countries,  including  Alsace,  in  Rhaetia  and  Romanic  Switzerland ;  and 
without  asking  the  Gemians,  who  had  the  right  of  election,  without  even  any  form 
of  election,  he  nominated  him  duke  of  these  important  and  extensive  countries. 

What  was  granted  to  the  child  Charles  was  taken  from  the  share  granted  at  the 
first  partition  to  the  oldest  son  Lothaire.  By  tlie  desire  of  the  empress,  Bernhard 
gave  away  the  revenues  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  nay,  even  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys 
themselves,  to  strengthen  the  party  of  her  and  her  son.  From  all  these  measures  it 
resulted  that  Judith's  stepsons,  the  clergy  thrust  from  their  positions  as  ministers  and 
at  the  court,  the  bishops  and  abbots  whose  revenues  were  impaired,  united  together 
to  overthrow  Bernhard  and  the  empress ;  the  clergy  in  a  body  went  over  to  the  side 
of  the  conspirators,  and,  ungrateful  for  the  emperor's  lavish  donations  to  the  Church, 
moved  heaven  and  earth  against  him,  under  the  pretext  of  rescuing  the  emperor  from 
the  hands  of  Bernhard  and  the  empress. 

Lies  and  slanders  of  a  poisonous  nature  were  diffused  by  the  clergy,  high  and  low : 
the  empress  was  devoted  to  magic,  had  exercised  it  on  the  emperor ;  the  Marquis 
Bernhard  was  her  lover ;  the  pair  intended  to  put  out  of  the  world  the  emperor  and 
the  sons  of  his  first  marriage  ;  the  end  of  then'  desires  was,  in  the  case  of  Bernhard, 
the  throne — in  the  case  of  Judith,  marriage  with  Bernhard.  They  had  surrounded 
the  emperor  with  traitors,  separated  from  his  friends.  Judith's  son  Charles  was  the 
oflspring  of  the  marquis,  not  of  the  emperor.  Particularly  Archbishop  Agobard  of 
Lyons,  one  of  the  fallen  ministers,  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  sons  to  "  cleanse  their 
father's  dishonored  bed." 

When  the  fallen  party  had  thus  intrigued  and  planned,  when  the  sons  were  worked 
up  to  revolt  against  their  father  and  emperor,  a  protest  was  made,  in  conjunction  with 
the  temporal  estates  of  the  empire,  against  the  new  unconstitutional  partition  made 
by  Lewis — against  his  deviation  from  the  arrangement  which  he  had  sworn  to,  and 
which  the  Church  had  solemnly  confirmed.  Bernhard  and  the  empress  had  not 
merely  been  intriguing,  but  had  led  on  the  emperor  to  a  display  of  Absolutism,  to 
violent  and  arbitrary  deeds,  to  squandering  tlie  crown -property.  He  had,  indeed, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  squandered  crown-property  most  lavishly  on  the 
higher  clergy ;  the  clergy  had  then  made  no  objections  to  his  immoderate  donations, 
however  much  it  had  been  the  duty  of  his  clerical  ministers  so  to  do,  for  the  temporal 
nobles  who  came  away  empty  were  alienated  by  this  preference  of  the  clergy,  this 
enrichment  of  the  Church  by  the  "  pious  Lewis."  For  the  people,  for  whose  pros- 
perity, for  whose  improvement,  for  whose  protection  against  oppression  of  lay  or 
clerical  officials  his  great  fiither  had  done  so  much,  Lewis,  however  much  in  heart  he 
■was  kindly  disposed  to  all  men,  had  not  only  done  nothing,  but  almost  given  it  up  as 
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a  prey  to  be  devoured.  It  was  thus  easy  for  the  clergy,  hy  lies  and  truth,  to  rouse- 
up  agamst  the  emperor  the  freemen,  as  well  as  the  nobles  and  the  Romanic  popula- 
tion. 

Lewis's  eldest  son  Lothaire,  with  a  soul  from  which  his  spiritual  teachers  had 
taken  heart,  and  fidelity,  and  conscience,  pretended  as  co-regent  not  to  know  of  any 
movement  in  progress  against  the  emperor  and  the  court.  Lothaire  allowed  his 
brother  Pipin  to  begin  the  revolt  against  their  father.  The  co-regent  could  thus  play 
into  the  hands  of  his  revolted  brothers.  Pipin  and  his  army  hastened  from  Toulouse 
to  Paris  in  April,  830.  In  Paris  the  emperor  had  an  army  collected  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  sea-coast  against  the  Northmen ;  this  army  w^as  induced  to  desert,  partly 
by  nobles  who  were  in  the  conspiracy,  partly  by  bribes  administered  by  Pipin.  Even 
Lewis,  the  emj)eror's  youngest  son  by  his  first  marriage,  joined  the  revolters.  Induced 
by  the  priests,  he  shamefully  supported  by  his  testimony  the  accusations  against  his 
stepmother  and  Bernhard.  Surprised  by  his  sons,  and  betrayed  by  his  army,  the 
emperor  and  empress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conspirators ;  the  Marquis  Bernhard 
escaped  to  his  duchy.  The  conspirators  compelled  tlie  emperor  to  dismiss  his 
ministers,  and  recall  the  old  clerical  ministers  whom  Bernhard  had  degraded.  They 
kept  the  empress  in  Compeigne,  forcing  her  not  to  take  refuge  in  a  convent,  but  to 
become  a  nun,  and  formally  take  the  veil.  They  had  already  torn  from  her  side  her 
brothers  Conrad  and  Rudolf,  given  them  the  tonsure,  and  placed  them  in  convents  in 
the  southwest  of  France.  By  threats  and  violence  they  compelled  the  empress  to 
write  to  her  husband  exhorting  him  to  exchange,  as  she  had  done,  the  world  for  life 
in  the  cloister,  and  to  lay  down  an  earthly  crown  and  to  seek  an  eternal  one.  At  the 
same  time  Lothaire  summoned  a  general  diet  of  the  empire  to  meet  in  October,  830,. 
in  Nimeguen  (Nimwegen) ;  there  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  was  to  be  solemnly 
sealed  and  signed. 

Meanwhile  Lothaire  had  kept  his  father,  with  his  favorite  son  Charles,  confined  in 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Medard,  in  Soissons.  The  monks  of  the  convent  were  ordered  tO' 
labor  night  and  day  with  the  emperor  to  induce  him  to  become  a  monk  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul  and  the  good  of  the  empire.  The  conspirators  did  not  venture  to  shave 
his  head  by  force,  as  they  had  done  to  the  brothers  of  the  empress.  But  the  other- 
wise weak  emperor  opposed  an  inflexible  resistance  to  their  exertions,  and  preferred 
to  endure  for  many  months  the  most  unworthy  treatment  from  his  son  Lothaire,  rather 
than  assent  to  what  they  demanded.  He  gained  over  to  his  aid,  while  confined  in 
St.  Medard,  the  sagacious  and  eloquent  monk  Guntbald.  This  monk  secretly  nego- 
tiated with  Lothaire's  brothers  Pipin  and  Lewis,  and  on  a  promise  by  Lewis  the 
emperor  to  make  a  division  in  their  favor  at  the  cost  of  Lothaire,  they  were  brought 
to  promise  their  assistance  in  his  restoration  to  the  government. 

The  Saxons  and  Frisians  had  long  been  in  shame  and  anger  at  the  ill-treatment  of 
emperor  and  father  by  which  Lothaire  disgraced  himself.  They  had  not  forgotten  to 
be  grateful  to  Lewis  for  the  kindness  and  justice  he  had  shown  them.  Immediately 
after  his  accession,  Lewis  had  restored  to  the  Saxons  and  Frisians^  as  free  heredita- 
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ments,  the  property  which  had  been  confiscated  as  a  punishment  during  the  long 
wars  of  Charles  the  Great ',  and  where  Charles  had  changed  properties  into  fiefs,  he 
had  again  made  these  fiefs  into  freeholds.  The  benefit  of  these  acts  the  emperor  now 
felt.  The  Saxons  and  Frisians  appeared  with  their  military  aiTay  at  the  prescribed 
diet  at  Nimeguen,  as  did  the  East  Franks  and  Bavarians,  under  the  command  of  his 
son  Lewis ;  and  this  force  of  Germans  coming  forward  in  behalf  of  the  emperor  and 
father,  terrified  the  faithless  Lothaire  so  that  he  gave  way.  He  begged  for  and 
obtained  his  father's  forgiveness ;  he  sacrificed  his  temporal  and  clerical  followers — 
"  he  had  been  led  astray  by  them,"  he  told  his  father — and  took  an  oath  never  to 
be  guilty  of  disobedience  again.  Thus  the  day  at  Mmeguen,  where  Lothaire  had 
expected  the  ofiicial  ratification  of  the  actually  complete  abdication  of  his  father, 
became,  by  means  of  the  grateful  loyalty  of  the  Germans  of  Saxony,  a  day  of  trimnjjh 
for  the  Emperor  Lewis,  the  day  of  his  restoration  to  the  throne. 

They  who  had  delivered  him  remained  loyally  by  his  side ;  all  the  conspirators 
were  seized,  and  an  assembly  of  the  empire  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them  was  sum- 
moned to  the  capital  of  the  empire  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  this  diet  the  Empress 
Judith,  according  to  Frank  law,  proved  her  innocence  by  an  oath,  and  was,  with  her 
priests,  released  from  the  cloister  and  restored  to  all  her  previous  rights.  The  Pope 
had  hastened,  seeing  the  condition  of  affairs,  to  declare  null  the  vows  taken  by  the 
empress  and  her  brothers. 

According  to  law,  judgment  on  tlie  conspiratoi's  belonged  to  the  emperor  and  the 
diet.  Lewis  was  too  good-hearted  to  deliver  judgment  in  a  case  where  he  was  the 
injured  party  and  the  accuser.  He  transferred  the  office  of  judge  in  his  behalf  to  the 
three  sons  of  liis  first  marriage.  They  had,  in  company  with  the  estates  of  the  realm^ 
to  investigate  and  judge,  and  thus  the  pardoned  Lothaire  had  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his 
fellow-conspirators.  This  intrusion  of  Lothaire  into  the  court  of  justice  has  in  it 
something  so  cruel,  so  alien  to  the  disposition  of  the  emperor,  that  it  must  have  been 
a  suggestion  of  his  revengeful  stepmother.  Lothaire  had  thus  to  act  as  judge  of  a 
court  in  which,  as  was  clearly  to  be  seen,  since  Frank  law  regulated  the  proceedings, 
all  the  conspirators  would  be  sentenced  to  death.  Lothaire  had  either  to  withdraw 
under  some  pretext  from  the  court,  or  join  in  the  sentence  of  death.  This  moral 
monster  did  not  retire  from  the  court ;  without  any  apology  he  joined  in  pronouncing 
sentence  of  death  on  all  those  who  had  been  prompted  by  him  and  acted  for  his 
interests.  The  empress  and  her  councillors  sought  thus  to  deprive  the  co-regent  of 
all  his  followers,  moraUy  destroy  him  in  their  eyes,  and  win  many  hearts  for  herself 
and  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  did  not  allow  the  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed ;  he  changed 
it  to  loss  of  fiefs  and  offices  and  to  banishment.  He  then  proposed  a  new  partition, 
Lothaire  was  deposed  from  his  partnership  in  the  empire,  and  confined  to  Italy.  The 
private  property  taken  from  him,  and  the  governments  annexed  thereto,  went,  as  he 
had  promised  Guntbald,  to  increase  the  shares  of  Pipin  and  Lewis,  and  jiartly  that  of 
Charles  the  son  of  Judith.  But  the  emperor  was  induced  by  the  empress  to  declare- 
GG 
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that  he  reserved  the  right  to  increase  the  share  of  that  son  who  should  thenceforth  be 
most  obedient,  at  the  cost  of  those  who  were  disobedient.  This  transparent  state- 
ment enraged  Pipin  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  to  such  an  extent  tliat  tliey  formed  a  fresh 
league  against  their  father,  especially  as  Judith  and  her  favorites  ruled  as  they  liked, 
and  in  a  foshion  which  gave  much  cause  for  displeasure.  At  the  first  summons  of  the 
emperor  the  free  Saxons  and  a  portion  of  the  East  Franks  marched  with  their  forces 
to  his  aid.  The  Saxon  commanders  of  the  emperor  and  the  loyal  Franks  surprised 
Lewis  in  Bavaria  while  he  was  still  making  preparation,  compelled  him  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  and  beg  and  pray  for  mercy.  Nominally  in  command 
of  his  troops,  the  emperor  in  May  marched  to  the  West  to  meet  Pipin.  Here,  too, 
the  troops  of  loyal  Saxons  and  Franks  won  the  victory  over  the  revolt.  In  October, 
832,  at  a  diet  held  at  Orieans,  the  emperor  Lewis  and  the  estates  of  the  empire 
sat  in  judgment  on  Pipin.     Lewis  had  received  full  pardon  ;   Pipin  had  to  pay  the 

penalty. 

The  intriguing  empress  had  had  bitter  experiences,  into  which  her  maternal  love 
and  care  for  her  son  Charles  and  his  inheritance  had  led  her.  Wlien  she  was  m  luck, 
she  foi-got  all  warnings  given  by  what  she  liad  gone  through.  Two  passions  only 
were  ahve  in  her — a  thirst  for  revenge,  and  an  augmented  desire  to  obtain  the  chief 
share  of  the  inheritance  for  her  son,  and  to  disqualify  for  resistance  the  other  sons 
whom  she  plundered.  At  her  entreaties,  the  emperor  declared  his  son  Pipin  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  and  enfeoffed  Judith's  son  Charies  with  this  government. 
The  grandees  of  this  southwestern  country  took  to  the  youthful  Charles,  as  theJi  king, 
the  oath  demanded  by  the  emperor. 

Pope  Gregory  IV.  had  been  looking  with  satisfaction  at  tins  confusion  in  the 
imperial  family.  As  Lothaire  had  been  dispatched  to  Italy,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  hmi,  and  a  truly  Satanic  conspiracy  against  "  Lewis  the  Pious  "  was  ibrmed  by 
them.  Gregory  IV.  saw  that  the  time  had  now  come  to  humiliate  the  empire  of 
the  Germans,  to  show  the  world  how  the  Church  executes  the  divine  punishments  she 
threatens  on  kings  who  act  against  the  will  of  Holy  Church,  to  make  the  position  of 
the  Papal  See  more  independent  in  Italy,  and  to  display  before  the  whole  Christian 
worid  the  Chm'ch  in  her  "  power  over  kings  and  emperors,"  in  "  her  divine  eminence 
on  earth." 

The  Pope  had  found  that  Lothaire  was  easily  ruled  by  the  Church— easier  than  his 
brothers  ;  the  emperor  Lewis,  with  all  his  ecclesiastical  piety,  was  unyielding  in  the 
chief  point  concerning  the  Papal  See,  its  dependence  on  the  imperial  throne.  He 
olung  steadfastly  to  his  supremacy  over  the  Pope  and  the  Pope's  territories.  In 
consequence,  Lothaire,  easily  managed  by  the  Pope,  must  mount  the  throne — the 
father  must  come  down.  With  this  object  in  view,  Pope  Gregory  IV.  formed  with 
Lothaire  a  secret  plot  to  overthrow  the  emperor  and  empress.  The  empress,  it  was 
clear,  was  the  influence  which  withdrew  her  husband  from  the  rule  of  the  clergy, 
and  would  neither  suffer  the  clergy  to  overtop  the  emperor,  nor  the  Papacy  the 
empire.     The  Swabian  empress  was  not,  like  the  Frank  Irmengard,  ruled  by  the 
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priests.  The  Pope  accompanied  liis  confederate  Lothaire  over  the  Alps,  when  the 
latter  crossed  with  his  troops  to  unite  once  more  with  his  brothers  against  his  father. 

Pipin  had  easily  persuaded  Ids  brotlier  Lewis,  that  as  his  kingdom  of  Aquitaine 
had  been  given  to  their  half-brother  Charles,  they  would  all  be  ruined  by  the  power 
of  their  step-mother  over  their  father,  wlio  would  at  last  make  his  darling  Charles  the 
sole  heir.  The  Pope  liypocritically  pretended  that  he  came  to  Germany  to  make 
peace  between  father  and  sons ;  the  sons  had  invited  him  because  they  wished  for 
reconciliation,  and  the  Pope  alone  coidd  bring  it  about. 

But  at  Worms  the  lioly  Father  showed  clearly  to  those  of  the  assembled  bishops 
who  were  loyal  to  the  emj)eror  that  he  was  the  fourth  in  the  band  of  conspirators 
against  the  emperor,  and  only  appeared  to  strengthen  the  revolters  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church — the  sons  wdth  an  army  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Rhine — 
and  promote  the  enterprise  by  his  personal  aid.  These  loyal  clergy  told  the  Pope  to 
his  face,  that  if  he  went  on  in  his  hostility  to  the  emperor,  he  might  expect  deposition 
from  the  emperor  to  whom  he  had  sworn  allegiance,  and  excommunication  from  the 
German  bishops.  Such  statements  confirmed  Gregory  IV.  in  his  resolution  to  puU 
down  the  emperor,  and  the  imperial  party  which  held  such  sentiments.  The  Pope 
declared  he  woidd  go  to  the  camp  of  the  sons  to  labor  for  peace  and  reconcihation, 
while  the  emperor  with  his  host  of  Franks  marched  towards  the  Upper  Rhine  to 
meet  his  sons. 

The  now  beautiful  city  of  Colmar,  in  Upper  Alsace,  was  then  an  appanage  of  the 
Frank  crown.  On  the  wide  plain  of  Colmar,  the  fiither  on  one  side,  the  sons  on  the 
other,  pitched  their  camps  in  June,  8;33.  This  flat  tract  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  is 
called  the  Red  field  (Rothfeld).  On  the  2Sth  of  June,  Pope  Gregory  crossed  from 
the  camp  of  the  sons  to  that  of  the  father.  The  pious  emperor  joyfully  received  the 
first  priest  of  Christendom,  honoring  him,  the  peace-maker,  as  an  angel  of  blessing. 

The  Pope  addressed  himself  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  who  surrounded  the  emperor, 
and  to  the  temporal  grandees.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  emperor,  and  protracted 
the  negotiation.  Meanwhile  agents  who  had  come  witli  the  Pope  from  the  two  sons 
were  busy  in  the  emperor's  camp  with  presents  and  promises,  and  gained  over  com- 
pletely the  leaders  whom  the  Pope  had  already  disposed  to  treason.  And  while  the 
Pope  was  pui-posely  prolonging  the  negotiations  troop  after  troop  passed  over  from 
the  camp  of  the  emperor,  who  suspected  nothing  of  it,  to  the  camp  of  his  sons.  After 
the  return  of  Gregory,  most  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  temporal  lords  followed  him  in  the  night,  and  went  over  with  their  ai-med 
followers  to  the  sons. 

In  the  morning  the  emperor,  who  had  dreamt  of  a  reconciliation  by  the  Pope's 
influence,  saw  his  camp  deserted,  his  lieges  seduced  by  the  Pope  to  treason.  Only  a 
few  had  remained  faithful.  "Leave  me  too,"  he  cried  to  them  ;  "go  over  to  my  sons, 
I  beg  you ;  for  me  let  no  one  lose  life  or  limb."  Then  those  who  had  fiefs  of  the 
Church  or  were  dependent  on  temporal  lords,  left  him  too,  but  with  tears.  Only  a 
fimall  band  of  freemen  and  a  number  of  crown  vassals  remained  with  the  emperor. 
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The  sons  violently  demanded  that  their  father  come  to  them,  or  they  would  attack 
his  camp.  The  emperor  sends  a  request  that  they  leave  to  hhn  some  spot  where  he 
can  live  with  Judith  and  his  little  son  Charles.  On  receipt  of  this  recpiest,  the  sons 
showed  themselves  friendly ;  they  rode  to  meet  Inm,  and  respectfully  dismounted  from 
their  horses  when  they  came  in  sight  of  him.  The  emperor  hids  them  to  remember 
what  they  had  solemnly  promised  for  his  person,  his  wdfe,  and  his  son  Charles.  They 
jiromised  to  keep  their  engagements.  Then  the  emperor  embraced  and  kissed  his^ 
three  sons  as  only  a  father  can  kiss  those  he  loves,  and  followed  them  to  their  camp. 


When  they  had  him  in  their  power,  they  changed  their  behavior.  They  declared 
their  father,  their  step-mother  and  their  half-brother  to  be  prisoners.  They  declared 
him  deprived  of  the  throne,  and  separate  him  from  his  wife  and  child  ;  they  part 
the  mother  from  her  son  as  well  as  her  husband.  All  three  were  placed  in  con- 
finement in  the  cloister ;  the  emperor  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  the 
empress  at  Tortona  in  Italy,  the  little  Charles  in  the  abbey  of  Priim  in  the  Ardennes 
near  Treves,  in  the  poor  and  unhealthy  Eifelgebirg. 

The  day  on  which  the  three  sons  and  the  Pope  practised  this  treacherv  w^as  the 
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29tli  June,  833.     The  Red  field  on  which  it  took  place  was  henceforth  caUed  in  the 
mouth  of  aU  people  "  The  Field  of  Lies." 

What  hand  the  Pope  had  in  these  actions,  how  the  public  opinion  of  the  people 
condemned  the  treacherous  and  dishonorable  conduct  of  the  Pope,  is  shown  in  the 
brief,  dry  remarks  of  the  contemporary  Hincmar,  the  politic  and  w^orthy  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  the  man  of  the  highest  position  in  the  Church.  "  The  Pope  returned  to 
Rome  with  little  honor."  Lothaire's  Italian  clerical  followers  had  devised  a  trick 
which  the  Pope  left  them  to  execute  after  his  departure.  Lothaire  was  actually  in 
possession  of  the  imperial  power  ;  he  had  made  a  new  division  of  the  crown  property 
between  hhnself  and  his  brothers.  But  there  was  needed  some  show  for  the  imperial 
power  which  Lothaire  had  seized  in  such  a  fashion.  This  could  only  be  attained  by 
a  formal  renunciation  of  the  throne  by  the  Emperor  Lewis.  Everything  had  been 
tried  in  vain  to  bring  him  to  this  after  his  captivity  at  Colmar.  Clerical  appeals, 
craft,  intrigue,  iU-treatment,  threats  were  broken  against  his  steadfast  endurance, 
lilthough  his  son  Lothaire  had  dragged  hun  from  place  to  place  before  he  delivered 
him  to  the  convent  of  Soissons. 

The  great  Emperor  Charles,  who,  because  he  was  great,  made  no  distinction 
between  the  noble  and  the  peasant,  and  declared  talent  and  merit  the  only  distinctions, 
liad  given  a  female  serf  as  wet-nurse  to  the  delicate  son  of  Hildegard,  her  last  born, 
Lewis,  and  had  allowed  his  foster-brother  Ebbo  to  be  brought  up  with  him.  To  this 
carefuUy  educated  serf  he  gave  his  freedom.  Ebbo's  mother,  therefore,  was  not  of 
Oerman  blood,  but  of  Gallo-Romanic  or  Slavonic  origin  ;  for  at  tliat  time  among  the 
Franks  and  other  Germans  of  pure  blood,  there  were  no  German  serfs.  Lewis  from 
his  youth  had  given  his  foster-brother  his  love  and  confidence,  and  when  he  was 
emperor  had  promoted  him  from  one  position  to  another  till  he  became  archbishop 
of  Rheims. 

Ebbo  was  the  chief  traitor  towards  Lewis.  He  was  a  feUow  conspirator  with 
Lothaire  and  the  Pope.  He  was  selected  to  be,  and  became  the  spiritual  torturer  of 
the  man  who  had  loved  him  from  childhood,  had  heaped  benefits  on  him  and  raised 
him  aloft.  As  he  could  not  be  brought  to  renounce  the  throne,  it  was  necessary  to 
degrade  him  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  every  attempt  to  regain  the  imperial 
power  would  be  cut  short ;  he  must  be  destroyed  in  public  opinion,  and  the  spiritual 
power  must  be  displayed  in  its  grandeur  over  the  temporal  power.  There  was  an 
article  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  said  that  whoever  on  account  of  previous  sin  had 
been  subjected  to  a  public  penance,  was  incapable  of  ever  bearing  arms,  and  must  hence- 
forth live  as  a  penitent.  This  article  had  never  been  inserted  in  the  Frank  laws,  and 
yet  the  enemies  of  the  emperor  used  it  as  the  lever  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne.  His 
foster-brother  Ebbo  plied  the  imprisoned  emperor  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cell  in  which 
lie  was  detained,  vdth  all  spiritual  torments  of  the  conscience  ;  when  he  departed, 
other  priests  succeeded  and  continued  the  work  of  terror,  without  giving  Lewis  rest 
by  day  or  night.  They  told  liim  he  had  forfeited  the  grace  of  God  ;  they  depicted 
hell  in  aU  its  horrors  ]    they  presented  the  devil  bodily  before  him.     They  pointed 
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out  public  penance  as  the  only  escape  from  all  these  alarms.  Unceasingly,  without 
ffivini?  him  rest,  without  letting  him  hear  or  see  a  friend,  by  day  and  especially 
by  night,  Ebbo  and  Agobard  the  cruel  slanderer  of  the  empress,  the  profligate  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  continued  to  torture  him  till  the  lonely  captive  resigned  himself  to 
a  public  penance. 

On  the  13th  November,  833,  King  Lothaire  brought  the  Emperor  Lewis,  the  son 
brought  the  fother,  the  perjured  bishops  and  archbishops  brought  the  head  of  the 
empire  to  whom  they  had  sworn  allegiance,  from  his  desolate  cell  to  the  church  of 
St.  Medard.  A  monstrous  crowd  had  been  purposely  collected.  Before  tlie  high 
altar  a  shirt  of  hair  is  laid  down.  He  is  ordered  to  kneel  upon  it.  A  parchment  is 
delivered  to  him  as  he  kneels,  on  w^hich  aU  his  actual  sins,  and  a  string  of  fictitious 
crimes  are  set  down,  sins  w^hich  he  never  had  committed  or  could  commit :  "  Parri- 
cide, sacrilege,  blasphemy  and  perjury."  This  catalogue  of  sins  the  emperor,  without 
any  suspicion  of  the  sins  enumerated  in  the  last  part,  reads  in  the  tone  and  posture 
of  a  penitent  before  the  assembled  people  ;  he  had  read  even  the  last  Hues,  and  the 
people  had  heard  them,  before  he  recovered  consciousness  and  a  sense  of  what  he 
accused  himself.  Scarcely  has  his  last  word  died  away,  when  Goswin,  bishop  of 
Osnaburg,  tears  the  imperial  sword  from  his  side,  and  wrests  it  from  the  struggling 
Lewis  5  another,  perhaps  Agobard,  tears  the  imperial  mantle  from  his  shoulder  ;  and 
immediately  a  third,  probably  Ebbo,  puts  on  him  the  gray  penitential  shirt  of  hair  on 
which  he  had  been  kneeling.  And  all  this  before  the  eyes  of  Lothaire,  the  first-born 
of  this  dishonored  father.  The  spectacle  is  at  an  end.  They  lead  the  emperor  clad 
in  his  hair-shui  back  to  his  cell,  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  from  one  so  broken 
and  shattered,  the  signature  of  his  renunciation  of  the  throne  and  the  assmnption  of 
the  monastic  robe. 

Priestly  malice  was  at  fault,  like  the  shameless  son ;  the  Emperor  Lewis  would 
not  put  pen  to  paper,  much  less  would  he  give  a  lock  of  his  hair  to  the  shears  of  the 
monastic  baldpates. 

That  they  had  not,  by  means  of  this  satanic  trickery,  arrived  at  their  end,  the 
making  Lewis  incapacitated  for  the  tlirone  by  this  public  degradation,  was  discovered 
by  Lothaire  and  the  priests  even  at  Soissons.  In  the  very  city  where  the  scene  in 
the  church  of  St.  Medard  had  taken  place,  it  affected  the  people  very  differently  from 
what  they  had  calculated — so  utterly  differently  that  Lothaire  and  the  priests  present 
hasten  with  the  iU-used  father  and  emperor  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

There  Lothaire  acted  in  his  rage  against  his  unyielding  father,  "in  a  way  not 
human,"  say  the  contemporary  chronicles.  But  "  his  clerical  enemies  tortured  him 
stiU  more  cruelly,  day  and  night,  with  spiritual  threatenings,  with  torments  of  con- 
science, in  closer  confinement."  The  Church  was  determmed,  without  being  deterred 
by  the  atrocity  of  the  means,  to  make  Lothaire  emperor,  and,  on  the  foundation  of  his 
pliable  want  of  character,  to  establish  herself  forever  above  the  temporal  power.  All 
the  exquisite  tortures  of  the  soul,  by  which  nearly  a  thousand  years  afterwards  the 
Jesuits  made  themselves  infamous,  were  well  known  to  the  fanatic  priests  of  that  day. 
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The  name  of  Jesuistry  arose  with  Loyola;  the  thing  existed  ever  since  a  priestly 
caste  existed,  even  among  the  heathen.  But  this  species  of  evil  which  cloaks  itself 
in  the  robes  of  a  servant  of  God,  has  become  more  cultivated  and  refined  in  the  course 
of  ages. 

What  was  it,  tlien,  which  stepped  forward  hi  behalf  of  the  inhmnanly  treated 
emperor,  and  rescued  him  from  his  misery  ?  It  was  the  very  nationality  from  which 
Lewis  had  held  aloof — the  pure  German  people.  Lewis  had  adopted  Romanic  views 
in  the  Gallo-Romanic  west  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  Romanic  clergy,  his  only  com- 
pany, had  drawn  him  away  from  German  customs  and  modes  of  life,  had  purposely 
cut  him  loose  from  the  root  of  his  house,  from  Germany. 

When  the  news  of  what  had  happened  reached  the  Saxons,  Swabians,  and  Bava- 
rians, there  was  but  one  feeling,  that  of  shame  and  indignation  at  such  attempts 
of  the  foreign  clergy.  Here,  where  Gennan  hearts  and  blood  and  German  speech 
had  remained  unmixed  and  unpolluted,  here  nothing  but  anger  and  astonishment  were 
seen  that  either  Pope  or  bishop  could  have  imagined  that  they  could  deprive  their 
emperor  and  lord  of  his  dignity  by  a  word  or  a  sentence.  The  excitement  rose  to  a 
violent  movement  among  the  pure  Germans.  To  protect,  against  such  assumptions  of 
the  clergy,  their  emperor  and  lord,  the  elected  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Frank  empire, 
to  free  him  from  his  captivity,  the  Germans  arose  in  arms  in  many  districts,  and  this 
anned  uprising  became  so  powerfid  that  even  Lewis  the  German,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously in  accord  with  the  other  godless  brothers,  saw  no  course  open  to  him  but  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  A  better  feeling,  cool  calcidation,  and 
the  power  of  pubHc  opinion  among  the  Germans,  brought  him  at  last  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

When  he  saw  things  pushed  to  such  extremities  with  his  father,  extremities  beyond 
what  he  could  suspect,  on  the  part  of  the  ambitious  priesthood  and  his  priest-led 
brother  Lothaire,  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the  remains  of  the  feelings  of  childhood, 
and  by  the  sight  of  the  German  wrath  which  he  beheld  in  all  directions.  He  sent 
Immediately  envoys  to  Lothaire  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  demanding  respectful  treatment  of 
his  father  the  emperor.  The  envoys  were  abruptly  dismissed.  On  this,  Lewis  formed 
the  idea  that  his  brother  Lothaire,  after  removing  liis  father,  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  putting  him  and  his  brother  Pipin  out  of  the  way.  The  ordinance  respectmg  the 
succession  to  the  tin-one  already  gave  Lothaire  the  power  of  reducing  both  his  brothers 
to  a  very  subordinate  position.  The  same  thought  decided  Pipin  too  to  act  with 
his  brother  Lewis,  with  a  view  to  free  their  father  and  emperor.  Lewis  raised  his 
standard,  and  there  flocked  to  it  Swabians,  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  other  Germans 
in  crowds,  while  at  the  same  time  Pipin,  with  his  Aquitanians  and  West  Franks, 
advanced  from  the  west.  Before  this  double  danger,  Lothaire  fled  with  such  speed 
that  he  had  to  leave  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  at  Paris  his  father,  whom  he  had 
brought  from  Aix-la-ChapeUe. 

In  February,  834,  the  bishops  who  had  a  little  while  before  condemned  the 
emperor,  declared  him  released  from  the  penance  imposed,  clothed  him  again  with 
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the  insio-nia  of  imperial  dignity  and  his  arms,  and  humbled  themselves  before  him  as 
one  "  who  had  obtained  again  the  grace  of  God."  Loyal  attendants  set  free  his  wife 
Judith,  and  restored  her  to  him.  The  German  people,  who  had  so  terrified  the  higher 
clergy,  joyfully  escorted  the  released  emperor  to  Metz,  and  crowned  him  afresh. 

Lothaire  in  the  meanwhile  collected  his  forces,  but  after  a  few  battles  was  brought 
to  submit.  He,  the  grievous  sinner  against  his  father  and  his  emperor,  fell  at  his  feet 
and  begged  for  grace,  at  Blois ;  the  emperor  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  was  so  weak 
and  unwise  as  to  leave  Italy  to  him  as  under-king. 

The  old  but  newly-crowned  emperor  had  again  all  the  power  of  an  emperor  in  his 
hands.  With  inconceivable  weakness  he  forgave  all  who  had  sinned  against  him ;  he 
forgot  the  past.  His  preference  for  his  vicious  son  Lothaire  remained,  and  the  sons 
who  had  delivered  him  from  the  cloister  and  deposition  he  neglected  for  his  beloved 
Lothaire  and  his  darhng  child,  his  son  by  Judith. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  melanclioly  experiences  through  which  he 
had  passed  would  have  made  him  act  for  the  future  with  justice  towai'ds  Pipin  and 
Lewis,  and  be  on  his  guard  against  the  clergy.  But  he  retained  no  memory  of  what 
he  had  endured,  and  therefore  displayed  no  want  of  confidence.  They  still  exercised 
over  him  a  power  wliich  was  limited  by  nothing  but  the  still  higher  power  which  his 
deariy-loved  Juditli  possessed.  The  name  Judith  (Jutta)  was  a  standing  name  of  the 
dauo-hters  of  the  house  of  Welf,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  house  were  for 
centuries  devoted  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church,  as  indeed  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
was  in  a  high  degree. 

Although  all  the  power  of  the  empire  was  again  in  his  hand,  he  still  did  not  seek 
to  win  the  esteem  of  his  people  by  attention  to  the  business  of  the  empire.  Anxiety 
respecting  his  convents  lay  closer  to  his  heart  than  the  affairs  of  the  state  ;  he  reflected 
and  consulted,  as  if  they  were  the  most  important  things  in  the  world,  about  the  cut 
and  color  of  hoods,  about  the  forte  and  pmno  of  the  tone  of  the  bells  for  the  various 
services  of  tlie  church  or  cloister.  It  is  uncertain  whether  his  own  suggestion  or  those 
of  the  Romish  priesthood  led  to  an  action  which  has  caused  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
German  tongue  and  literature. 

His  father  Ciiarles  had  reduced  to  writing  the  German  sagas  and  lays  of  heroes 
which  were  current  by  oral  tradition,  and  collected  those  whicli  were  already  in 
manuscript.  These  songs,  celebrating  heathen  heroes  and  heathen  gods,  were  an 
offence  to  the  clergy,  and  they  determined  to  destroy  the  heathen  lays  and  sagas 
collected  by  Charles,  and  the  German  heroic  poems  which  liad  been  committed  to 
writing,  even  those  of  the  Christian  period  which  were  not  of  a  rehgious  character. 
To  the  Roman  clergy  the  German  language  was  a  rehc  of  heathendom,  especially  to 
the  priests  who  spoke  Romanic  dialects.  The  German  language  must  be  abolished, 
like  other  remains  of  heathendom,  by  Romanic  influences,  just  as  it  had  given  way  to 
the  Romanic  and  Arabic  in  the  west  of  France  and  Spain,  just  as  the  Gaedhehc  had 
long  ago  given  way  to  the  Romanic  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Lewis  "  the  pious  '^ 
destroyed  the  old  German  heroic  lays  and  sagas  which  his  great  father  had  collected, 
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'without  an  idea  that  he  was  destroying  the  only  written  monuments  of  old  German 
poetry  and  history.  The  slavish  devotion  to  the  Church  exhibited  by  the  emperor 
Lewis  is  best  described  as  "  stupid  piety."  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  even  then  a  dim 
instinct  warned  the  Romish  clergy  in  their  hatred  of  the  German  language  and  liter- 
ature that  danger  from  the  German  tongue  and  bible  threatened  their  power  which 
had  built  itself  up  on  darkness  1 

This  devotion  to  the  Church  which  led  him  to  act  counter  to  the  wishes  of  his 
great  father,  did  not  deter  him  from  crying  injustice  towards  the  sons  who  liad 
restored  him  to  his  throne  and  wife.  In  the  October  of  837  he  held  a  brilliant  diet  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  made  a  new  partition  of  his  Frank  dominions ;  he  increased  the 
inheritance  of  Charles,  the  child  of  his  beloved  Judith,  at  the  cost  of  the  sons  who 
deserved  so  well  of  him,  of  Lewis  and  Pipin  ;  he  gave  the  best  part  of  the  empire  to 
Charles — Neustria,  Alemannia,  Provence,  the  Westgothic  lands,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Low  Comitries.  This  angered  Lewis  and  Pipin,  but  the  latter  acquiesced.  He 
was  sick  and  expecting  death,  and  he  wished  by  this  act  of  obedience  to  commend  his 
stiU  young  sons  to  his  father  in  case  of  his  decease.  He  was  present  at  the  diet  at 
Quiercy  in  September,  838,  where  the  emperor  declared  his  son  Charles,  then  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  to  be  of  fuU  age,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  December  following.  But 
Lewis  had  taken  up  arms  in  November  to  defend  his  states  against  the  emperor,  who 
wished  to  deprive  him  of  some  portions,  and  Ihnit  him,  as  before,  to  Bavaria.  The 
emperor's  forces  were,  however,  superior  to  those  of  the  son  ;  the  fortune  of  war  was 
on  the  side  of  the  unjust  father,  and,  after  a  war  of  five  months,  Lewis  the  German 
saw  himself  reduced  to  submit  and  sue  for  pardon.  The  emperor  granted  the  pardon, 
but  took  from  him  aU  his  territory  except  Bavaria,  and  gave  it  to  Charles,  the  son  of 
the  Welfian  (Guelphian)  Judith,  in  April,  839. 

In  June  the  emperor  Lewis  made  a  second  partition  of  his  dominion  in  the  diet  at 
Worms.  By  this  the  two  sons  of  the  deceased  Pipin  were  disinherited,  and  their 
shares  divided  between  Lothaire  and  Charles  the  son  of  Judith.  Lothaire's  part  con- 
sisted then  of  a  domain  formed  from  Italy  and  German  territory;  Charles's  share 
consisted  of  what  is  now  France.  Lothah-e  engaged  to  protect  and  maintain  his  half- 
brother  in  the  domains  assigned  to  him.  Lewis  obtained  no  part  of  the.  inheritance ; 
he  saw  himself  restricted  to  Bavaria.  It  was  Judith  who  had  suggested  this  injus- 
tice to  his  son  and  grandson.  Lewis  the  emperor  marched  at  once  toward  the  domains 
of  his  late  son  Pipin  to  deprive  his  innocent  grandchildren  of  their  inheritance,  and 
enrich  with  it  his  son  Charles.  But  the  men  of  Lyon  and  Narbonne  flew  to  arms  in 
defence  of  Pipm's  sons,  and  before  the  emperor  could  make  any  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  revolt  of  his  son  Lewis  recalled  him  to  the  East ;  for  Lewis  of  Bavaria  had 
already  advanced  as  far  as  the  heart  of  Thuringia.  The  rapidity  which  his  father  dis- 
played in  hunying  from  the  west  into  Germany,  and  his  superior  numbers,  compelled 
his  son  to  retire  to  Bavaria,  in  March,  840.  But  this  war  between  father  and  son  was 
interrupted  by  death,  which  befeU  the  old  emperor  on  the  road  to  Worms.  On  an 
island  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  palace  of  Ingelheim,  he  was  overtaken  by  death  on  the 
67 
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20th  of  June,  840,  far  away  from  bis  beloved  Juditb  and  bis  darling  Cbarles.  No  one^ 
of  his  childi-en  was  with  him.  He  was  laid  by  the  side  of  bis  mother  in  the  church 
of  St.  Arnulf  at  Metz. 

The  reign  of  this  em23eror  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  misfortune,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  he  brought  on  himself,  and  for  the  unnatm'al  deeds  of  those  who  were- 
the  nearest  to  him.  He  is  a  melancholy  figure,  this  Lewis  "  the  Pious,"  le  Behonnaire^ 
following  so  close  on  Charles  the  Great — an  example  of  what  priestly  and  female- 
influence  can  make  of  the  sons  of  a  most  distinguished  father,  and  to  what  "piety  of 
the  parson  order  "  can  bring  a  ruler. 

When  Lothake  in  Italy  learnt  the  death  of  the  emperor,  he  sent  letters  to  all  the 
lands  of  the  Frank  empire,  saymg  that  he  entered  upon  the  heritage  of  his  father,  and 
summoned  all  to  do  homage  to  him  as  emperor.  When  Judith  had  heard  from  the- 
physicians  that  the  disease  of  the  lungs  under  which  her  husband  labored  would  have 
a  fatal  result,  she  sent,  in  the  name  of  the  dymg  emperor,  the  insignia  of  empire  to 
Lothaire,  with  the  emperor's  request  that  he  would  keep  the  covenant  made  with  his 
half-brother  Charles,  and  protect  him  in  the  territory  assigned  him.  Lothaire  paid  no 
resj)ect  to  the  letter ;  but  in  his  proclamation  to  the  empire  he  made  mention  of  the 
sending  of  the  tokens  of  the  imperial  dignity ;  he  declared  it  to  be  a  proof  of  his 
right  to  succeed  and  to  claim  general  homage.  It  was  evident  to  the  advisers  of  ther 
widowed  empress,  and  to  herself,  that  Lothaire  wished  to  be  sole  monarch,  and  that, 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  supported  him.  The  war  against  Lewis  the  German  was 
not  yet  ended,  and  Judith  resolved  to  secede  with  her  son  from  the  armed  alliance  she 
had  entered  into  with  Lothaire,  and  to  form  a  league  with  Lewis  against  Lothaire,  for 
she  perceived  that  the  latter,  after  having,  with  the  help  of  Charles,  got  Lewis  out  of 
his  way,  would  immediately  proceed  to  rob  Charles  of  his  half  of  the  empire. 

The  nobles  of  Alsace,  Burgundy,  and  other  territories  belonging  to  Charles's  share,, 
had  already  been  induced  by  the  clergy  to  recognize  the  claims  of  Lothau'e.  Lothaire 
had  already  occupied  some  portions  vdth  his  troops,  and  thereby  ended  all  hesitation 
in  the  mind  of  Judith  and  Charles.  The  whole  family  of  the  late  emperor  united  with 
Lewis  the  German,  and  fomied  a  powerful  anned  league  against  Lothake.  Only 
Pipin  11. ,  the  nephew  of  Lothaire  in  Aquitaine,  had  been  gained  by  the  clergy  for 
Lothaire.  Lewis  the  German  made  overtm'es  of  accommodation  to  his  brother 
Lothaire,  but  the  latter  rejected  them,  relying  on  the  alliance  he  had  made  with 
Pipin  IL,  who  was  on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  on  the  power  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.. 
His  foolish  confidence  overlooked  the  freemen  among  the  Franks  and  the  old  popula- 
tion of  the  Gallic  country,  who  were  for  Charles  and  Lewis,  who  hated  him  for  his. 
unforgotten  misdeeds  towards  his  father,  and  who  formed  a  force  not  to  be  despised. 

The  war  between  the  brothers  progressed.  Before  the  armies  of  Charles  and 
Lewis  had  formed  a  junction,  the  Germans  under  Lewis  had  defeated  Lothaire's- 
advanced  troops  on  the  Ries,  on  the  frontier  between  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria. 
But  the  decisive  engagement  took  place  on  the  21st  of  June,  841.  Germans  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  army  of  Lewis  and  Charles ;  foreigners,  that  of  Lothahe.     The  ques- 
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tion  was  not,  who  was  to  wear  the  crown,  but  whether  there  was  to  be  one  emphe 
or  three.  The  German  element  was  opposed  to  the  non-German.  The  battle  was 
one  of  the  bloodiest  on  record,  and  long  undecided.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  greater 
than  in  any  fight  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  The  flower  of  the  nobility  perished ; 
as  the  surviving  poem  respecting  the  battle  says,  ^^  There  perished  in  this  bitter  fight 
the  vahant,  the  experienced  in  battle."  When  Lothaire  was  compelled  to  retreat,  the 
slaughter  of  his  people  was  horrible  ;  the  retreat  was  a  rout.  The  field  of  the  battle 
was  the  plain  near  Fontenailles,  near  Auxerre,  m  Lower  Burgundy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Yonne. 

"  Men  have  never  heard  of  such  a  defeat  among  the  Franks,"  are  the  words  of  the 
account.  In  the  behef  of  the  day,  battle  was  the  judgment  of  God ;  and  God  here 
had  sternly  decided  against  the  claims  of  the  Roman  clergy,  against  Lothaire,  "  the 
emperor  of  the  clergy,"  against  the  idea  of  the  new  Roman  empire,  against  the  unity 
of  the  Frank  power,  against  the  coexistence  of  the  Gemian  and  non-German  elements 
under  one  head,  against  the  Mezentian  union  of  two  radically  different  nationalities, 
the  German  and  the  Romanic.  The  pure  Germans  had  long  since  regarded  them- 
selves as  distinct  not  only  from  the  Romanic  population,  but  from  the  Romanized 
Germans. 

Great  as  was  the  defeat  of  Lothaire,  the  victors,  nevertheless,  could  not  follow  up 
their  victory  ;  they  had  lost  a  great  part  of  their  warriors  ;  and  the  Frank  nobihty, 
here  and  there,  on  the  battlefield,  saved  Lothaire  from  destruction.  He  could  not 
continue  the  war,  but  by  means  which  only  despair  could  dictate.  The  Northmen, 
the  deadliest  foes  of  the  country,  were  introduced  into  the  country  as  his  aUies  ;  he 
bought  their  aid  by  the  cession  of  whole  districts.  At  the  same  time  he  sought  to 
seduce  the  Alemanni,  East  Franks,  and  Saxons,  that  is,  the  freemen  and  vassals  of 
these  countries ;  he  promised  that  if  they  would  rise  against  the  German  nobility,  he 
would,  after  victory,  restore  to  them  all  their  liberties  just  as  they  were  in  heathen 
times.  Lothaire's  success  was  trifling  in  the  case  of  the  Alemanni  and  East  Franks  j 
but  he  succeeded  with  a  portion  of  the  Saxons.  Among  the  Alemanni  and  the  East 
Franks,  the  freeholders  and  freemen  had  better  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the 
clerical  and  lay  nobility ;  their  experience  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great  had 
taught  them  clearly  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  form  a  separate  pure  German 
kingdom.  The  military  levies  of  Charles  the  Great  had  ruinously  affected  the  East 
Franks ;  they  were  compelled  to  follow  his  banners  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  as  far  as 
Lower  Italy.  Under  their  kmg  Lewis  the  German,  they  had  not  to  quit  their  own 
borders.  They  therefore,  like  the  nobles,  were  for  Lewis  and  a  separate  kingdom. 
Moreover,  they  had  got  rid  of  many  of  their  feudal  lords  in  the  battle  of  Fontenailles. 

But  the  Saxons  of  the  northeast  were  in  a  very  different  condition.  They  had 
fought  longer  than  any  for  old  domestic  liberty ;  not  merely  for  independence  of  the 
Franks,  but  for  the  old  original  Saxon  constitution.  The  Saxon  nobles  had,  for  the 
most  part,  united  with  the  intruding  Frank  nobles ;  they  were  free  from  the  hateful 
tithe,  and  were  participants  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  Frank  feudal  lords,  and  now 
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were  playing  the  lord  over  the  other  Saxons,  just  like  the  feudal  nobility  of  Frank 


origin. 


Lothaire,  in  his  distress,  sent  his  secret  agents  to  these  Saxons,  because  he  knew 
that  tliey  had  not  only  lost  their  old  laws  by  means  of  the  feudal  nobility  and  the 
clergy,  but  that  the  freeholders  and  freemen  were  both  groaning  under  the  oppression 
of  the  nobility,  especially  the  Stedingers,  a  branch  of  the  Frisians  on  both  banks  of 
the  Weser.  Lothau-e  promised,  if  they  aided  him,  to  give  them  back  their  franchises 
and  laws  just  as  they  had  enjoyed  them  while  they  retained  their  old  rehgion.  The 
Stedingers  flew  to  arms,  drove  from  their  cantons  the  hated  nobles,  the  priests  and 
lords  of  Saxon  and  Frank  blood,  and  began  again  to  live  in  old  fashion  as  freemen. 

The  bi-ief  contemporary  accounts  lead  us  to  suppose  that  King  Lewis  got  the 
leaders  into  his  power  by  treachery,  after  Lothaire  and  he  had  made  peace.  In 
August,  842,  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Stedingers,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
battle,  and  must  conjecture,  therefore,  that  the  Stedingers  capitulated  on  tenns  which 
were  not  kept.  The  peasantry,  who  had  come  in  on  the  capitulation,  were  suddenly 
treated  as  rebels,  their  chiefs  arrested,  one  hundi-ed  and  forty  of  them  beheaded, 
fourteen  hung,  freemen  and  serfs  mutilated  in  large  numbers.  But  in  the  following 
winter  of  842  and  843,  the  freeholders  again  rose  up  against  the  excessive  oppression 
of  the  returned  nobihty,  but  before  Lewis  anived  in  person,  the  Frank  and  Saxon 
nobility  had  overcome  the  freeholders  in  a  bloody  fight,  and  slain  many.  Thus  the 
yoke  of  tyranny  was  pressed  heaviei  down  on  the  necks  of  the  freemen. 

The  two  brothers  Lewis  and  Charles  confinned  theu*  aUiance  by  an  oath  which 
they  took  at  Strasburg  on  the  14th  February,  842,  in  presence  of  both  annies,  and 
both  armies  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  renounce  allegiance  to  the  one  who 
should  break,  and  serve  the  one  who  should  keep  faith.  Thus  the  aUiance  of  the 
kings  was  put  under  the  guarantee  of  the  people. 

The  Latin  tongue,  the  tongue  of  the  Church  and  clergy,  had  hitherto  been  the 
official  language  of  all  public  acts,  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  But  now  at 
Strasburg,  where  the  aUied  armies  were  lying  on  the  Rhine,  everything  was  transacted 
in  the  mother  tongues  of  the  two  armies,  in  order  that  all  the  warriors  might  under- 
stand what  the  princes  and  the  people  undertook.  The  oaths  were  read  in  French 
for  the  Romanic  warriors,  in  German  for  the  Germans,  and  the  words  of  both  the 
kings  and  their  peoples  are  stiU  extant,  the  oldest  memorials  of  the  old  Romanic  and 
old  High-German  languages. 

In  March,  842,  the  two  allied  kings  convoked  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe  an  assembly  of 
bishops  and  prelates.  This  assembly  declared  Lothaire  to  be  "  a  vicious  and  incom- 
petent ruler,"  and  invoked  the  two  brothers  to  make  a  new  division  of  the  empire. 
This  assembly  of  clerical  dignitaries  thus  assumed,  Hke  the  succeedmg  popes,  to  create 
:and  depose  kings.  ^'By  virtue  of  divme  authority,"  were  the  words  they  used 
pubhcly  in  their  declaration. 

The  Church  had  not  found  Lothaire  vicious  when  in  her  interests  he  had  treated 
so  cruelly  his  father ;  she  had  not  found  him  vicious  when  he  waged  war  against  his 
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brother  and  despoiled  him  by  perjuiy ;  but  now  when  Lewis  and  Charles  were 
victorious  and  Lothaire's  fortune  had  declmed,  the  man  who  had  been  vicious  from 
his  youth,  and  whom  in  spite  thereof  she  had  raised  and  held  up,  was  now  dropped 
by  the  Church  as  if  he  had  suddenly  become  vicious. 

The  attempt  of  Lothaire  to  arouse  the  Saxons  had  now  its  effect.  King  Lewis 
and  the  clergy  feared  on  the  one  side  the  extension  of  the  Saxon  revolt  to  other 
German  districts,  and  on  the  other,  some  new  attempt  of  Lothaire  to  stir  up  the 
commons  en  masse.  It  was  this  which  caused  anxiety  to  the  clergy,  and  seemed  full 
of  danger  to  the  nobihty.  The  long  war  and  the  distress  consequent  on  it  had 
embittered  the  people ;  and  the  clergy  urged  Lewis  and  Charles  as  weU  as  Lothaire 
to  listen  to  its  demands  for  peace  and  repose.  The  distress  was  great.  Compelled 
by  want  of  means,  Lothaire  had  seized  property  belonging  to  the  Church  and  cloister, 
which  also  contributed  to  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy  agamst  him ;  Charles,  driven 
by  dire  necessity,  had  deprived  the  mother,  who  out  of  affection  for  him  had  so  often 
led  his  father  into  injustice,  of  all  the  property  Lewis  the  Pious  had  left  her,  and  the 
Empress  Judith  died  in  sorrow  and  want  at  Tours  on  the  19th  April,  843,  before 
peace  was  concluded. 

How  gi'eat  must  the  misery  of  the  people  have  been,  when  that  king,  who  had 
been  all  his  life  long  the  man  of  the  clergy,  attacked  the  property  of  the  Church  ;  when 
another  left  his  mother  and  her  court  destitute  in  order  to  raise  means  to  carry  on  the 
war  !  The  people  were  so  exhausted  that  despair  di'ove  both  kings  to  such  resources. 
Did  the  Guelph  Judith  see  any  retaliation  in  the  condition  of  the  closing  days  of 
her  life  ? 

From  Strasburg  the  brothers  Lewis  and  Charles  had  gone  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  where 
Lothaire  was  collecting  his  forces.  But  in  spite  of  his  alliance  with  the  Northmen, 
and  because  he  had  not  come  forw^ard  at  the  proper  time  to  support  the  Saxon  revolt, 
he  was  forced  to  give  way  ;  he  was  now  willing  to  accept  the  tenns  which  Lewis  and 
Charles  had  offered  before  the  fight  of  Fontenailles,  but  some  time  still  elapsed  before 
the  three  brothers  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  people,  the  clergy,  and  those  of  the 
feudal  nobility  who  were  tired  and  exhausted  with  the  long  war,  and  concluded  a  peace. 

The  three  sons  of  Lewis  the  Pious  made  the  treaty  of  Verdun  m  August,  843. 
By  its  terms,  Lothaire  retained  the  dignity  of  emperor,  Italy,  the  land  from  the  Medi- 
terranean along  the  Rhone  to  the  confluence  with  the  Saone,  and  the  land  between 
the  Rhine,  the  Maas  and  the  Scheldt  to  the  North  Sea.  Lewis  received  as  liis  Bavarian 
kingdom,  all  the  countries  beyond  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  they  belonged  to  the  Frank 
monarchy,  Swabia,  the  greater  portion  of  Switzerland  (the  districts  of  the  Jura 
belonged  to  Lothaire),  the  Nordgau,  the  countries  of  Speir,  Worms  and  Mainz  beyond 
the  Rhine,  all  Saxony  and  Thuringia  from  the  frontier  against  the  Danes  and  Slaves  on 
the  Elbe  and  Eider  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Werra  and  the  lower  Rhine.  Charles 
received  eveiythhig  west  of  Lothaire's  dominions,  Neustria  and  the  part  of  France 
belonging  to  his  nephew  Pipin  11.  The  unscrupulous  Lothah'e  sacrificed  his  ally, 
and  allowed  him  to  be  despoiled  by  his  uncle. 
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Pipin  n.  had,  however,  such  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  people,  that  his  uncle 
Charles  was  forced,  after  a  struggle  of  two  years,  to  leave  him  in  independent 
possession  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Spanish  March.  Not  till  the  year  848  did  the  intrigues 
of  Charles  and  the  treachery  of  Pipin's  nobles  succeed  in  annexing  this  territory. 
Pipin  wandered  about,  sought  aid  from  the  Northmen  in  recovermg  his  kingdom,  and 
to  please  his  wild  allies,  he,  the  grandchild  of  Louis  "  the  pious,"  became  a  convert 
from  Christianity  to  heathenism.  In  an  attack,  on  his  uncle's  states  Pipin  was  cap- 
tured and  condemned  by  the  nobles,  particularly  the  clerical  ones,  to  death.  But  the 
uncle  commuted  it  to  the  tonsure  and  close  confinement  in  the  convent  of  Senlis. 
Behind  the  walls  of  this  convent  this  descendant  of  Charles  the  Great  passed  from 
sight.  His  uncles  retained  his  lands.  But  vengeance  was  tracking  them,  and  hastened 
the  downfall  of  the  house  of  the  Carlovingians. 

The  treaty  of  Verdun  was  a  partition  of  the  Frank  monarchy  into  three  kingdoms 
perfectly  independent  of  each  other;  but  Germany  was  not,  as  is  often  asserted, 
created  a  kingdom  thereby.  It  is  quite  erroneous  to  maintam  that  the  foundation 
of  the  German  empire  is  to  be  dated  from  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  as  the  following 
facts  show. 

Not  tiU  thirty-six  years  after  the  treaty  of  Verdun  were  the  boundaries  of  Germany 
those  that  have  remained  for  centuries.  Moreover,  Germany  so  far  as  it  feU  to  Lewis 
the  German  was  not  held  united ;  his  three  sons  divided  it  up.  Germany  by  this 
treaty  was  not  finally  separated  from  France,  for  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat  united 
them  again  m  one  empire.  Finally,  the  treaty  of  Verdun  did  not  accomplish  the 
miion  of  the  pure  German  populations  into  a  Gemian  kingdom.  For  not  merely 
many,  but  very  large  pure  German  districts  were  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  Lewis. 

Burgundy,  Alsace,  the  archbishopric  of  Treves,  the  Rhine-Franks  from  the  Saxon 
border,  the  land  of  the  Frisians  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Weser  belonged 
to  Lothaire  ;  Flanders  belonged  to  Charles. 

In  the  kmgdom  of  Lothau'e  were  German  and  non-German  populations ;  but  the 
Gemians  themselves  were  divided  into  pure  and  mixed.  In  the  territories  of  Lewis 
the  population  was  chiefly  pure  German  with  a  few  Slaves  ;  but  the  German  Empire, 
united  Gemiany,  did  not  consist  of  his  states.  We  can  only  say  that  the  treaty  of 
Verdun  made  a  beginning  for  what  did  not  appear  tiU  919  ;  that  is,  sixty-six  years 
later  imder  Henry  the  Saxon ;  the  beginning  of  a  German  Empire  mider  a  head 
recognized  by  aU  the  German  races. 

•For  the  moment,  the  division  of  the  Frank  monarchy  of  Charles  the  Great  into 
three  independent  kingdoms  was  complete.  Each  of  the  brothers  was  equal  to  tlie 
others,  and,  in  spite  of  his  dignity  as  Roman  emperor,  Lothaire  was  not  overlord  of 
his  brothers  ;  their  kingdoms  were  not  under  the  imperial  crown.  The  dominions  of 
Lewis  were  not  yet  styled  "Germany "nor  "German  Empire";  the  dominions  of 
Charles  were  not  yet  France  ;  these  names  are  of  later  appearance.  Lewis  was  called 
at  times  king  of  the  Bavarians,  at  times  king  of  the  East  Franks,  at  times  king  of 
the  Alemanni. 
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INTRIGUES  AND  DEATH  OF  LOTHAIRE  I.— WAR  BETWEEN  THE  KINGS  LEWIS  AND 
CHARLES— DISSENSION  BETWEEN  THE  SONS  OF  LOTHAIRE— THE  FALSE  DECRE- 
TALS—THE DISPUTE  ABOUT  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  LOTHAIRE  IL  — THE  LETTER 
OF  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  POPE  NICHOLAS  L  SENT  BY  LOTHAIRE  H.  AND  HIS 
UNCLE  LEWIS— DOMESTIC  MISFORTUNES  OF  KING  CHARLES— THE  COMPLIANT 
BISHOPS  OF  LOTHAIRE  IL  — JOURNEY  OF  LOTHAIRE  TO  ROjVIE  —  TRIUMPH  OP 
THE   PRIESTHOOD  OVER  ROYALTY. 


^  ^N  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  promulgated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
m^     in  817,  Lewis  the  Pious  had  expressly  given  to  the  holder  of  the 
w2  ^     imperial  dignity  the  supremacy  over  his  brothers,  and  Lothaire  took 
it  hard  that  this  supremacy  was  no  longer  his. 

He  worked  for  years  in  silence  to  recover  it.  With  this  object  he 
excited  disturbances  in  the  dominions  of  his  brothers  j  and  when  dis- 
contented nobles  in  Charles's  territories  ofiered  the  crown  to  King 
Lewis,  who  accepted  the  offer,  Lothake's  son  Lewis  went  with  an 
army  to  take  possession,  but  found  so  httle  support  among  the  majority  of  the  nobles 
that  he  quickly  withdrew  his  forces  m  the  autumn  of  854.  But  Lothaire  never 
reached  the  object  of  his  endeavors.  He  fell  so  sick  in  855  that  he  beheved  his  end 
approaching,  resigned  his  imperial  dignity  and  kingdom,  entered  the  Abbey  of  Priim 
near  Treves,  became  a  monk,  and  died  six  days  afterward.  He  had  previously  divided 
Ms  territories  among  his  three  sons.  His  first-born,  Lewis  H.,  had  been  crowned  as 
Ms  successor  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  in  the  year  850.  His  second  son,  Lothaire  IL,  had 
been  shown  such  excessive  partiality  in  the  division  of  his  estates,  that  bitter  discord 
^rose  among  the  three  sons.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  uncles  to  appropriate 
i;o  themselves,  dm*ing  the  contest  of  these  sons,  the  lands  left  by  the  emperor 
Xiothaire  I.  But  the  uncles  Charles  and  Lewis  were  such  bitter  enemies,  that  Charles 
■said  to  his  half-brother  Lewis,  "  that  he  would  come  with  such  an  army  that  their 
horses  would  drink  up  the  Rhine,  and  allow  him  to  cross  dryshod  and  make  his  land 
,a  wilderness." 

To  punish  Lewis  and  strip  him  of  his  dominions,  Charles  raised  up  enemies  within 
and  enemies  without.  But  Lewis  intrigued  wdth  the  discontented  nobles  of  Charles's 
dominions,  and  led  an  army  across  the  frontiers,  and  then  the  lords  who  had  come  to 
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an  understanding  with  hini,  passed  over  from  the  standard  of  Charles  to  that  of  Lewis, 
and  in  November,  85S,  all  the  territories  of  Charles,  except  Burgundy,  were  in  the- 
possession  of  Lewis.  Lewis  now  dismissed  his  German  soldiers,  who  were  unwilling- 
to  remain  longer  outside  their  own  borders,  having  ah'eady  done  and  sacrificed  enough 
for  their  mihtary  obUgations.  Lewis  trusted  himself  to  the  nobles  who  had  deserted 
from  Charles,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  those  who  had  been  traitors  to  King  Charles 
would  Ukely  prove  traitors  to  himself  also.  Charles  took  advantage  of  his  brother's 
want  of  thought,  gained  over  by  gold  the  nobles  and  their  troops,  and  the  lately  vic- 
torious Lewis  thought  himself  lucky  to  escape  by  flight  from  the  traitors  who  would 
have  delivered  him  to  Charles.  This  treason  broke  over  the  head  of  Lewis  on  the 
15th  of  January,  859. 

King  Lewis  had  to  thank  the  mediation  of  his  nephew,  Lothaire  IL,  for  the  peace^ 
which  was  made  between  him  and  Charles — a  peace  in  which  Lewis  had  to  make  no 
eacnfices.  It  was  concluded  at  Coblentz  on  the  5th  of  June,  860.  Lothaire  II.  had 
received  from  his  father  aU  the  German  and  French  districts  belonging  to  the  emperor 
Lothaire's  portion  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Provence  and  the  adjacent 
territory  on  the  Rhone,  and  King  Lewis  found  his  safety  in  this  arrangement  which 
gave  these  territories  adjacent  to  Charles's  dominions  to  the  nephew  with  whom  he-, 
was  in  alliance.     This  alliance  between  nephew  and  uncle  had  no  moral  foundation. 

Lothaire  II.  had  business  with  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  and  sought  support  from  his  uncle- 
Lewis. 

Before  he  attained  his  majority,  that  is,  before  his  fifteenth  year,  he  had  formed  a 
connection  with  Waldrada,  a  daughter  of  a  noble  house,  and  lived  with  her.  Soodl 
after  the  death  of  his  father  the  emperor,  he  married  legally  Thietberga,  the  sister 
of  a  powerful  Burgundian  grandee.  It  was  a  political  marriage  to  strengthen  him  in 
the  struggle  against  his  less  richly  endowed  brothers.  When  he  had  got  the  better 
of  them,  he  left  the  wife  he  had  married  scarcely  two  years  before,  and  lived  openly^ 
with  Waldrada.  His  own  nobihty,  however,  compelled  him  to  restore  Thietberga  to- 
her  rights,  but  he  treated  her  as  a  prisoner.  Waldrada  wished  to  be  wife  and  queen, 
and  Lothaire's  thoughts  were  occupied  day  and  night  how  to  dissolve  his  marriage 
with  Thietberga.  Threats,  ill-treatment,  tortures  of  body  and  mind,  were  employed 
towards  the  unfortunate  queen  by  the  archbishops  Giinther  of  Cologne,  Thietgaud  of 
Treves,  and  other  clerical  accomplices  who  lent  themselves  to  do  this  dirty  work  for 
Lothaire  IL  ;  they  extorted  from  the  queen  the  confession  that  she  had  committed 
incest  with  her  brother,  and  was  therefore  unworthy  of  the  royal  bed;  she  desired  to 
enter  a  convent  and  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  penance.  This  confession  was  made 
in  January,  860.  Her  noble  relatives  urged  her  to  revoke  her  confession,  but  the  evil 
arts  of  the  archbishops,  their  threats,  the  sufferings  she  had  borne,  had  rendered  her 
so  weak  of  wiU  that,  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  her  hand,  she  confirmed  her  earlier 
declarations  in  the  synod  at  Aix,  to  which  Lothaire  IL,  in  February,  860,  had  sum- 
moned a  number  of  prelates,  mostly  his  own  creatures.  The  clergy  condemned  her 
to  pubhc  penance  and  detention  in  a  convent. 
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But  Lothaii-e  II.  did  not  hereby  attain  his  wishes.  The  synod  did  not  venture  to 
annul  the  marriage  between  him  and  Thietberga.  They  were  in  fear  of  King  Charles 
and  the  severe  Archbishop  Hincmar  of  Rheims.  Hincmar  was  the  most  considerable 
clerical  statesman  of  the  time,  and  Charles,  who  in  later  times  got  the  surname  of 
"the  Bald,"  had  long  cast  covetous  glances  on  the  states  of  Lothaire  II.,  most  of 


which  would  fall  to  his  lot  if  Lothaire  died  childless.  He  was  thus  in  favor  of  main- 
taining the  barren  marriage  vdth  Thietberga,  and  opposing  his  nephew's  marriage 
with  Waldrada,  who  had  already  borne  him  a  son,  which  would  be  legitunized  by  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents. 

By  the  aid  of  Charles  and  her  brother,  Thietberga  escaped  from  her  confinement. 
The  king  received  the  fugitive,  who,  when  she  saw  herself  safe  from  her  tormentors, 
publicly  recanted  her  false  and  extorted  confession,  and  appealed  to  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
The  accomplished  and  esteemed  Hincmar  was  moved  by  Charles  to  conduct  the 
defence  of  the  innocent  queen. 
6S 
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The  Church  of  Rome  had  for  a  long  time  been  seeking  to  exalt  her  power  by 
forged  docmnents  of  many  kinds.  Her  masterpiece  in  this  line  had  been  the  Decretals 
of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  j  the  completion  and  publication  of  these  false  decretals  took 
^lace  between  the  years  844  and  853.  The  most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  Church, 
like  Philipps,  have,  in  our  day,  acknowledged  this  collection  of  decretals  to  be  a  fraud. 
The  collection  did  not  proceed  from  the  Papal  court ;  the  latter  only  adopted  it,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  fraud.  The  object  of  these  documents,  partly  fictitious,  partly 
falsified,  was  to  separate  entirely  church  and  state  by  annihilating  the  powers  of  the 
"bishops,  and  to  make  the  Pope  absolute  head  of  all  Christendom,  by  rejecting  the  rights 
of  synods,  while  the  bishops  were  reduced  to  be  mere  organs  and  deputies  of  the  Pope. 
According  to  these  false  decretals,  the  Pope  alone  united  the  highest  legislative,  super- 
Tisory,  and  judicial  powers,  over  the  head  of  the  princes  of  the  Church  and  temporal 
princes,  over  kings  and  emperors.  According  to  these  decretals,  the  provincial  synods 
■of  Christendom  were  not  competent  unless  they  were  assembled  by  special  authority  of 
-the  Pope,  and  the  validity  of  thek  decrees  was  made  dependent  on  confiraiation  by  the 

Pope. 

These  fictions  and  forgeries  represented  that  such  rights  and  prerogatives  had  been 
possessed  by  the  Papal  See  since  the  first  Christian  centuries.  Those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  expose  the  monstrous  fraud,  the  clergy  who  had  been  let  into  the  secret, 
lield  their  peace.  Thus  these  fraudulent  compositions  w^ere  treated  as  genuine,  when 
Pope  Nicholas,  in  full  knowledge  of  their  fraudulent  character,  assumed  them  to  be 
genuine,  employed  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  removed  every  doubt  of 
-their  genuineness  by  his  authority  as  Head  of  the  Church.  In  the  then  condition  of 
"the  states  of  the  successors  of  Charles  the  Great,  it  was  possible  to  bring  the  world  to 
beheve,  by  means  of  the  false  decretals,  that  the  Pope  was  the  absolute  over-lord  of 
€hristendom,  not  merely  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  that  he  had  actually  the  highest 
power  on  earth  over  all  Christians  without  distinction  of  rank ;  that  he  had,  together 
with  the  power  of  legislation  and  supervision,  the  highest  judicial  power,  from  whose 
■decisions  there  was  no  appeal.  The  weaknesses  of  all  these  Frank  kings  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  See  by  a  series  of  actions.  The  latter  needed  not  to  seek  for 
^n  opportunity  to  put  mto  practice  the  theory  of  supremacy ;  the  kings  made  oppor- 
"tunities  for  the  Pope. 

As  early  as  858,  Charles  the  Bald  had  accused  his  brother  Lewis  before  the  Pope 
for  breach  of  treaty  covenants,  and  Lewis  justified  his  conduct  in  the  matter  by  an 
ambassador  dispatched  to  Rome.  Lothaire's  immorality  produced  tho  appeal  of  the 
ill-used  Thietberga  to  the  Pope.  Lothaire  II.  ceded  Alsace  to  his  uncle  Lewis  to  gain 
Ins  support  against  Charles  the  Bald,  the  protector  of  Thietberga,  and  to  purchase 
his  good  word  with  the  Pope. 

The  letter  which  King  Lewis  and  his  nephew  Lothaire  II.  sent  to  the  Pope  to 
induce  him  not  to  act  against  Lothaire  in  his  conjugal  dispute,  is  an  indelible  blot  on 
Lewis  the  German  ;  the  other  spots  on  his  life  are  not  so  black  as  this  one.  The 
impolicy  of  this  proceeding  w^as  as  great  as  the  immorality  which  led  to  it.     The 
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royal  writers  dishonored  themselves  so  far  that,  in  place  of  rejecting  all  foreign  inter- 
meddling in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Frank  states,  they  invited  it,  in  their 
favor,  and  against  Charles  the  Bald,  his  intrigues  and  cupidity.  Nay,  they  declared 
their  desire  to  show  their  "  humble  submission "  to  the  Papal  See,  and  "  to  protect 
the  Pope  in  the  authority  committed  to  him  by  God." 

Pope  Nicholas  now  saw  two  Frank  kings  before  his  throne,  who  offered  to  him 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Papal  See,  and  therefore  also  their  military  support 
to  render  valid  the  "  autliority  committed  to  him  by  God."  On  the  other  side  stood 
an  innocent  queen,  Thietberga,  who  had  appealed  to  him,  and  her  protector,  another 
Frank  king,  and  he  one  who  relied  solely  on  the  innocence  and  the  right  of  her  he 
protected.  At  the  same  time  he  saw  before  him  the  Emperor  Lewis  II.,  brother  of 
Lothaire  II.,  an  emperor  in  name  and  appearance  only,  a  parody  on  imperial  authority, 
a  miserable  representative  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great.  When  Lothaire  had 
obtained  the  support  of  his  two  brothers  Lewis  II.  and  the  younger  Charles  by  ceding 
large  territories,  Charles  the  Bald  was  evidently  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  the 
tmited  power  of  the  three  brothers  and  their  uncle.  They  gained  over  to  their  side 
«oon  afterwards  two  sons  of  Charles  the  Bald  who  were  seduced  into  revolt  against 
their  father,  as  well  as  his  daughter  Judith  and  her  third  husband,  Coimt  Baldwin 
Iron-arm  {Bras  de  fer)  of  Flanders. 

Charles  the  Bald  had  little  joy  in  this  daughter ;  he  had  married  her  to  Ethelwolf, 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  who  was  advanced  in  years.  Her  aged  husband  died,  and 
in  spite  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  canon  law  and  the  voice  of  the  English  people,  his 
widow  man-ied  her  stepson  Ethelbald.  The  people  and  clergy  of  England  revolted 
•at  this  action ;  the  Church  insisted  on  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage  ;  longer  resi- 
dence in  England  was  impossible  ;  she  returned  to  her  father's  court.  Here  in  French 
territory,  where  the  morals  of  the  great  were  free  to  dissoluteness,  and  where  it  was 
considered  good  breeding  to  do  whatever  the  heart  listed  in  spite  of  all  moral  or 
ecclesiastical  laws,  or  popular  opinion — here  Charles  the  Bald  found  himself  compelled 
to  watch  over  his  daughter.  But  she  found  opportunity,  nevertheless,  to  love  and  be 
loved ;  she  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  off  by  her  lover,  Baldwin,  one  of  the  princes 
subject  to  King  Lothaire  II.,  and  found  the  kindliest  welcome  at  his  court.  The 
lovers  were  little  troubled  by  the  excommunication  fulminated  against  them  by  the 
bishops  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

The  match  then  between  Charles  and  his  opponents  was  one  to  seven.  These 
odds  caused  the  Pope  to  reflect ;  he  kept  silence  in  the  interests  of  his  newly  claimed 
power  which  he  would  not  risk  while  matters  were  in  this  position.  He  kept  silence 
tin  the  second  year  of  the  dispute,  and  King  Lothaire  11.  was  convinced  that  his 
letter  of  submission,  his  promises,  the  condition  of  affairs  had  brought  the  Pope  to 
liis  side.  He  convoked  therefore  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  most  servile  of  his  bishops, 
^nd  on  the  29th  April,  862,  this  packed  synod  decided  as  the  king  wished;  they 
dissolved  his  marriac-e  with  Thietberga,  and  declared  him  free  to  contract  another 
marriage.     Lothaire  II.  had  promised  in  his  disgraceful  letter  ''  humble  submission  to 
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Papal  authority."     Without  any  regard  to  this  promise  or  to  the  Pope,  the  king, 
immediately  solemnized  his  marriage  with  Waldrada,  and  had  her  crowned  as  queen. 

As  soon  as  Lothaire  perceived  how  unfavorable  was  the  impression  made  by  this 
conduct  on  the  Pope,  he  held  a  meeting  of  all  his  allied  kindred  on  the  3d  November,. 
862  at  Sablonnieres  near  Toul,  and  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  was,  to  restore 
concord  in  the  house  of  Charles  the  Great ;  discord  had  rendered  possible  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Pope  ;  all  the  Carlovingians  must  now  stand  together  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Pope  to  intervene  as  supreme  judge  in  their  affairs. 

The  feelino-  of  morahty  in  the  people,  low  as  it  had  sunk,  was  yet  not  so  low  a» 
to  remain  dumb  at  such  conduct  of  their  prmces.  The  people  revolted  against  this, 
marriage  and  coronation  of  Waldrada,  this  serviHty  of  the  bishops  ;  and  the  loud 
expression  of  this  moral  feehng  among  the  people  placed  Pope  Nicholas  in  a  position 
which  seemed  to  him  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  do  whatever  he  found  necessary 
for  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  See ;  that  is,  his  new  claims.  Although 
Nicholas  in  truth  was  no  EUjah,  but  adopted,  to  gain  his  ends,  the  vdest  means,, 
forgery  and  fraud,  he  yet  knew  how  to  assume  the  part  of  an  mdignant  prophet,  a, 
prophet  of  morality  and  justice,  an  avenger  of  oppressed  innocence,  a  champion  of 
public  opinion  m  opposition  to  the  immoral  and  unjust  king,  Lothaire  II. 

He  commenced  by  sending  Papal  legates  to  investigate  impartially  the  question 
of  the  king's  maniage.     They  convoked  a  synod  at  Metz  for  this  pui-pose.     But  the 
solemn  assembly  so  magnificently  put  on  the  stage  was  a  farce.     The  legates  of  th& 
Pope,  Bishop  Rhadoald  of  Bordeaux  and  John  Cervea  were  bribed  by  Lothaii'e  11.  j. 
they  falsified  their  credentials  and  acted  with  the  bishops,  mere  creatures  of  the  king, 
w^ho  fonned  the  synod.     Queen  Thietberga  was  smiimoned.     She  demanded  a  saf& 
conduct.     King  Lothaire  refused  it.     She  did  not  appear,  and  the  synod  declared  her 
non-appearance  proved  an  evil  conscience,  pronounced  her  Hcentious  husband  Lothaire- 
free  from  all  crime,  and  confirmed  the  previous  judgment  against  Queen  Thietberga. 
All  the  bishops  present  subscribed  the  protocol  without  conditions  ;  only  one  refused- 
He  added  to  his  subscription  the  pro\aso  that  this  resolution  of  the  synod  was  to  be 
valid  only  tiU  the  Pope  decided.     This  addition  two  companions  and  accomplices  of 
the  vices  of  the  king  erased  with  a  knife,  leaving  only  the  name  standing.     These 
accomphces  were  the  Ai'chbishops  Giinther  of  Cologne  and  Thietgaud  of  Treves,  th& 
same  villauis  who  m  January,  860,  had  extorted  from  the  unfortunate  Thietberga,  hy 
torments  of  every  kind,  a  confession  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her,  and  who   had 
obtained  her  condemnation. 

This  took  place  at  the  synod  of  Metz  in  June,  863.  The  archbishops  of  Cologne^ 
and  Treves  in  person  bore  the  decrees  to  Rome. 

When  Pope  Nicholas  saw  that,  for  power  and  gold,  the  synod  had  made  vice  into 
innocence,  and  innocence  into  a  sin — made  the  king's  harlot  a  lawful  wife,  and  the 
lawful  wife  a  harlot,  he  assembled  a  council  at  the  Lateran  in  Rome  on  the  30thi 
October,  863.  At  this  great  assembly  of  the  Church,  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of" 
Metz  were  rejected  as  vicious  in  law,  moral  or  rehgious,  and  the  deposition  of  tlie  tw(» 
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archbishops  was  pronounced.      The  king  was  ordered  immediately  to  renounce  his 
adulterous  union  with  Waldrada,  and  to  acknowledge  Thietberga  as  his  wife. 

The  deposed  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  hastened,  full  of  rage,  to  the 
Emperor  Lewis  II.,  brother  of  King  Lothaire  II.,  to  whom  Italy  had  been  assigned. 
This  shadow-emperor  was  already  discontented  with  the  Pope  ;  he  was  induced  by 
the  Frank  archbishops  to  march  with  an  army  towards  Rome  in  February,  864. 
Nicholas  was  without  an  army,  and  therefore  in  great  danger.  But  the  emperor  feU 
suddenly  sick  ;  his  sickness  was  represented  to  him  as  God's  judgment  for  his  attack 
on  the  Holy  See  ;  he  hastened  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Pope,  and  repudiated  aU 
connection  with  the  archbishops.  They  pubhshed  to  aU  the  bishops  a  protest  against 
their  deposition,  in  which  they  represented  that  the  Pope  alone  had  condemned  them. 
But  this  was  not  so  ;  they  had  been  condemned  by  a  Lateran  council,  and  the  only 
novelty  was  that  the  concerns  of  these  archbishops  were  discussed  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  bishops  of  their  provuices.  The  Pope  had  for  the  first  time  used 
the  false  decretals  against  archbishops.  But  the  people  were  aU  for  the  Pope  ;  they 
saw  justice  m  him,  and  cared  httle  whether  his  proceedings  mjured  the  rights 
of  bishops. 

King  Lothaire  II.  gave  up  these  two  archbishops,  although  they  had  acted  in  every 
instance  only  to  please  him,  and  he  hoped  that  in  consequence  the  Pope  might  take 
a  more  favorable  view.  But  Nicholas  ordered  the  restoration  of  Thietberga  to  all  her 
rights,  the  repudiation  of  Waldi'ada  and  her  surrender  to  the  new  legate.  Bishop 
Arsenius  of  Orta,  m  order  that  she  might  undergo  the  penances  befitting  her  crimes. 
The  Pope's  orders,  in  August,  865,  were  so  energetic  and  threatening,  that  King 
Lothaire  humbled  himself,  reconciled  himself  with  Thietberga,  swore  solemnly  to 
regard  her  as  his  wife  and  queen,  and  delivered  Waldrada  to  the  Papal  legate.  But 
it  was  only  a  concerted  submission  for  the  moment,  a  little  comedy  performed  by  the 
king.  Waldrada,  by  Lothaire's  assistance,  escaped  from  the  legate  at  Pavia ;  he 
resumed  his  life  with  her,  and  Thietberga's  ill-usage  recommenced.  On  the  second 
of  February,  866,  the  Pope  pronounced  by  a  solemn  act  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion from  the  Church  on  Waldrada,  her  aiders  and  accomplices. 

The  effect  of  the  Pope's  sentence  was  great ;  not  because  it  proceeded  from  the 
lips  of  the  Pope,  but  because,  in  proportion  as  the  royal  power  was  degrading  itself 
by  abandoned  life  and  conduct,  the  Papal  power  was  raising  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  higher  and  higher,  and,  by  punishing  vice  and  contempt  of  human  and  divine 
laws,  showed  itself  as  the  voice  of  Grod  upon  earth,  the  judge  and  punisher  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth. 

Nicholas  had  so  far  spared  the  infatuated  Lothaire  that  he  had  not  named  him  or 
included  his  name  in  the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  he  pronounced  against 
Waldi-ada.  He  left  the  king  to  decide  whether  he  would  submit,  or  continue  one  of 
the  accomplices  of  Waldrada.  Nicholas  at  first  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  inchide  the 
king,  as  king,  in  the  excommunication,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  saw  himself 
without  material  power  to  carry  it  out ;  that  if  he  expressly  cut  off"  the  king  from 
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the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  he  had  no  arm  to  give  to  such  a  sentence  and  its  conse- 
quence the  effect  which  it  required  if  he  would  not  impair  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  Pope  by  promulgating  sentences  which  the  king  disregarded.  Even  Charles- 
the  Bald,  the  Pope's  only  ally,  seemed  to  hesitate,  for  he,  like  the  other  Frank  kings, 
found  it  a  dangerous  thing  to  allow  the  Pope  to  sit  in  judgment  and  pass  sentence  on 
temporal  princes. 

The  unceasing  ill-usage  to  which  Thietberga  was  subjected  by  Lothaire  II.,  brought 
her  to  wi'ite  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  m  which  she  declared  her  own  marriage  illegal,  and 
Waldrada  the  legal  wife  of  Lothaire.  Nicholas,  however,  saw  how  this  letter  had  beea 
obtained  from  the  mifortunate  queen ;  but  before  he  could  proceed  further,  he  died  ort 
the  13th  of  November,  867. 

Nicholas  I.  was  scared}^  fifty  years  old  when  death  cut  short  his  career.  Had 
the  life  of  this  powerful  and  clear-sighted  man  been  prolonged,  the  See  of  Rom& 
would  have  then  become  the  throne  of  universal  dommion,  and  the  Papal  tiara  would 
have  been  placed  above  the  crown  of  the  emperors.  But  it  could  not  yet  be  so.  The 
development  of  poj)ular  life  in  Europe  was  more  important  than  the  settling  of  the= 
matrimonial  affairs  of  an  immoral  king.  The  question  now  took  a  turn  which,  mor& 
deeply  than  any  preceding  action,  hurt  the  moral  feeling  of  the  people.  The  decision 
of  the  new  Pope  was  thoroughly  hostile  to  morality.  The  Papacy  lost  thereby  much, 
of  the  power  and  might  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  which  it  had  gained  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  great  Pope  Nicholas  I. ;  it  was  the  error  of  the  Church  herself  that  checked 
the  sudden  growth  of  her  hierarchy,  and  God  Himself  took  in  hand  by  His  judgment 
to  satisfy  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people. 

The  election  of  Pope  has  been  so  often  influenced  by  the  gold  and  intrigues 
of  kings,  that  we  may  assume  that  King  Lothaire  II.  and  his  brother  the  emperor 
Lewis  II.  influenced  the  election  of  Hadrian  11. ,  an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  and  of 
weak  character,  as  the  successor  of  the  energetic  Nicholas  I. 

The  Pope  consented  at  once  to  institute  a  new  investigation  about  the  marriage. 
Lothaire  II.  himself  brought  Thietberga  to  Rome,  but  under  such  circumstances  that 
she  herself  begged  from  the  Holy  Father  a  dissolution  of  her  marriage.  The  Pop© 
assented  to  the  preliminary  separation  of  Lothaire  and  Thietberga,  and,  on  the 
entreaty  of  Lewis  IL,  he  received  Waldrada  back  into  the  fold  of  the  Church,, 
without  any  penance,  vnthout  laying  on  her  any  other  orders  than  to  discontinue  alL 
intercourse  with  Kmg  Lothaire.     This  took  place  in  February,  868. 

Lothaire  had  found  in  his  sister-in-law,  the  empress  Engelberga,  a  powerful  advo- 
cate with  the  aged  Pope.  To  obtain  everything  without  delay,  the  complete  divorce 
from  Thietberga  and  the  acknowledgment  of  Waldrada  as  his  lawfid  wife,  Lothaire 
betook  himself,  in  June,  869,  to  Italy  vdth  a  large  and  brilliant  tram.  The  empress 
had  so  worked  on  the  Pope  that  he  gave  the  king  a  friendly  reception.  The  late 
Pope  Nicholas  had  repeatedly  threatened  the  king  with  exclusion  from  the  Church  j 
the  simple  belief  of  the  people  considered  the  king  as  one  implied  under  the  words,, 
"  Waldrada,  her  aiders  and  accomplices,"  and  the  king  now  urged  on  Pope  Hadiian 
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his  request  that  he  would  in  person  give  him  the  Eucharist,  that  thus  he  might  appear 
before  the  world  as  reconciled  with  the  Church,  and  clear  from  any  suspicion  of  being: 
included  in  the  bann  of  excommunication.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  king's 
chief  accomphce  had  already  obtained  absolution  from  the  Pope.  This  was  Thiet- 
gaud,  archbishop  of  Treves,  who  soon  after  died. 

To  the  desire  of  the  king  to  receive  the  Eucharist  from  his  hands.  Pope  Hadrian 
rephed  by  expressly  stipulating  that  the  king  and  his  whole  following  should,  before 
receiving  the  Communion,  take  an  oath  of  compurgation  that  he  had  had  no  inter- 
course with  Waldrada  since  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  King  Lothaire  and  hi» 
followers  took  the  oath,  a  great  oath  in  German  eyes ;  for  among  all  the  Germans,  as 
well  as  among  the  Franks,  it  was  an  oath  only  taken  in  exceptional  circmnstances. 


The  Pope  then,  with  his  own  hand,  pubhcly  gave  the  king  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He 
also  gave  it  to  Giinther,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  second  great  sinner  and  accom- 
plice of  the  king,  and  with  it  a  prospect  of  restoration  to  his  bishopric.  The  decision 
respecting  Lothaire's  marriage  was  remitted  by  Hadrian  to  the  next  general  council. 

King  Lothaire  and  his  party,  joyfully  and  with  joyful  anticipations,  set  out  for  their 
homes  beyond  the  Alps,  at  the  end  of  July,  869.  But  they  had  brought  from  Rome: 
the  seeds  of  death.  Seized  by  that  deadly  fever  which,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,. 
carried  off  so  many  Germans,  King  Lothaire  II.  died  at  Piacenza  on  the  8th  of  August,. 
869,  and  almost  all  his  followers  with  him.  Thietberga  had,  by  the  king's  command,, 
commenced  her  journey  some  days  after  him,  and  only  came  up  when  he  was  dead. 
Waldrada  was  far  away.  Thietberga  gave  two  of  her  estates  to  found  masses  for  his 
soul,  took  the  veil,  and  died  abbess  of  the  convent  of  St.  Glodesinde  at  Metz.  Wal- 
drada became  a  nun  at  Remiremont  on  the  Moselle.  This  celebrated  abbey  in  the 
Vosges  had  the  rule  that  none  but  noble  ladies  were  admitted ;  with  the  exception, 
of  the  abbess,  they  had  the  privilege  of  departing  and  getting  married  if  they  Hked» 
But  no  lover  more  came  for  Waldrada. 
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The  death  of  the  king  and  his  train,  and  the  character  of  the  death,  while  he  was 
still  on  Itahan  soil,  and  not  far  from  the  place  where  he  and  they  had  taken  the  oath 
of  purgation,  made  an  immense  impression  on  high  and  low  ;  for  all  the  world  knew 
that  the  oath  was  a  false  oath,  and  saw,  in  this  sudden  death,  a  punishment  of  God 
for  perjury.     The  partisans  of  the  Roman  See  knew  how  to  use  the  event ;  they 


represented  that  God  had  punished  the  king  and  his  accomplices  because  they  had  Hed 
to  and  deceived  God's  vicar  on  earth,  the  Pope.  The  voluntary  journey  of  Lothaire 
over  the  Alps  was  represented,  even  by  contemporary  clerical  writers,  as  a  journey  to 
which  the  king  had  been  compelled  by  repeated  summons  from  the  Pope  to  appear 
before  his  chair  as  the  highest  tribunal  over  kings  and  people.  So  far  the  contem- 
porary clergy  went ;  in  the  following  century  the  pen  of  the  monks  wrote  down  : 
*'  Lothaire  confessed  with  penitent  heart  his  guilt  before  the  Papal  chair,  and,  pros- 
trate, sued  for  pardon  from  the  Pope." 


CHAPTER   IX 


CONVENTION  AT  MEERSEN  — CHARLES  THE  BALD  ANOINTED  AS  EMPEROR  — HIS 
SACRIFICES  TO  THE  PAPACY— BATTLE  AT  ANDERNACH  —  PARTITION  OF  THE 
DOMINIONS  OP  LEWIS  THE  GERI^IAN— CHARLES  THE  FAT— ATTACKS  OF  THE 
NORTHMEN  AND  SARACENS— STRUGGLE  IN  MORAVIA— DEPOSITION  OF  CHARLES 
THE  FAT  — THE  EMPEROR  ARNULF  —  THE  MAGYARS  — LEWIS  THE  CHILD,  THE 
LAST  MALE  DESCENDANT  OF  CHARLES  THE  GREAT  IN  GERMAJS[Y. 


1}  H  E  sudden  death  of  King  Lothaire  11.  happened  very  oppor- 
tunely for  his  uncles  Charles  the  Bald  and  Lewis  the  German. 
Lothaire's  youngest  brother  Charles  had  died  in  863  without 
a  son,  and  his  brothers,  the  Emperor  Lewis  and  King  Lo- 
thaire,  had  divided  between  them  his  territories,  Provence 
and  the  neighboring  lands  on  the  Rhone.  The  lawful  heir 
of  aU  the  comitries  possessed  by  Lothaire  II.  was  now  his 
elder  brother  the  Emperor  Lewis.  But  he,  as  king  of  Italy, 
was  detained  and  occupied  in  the  south  of  Italy  at  the  time 


his  brother's  death ;  the  Saracen  had  mvaded  his  southern  provinces, 
and  he  was  exhausting  his  strength  in  unequal  and  unsuccessful  com- 
bats with  these  fanatics  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  Charles  the  Bald  took 
advantage  of  his  nephew's  distress,  and,  with  his  thirst  for  extension 
of  ten'itoiy,  threw  himself  on  the  domains  left  by  Lothaire  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  his  death,  and  annexed  them  to  his  own  dominions  without 
opposition. 

King  Lewis  the  German,  the  other  uncle  of  the  rightful  heir,  set 

himself  against   this   robbery,   not  with    any  view  of  protecting  his 

nephew's  heritage,  but  to  obtain  from  the  spoiler  a  share  in  the  spoil. 

At  Meersen,  near  Maestricht,  the  capital  of  the  present  province  of 

Limburg,  where  the  Jaar  flows  into  the  Maas,  Lewis  the  German  and 

Charles  the  Bald  made  an  agreement  by  which  they  divided,   after 

A  long  struggle,  the  states  left  by  Lothaire  II.     The  greater  portion  remained  with 

Charles,  but  he  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Lewis  the  German  all  the  German  territory 

-on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  that  is,  the  country  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  and 
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Friesland — in  fact,  every  Gemian  district  possessed  by  Lothaire  II.     AH  the  rest  was 
retained  by  Charles  the  Bald ;  this  temtory  was  essentially  Romanic. 

Among  the  districts  ceded  to  Lewis  the  German  by  the  convention  of  Meersen^ 
were  the  cities  of  Cologne,  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  Treves,  Strasburg,  and  the  cities  of 
Alsace.  Can  there  be  a  more  striking  proof  that  the  convention  of  Verdun  had  not 
formed  the  German  empire  ? 

But  King  Lewis  the  German  was  not  to  be  happy  in  his  acquisitions.  His  younger 
sons,  Lewis  and  Charles,  revolted  a  few  months  afterwards,  just  as  he  in  his  youth 
had  revolted  against  his  father.  In  order  that  his  nephew  Lewis  II.  might  not  take 
part  with  his  rebellious  chUdi-en,  Lewis  the  German  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Lewis  the  emperor  for  the  restitution  to  the  rightful  heir,  the  said  Emperor,  of  his 
share  of  the  possessions  of  Lothaire  II.  In  May,  872,  he  met  the  Empress  Engelberga 
at  Trent.  The  emperor  had  been  long  sick,  and  pming  away  5  he  had  no  son.  His 
uncle  Lewis,  therefore,  undertook  to  surrender  the  fair  districts  he  had  seized,  and  the 
emperor  in  return  promised  to  acknowledge  either  Lewis  the  German  himself  or  his 
son  Carloman  as  heir  of  aU  his  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  and  as  his  successor 
in  the  imperial  dignity.  So  much  was  arranged  with  Engelberga.  But  in  the  next 
couple  of  years  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  chief  point  of  this  bargam  was  fulfilled. 
The  Emperor  Lewis  would  not  bequeath  Italy  and  the  imperial  crown  to  his  uncle 
Lewis,  before  the  latter  handed  over  the  possessions  of  Lothaire  j  and  Lewis  the  Ger- 
man would  not  surrender  these  districts  before  the  emperor  his  nephew  had  solemnly 
and  by  legal  documents  declared  hhn  or  Carloman  his  heir.  But  when  death  was 
drawing  nigh,  the  Emperor  Lewis  II.  nominated  Carloman,  the  oldest  son  of  Lewis 
the  Gei-man,  as  his  successor  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  died  immediately  afterwards, 
on  the  12th  of  August,  875. 

But  in  expectation  of  the  decease  of  his  nephew  Lewis  II.,  King  Charles  the  Bald 
had  gone  to  Italy  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Pope.  Hadrian  II.  had 
been  succeeded,  in  the  year  872,  by  Pope  John  VIII.  This  Pope  was  full  of  zeal  for 
the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  See ;  he  regarded  himself  as  God's  servant 
to  contend  against  the  ^H-inces  and  rulers  of  this  world ;  he  shared  with  Nicholas  I. 
energy,  perseverance,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  recklessness  as  to  the  means 
employed.  He  had  one  idea  for  which  he  staked  everything — ^the  exaltation  of  the 
might  and  dominion  of  the  Roman  See ;  he  was  a  sworn  foe  of  all  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  can-ying  out  this  idea.  On  this  account  he  was  opposed  to  a  powerful  Italy, 
a  powerful  Gennany ;  and  because  the  power  of  these  kingdoms  rested  on  the  unity 
of  the  one  and  the  other,  he  labored  unceasingly  to  prevent  either  Italy  or  Germany 
attaining  repose  and  unity,  to  divide  and  perplex  them  mtemaUy,  and  to  make  lumself 
the  ultimate  judge  over  both  the  kings  when  they  had  been  exhausted  by  their  strife. 

With  this  object,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  death  of  the  Emperor 
Lewis  11. ,  he  had  invited  Charles  the  Bald  to  come  to  Italy  and  take  possession  of  the 
imperial  title  and  the  Transalpine  dominions  of  the  Emperor  Lewis.  Pope  John  knew 
the  unscrupulousness,  the  covetousness,  the  low  moral  character  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
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and  found  him  fit  to  aid  the  Church  in  making  the  world  believe  that  the  Pope  alone 
could  make  the  emperor,  that  the  vicar  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  could  alone 
bestow  the  crown.  The  objection  that  Carloman,  tlie  oldest  son  of  King  Lewis  the 
German,  as  the  branch  of  the  older  line,  had  been  named  emperor  by  the  dying 
Lothaire  II.,  and  had  therefore,  according  to  existing  custom,  a  lawful  claim  on  the 
Roman  empire,  was  met  by  the  reply  of  the  Pope  that  "  his  predecessor  Nicholas  L 
had  received  a  divine  revelation  that 
he  was  to  crown  the  Frank  Charles 
the  Bald  as  emperor,"  and  disregard 
the  claims  of  Lewas  the  GeiTQan  and 
his  son. 

This  ^^  divine  revelation "  was  a 
trade  between  the  Pope  and  the  king, 
between  John  VIII.  and  Charles  the 
Bald.  Both  regarded  the  imperial 
crown  as  something  which  one  had  to 
sell,  the  other  had  to  buy ;  a  long  time 
was  consumed  in  settling  the  price. 

The  seller  demanded  from  the  pur- 
chaser an  acknowledgment  that  the 
bestowal  of  the  imperial  crown  was 
"a  divine  right  of  the  Pope."  Charles 
acknowledged  it.  The  seUer,  in  the 
second  place,  demanded  a  consider- 
able material  sacrifice,  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  cession 
of  the  noble  city  of  Capua  and  other 
possessions  belonging  to  the  late  em- 
peror Lewis  II.,  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
The  seller,  in  the  third  place,  demand- 
ed the  destruction  of  the  last  ecclesi- 
astical bulwark  of  the  independence  of 
the  Frank  church,  which  it  had  still 
maintained  in  opposition  to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Up  to  this  date  the 
Frank  archbishops  had  maintained  such  an  independent  position  within  the  Church, 
that  Papal  decrees  could  be  quashed  by  a  synod  in  the  Frank  dominions,  that  is,  were 
rendered  invalid  for  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  When  the  Roman  See,  relying 
on  the  false  decretals,  claimed  unlimited  power  within  the  Church,  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  had  boldly  and  strongly  opposed  the  clahn ;  the  very  same  Hincmar 
who  had  done  such  sei"vice  to  Charles  the  Bald  in  his  defence  of  Thietberga  agamst 
Lothaire  II.  As  long  as  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Frank  church  was  retained^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was  primate,  that  is,  head  of  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies 
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situated  in  the  Romanized  districts  of  the  Frank  monarchy.  Charles  now  conceded 
to  the  Pope  that  henceforth  the  primate  of  the  Frank  church  was  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Pope.  The  Pope  at  once  nominated  the  Ai'chbishop  Ansegisius  as 
Apostohc  Vicar  for  Gaul  and  Gennany  and  primate  of  the  Frank  church.  Charles 
furthermore  gi'anted  that  henceforward  the  installation  of  the  archbishop  was  to 
foe  dependent  on  the  Pope's  good- will;  that  the  bishops  were  to  be  free  from  aU 
temporal  jurisdiction,  and  have  the  wardship  of  widows  and  orphans.  This  last 
clause,  granted  in  877,  tamed  the  bishops  who  had  been  previously  roused  to  op230- 
sition  by  Hincmar. 

By  these  Papal  usurpations,  not  only  did  Hmcmar  lose  his  high  personal  position, 
but  the  whole  Frank  church  lost  her  independence  as  a  national  church ;  she  was  no 
longer  such ;  there  now  began  a  submission  of  the  Frank  national  church  to  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See,  and  the  Franks  had  in  their  own  territories  an 
ecclesiastical  grandee  as  representative  and  tool  of  the  Pope — namely,  the  apostolic 
vicar  nominated  by  the  Pope. 

The  archbishops  in  the  countries  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  clearly  perceived  that 
these  mnovations  were  tlie  death-blow  to  their  personal  independence,  had  resolved, 
in  a  synod  at  Ponthion,  not  to  accept  the  new  primate  and  apostolic  vicar  whom  the 
Pope  wished  to  force  on  them ;  but  the  strength  of  their  opposition  was  broken  by 
the  Pope,  who  made  great  concessions  to  the  bishops  in  a  synod  convoked  the  next 
year  in  Ravenna.  The  bishops  looked  only  to  their  own  interests ;  the  independence  of 
their  archbishops  and  the  continuance  of  their  national  church  occupied  their  thoughts 
very  little.  As  they  obtained  such  great  liberties  as  the  price  of  acquiescence,  they 
allowed  the  existing  constitution  of  the  church  to  be  changed  and  pulled  to  pieces. 
It  seemed  more  convenient  to  them  to  be  immediately  subject  to  the  far  distant  Pope 
than  to  a  powerful,  proud,  and  often  severe  archbishop  at  their  very  doors.  The 
bishops,  therefore,  declared  in  favor  of  the  Papal  innovations,  and  the  new  Emperor 
Charles  and  Pope  John  VIII.  imposed  on  France  the  apostolic  vicar  as  primate. 

Charles  the  Bald  sacrificed  to  the  Papacy  the  most  important  imperial  prerogatives, 
the  nationality  of  the  church  and  the  independence  of  the  archbishops ;  and  the  Pope, 
in  return,  anointed  him  emperor.  This  success  was  attained,  not  merely  by  the  aid  of 
the  Pope,  but  by  peijuiy  towards  his  nephew. 

Carloman,  the  son  of  Lewis  the  German,  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  empire,  had 
burriedly  occupied  Upper  Italy  with  his  Bavarians  and  High -Germans,  and  thus 
reduced  Charles  to  great  straits,  for  the  forces  which  had  accompanied  Charles  were 
no  match  for  those  of  Carloman.  The  crafty  uncle  invited  the  nephew  to  a  confer- 
ence in  September,  875.  The  nephew  was  beguiled  into  believing  everything ;  the 
uncle  made  great  promises,  and  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  evacuate  Italy  as 
soon  as  Carloman  withdrew  his  troops,  and  let  King  Lewis  the  German  decide  to 
•whom  the  Italian  temtories  should  fall.  The  son  of  Lewis  the  German,  upon  this, 
(Concluded  an  armistice  till  the  next  month  of  May,  that  is,  for  eight  months — an 
interval  employed  by  the  unscrupulous  uncle  in  bargaining  with  the  Pope,  and  being 
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anointed  emperor.  The  coronation  by  tlie  Pope,  and  the  signing  of  the  contract  of 
sale  whereby  Charles  acquired  the  crown,  took  place  on  Christmas-day,  875.  It  was 
an  exchange  of  Christmas  gifts,  and  the  Pope  was  not  shocked  that  the  oath  taken  to 
the  nephew  thus  became  a  false  oath. 

On  the  2Sth  of  August,  878,  King  Lewis  the  German  died.  He  had  long  been 
sickly,  and  evidently  approaching  his  death.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Charles  had 
referred  to  him  the  decision  between  him  and  Carloman ;  he  had  good  hopes  that  it 
would  never  come  to  a  decision.  Scarcely  was  Lewis  the  German  buried  when  the 
w^ar  between  Charles  and  Carloman  recommenced ;  Charles  had  sought  to  annex  to 
his  dominions  considerable  portions  of  the  land  of  the  deceased  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
three  sons.  The  imperial  crown  had  put  the  aged  Charles  the  Bald  quite  out  of  his 
senses.  Naturally  vain,  he  surrounded  himself  v^th  Oriental  magnificence,  and  on 
Sundays  and  holy  days  exhibited  himself  clothed  from  head  to  foot  with  the  dress 
worn  by  the  Greek  emperors  in  Constantinople.  But  his  joy  in  imitating  the  emperor 
of  the  Greeks  was  interrupted  soon ;  Carloman  and  the  two  other  sons  of  Lewis  the 
German  united  against  their  rapacious  uncle,  and  at  Andernach,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  Lewis,  the  brother  of  Carloman,  gave  him  such  a  defeat  on  the  8th  of 
October,  876,  that  his  desire  for  annexation  was  forever  frustrated. 

This  battle  of  Andernach  had  a  deeper  import.  "It  is,"  writes  Diimmler,  "the 
first  of  a  long  series,  in  which  the  East  Franks  and  the  West  Franks,  or,  as  we  say 
now-a-days,  the  Germans  and  the  French,  measured  their  strength ;  the  first,  at  all 
events,  in  which  Germans  victoriously  mamtained  their  independence  and  their  fron- 
tiers against  their  neighbors  in  the  West.'' 

The  comedy  of  eastern  imperialism  was  broken  off  by  the  death  of  Charles  on  the 
6th  of  October,  877,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  patron  and  friend,  Pope 
John  VIII. ,  did  not  end  gloriously  5  punishment  for  his  support  of  perjury  soon  over- 
took him.  Threatened  by  the  Saracen  invaders  of  Lower  Italy,  pressed  in  Rome  by  a 
Roman  party  and  a  Gennan  party,  he  vdth  difficulty  kept  his  throne,  often  enough  by 
evil  means,  by  secret  practices  which  took  off  his  opponents.  He  perished  finally 
by  assassination  in  the  year  882,  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  death  of  the  perjured  king 
and  emperor  whose  accomplice  he  had  been. 

The  Papal  power  under  John  VIII.  and  his  successors  would  have  made  the 
national  churches  and  the  empire  subject  to  its  authority,  had  not  party  strife  within 
the  walls  of  Rome  and  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens  kept  the  occupants  of  the  Apostolic 
See  so  busy  within  Italy  that  they  had  neither  time  nor  means  to  make  their  external 
pretensions  valid.  From  the  Carlovingian  house  there  would  have  been  little  or  no 
opposition.  This  race  had  so  degenerated  that  nature  herself  was  hurrying  it  to  itsi 
end.  Only  two  members  of  this  house  exhibited  any  of  the  stuff"  which  made  Charles 
Martel  and  his  successors  into  great  kings,  and  these  two  were  taken  off*  by  early 
deaths,  like  Carloman,  son  of  Lewis  the  German,  Lewis  III.,  son  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  Araulf,  natural  son  of  Carloman. 

The  degradation  of  the  other  scions  of  the  Carlovingian  house  is  shown  by  the 
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names  given  them  by  popular  wit,  names  derived  from  their  mental  or  bodily  v^^eak- 

nessesc 

Charles  the  Bald  v^^as  succeeded  by  his  son  Lewis  II.  as  king  of  the  West  Frank 

dominions ;  the  people  called  him  the  Stammerer.     He  was  weak  in  mind  and  body. 

In  exactly  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  accession  he  lay  on  his  bier,  on  the  10th  of 

April,  879.  His  sons  Lewis  11.  and  Carloman 
divided  his  possessions.  Lewis  III.,  young  as 
he  was,  showed  himself  a  valiant  prince,  and 
became  celebrated  by  a  song  popular  among 
the  West  Franks,  and  still  extant.  But  on  the 
5th  of  August,  882,  not  quite  two  years  and  a 
half  after  his  father,  he  was  placed  in  the  tomb 
of  his  ancestors,  and  two  years  later,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  884,  his  brother  Carloman 
departed  this  life.  There  now  existed  only  two 
legitimate  descendants  of  the  once  flourishing 
house  of  the  Carlovingians.  One  a  posthumous 
son  of  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  a  child  of  five 
years  of  age,  and  therefore  incapable  of  reign- 
ing, and,  in  addition,  so  duU  of  intellect  that  he 
was  described  in  his  maturity  as  Charles  the 
Simple.  The  other  was  the  third  son  of  King 
Lewis  the  German,  nicknamed  Charles  the  Fat. 
Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  the 
Bald  at  Andernach,  in  November,  876,  the  three 
sons  of  Lewis  the  German  met  at  the  Ries,  on 
the  borders  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  and,  in  fra- 
ternal harmony,  divided  their  father's  dominions, 
according  to  the  natural  national  frontiers,  and  as 
directed  by  their  father  in  865.  Alemannia  and 
a  portion  of  Upper  Lorraine  feU  to  the  share  of 
the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  Charles  the  Fat. 
The  second  brother,  Lewis,  obtained  Thuringia, 
Saxony,  Friesland,  and  the  rest  of  Lorraine. 
Carloman,   the   oldest,   received   Carinthia,   the 

Eastern  March,  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  that  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  German  terri 

lories  of  the  present  house  of  Austria. 

Thus  one-third  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  was  again  subdivided  into  three 

portions,  and  Carloman  immediately  proceeded  to  divide  his  portion  with  his  natural 

son  Amulf,  to  whom  he  gave  Carinthia. 

Wlien  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald  was  dead,  Carloman  crossed  the  Alps  and 

took  possession  of  Upper  Italy.    He  could  have  obtained  at  once  from  Pope  John  VIII. 
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the  imperial  crown,  and  have  been  anointed  emperor,  but  the  concessions  he  had  to 
make  in  return  seemed  to  Carloman  unacceptable  :  he  would  not,  hke  his  bald  uncle, 
buy  the  diadem  and  the  unction  at  such  a  shameful  price.  He  was  in  good  health 
when  he  entered  Italy ;  he  returned  home  sick,  carried  in  a  litter ;  in  the  following 
winter  a  stroke  of  paralysis  took  away  the  power  of  speech.  Death  set  him  free  in 
the  year  880.  He  had  no  legitimate  successor,  and  his  two  brothers  had  extended 
iheir  rule  over  his  territories  while  he  lay  sick  unto  death  ;  Charles  the  Fat  took 
Upper  Italy  ;  Lewis  took  his  German  provinces. 

In  the  autumn  of  879,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Stammerer,  Lewis  had  made  an 
armed  invasion  of  the  West  Frank  countries,  and  extorted  a  cession  of  the  lands  given 
to  Charles  the  Bald  by  the  convention  of  Meersen.  All  Lorraine  was  thus  joined  to 
Germany.  But  Lewis,  too,  was  called  away  by  death  on  the  20th  of  January,  882, 
and  left  no  son.  His  only  legitimate  son,  as  weU  as  one  born  out  of  wedlock,  had 
died  before  him.  Thus  Charles  the  Fat  and  the  minor  Charles  the  Smiple  alone  were 
deft  of  the  whole  male  progeny  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Fortune  at  first  smiled  on  Charles  the  Fat,  as  she  so  often  does  on  fools,  on  whom 
she  showers  her  richest  gifts. 

Charles  the  Fat,  without  having  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  Pope,  received 
what  had  escaped  his  brother  Carloman,  the  imperial  crown.  The  fat  Charles  became 
emperor  in  February,  881 ;  Pope  John  VIII.  had  given  him  the  dignity  because  he 
had  lent  the  Pope  support  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Saracens  and  his  domestic  foes. 
The  possessions  of  his  brother  Carloman  had  fallen  to  him,  and  now  those  of  his 
brother  Lewis  fell  to  his  lot.  He  not  only  reunited  under  one  king  the  three  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lewis  the  Gennan,  but  the  West  Frank  dominions,  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Charles  the  Bald,  now  fell  to  hun.  He  had  one  thing  in  common  with  Charles 
the  Great ;  he  united  under  one  crown  the  collective  power  of  the  Franks.  This 
Teunion  of  the  realm  under  him,  who  was  the  direct  opposite  of  Charles  the  Great, 
was  brought  about  by  three  lucky  events :  first,  by  his  being  the  only  Carlovingian 
capable  of  reigning ;  secondly,  by  the  nobility  and  people  still  retaining  their  aftection 
for  the  house  of  the  Great  Charles ;  thirdly,  by  the  influence  of  the  name  of  emperor 
among  the  nations  which  did  not  know  him  ultimately. 

The  grandees  of  the  West  Franks  elected  him  as  their  king,  just  as  the  East  Frank 
nobles  had  done.  It  would  be  a  thoroughly  false  view  to  assume,  from  narratives 
speaking  only  of  successors,  that  the  Franks  had  discontinued  the  right  of  election, 
and  that  the  kingdom  had  become  hereditary.  Charles  the  Bald  knew  by  experience 
that  election  alone  made  a  king  of  the  Franks,  when  he  fancied  election  was  no  longer 
necessary.  In  truth,  since  only  the  grandees  of  the  country  elected  the  king,  it  was 
easy  for  a  Carlovingian,  by  well  known  means,  to  procure  his  own  election,  and  have 
himself  raised  on  the  shield  by  the  people  dependent  on  the  grandees.  The  kings  we 
have  been  describing  of  the  house  of  the  Carlovingians  did  not  succeed  as  heirs  to  the 
kingly  power  but  by  election,  even  if  this  election  under  given  circumstances  was  a 
mere  formality ;  moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  house  of  Charles  Martel  and  Charles  the 
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Great,  as  in  that  of  the  house  of  Clovis,  the  attachment  of  the  Franks  to  the  ruling 
house  was  so  great,  that  the  eldest  son  was  elected  king  even  if  only  of  moderate 
capacity  for  rule,  provided  always  that  he  was  not  excluded  from  eligibility  by  utter 
incapacity. 

The  circumstances  of  the  period  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  consohdatiag  aU  the 
force  of  the  West  and  East  Franks  under  one  head ;  for  the  frontiers,  especially  on 
the  West,  were  threatened  at  this  tune  by  their  old  enemies,  the  Northmen. 

Although  they  were  of  German  blood,  the  Northmen  continued  their  piratical  raids- 
on  the  Frank  coasts.  The  home  of  these  northern  German  tribes,  especially  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula,  was  rich  in  population  and 'poor  in  fertile  soU.  Although  party 
strife  raged  in  their  own  countries  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the 
long  struggle  between  the  nobility  and  the  commons  mowed  down  aUke  commons 
and  nobility,  yet  the  prohfic  nature  of  these  North  Germans  supplied  the  voids  made, 
by  civil  war  and  foreign  adventures  with  such  rapidity  in  comparison  with  the  num- 
bers which  the  soil  or  the  fisheries  could  support,  that  the  surplus  population  had  to 
seek  sustenance  elsewhere.  These  northern  coasts  had,  centuries  before,  been  the  rick 
source  from  which  the  stream  of  nations  had  flowed  to  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  j, 
the  Goths,  of  aU  the  German  tribes,  had  increased  in  numbers  the  most  and  the 
soonest,  and  this  fecundity  winch  produced  the  great  emigrations  of  the  Goths,  still, 
remained  a  characteristic  of  these  northern  lands. 

Necessity,  caused  by  the  barrenness  of  their  soil  and  the  overplus  population,  drove 
the  Northmen  to  the  quest  of  booty,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  innate  tendency  of 
the  old  German  blood  which  w-ould  rather  put  hand  to  the  sword  than  to  the  plow^. 
This  abhorrence  of  field-labor  rendered  their  lands  less  fertile  in  crops  than  in  men. 

Moreover,  these  Northmen  loved  freedom  and  hated  the  Christian  church;  thejr- 
saw  in  the  case  of  their  neighbors,  their  next  of  kin,  the  Saxons,  how  the  Franks  and 
the  Christian  priests  who  entered  Saxony  brought  taxation,  oppression,  and  servitude- 
with  them,  the  rule  of  the  strange  feudal  nobility  of  the  Franks,  and  a  priesthood 
seeking  power  and  wealth.  They  well  recollected  that  Christian  priests,  under  the 
name  of  messengers  of  the  Gospel,  had  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  Franks,  preached 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  surveyed  the  land,  as  the  heathens  afterwards  said,  all 
around ;  that  then  the  Frank  conquerors  came,  employing  as  guides  these  Christian 
priests.  Christian  missionaries  w^io  had  gone  to  Denmark  and  Sweden  under  the 
protection  of  Charies  the  Great,  were  partly  hunted  out  of  the  comitry,  partly  slain, 
not  for  being  Christians,  but  because  they  were  considered  spies  and  people  who 
carried  on  two  trades — preaching  the  Gospel,  and  introducing  Frank  rule.  We  have 
documentary  proof  that  Charles  the  Great  did  pursue  these  two  ends,  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  and  the  extension  of  his  dominions ;  and  in  fact  everywhere  the  mis- 
sionary is  the  herald  of  civilization. 

French  writers  of  history  have  long  since  seen  this  relation  of  the  Northmen  to 
the  Franks,  and  coiTectly  estimated  their  hostility  to  the  extension  of  the  Frank  empire 
and  to  its  Christian  missions ;  but  the  Chui'ch  historians  of  Germany,  and  even  political 
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histories,  speak  in  terms  full  of  unction  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the 
heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea,  and  the  rejection  of  it  by  the  latter  from  their  attach- 
ment to  the  old  heathen  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  truth  is,  conquest  and  slavery 
were  brought  mto  Saxony  in  the  train  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  the  Northmen  had  com- 
plete freedom  under  their  old  faith ;  the  Dane  and  the  Swede  declined  to  share  the  lot 
of  the  Saxons ;  his  heathen  faith  and  his  heathen  freedom  was  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
he  protected  his  faith  agamst  the  intruding  faith  of  the  Franks  in  order  to  protect 
his  liberty  against  Frank  conquest,  against  foreign  dominion  in  thmgs  spiritual  and 

temporal. 

As  early  as  the  last  years  of  Charles  the  Great,  swaiTds  of  Northmen  on  two  hun^ 
dred  ships  had  made  a  descent  on  Friesland,  and  Charles  had  erected  fortifications  to- 
protect  his  coasts,  and  made  a  beginning  of  a  Frank  fleet  to  guard  his  reahn  from  the 
attacks  of  the  bold  Vikingar.  But  Lewis  the  Pious  neglected  these  works  of  his  great 
father,  like  many  other  of  his  creations,  and  what  had  been  built  crumbled  down. 
Only  internal  strife  among  the  Danes  kept  back  for  some  time  the  incursions  of  the 
Northmen.  But  in  the  years  834  and  837,  Friesland,  Holland,  Flanders,  especially  the 
churches  and  convents,  the  monks  and  nuns,  suffered  terribly  from  the  sea-rovers  of 
the  north  and  their  plundering  forays.  The  separation  of  the  Frank  monarchy  into 
three  kingdoms,  the  wars  among  the  Carlo vingians,  not  only  weakened  the  German 
and  Romanic  countries,  but  their  frontiers  were  opened  to  these  dangerous  sons  of 
the  North  when  one  brother  called  in  their  armed  assistance  against  another,  as  the 
Emperor  Lothaire  I.  had  done  in  his  struggles  against  Lewis  the  German  and  Charles 
the  Bald.  Lothaire  endowed  the  Danish  Prince  Harold  with  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren  and  other  districts  of  Friesland,  and  gave  him  and  his  followers  a  firm  footing, 
in  return  for  the  military  service  they  rendered.  Lothaire  had  introduced  into  the 
empire  the  Northmen,  the  bitter  foes  of  the  Franks  and  Christian  worship,  and  Lewis, 
the  German  had  soon  followed  the  example.  He  purchased  armed  support  from 
Rurik,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Harold  in  the  Frisian  fiefs,  and  the  aid  of  Harold's 
two  sons,  by  enfeoffing  all  three  with  lands  beyond  the  Elbe,  in  Holstein,  Stonnarn, 
and  Ditmarsch ;  in  other  words,  he  placed  these  Northern  chiefs  as  feudal  lords  in  this 
Saxon  territory ;  he  placed  on  pure  Gennan  soil  these  enemies,  alien  in  spirit  althougk 
allied  by  blood,  and  gave  them  for  their  services  a  German  population  as  a  dotation. 

Lothane  attacked  without  success  the  brave  Rurik  in  Dorstadt  in  Friesland.  In 
the  year  800  he  gave  to  him  and  to  Harold's  son  Godfrey  the  city  of  Dorstadt  and  the 
adjacent  counties  as  fiefs,  in  order  to  purchase  a  discontmuance  of  the  plundering  and 
devastation  with  which  these  Norman  tenants  of  the  crown  afflicted  Germany  and 
France.  Rurik  swore  to  hold  his  lands  in  fief  as  a  guardian  of  the  frontier  against. 
his  own  countrymen ;  but  his  nephew  Godfrey  regarded  this  so  far  only  as  to  leave 
his  uncle's  fief  untouched,  and  to  make  a  descent  with  his  Vikings  on  Flanders,  sail 
up  the  Seine,  and  plunder  the  country  right  and  left.  They  would  not  retire  without 
taking  something  home  with  them ;  it  was  nothing  to  these  Vikings  that  their  chief 
Rurik  had  become  the  warden  of  the  Marches  of  Kennemar,  and  played  the  lord  over 
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the  old  Saxon  peasant.  The  Northmen  whom  Lewis  the  German  had  brought  in 
were  such  a  crowd  of  warriors  by  land  and  sea  that  their  young  chief  Godfrey  had 
to  follow  their  lead ;  the  troops  which  the  Emperor  Lothaire  and  Charles  the  Bald 
led  against  them  refused  to  fight  against  the  champions  of  the  North.  The  Romanized 
Germans  as  weU  as  the  Romanic  natives  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Great  had  so 
sunk  in  mOitary  skiU  and  courage  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  uncorrupted  heathen 
GeiTuan  blood  which  the  Danes  and  Scandinavians  represented.  Lothaire  and  Charles 
the  Bald  were  compelled  to  cede  to  Godfrey  German  territory  on  the  Elbe  before  he 
w^ould  depart. 

Swarms  of  Northmen  had  still  earlier  settled  at  the  mouths  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Erance,  and  on  the  islands  in  these  rivers.  In  the  year  S66,  Charles  purchased  with 
four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  the  retreat  of  a  host  of  Northmen  who  had  come  up 
the  Seine ;  he  even  assented  to  dehver  to  the  Northmen  any  escaped  Frank  prisoners, 
and  to  pay  a  considerable  money-compensation  for  any  Viking  slain  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty.  Finally,  Charles  the  Bald  paid  troops  of  Northmen  to  protect  him 
against  further  inroads  of  their  countrymen.  To  such  an  extent  were  these  adven- 
turers masters  of  the  northwest  coasts.  They  soon  swept  onwards  towards  Spain, 
and  through  the  MediteiTanean  to  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

When  the  Northmen  perceived  how  the  empire  of  the  Franks  had  sunk  in  both  its 
German  and  its  Romanic  members,  they  prepared  an  expedition  en  masse.  Not  merely 
separate  swarms,  but  an  army  of  Northmen  invaded  the  land  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fat,  who  bore  the  unperial  crown  of  Rome  and  was  king  of  the  Germans. 
Terrible  years  for  the  northwest  of  Germany  were  the  years  881  and  882.  No 
German  forces  were  at  hand  capable  of  opposing  the  army  of  Northmen.  The  Saxons 
who  tried  to  bar  their  way,  isolated  and  weak,  were  almost  destroyed,  and  the  North- 
men carried  their  wild  havoc  through  all  Lower  Germany.  The  famous  convents  of 
this  district,  Priim,  Stablo,  and  Malmedy,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  the  m^agnificent 
imperial  palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  were  plundered  and  made  stables  for  their  horses ; 
they  stabled  their  steeds  in  the  chapel  of  the  emperors.  The  cities  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblenz,  Treves,  were  burnt,  and  other  small  cities  met  the  same  fate. 

Two  miles  from  Maestricht,  near  Elsloo,  the  Northmen  formed  a  strong  camp, 
whence  they  made  excursions,  and  whither  they  returned  as  to  a  gathering-place  for 
men  and  booty.  Military  levies  from  all  parts  of  Germany  were  collected  to  meet  the 
increasing  danger,  and  Charles  the  Fat  led  the  army  against  the  Northmen.  He  found 
them  behind  their  intrenchments  not  far  from  the  Maas.  The  army  of  Charles  the 
Fat  was  so  numerous  that  he  quite  surrounded  the  lines  of  the  Northmen,  and  cut 
them  off  from  the  Maas  and  their  ships,  as  well  as  from  all  succor.  Clearly  the  North- 
men could  not  long  remain  in  this  situation ;  they  would  have  been  destroyed  if 
Charles  had  only  remained  sitting  before  then*  camp.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to 
attack  them  and  give  them  battle ;  hunger  and  privation  of  every  sort  would  have 
speedily  compelled  surrender.  But  in  place  of  waiting  a  few  days  he  made  terms 
^th  them. 
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News  had  come  that  the  Moravians  had  invaded  the  Eastern  Marches,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Pope  earnestly  requested  the  emperor's  assistance  against  the  attacks 
made  on  him  by  Duke  Guido  (Vitus)  of  Spoleto,  by  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  of  Lower 
Italy.  Charles  then  made  terms  with  the  Northmen  for  the  sake  of  being  enabled  to 
employ  his  forces  in  this  direction.  Germany  threatened,  the  Pope  crying  for  aid — 
this  was  too  much  for  the  composure  of  Charles  the  Fat ;  the  spiritual  advisers,  who 
liad  most  influence  on  him,  easily  persuaded  the  weak  emperor.  For  these  clerical 
lords  pursued,  not  the  interests  of  the  empire,  but  of  the  Church,  tlieir  own  private 
interests.  To  support  the  Pope  against  the  Saracens,  to  extend  the  faith  among  the 
Northmen,  were  more  important  things  in  the  eyes  of  the  bishops  than  the  needs  of 
Lower  Germany.  The  German  history  of  the  time  tells  us  that  "Liutward,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Vercelli,  and  the  Count  Wigbert,  acted  towards  their  lord,  Charles  the  Fat, 
in  a  treacherous  manner,"  that  is,  they  obtained  from  the  Northmen  for  themselves  a 
good  share  of  the  money  paid  by  Charles. 

Charles  paid  the  Northmen  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  He  granted  as  a  fief  to 
Godfrey  the  conquered  portions  of  West  Friesland.  Godfrey,  in  return,  submitted 
to  baptism,  and  the  Church  celebrated  the  performance  with  great  splendor.  But  the 
splendor  did  not  hide  the  disgrace  of  making  terms  with  the  Northmen ;  the  Germans 
did  not  like  this  mode  of  converting  enemies,  and  before  the  ceremony  took  place 
many  Germans  withdrew  in  disgust  at  the  shameful  treaty,  and,  inflamed  "  by  zeal 
for  God  and  Holy  Church,  slew  all  the  Northmen  who  fell  into  their  hands."  But 
Charles  the  Fat  punished  this  conduct  by  killing  or  putting  out  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  he  got  into  his  power. 

Meanwhile  great  swarms  of  Northmen  were  pouring  into  France,  and  the  army  of 
Northmen  in  camp  near  Maestricht  turned  in  the  same  direction.  Carloman  purchased 
their  withdrawal  for  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  the  Northmen  engaged  to 
refrain  from  harrying  the  West  Frank  districts  for  a  space  of  twelve  years.  But  on 
the  death  of  Carloman  in  the  same  year,  the  Sea-king  declared,  with  a  treachery  worthy 
of  an  old  Roman  or  a  modern  Jesuit,  that  the  engagement  was  ended  by  the  death  of 
Carloman ;  that  they  had  made  a  convention  with  the  king  personally,  not  with  the 
country  of  France,  not  with  the  successors  of  Carloman.  As  impudently  as  any  victori- 
ous general  of  republican  Rome,  or  as  the  old  Gaulish  warrior  Brennus,  who  threw  his 
sword  into  the  scale,  these  Northmen  told  the  West  Franks  that  they  must  pay  a  second 
time  the  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  if  they  vdshed  them  to  make  with  the  coun- 
try the  convention  they  had  entered  into  with  the  late  king  individually.  If  the  twelve 
thousand  pounds  were  not  paid  at  once,  France  would  feel  the  swords  of  the  Vikings. 

This  desperate  condition  of  affairs  determined  the  lay  and  clerical  grandees  of 
France  to  elect  as  their  king,  in  the  year  885,  Charles  the  Fat,  king  of  the  East 
Franks.  It  seemed  to  them  impossible  to  protect  themselves  from  these  dreaded 
Northmen;  they  therefore  united  again  with  the  East  Franks  into  one  empire,  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  Northmen  by  the  united  forces  of  all  the  nations 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great. 
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But  as  the  grandees  of  France  did  not  pay  the  second  twelve  thousand  pounds  of 
silver,  the  Northmen  came  back.  Even  Godfrey,  the  lately  baptized  Sea-king,  the- 
feudal  tenant  of  Charles  the  Fat,  was  unruly,  made  new  demands,  and  seemed  to  be^ 
thinking  or  preparing  to  join  his  heathen  countrymen  in  attacking  the  united  Franks. 
But  the  more  that  fortune  favored  Charles  the  Fat,  the  meaner  he  showed  himself.. 
He  got  rid  of  his  vassal  Godfrey,  by  assassination.  This  foid  murder  of  Godfrey,  the. 
son  of  the  famous  Sea-king  Harold,  one  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Northmen,  was  the: 
only  thing  required  to  arouse  the  whole  race  of  these  sons  of  the  North.  Fortjr 
thousand  warriors  invaded  the  Eastern  and  Western  Franks,  laid  waste  Lorraine  and 
the  adjacent  districts,  and,  in  November,  885,  advanced  with  seven  hundred  ships  to- 
Paris  and  besieged  the  city. 

By  the  good  fortune  of  the  city,  it  was  under  the  command  of  Count  Eudes  (Odo),. 
who  defended  it  with  heroic  courage  and  skill.  For  Charles  took  eight  months  to- 
collect  an  army  and  reheve  the  city.  The  inhabitants,  in  the  meantune,  both  of  the= 
city  and  the  country,  w^ere  hard  pressed,  and  the  advanced  detachments  of  Charles's, 
army  were  beaten.  When  at  last  the  emperor  came,  he  had  a  very  large  force  witk 
him.  He  pitched  his  camp  on  Montmartre  and  the  vicinity.  But  his  natural  inca- 
pacity was  now  increased  by  bodily  sickness,  and  amounted  almost  to  idiocy.  The 
Northmen  attacked  the  city  as  if  he  were  not  in  their  neighborhood,  although  the 
imperial  anny  was  superior  in  numbers.  The  military  measures  of  the  emperor  were 
alternately  doing  nothing  and  doing  something  foohsh. 

The  whole  French  and  German  nations  had  expected  the  punishment,  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  daring  Northmen ;  but  instead  of  beating  or  driving  away,  instead  of 
punishing  or  destroying,  the  emperor,  as  of  old,  entered  into  cowardly  negotiations; 
for  the  retreat  of  the  Northmen,  and  paid  them  seven  thousand  pounds  of  silver. 

This  new  disgrace  which  he  had  brought  upon  the  imperial  crown  deprived  hun. 
of  even  the  last  remnants  of  respect  among  men  who  had  any  feeling  of  honor,  and' 
the  universal  contempt  was  employed  by  a  deep-wronged  minister  to  work  his^ 
litter  ruin. 

This  minister  was  Liutward,  bishop  of  Vercelli.  As  archchanceUor  of  the  empire- 
he  had  transacted  all  the  business  of  the  empire,  and  the  weak  fat  prince  had  foundi 
it  very  convenient  to  have  such  an  officer  till  jealousy  calumniated  the  all-powerful 
minister.  Liutward's  enemies  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  by  accusing  the- 
bishop  of  being  on  too  confidential  a  footing  with  the  empress.  The  emperor  sat  im 
judgment  on  his  wife,  placed  her  in  a  convent,  where  she  was  compelled  to  take  the- 
veil,  and  deprived  Bishop  Liutward  of  his  office  of  chancellor. 

The  archbishop  put  himself  into  communication  with  the  temporal  grandees  of 
Germany ;  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  mental  and  bodily  incapacity  of  Charles,  of  the- 
necessity  dictated  by  honor  and  poHcy  ahke,  of  electing  a  new  head  for  the  empire.. 
He  convinced  them  the  more  easily  that  they  had  seen  before  Paris  a  proof  of  what; 
he  alleged  against  the  emperor. 

The  eyes  of  many   German  grandees  in  the  East  Frank  country,  m  Saxony,  in* 
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.Swabia,  the  favorite  dwelling-places  of  Charles  the  Fat,  had  for  some  time  been 
directed  with  hope  to  the  brave,  wise  and  energetic  Amulf,  duke  of  Carinthia. 
Arnulf  was  a  genuine  but  illegitimate  descendant  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  son  of 
King  Carloman  and  Liutwinde,  and  had  been  confirmed  in  his  duchy  of  Carinthia  by 
liis  uncles  after  his  father's  early  death.  It  was  an  important  district,  for  at  this  time 
the  dignity  of  duke  of  Carinthia  had  connected  with  it  the  government  of  Styria, 
Carniola,  and  the  parts  of  Hungary  under  German  rule. 

The  inclination  of  the  nation  to  Amulf,  who  united  in  his  person  the  military  and 
political  qualities  of  which  Germany  stood  in  need,  did  not  escape  Charles  the  Fat ; 
and  Arnulf  seemed  to  him  the  more  dangerous  because  Frank  law  did  not  exclude 
such  offspring  of  love  from  the  throne.  The  emperor  mistrusted  him  when  he  saw 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  imperial  crown,  smking  deeper  and  deeper  into  contempt. 
Cunning  and  malicious,  as  men  of  limited  understanding  usually  are,  Charles  endeav- 
ored to  get  rid  of  his  nephew  by  exciting  the  Slavonic  prince  and  legislator,  Swatopluk 
or  Zwentibold,  the  founder  of  the  "  Moravian  kingdom,"  to  attack  the  dominions  of 
Arnulf.  The  wiles  of  the  uncle  only  served  to  bring  out  in  brighter  colors  the  noble 
qualities  of  Amulf.  Amulf  in  these  Eastern  districts,  far  from  any  assistance,  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  hostile  nations,  was  left  to  face  alone  the  invasion  of  Swatopluk  j 
and  the  more  brilhant  therefore  was  his  success  when  he  repelled  the  invading  foe, 
and  protected  the  lands  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  the  Upper  Seine  and  Burgundy  were  especially 
bitter  agamst  Charles,  who  had  given  up  these  lands  as  a  prey  to  the  Nomians,  partly 
-as  pledges  fo:  the  payment  of  the  ransom,  partly  from  revenge  because  the  Burgun- 
dians  had  declined  to  do  homage  to  him.  This  foolish  conduct  completed  the  ahena- 
tion  of  this  district  from  the  Frank  empire. 

The  German  grandees  had  in  secret  resolved  on  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat. 
The  representatives  of  all  the  German  races  voted  for  it,  even  the  Swabians,  although 
a  portion  of  these  grandees  did  so  with  reluctance.  They  all  agreed  on  the  election 
of  Amulf,  the  conqueror  of  Swatopluk. 

Amulf  willingly  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  German  nobles ;  he  saw  that  his 
uncle  could  not  remain  longer  at  the  head  of  the  empire  without  grievous  injury  to 
the  German  nation  and  to  all  Christendom ;  and  he  had  to  protect  himself  against 
this  uncle  who  had  abeady  played  him  such  a  mischievous  trick,  and  wished  to 
ruin  him. 

Charles  the  Fat  had  no  legitimate  son.  He  had  a  natural  son,  named  Berahard, 
and  Charles  hoped  and  worked  to  make  him  his  successor  to  the  throne.  Arnulf,  the 
son  of  Carloman  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  the  Fat,  a  prince  of  tried  excellence  in 
the  cabinet  and  the  field,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans,  much  more  fitted  to  be 
the  head  of  the  empire  than  Bernhard,  the  stripling  son  of  the  yomiger  brother,  the 
child  of  such  a  king  and  emperor  as  Charles  the  Fat  had  been. 

In  the  autumn  of  887,  Amulf  came  from  his  Alpine  dominions  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  not  with  ducal  pomp,  but  with  an  army.     As  he  advanced,  the  nobles  of 
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Bavaria,  Francoiiia,  Tliuriiigia  and  Saxony,  who  had  been  initiated  into  his  plans^ 
joined  him  with  their  forces. 

Charles,  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  betook  himself  to  Trisbur,  a  royal  property 
in  the  Hessian  district  of  Starkenburg.  Here  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  vassals- 
whom  he  had  summoned  with  their  military  array.  But  when  Arnulf  approached,, 
the  majority  of  them,  even  the  emperor's  ministers,  went  over  to  the  duke  of  Carinthia. 
The  emperor  saw  himself  suddenly  isolated ;  a  few  servants  of  low  rank  alona 
remauied.     In  the  spot  where  the  emperor  had  waited  for  the  assembly  of  all  the 


Germans  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Arnidf,  the  assembled  princes  of  Germany 
deposed  Charles  from  his  throne  and  elected  Duke  Amulf  as  head  of  the  Geraians. 

Nothing  remained  for  Charles  the  Fat  but  to  put  off  the  German  crown  from  his 
own  head  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  his  nephew,  and  to  accept  from  the  latter  an 
allowance  for  his  support.  An  ancient  chronicle,  in  telling  of  the  deposition,  says : 
''  He  came  into  such  poverty  that  he  had  no  bread.  Arnulf  gave  his  uncle  a  little 
money,  which  he  thankfuUy  received  and  lived  on "  j  a  statement  liable  to  be  mis- 
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understood.  For  the  best  of  tlie  royal  estates  in  Alemannia,  on  the  lake  of  Constance 
and  the  Danube,  in  the  districts  where  he  had  loved  to  spend  his  life,  were  given  to 
him  with  all  their  revenues  ;  he  could  have  lived  and  maintained  a  befittmg  court  if 
he  had  not  had  extravagant  habits,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer.  He  died  on  the  13th 
January,  SSS,  at  Nerdingen  on  the  Danube,  two  months  after  he  had  lost  the 
German  crown. 

For  he  had  not  lost  the  French  crown  at  the  same  time  ;  he  died  before  it  was 
taken  from  him.  His  death,  however,  induced  the  French  to  carry  out  the  plaa 
which  many  of  them  had  long  had  in  their  minds — ^the  plan  of  electing  a  king  of 
their  own. 

Ten  years  previously,  South  Burgmidy  (Provence)  had  seceded  and  formed  itself 
into  a  petty  kingdom,  electing  Count  Boso  of  Vienne  as  their  kmg  on  the  15th 
October,  879.  The  creation  of  this  petty  kingdom  is  referred  to  the  pride  and  ambi- 
tion of  a  girl. 

Charles  the  Fat  had  mamed  Richilda,  the  sister  of  Boso,  and  nominated  his  brother- 
in-law  duke  and  governor  of  Upper  Italy.  Driven  out  by  the  party  of  the  German 
Carlovingians,  Boso  was  made  governor  of  South  Burgundy.  The  new  duke  carried 
oft'  Irmengarde,  the  only  child  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  II.,  and  married  her.  She  thought 
it  beneath  her  to  be  the  wife  of  a  subject,  a  mere  duchess,  and  persuaded  Boso  to 
estabhsh  his  kmgdom  of  Provence.  The  troubles  with  the  Nortlunen  furnished  the 
pretext.  Under  a  king  of  their  owti,  men  said,  they  could  protect  themselves  from 
these  intruders,  and  thus  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  country  on  the 
Rhone,  west  of  the  Jura,  was  proclaimed,  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  elected  Boso 
king.  His  new  kingdom  embraced  Provence,  the  south  of  Languedoc,  the  districts 
of  Vienne,  Lyons,  Aries,  Aix,  Avignon,  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Macon,  Besangon  and 
Chalons. 

From  the  remaining  portions  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jura,  there  was  formed  in  888  another  kingdom,  styled  North  Burgundy.  The  most 
potent  of  the  nobles  between  the  Jura  and  the  Valais  was  Count  Rudolf.  He  was  a. 
grandson  of  Count  Conrad,  the  son  of  the  Swabian  Count  Welf  (Guelph)  of  Altorf,  and 
brother  of  Judith,  second  wife  of  Lewis  the  Pious.  The  terrible  sufferings  inflicted 
by  the  Northmen  on  these  districts,  and  the  death  of  Boso  on  the  11th  of  January, 
887,  aided  in  maldng  Count  Rudolf  king  of  Upper  Burgundy.  King  Boso  had  left 
only  one  son,  Lewis,  a  minor;  and  Richard,  Boso's  brother,  ruled  as  his  guardian.  At 
this  time,  Richard  took  to  wife  a  sister  of  the  Guelph  Rudolf.  Thus  the  regent  of 
the  kingdom  of  South  Bm-gundy  did  not  oppose  the  formation  of  a  new  kingdom  of 
North  Bm-gundy  in  888.  This  latter  kingdom  embraced  the  land  between  the  Jura 
and  the  Pennine  Alps,  that  is,  Savoy,  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Geneva,  the  Valais,  Fri- 
burg,  Basel,  Solothum,  and  part  of  Berne.  Soon  afterwards  Rudolf  annexed  the 
county  of  Burgundy  (Franche  Comte)  which  belonged  to  the  minor  Lewis.  Richard 
made  no  opposition ;  he  cared  more  for  his  powerfid  brother-in-law  Rudolf  than  for 
his  nephew  and  ward  Lewis,  and  for  his  duty  to  protect  and  maintain  his  rights. 
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At  the  same  time,  in  January,  888,  many  of  the  West  Frank  nobles,  the  French, 
elected  as  their  king  Count  Eudes  (Odo)  of  Paris,  who  had  so  gloriously  defended  the 
city  against  the  Northmen.  They  wanted  a  hero  to  be  their  leader ;  they  wanted  a 
king  of  their  own,  not  the  German  Arnulf,  good  soldier  and  wise  statesman  as  he  was. 

And  yet  the  majority  of  these  French 
nobles  elected  as  their  kmg,  not  a  French- 
man but  a  GeiTnan.  Count  Eudes  was 
a  German ;  his  grandfather  Witichm  had 
come  from  a  purely  German  district,  prob- 
ably from  Saxony. 

But  on  this  very  account  other  French 
nobles  opposed  the  election  of  Eudes. 
One  party  argued,  ^'If  you  will  have  a 
German  for  your  king,  it  is  better  to  elect 
as  king  of  France  the  w^earer  of  the  Ger- 
man crown,  and  thus  unite  under  one 
head  the  whole  forces  of  the  old  Frank 


empire."  Those  wiio  held  this  opinion 
actually  offered  the  French  crown  to 
Arnulf,  and  promised  him  then*  support  in 
winning  it.  The  other  opponents  of 
Eudes  elected  Guido,  marquis  of  Spoleto, 
as  king  of  France.  He  s]3rang  from  a 
veiy  old  and  distinguished  family  of  the 
Franks.  Bishop  Geilo  of  Langres  crowned 
him  in  that  town.  But  he  found  little 
armed  support,  and,  unable  to  maintain 
himself  against  Eudes,  he  resigned  the 
French  crown  in  a  few  months.  He 
hoped  to  win  a  king's  crown  in  Italy. 
In  Italy  there  was  a  king  already. 
Berengar,  marquis  of  Friuli,  had  been  elected  king  of  Italy  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy.  His  mother  was  Gisela,  a  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Pious  and  the 
Guelphic  Judith.  Marquis  Guido  of  Spoleto  had  also  a  numerous  party  in  Italy, 
who  elected  hun  king  in  opposition  to  King  Berengar.  In  October,  888,  the  two 
Italian  kings  met  in  battle  at  Brescia,  but  without  decisive  results,  and  they  agreed 
on  an  armistice  tiU  the  first  day  of  the  foUovdng  year. 

The  great  empire  of  the  Franks  was  now  divided  into  five  distinct  kingdoms. 
But  Arnulf,  king  of  the  Germans,  was  by  personal  character  and  the  military  strength 
of  the  German  nations,  so  powerful  and  respected  that  the  kings  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  once  united  Frank  empire — of  France,  Italy,  South  Burgundy,  North 
Burgundy — acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Arnulf      They  were   Kmg  Eudes  of 
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France,  King  Rudolf  of  North  Burgundy,  King  Lewis  of  South  Burgundy,  King 
Berengar  of  Italy,  and  they  all  sought  to  support  their  thrones  by  the  aid  of  the 
German  king,  and  submitted  to  his  authority.  If  they  had  refused  to  so  submit, 
Arnulf  would  have  enforced  submission  by  arms.  Eudes  of  France  came  to  Worms 
and  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  German  crown.  Rudolf  of  North  Burgundy  did  the 
same.  Arnulf  confirmed  them  in  their  titles,  and  confirmed  also  the  king  of  South 
Burgundy,  who  was  stiU  in  liis  nonage ;  for  Irmengard,  the  beautiful  mother  of  King 
Lewis,  came  to  Ai'nulf  at  Forchheim  and  did  homage  in  his  stead.  Berengar  was  the 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Geraian  king,  as  he  needed  his 
assistance  in  his  struggle  with  his  rival  Guido  of  Spoleto. 

Arnulf  could  not  at  once  proceed  to  Italy  5  he  had  first  to  direct  his  arms  against 
the  Northmen  in  the  north  and  the  Slaves  in  the  east  of  his  dominions. 


In  890,  the  Northmen  again  ravaged  Lorraine;  the  districts  on  the  Maas  and 
MoseUe  suffered  horribly.  Arnulf  dispatched  an  army  against  these  ravagers  of 
countries  belonging  to  Germany.  But  it  was  surprised  by  the  Northmen ;  they  skill- 
fully got  in  its  rear,  and  almost  exterminated  it.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  river 
Geule,  near  Maestricht,  on  the  26th  of  June,  891. 

The  Northmen  had  adopted  their  usual  mode  of  procedure  in  the  countries  they 
invaded.  They  erected  an  intrenched  camp  near  Lowen.  The  Dyle  and  the  marshes 
formed  a  natural  defence,  and  strong  intrenchments  protected  the  side  open  to  attack. 
From  this  camp  they  sallied  out  to  plunder  the  country. 

On  the  news  of  the  misfortune  that  befeU  the  German  army,  Arnulf  in  person 
hastened  with  a  large  army  to  the  spot,  and  attacked  the  camp.  The  Northmen, 
with  the  Dyle  in  their  rear,  the  marsh  on  their  front,  their  intrenchments  on  then- 
flanks,  thought  their  camp  impregnable;  they  had  the  reputation  of  having  never 
been  conquered.  The  flower,  the  bulk  of  Arnulfs  anny,  consisted  of  cavalry,  useless 
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against  intrenchments,  useless  in  the  marshes.      The  Northmen  on  their  ramparts 
greeted  them  with  shouts  of  laughter. 

The  German  knights,  as  the  Annals  of  Fulda  say,  were  "  quite  miaccustomed  to 
fight  on  foot,''  so  much  had  the  German  style  of  fighting  changed  since  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Great.  Arnulf  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  ordered  his  cavalry  to  do 
the  same.  Seeing  some  hesitation,  he  seized  the  banner  in  his  hands  and  rushed 
towards  the  intrenchments ;  the  whole  body  of  knights  on  foot  followed  him  with 
such  ardor  and  impetuosity,  that  the  Northmen  found  their  camp  captured  before  they 
had  time  to  look  about  them,  so  brief  was  the  conflict.  A  great  number  of  them  fell 
beneath  the  swords  of  the  Germans,  a  gi'eater  number  perished  in  the  Dyle,  mto 
whose  w^aters  they  flung  themselves  in  their  flight.  Among  the  thousands  of  North- 
men who  covered  the  battlefield  were  their  leaders  Siegfided  and  Godfrey  j  among  the- 
spoils  were  sixteen  banners  of  the  Northmen. 

This  victory  was  won  on  the  Ist  of  November,  891. 

The  Northmen  who  escaped  from  the  battlefield  on  the  Dyle,  returned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine.  They  had 
learnt  that  King  Arnulf  was  employed  in  the  east  of  his  dominions.  On  this  occasion,, 
in  February,  892,  they  carried  their  devastations  as  far  as  Bonn  -  but  as  they  had  been 
much  reduced  by  the  battle  on  the  Dyle,  their  inroad  was  transitory ;  they  hastened 
home  with  their  plunder,  and  King  Arnulf  was  compelled  to  leave  them  their  booty^ 
as  he  was  detained  in  humbling  a  greater  and  more  dangerous  foe  in  the  east. 

Swatopluk  had  attacked  Arnulf  when  he  was  duke  of  Carinthia  in  887,  but  the 
latter,  when  king  of  Germany,  did  not  think  of  revenge.  He  knew  the  enterprising 
spirit  and  the  importance  of  the  Slavonic  prince,  and  sought  to  make  him  a  friend  by 
generous  treatment.  Such  a  near  neighbor,  at  the  head  of  a  great  Moravian  king- 
dom, could  be  a  dangerous  foe  or  a  serviceable  friend  to  the  Germans.  With  these 
views,  Arnulf,  in  890,  had  formed  friendly  connections  with  him,  and  invested  him  at 
"Worms  with  the  dukedom  of  Bohemia.  The  Bohemians  had  been,  since  873,  close 
allies  of  Swatopluk  and  the  Moravians,  and  Bohemia  only  nominally  subject  to  the 
German  king.  Swatopluk,  who  was  in  possession  of  Bohemia,  had  engaged  in  874  at 
Forchheim  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  This  tribute  was  now  removed  by  the  feudal 
investiture  in  the  year  890. 

But  Swatopluk  looked  more  to  the  greatness  and  independence  of  his  country 
than  to  gratitude  towards  the  German  king.  He  annexed  to  his  Moravian  kingdom 
tribes  and  districts  which  had  been  previously  under  the  sway  of  the  Germans,  partly 
imder  the  name  of  allies,  partly  under  a  plea  of  protection,  partly  by  conquest.  In 
the  north,  the  great  Slave  empire  which  Swatopluk  meditated,  and  which  was  the 
hope  of  all  the  Slaves,  had  taken  in  the  Sorbs,  or  Sorabians,  and  other  petty  Slavonic 
tribes  in  the  Erzgebirge ;  in  the  south  it  had  subjugated  the  most  of  the  Pannonian 
districts  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  German  crown.  From  the  Morawa  to- 
Gran  in  Hungary,  northwest  to  the  Elbe  and  Eger,  Moravia,  the  kingdom  of  Swato- 
pluk extended,  a  kingdom  which  he  resolved  to  make  independent. 
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It  is  evident  from  this  position  of  affairs  that  a  collision  between  the  Moravian  and 
German  kingdoms  was  inevitable.  Swatopluk  suddenly  broke  off  all  intercourse  with 
the  German  king,  and  refused  to  admit  his  ambassadors.  Prudence  ordered  the  Ger- 
man to  humble,  if  not  destroy,  such  a  neighbor  and  such  a  defiant  vassal.  Tlie  war 
began  in  891 ;  but  as  Arnulf  was  then  fighting  the  Northmen,  nothing  of  importance 
took  place.  Attempts  to  restore  peace  failed,  and  the  king  of  Germany  got  into  a 
wrong  groove ;  he  excited  the  Magyars  to  invade  the  realm  of  Swatopluk ;  he  made 
for  the  back  of  the  Moravians  a  rod  which  in  after  days  drew  the  blood  of  Germany. 

The  Magyars  were  the  most  celebrated  of  a  number  of  w^arlike  hordes  formed 
from  the  relics  of  the  Huns  and  Avars  and  other  tribes  of  Finnish  origin.  From  this 
one  tribe  the  whole  people  took  the  name  of  Magyars ;  the  Slaves  caUed  them  Ugri ; 
the  Latin  writers,  Hunnugari,  whence  Hungary.  They  had  come  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  into  the  regions  between  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  the  Wolga,  and  had 
thence  advanced  under  their  prince  Ai'pad  to  the  Middle  Danube,  to  the  present  Mol- 
davia, Ukraine,  and  Bessarabia.  The  Greek  emperor  Leo  VI.,  in  889,  employed  their 
arms  against  the  Bulgarians.  They  defeated  the  Bulgarians ;  the  fame  of  their  valor 
spread  to  Germany ;  Arnulf  imitated  the  Greek  emperor ;  he  employed  the  Magyars 
in  his  war  against  Swatopluk,  and  opened  to  them  the  Carpathians. 

In  July,  892,  the  German  king  invaded  the  Moravian  kingdom  with  two  armies, 
and  the  Magyars,  in  concert  wdth  him,  attacked  it  in  the  rear.  Thus  beset  by  three 
superior  armies,  Swatopluk  could  not  keep  the  field  j  he  abandoned  the  level  country, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  fortresses ;  he  calculated  that  the  destruction  of  the  grow- 
ing crops  would  compel  the  enemy  to  retire  for  want  of  provisions.  He  was  right  j 
after  horrible  devastations,  the  Magyars  and  Germans  were  compelled  by  famine  to 
evacuate  Moravia  in  a  few  weeks.  The  founder  of  the  Moravian  kingdom  remained 
unconquered,  but  the  repeated  devastation  of  the  country  by  inroads  of  Germans  and 
Magyars  broke  his  heart ;  he  died  in  the  autumn  of  894,  and  the  kingdom  he  had 
founded  went  to  pieces  at  his  grave,  not  so  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Magyars  as 
from  the  false  policy  of  the  deceased  king.  He  had  divided  his  dominions  among  his 
three  sons,  just  as  Lewis  the  Pious  had  divided  his  empire ;  he  ordered  the  younger 
sons  and  their  independent  kingdoms  to  be  subordinate  to  the  first-born,  Moimir  II., 
and  the  natural  results  followed — dissension  in  the  family  ending  in  civil  war.  Eacb 
brother  wished  to  be  the  sole  ruler,  and  sought  to  subjugate  and  destroy  his  brothers.. 
Weakened  by  fraternal  strife,  the  kingdom  of  Great  Moravia  founded  by  Swatopluk 
was  easily  overthrown  by  the  Magyars. 

When  the  Magyars  returned  from  their  Moravian  campaign,  they  found  a  great 
change  in  their  old  abodes.  The  Magyars  who  had  been  left  as  a  guard  at  home  had 
been  expelled  by  the  Petschenegs,  a  Turkish  tribe,  and  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  vaUeys  of  Transylvania.  The  name  Szekler,  or  fugitives,  still 
borne  by  the  Hungarians  of  Transylvania,  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  The  Magyars 
who  returned  from  Moravia  fought  long  against  the  united  Bulgarians  and  Petschenegs, 
in  hopes  of  winning  back  the  countries  of  Moldavia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Bessarabia. 
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But  their  old  enemies  were  too  powerful,  and  the  Magyars  turned  back  to  Pannonia^ 
where  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  had  charmed  them  during  their  cam- 
paign against  Swatopluk ;  and  as  this  hero  was  now  dead,  they  took  possession,  in 
the  year  894,  of  the  greatest  part  of  Moravian  Pannonia.  The  Magyars  reduced 
Swatopluk's  sons  to  such  straits  that  they  sued  for  peace  from  Amulf  in  the  year  895. 
He  granted  it.  During  the  struggle  between  the  sons  of  Swatopluk,  the  Bohemians, 
the  Sorabians,  and  other  Slavonic  tribes,  were  reunited  to  the  German  kingdom,  to 
which  they  had  belonged  before  the  rise  of  the  Moravian  kingdom. 


Amulf  attempted  to  induce  the  Moravian  princes  to  leave  their  disputes  to  his 
arbitration  j  but  Moimir  II.  refused,  perceiving  that  Arnulf  was  looking  for  an 
acknowledgment  of  German  supremacy,  and  also  being  victorious  over  his  brothers. 

Ai'nulf  was  by  this  time  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  but  he  had  been  in 
feeble  health  for  three  years. 

Dm-ing  the  war  in  the  east,  the  struggle  in  Italy  between  the  parties  of  Berengar 
and  Guido  was  renewed,  and  Guido  had  been  crowmed  as  Roman  emperor.  He  died 
during  a  second  journey  of  the  German  kmg  to  Rome,  which  was  then  the  centre  of 
Guido's  party.  Pope  Formosus  had,  during  the  life  of  Guido,  crowned  his  son  Lam- 
"bert  as  his  partner  in  the  empire,  but  when  Amulf  appeared  in  Italy  with  his  forces, 
the  Pope  acknowledged  him  as  the  true  emperor.  The  widow  of  Guido  was  the 
leader  of  the  party  in  Rome,  and  exercised  great  pressure  on  the  Pope.  Mocking 
speeches  from  the  walls  of  Rome  so  provoked  Arnulf's  Germans  that  they  gave 
the  assault  without  orders,  and  took  the  waUs  and  gates.      Ai'nulf  was  saluted  as 
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emperor  by  Pope  Formosus,  and  solemnly  crowned  and  anointed  on  the  22d  of 
Febniary,  896. 

Aniulf  left  Italy  in  the  flush  of  victory  and  the  splendor  of  the  imperial  title,  but 
death  was  in  his  veins.  His  father  Carloman  had  met  death  in  Italy.  The  sickness 
of  the  Emperor  Arnulf  was  ascribed  to  poison,  admhiistered  by  Guido's  vtddow,  which 
slowly  sapped  his  strength,  and  finally  caused  his  death.  The  Emperor  Arnulf  suc- 
cumbed to  his  sickness  in  December,  899,  the  only  emperor  since  Charles  the  Great 
who  gave  any  proof  of  having  his  blood  in  his  veins,  and  the  last  of  the  Carlo- 
vmgians  who  actually  governed. 

In  Amulf's  hfe-time,  two  years  before  his  death,  the  grandees  of  the  empire  had 
proclaimed  his  son  Lewis  (Ludwig)  as  the  successor  of  his  father.  This  early  election 
was  intended  to  give  security  to  the  kingdom  against  any  party  intrigues.  The  Ger- 
mans wished  to  be  under  Amulf's  house,  and  hoped  that,  under  the  eyes  of  his  noble 
father,  the  son  would  become  hke  him — a  head  of  the  realm,  such  as  it  needed.  The 
early  and  unexpected  death  of  Arnulf  left  a  child  of  six  years  in  place  of  a  man  and  a 
soldier ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  previous  election,  there  was  shown  anxiety  whether,  in 
such  dangerous  times,  the  defence  of  the  realm  could  be  confided  to  the  hand  or  name 
of  a  child.  The  matter  was,  a  second  time,  discussed  by  the  nobles,  and  Hatto, 
Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  Otto  Duke  of  Saxony,  spoke  waimly  in  the  assembly  for 
the  young  son  of  the  deceased  emperor.  Hatto  and  Otto  had  been  Arnulf's  friends 
and  councillors.  Otto  is  the  one  known  in  Saxon  history  as  the  Illustrious — a  name 
given  in  later  ages  because  he  was  a  prince  "  as  energetic  as  wise  and  gentle  "  in  the 
government  of  the  Saxon  districts  confided  to  him.  These  two  men  successfully 
resisted  any  change  in  the  election  of  Lewis. 

They  were,  however,  acting  for  themselves  as  much  as  for  the  emperor's  little  son. 
Hatto  entered  upon  the  government  of  the  German  kingdom  under  the  name  of  "  Lewis 
the  Child,"  and  Otto  was  enabled  to  extend  his  dominion  almost  to  independence. 

The  other  great  officials  and  great  feudatories  were  also  in  the  majority  for  abiding 
by  the  election  of  Lewis,  not  merely  because  he  was  Amulf's  offspring,  and  his 
election  had  been  legally  carried  out,  but  perhaps  because  they  hoped  to  gam  great 
advantages  for  themselves  under  the  regency  of  Archbishop  Hatto  and  Duke  Otto. 
In  France,  among  the  West  Franks,  the  high  officers  of  the  crown  and  the  occupiers 
of  royal  fiefs  had  extorted  from  Charles  the  Bald  a  grant  that  their  charges  and  fiefs 
were  legally  hereditary.  In  order  to  retain  the  imperial  crown  and  Italy,  Charles  had, 
at  the  diet  of  Kiersey,  purchased  by  this  concession  the  support  which  his  nobles 
would  otherwise  have  refused.  The  aristocracy  of  Germany  struggled  for  a  like 
privilege,  and  while  the  temporal  nobihty  looked  to  making  hereditary  their  offices 
and  fiefs,  the  spiritual  princes  sought,  more  rapaciously  and  more  cautiously,  to 
increase  their  power  at  the  cost  of  the  crown.  Grown  already  great  enough  at  the 
expense  of  the  crown,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  commonalty  of  the  nation,  the 
aristocracy,  clerical  and  lay,  now  improved  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  full  prepon- 
derance over  the  crown,  and  to  oppress  the  free  commons. 
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The  time  for  this  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  there  was  a  child-king  of  Germany, 
and  when  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  the  most  conspicuous 
leader  of  the  spiritual  aristocracy.  The  child-king  could  not  protect  his  own  rights 
or  those  of  the  crown,  and  they  did  not  yet  know  the  archbishop. 

His  nominal  reign — for  Lewis  never  attained  power — fell  in  a  time  of  trouble 
and  turmoil.  The  first  storm  burst  from  the  Magyars.  The  news  of  Arnulf's  death 
was  the  signal  for  them  to  invade  his  German  territories.  Then-  attention  had  been 
attracted  to  Germany  seven  years  before  by  Arnulf  himself;  but  without  that,  it 
would  not  have  escaped  their  eye.  Germany  and  the  way  to  Germany  would  soon 
be  found  by  a  conquering  peojile.  They  marched  out  from  Pannonia.  They  had 
extinguished  there  the  German  as  well  as  the  Moravian  rule  ;  they  had  swept  over 
the  plain  of  Lombardy  and  sun'ounded  their  name  with  terror ;  and  very  soon,  not 
mere  reports  and  legends  told  of  them  in  Germany,  but  their  deeds. 

In  the  year  900  they  unexpectedly  invaded  the  Eastern  March,  the  present  Austria, 
and  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  as  far  as  Bavaria.  Report  described  them  as  low  in 
stature,  with  heads  close  shaven,  yeUow  complexion,  deep-set,  small,  ghttering  eyes, 
and  made  them  seem  somethmg  not  human,  something  fiendish.  They  devoured,  men 
said,  raw  flesh ;  they  were  beasts,  not  human  beings ;  they  drank  the  heart's  blood  of 
their  enemies;  they  made  their  tables  and  seats  out  of  coqjses,  and  there  held  their 
banquet,  which  consisted  of  their  foes  roasted  alive.  In  fact,  they  were  a  free,  war- 
like people,  hardy,  patient  of  labor,  heat  and  cold,  despising  splendor  and  luxury, 
indifferent  to  the  absence  of  the  merest  necessaries,  proud,  impetuous,  loving  honor, 
cheerful  but  reserved,  of  a  slight,  taU  figure,  with  nervous,  well-knit  limbs,  and  the 
face  of  Southern  rather  than  of  Northern  Asiatics.  They  fought,  for  the  most  part, 
on  horseback,  and  advanced  and  retired  with  the  speed  of  lightning  ;  their  arrows, 
shot  from  bows  of  horn,  seldom  missed  the  mark ;  they  carried  also  sword  and  lance, 
and  armor  of  iron  and  thick  felt  protected  them  against  thrust  or  stroke. 

As  soon  as  Arnulf's  death  was  known,  the  Magyars  sent  ambassadors  to  Ratisbon, 
where  he  usually  had  held  his  court,  and  where  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Child  was 
held.  A  proposition  for  peace  and  friendship  with  the  new  king  of  the  Germans,  had 
given  them  a  pretext  for  spying  out  the  interior  of  the  land.  Immediately  on  their 
return  home,  one  portion  of  the  Magyars  mounted  their  horses,  another  set  out  on  foot. 
They  passed  the  Enns.  The  Christian  churches  and  convents  outside  of  the  cities 
vanished  before  them ;  the  walled  cities  were  too  strong  for  them — the  art  of  siege 
-was  strange  to  them.  Peasants  and  monks,  ten'or-stricken,  took  refuge  behind  the 
walls  of  the  towns.  The  Magyars  began  to  retrace  their  steps  laden  with  booty  j 
their  rear  was  attacked  on  the  Danube  by  Leopold  (Luitpold),  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  bishop  of  Passau,  not  without  considerable  loss  to  the  Germans  ;  the  Magyars, 
according  to  trustworthy  accounts,  lost,  at  the  highest,  twelve  hundred  men,  who  were 
purposely  exaggerated  into  twelve  thousand. 

Why  was  not  the  levy  of  aU  the  forces  of  the  German  empire  summoned  to  prevent 
the  terrible  devastations  of  these  strangers "?     Apart  from  other  reasons  which  will  be 
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«een  to  have  existed  in  the  whole  constitution  of  the  empire,  the  reasons  were,  first, 
that  Lewis  was  a  child  ;  secondly,  Hatto,  the  regent,  cared  less  for  the  external 
protection  of  the  country  than  for  internal  objects  ;  thirdly,  that  the  grandees  of 
Germany  were  actuated  by  self-interest  instead  of  patriotism. 

Hatto  was  not  a  man  likely,  because  he  was  an  archbishop,  to  further  the  designs 
of  the  clerical,  not  to  mention  the  lay  aristocracy ;  under  his  archiepiscopal  robes,  he 
was  not  the  man  of  the  Chui'ch  but  the  man  of  the  German  crown,  a  patriot  without 
any  class  interest  to  serve,  whether  of  the  nobles  or  the  clergy ;  a  man  who  under- 
stood the  times  and  desired  a  strong  govenmient ;  a  deteraiined  opponent  of  all  who 
sought,  in  the  midst  of  dangers  threatening  the  country  from  without,  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  crown  and  its  ability  to  defend  the  realm,  and  to  exalt  themselves  at  its 
expense.  He  was  not  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  but  a  man  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
■saw  more  clearly  that  nothing,  for  a  whole  century  past,  had  injured  the  crown  and 
the  realm  so  much  as  the  self-seeking  aristocracy. 

Hatto  was  bom  in  the  land  of  the  Alemanni,  probably  in  Upper  Swabia ;  his 
parents  are  not  named,  and  as  the  monkish  chroniclers  never  omit  to  trace  the  noble 
•descent  of  clerical  statesmen,  we  may  conclude  that  Archbishop  Hatto  was  the  son  of 
-some  citizen  or  fanner,  or  of  obscure  origin.  His  talents  admitted  him  to  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  and  he  became  abbot  of  Reichenau,  the  fertile  island  so  charmingly 
-situated  in  the  lake  of  Constance,  in  his  Upper  Swabian  home. 

No  one  was  dearer  to  King  Arnulf;  he  was  called  the  "King's  heart"  from  the 
-time  when  the  king  raised  him  to  the  see  of  Mainz,  the  first  episcopal  see  of  Germany, 
in  the  year  891.  From  that  time  forth,  he  labored  to  make  the  German  government 
a  strong  one,  to  make  the  grandees  respect  the  crown,  and  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  duty. 

In  the  region  lying  between  the  present  countries  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Thuringia 
•as  far  as  the  southeastern  portions  of  the  latter,  a  noble  Frank  family  had  been 
engaged  in  enterprises  which  promoted  the  separate  interests  of  the  house,  and  finally 
-assumed  a  position  not  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  but  against  the  throne. 

This  was  the  house  of  Babenberg.  Count  Henry,  who  had  fallen,  as  the  general 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat,  in  the  fight  with  the  Northmen  before  Paris,  was  not 
the  founder  of  the  house,  but  of  its  brilliant  position.  The  castle  of  Babenberg  lay  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  modern  city  of  Bamberg,  which  derives  its  name  from  it.  This 
.general  of  Charles  the  Fat,  Count  Henry  of  Babenberg,  had  a  brother,  Poppo,  who 
was  made,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat,  margrave  of  the  Thuringian  and  Sorabian 
countries.    Count  Henry  of  Babenberg  left  three  sons,  Adalbert,  Henry,  and  Adalhard. 

This  great  family  sought  to  extend  itself  to  the  North  and  South.  Bishop  Amo  of 
Wiirzburg  had  been  murdered  in  a  campaign  against  the  Sorabians  in  the  year  892. 
The  Babenbergers  had  not  supported  him,  either  on  purpose,  or  from  neglect  of  their 
duty.  The  judicial  investigation  proved  that  Poppo  was  not  free  from  blame  in  the 
destruction  of  this  loyal  prince  of  the  Church  and  empire  ;  and  King  Arnulf  and  his 
jninister  Archbishop  Hatto,  degraded  Poppo  from  his  margraviate.     Count  Conrad  of 
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Fritzlar  and  Wetterau  was  appointed  by  Arnnlf  margrave  of  Thuringia  and  Sorabia. 
The  new  margrave  was  of  an  old,  rich  family  of  the  Salian  Franks,  and  married  to 
Amulf's  daughter  Gismunda.  The  Salian  Franks  then  occupied  the  whole  territory 
of  the  middle  Main,  Wetterau,  Nassau,  Hesse,  Worms,  Speyer,  and  most  of  the 
modern  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  Between  this  Salian  house  and  the  house  of  Baben- 
berg  there  was  from  henceforth  a  death-struggle,  especially  as  Conrad's  younger 
brother  Rudolf  was  elevated  by  Arnulf  to  the  vacant  see  of  Wiirzburg. 

The  enmity  broke  out  into  open  feud  on  the  death  of  the  emperor.  On  the  side^ 
of  Poppo  were  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Count  Henry,  Adalbert,  Henry  and  Adalhard,, 
who  waged  a  bloody  war  against  the  Salian  Conrad,  Ebenhard  and  Rudolf  the  bishop 
of  Wiirzburg.  Beginning  in  902,  the  feud  of  the  Babenbergers  filled  Franconia  for 
four  years  with  blood  and  robbery.  Most  of  the  members  of  these  two  noble  houses- 
perished.  Towards  the  close  of  this  fiightful  war  between  two  Frank  noble  houses,, 
the  Margrave  Conrad  himself  fell.  Adalbert  was  the  only  one  of  the  Babenbergers 
then  left  alive.  He  continued  by  himself  the  bloody  strife,  and  despised  the  warnings 
of  the  regent.  He  was  summoned  in  the  name  of  King  Lewis  before  a  diet  of  the 
kingdom,  and  as  he  did  not  appear,  was  declared  under  the  ban  of  the  kingdom.  The-- 
Regent  Hatto  ordered  him  to  be  besieged  in  his  strong  castle  of  Theresburg  on  the 
Main,  above  Schweinfurt,  five  leagues  from  Bamberg.  Under  the  pretence  of  nego- 
tiations for  reconciliation,  Hatto  is  said,  according  to  a  popular  tradition,  to  have 
cunningly  enticed  him  out  of  his  fortress,  and  thus  got  him  in  his  power.  Other 
clerical  dignitaries  are  said  to  have  aided  in  the  stratagem.  Adalbert  was  brought 
before  the  diet  at  Friburg,  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor,  and  beheaded  in  execution- 
of  the  sentence.  His  mother  and  his  young  son  Adalbert  II.  fled  to'  Otto,  duke  of 
Saxony.  The  extensive  possessions  of  the  house  of  Babenberg  were  confiscated,  and. 
the  house  of  the  Salian  Conrad  invested  with  the  greatest  part  of  them.  His  sort 
Conrad  was  made  margrave  of  East  Franconia.  After  the  death  of  Hatto  there  arose 
in  the  party  of  the  Babenbergers  a  legend  that  "  the  devil  slew  him  for  his  treachery 
to  Adalbert,  and  threw  him  into  the  mouth  of  Etna." 

This  long  and  bloody  feud  of  the  Babenbergers  was  going  on  during  the  continued- 
inroads  of  the  Magyars,  who  returned  after  short  intervals,  not  with  the  whole  forces: 
of  the  nation,  but  in  numerous  flying  hordes  ;  not  under  the  personal  commands  of 
their  Duke  Arpad,  but  under  other  fortunate  leaders.     It  was  then  the  confusion  pro- 
duced by  the  family  of  Babenberg  which  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  neglect  to  protect, 
the  frontiers,  and  to  support  the  ally  of  Germany,  the  prince  of  Moravia.     Moimir  IL 
fell  in  battle,  and  the  last  fragments  of  the  Moravian  power  became  the  conquest  of 
the  Magyars.     This  laid  Bavaria  open.    This  gallant  nation,  the  protectors  of  Germany 
agamst  the  Magyars  after  the  destruction  of  the  Moravian  power,  was  left  to  its  own 
resources,  and  became  an  exercise  ground  for  the  Magyars.     Margrave  Leopold,  the 
ancestor  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Arnulf  had  confided 
the  wardenship  of  this  border,   a  connection  by  the  female  side  of  the  house  of 
Charles  the  Great,  repulsed  the  first  horde  of  plunderers  in  895,  and  when,  in  the: 
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year  907,  the  Magyars  buried  their  great  Duke  Arpad  at  the  source  of  a  streamlet 
near  Budwar,  the  Germans  behaved  that  the  power  and  conquering  spirit  of  the 
Magyars  were  broken. 

But  in  the  same  year  they  entered  the  country  with  an  army  greater  than  ever 
before.  Leopold  summoned  his  whole  Bavarian  levies ;  but  his  soldiers  were  attacked 
before  they  had  formed  a  line  of  battle,  before  the  different  detachments  were  united, 
and  the  Magyar  style  of  fighting  was  as  strange  as  perilous  to  the  Germans.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  Bavarian  nobility,  many  bishops  and  abbots  who  had  taken 
up  the  battle-mace  and  donned  amior,  Theodomar,  arclibishop  of  Salzburg,  Bishop 
Udo  of  Freisingen,  and  Zachaiy,  bishop  of  Seben,  with  a  crowd  of  common  men, 
perished.     Leopold  himself  fell  in  the  battle.     This  completed  the  defeat,  and  the 


victorious  hordes  overflowed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Eastern  March  as  far  as  the^ 
Enns  and  Carinthia.  The  Germans  held  out  behind  the  Enns,  and  in  the  Carinthian 
Alps.  The  Bavarians  made  as  their  duke  in  place  of  the  slain  Leopold,  his  son. 
Arnulf.  Amulf  had  to  purchase  by  payment  of  tribute  the  retreat  of  the  Magyars, 
and  thus  gained  a  short  respite  in  which  the  country  could  recover. 

In  the  following  years  Bavaria  was  spared  by  the  Magyars  ;  but  Thuringia,  Fran- 
conia,  and  most  of  aU  Alemannia  were  ravaged  by  them.  In  the  year  910,  King 
Lewis  passed  his  seventeenth  year.  He  saw  with  anguish  and  wrath  the  misery 
of  his  people,  the  farms  and  villages  deserted  before  the  march  of  the  Magyars,  the 
fields  unfilled,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  castles  shut  up  within  their  walls,  exposed 
to  every  privation,  churches  and  convents  destroyed  or  plundered,  cattle  driven  off, 
thousands  of  children  and  men,  thousands  of  women  and  maidens  tied  together  hy 
their  back  hair,  and  driven,  hke  oxen,  into  slavery  in  Hungary.  Levds  threatened 
with  the  halter  the  cowards  who  should  disobey  his  summons.  He  thus  collected 
a  numerous  army,  but  there  were  many  in  it  whom  fear  of  punishment  had  brought 
72 
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to  the  standards,  for  long  ill-fortune  had  filled  them  with  a  terror  of  the  Magyars. 
One  hot  summer  morning  as  the  dawn  was  breaking,  the  Germans  were  attacked  by 
the  united  forces  of  the  Magyars.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the 
feigned  flight  of  the  Magyars,  and  drawn  into  an  ambush.  The  battle  became  a 
total  defeat,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lech,  at  Lechtgemiind  near  Donauworth. 

King  Lewis  knew  no  other  means  of  delivering  the  countries  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  conquerors,  and  of  inducing  the  victorious  Magyars  to  i-etreat,  than 
the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money  to  the  hostile  leaders,  and  the  promise  of  an 
annual  tribute.  But  this  misfortmie  and  this  disgrace  broke  the  young  king's  heart. 
He  died  in  the  year  911 — it  is  uncertain  whether  on  the  20th  of  August  or  the 
54th  of  September — the  last  male  descendant  of  the  stock  of  the  Great  Charles  on 
German  soil. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  description  of  the  religion  and  customs,  the  education, 
jurisprudence,  and  pohtical  constitution  of  the  Geimans,  the  changes,  therein  and 
the  results  thereof  in  the  development  of  the  nation  and  the  emph-e  in  the  following 
-centuries. 


CHAPTER    X. 


PRIMITIVE  RELIGION  OF  THE  GERMANS— THEIR  CONVERSION  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 


N  the  course  of  the  thousand  years  of  German  history  just 
told,  great  changes  took  place  in  the  circumstances,  the  life 
and  the  belief  of  the  German  people,  in  their  customs,  liber- 
ties and  constitution.  Let  us  now  see  what  their  original 
condition  was,  and  what  it  became  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

It  was  not  capacity  for  arms  alone  which  made  the  Ger- 
man nations  the  conquerors  of  the  old  world,  but  the  religious 
strength  they  possessed  in  combination  with  their  military 
capacity.     The  heathenism  of  the  old  Germans  was  stronger 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  not  only  than  the  heathenism  of  Rome  at  the 
time  of  its  downfall,  but  also  than  the  Christianity  of  Constantinople. 

The  rehgion  of  the  Germanic  nations,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  grew  up 
by  degrees.  Erroneous  impressions  respecting  it  have  been  diffused  by 
the  assumption  that  the  contents  of  the  two  Eddas,  the  collections  of  the 
old  legends  of  the  North  concerning  gods  and  heroes,  represent  the  primi- 
tive rehgion  of  the  German  peoples.  A  great  Greek  writer  has  said  of  his 
own  country  that  the  gods  of  Greece  were  creations  of  the  poets  ;  and  a 
similar  statement  is  true  of  the  religion  of  the  Germans. 

The  oldest  information  extant  about  the  ancient  German  religion  is 
given  us  by  Juhus  Cassar.  He  briefly  writes,  "  The  Germans  venerate  as 
gods,  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  fire.  They  regard  as  gods  those  only 
whom  they  see,  and  by  whose  powers  they  are  benefited."  A  century  later  Tacitus 
says  of  the  same  Germans:  "By  the  name  of  gods  they  designate  that  abstract 
existence  which  they  contemplate  simply  with  a  reverent  mind"  without  temples  or 
images ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  this  statement  with  that  of  Caesar,  we  must  conclude 
either  that  a  very  rapid  change,  a  great  advance  had  taken  place  among  the  Germans 
in  a  century  and  a  half,  which  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  or  that  Tacitus  either  had 
ibetter  informed  authorities  for  his  testimony,  or  had  made  more  thorough  investiga- 
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tions  into  the  old  German  religion  than  Caesar.     Tacitus  adds,  "  The  Germans  deem 
it  unbefitting  to  confine  the  divine  being  within  walls." 

A  perfect  uniformity  of  religious  belief  and  divine  worship  does  not  seem  to  have- 
existed  among  all  the  tribes.  Those  who  dwelt  on  the  frontiers  cannot  have  escaped 
the  influences  of  the  old  Greek  and  old  Roman  religions,  and  these  influences  must 
have  acted  powerfully  on  the  numerous  bodies  of  Germans  who  served  as  mercenaries 
or  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  armies  outside  of  German  territory,  and  who  returned 
home  only  after  long  years  of  absence. 

We  must  also  distinguish  between  what  was  the  original  religion  and  what  poetic 
fancy  made  of  it  in  later  days  ;  and  between  the  belief  of  the  educated  and  the  religion 
of  the  people.  We  make  such  distinctions  in  the  religions  of  India,  Eg}^t,  Greece- 
and  Rome,  and  must  do  so  in  that  of  the  ancient  Germans.  In  the  first-mentioned 
nations,  as  is  now  universally  allowed,  there  existed  behind  and  beside  the  popular- 
religion  and  the  external  ceremonies  of  worship,  a  secret  doctrine,  a  faith  of  the  wise^ 
w^hich  in  the  sacred  customs  and  rites  preseiTed  the  thought  which  they  were  intended 
to  represent,  and  which  in  the  Symbol  recognized  the  Idea.  Something  similar,, 
although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  among  the  Greeks,  took  place  among  the  ancient 
Gennans. 

The  ancient  Germans  never  showed  themselves  dominated  by  their  mythology, 
that  is,  by  the  later  legendary  fictions  of  gods  and  heroes.  Each  man  accepted  what 
he  liked  therefrom ;  there  was  no  compulsion  to  believe ;  they  were  in  this  respect 
like  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  was  sufficient  not  to  attack  or  ridicule  the  religion  of  the 
people.  The  religious  legends  and  poetry,  the  mythology  of  the  Germans,  never 
penetrated,  but  only  ran  parallel  to  their  course  of  thought;  it  never  became  the 
substratum  of  ancient  German  life.  Such  a  substratum  was  religious  feeling.  The 
Germans  were  religious,  deeply  inwardly  religious,  but  not  slaves  of  an  external 
dogma,  not  in  bondage  to  the  letter  of  this  or  that  lay  which  sang  of  gods  and  heroes,. 
stiU  less  of  this  or  that  line  in  such  a  lay.  For  the  religion  of  the  old  Germans  was. 
consigned  to  "  lays." 

Hence  it  came  that  the  ancient  Germans  never  had  what  is  called  a  priesthood,  a 
priestly  caste,  and  consequently  they  never  had  any  priestly  dominion,  although  they 
had  priests  among  them.  "  They  have  neither  Druids  like  the  Gauls,  nor  any  special 
service  for  their  sacrifices,"  is  the  observation  of  Caesar.  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
the  Greeks  and  the  professors  of  the  oldest  rehgion  in  Greece,  the  ancient  Pelasgi. 

Just  as  in  Greece,  neither  a  priestly  dominion  nor  a  priesthood  struck  root  in  Ger- 
man soil,  neither  in  the  Geraian  south  nor  in  the  German  north.  Hence  there  was 
no  system  of  theology  or  of  rehgion. 

We  cannot  understand  the  war  waged  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  between  Charles 

the   Great  and  the  Saxons,  without  the  key  that  a  religion  without  a  priest  was- 

engaged  in  a  long,  bitter,  life -and -death  struggle  against  priestly  dominion — that 

popular  liberty  was  fighting  for  existence  against  despotism  in  church  and  state. 

Even  in  the  stages  of  development  through  which  the  belief  and  worship  of  the; 
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ancient  Germans  passed,  the  Greeks  and  they  have  much  alike.  Clear  indications 
3)oint  to  the  fact  that  the  original  religion  in  Greece  was  the  veneration  of  One  God. 
The  division  of  the  one  Divine  Being  into  many  gods  came  later.  The  consciousness 
of  the  one  Divine  Being  never  quite  died  away  in  Greece ;  it  appears  with  the  utmost 
<jlearness  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Athens  in  all  her  great  men — in  her  poets 
and  sages,  in  her  statesmen  and  orators.  Among  the  ancient  Pelasgi  there  existed  a 
simple  rehgion  of  nature  which  venerated  Heaven  and  Earth,  Sun  and  Moon  5  and 
although  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  was  soon  obscured  by  the  deification  of  the 
Heaven  and  the  Earth,  that  is,  of  the  creature,  yet  there  soon  appeared  out  of  this 
obscurity,  and  high  above  it,  Zeus,  'Hhe  Kmg  of  kings,  the  most  holy  of  the  holy 
ones,  the  most  perfect  of  aU  perfections,"  the  Being  ^'  who  rules  the  world,  heaven 
and  earth,  gods  and  men,"  the  "  Father  of  men  and  gods."  The  deified  powers  of 
Mature,  aU  the  gods,  are  subject  to  his  wiU ;  he  stands  free  above  them  all ;  he  the 
One.  Homer  simply  styles  the  Supreme  Being,  "the  Godhead,  the  Wise";  Plutarch 
quotes  as  a  very  old  saying,  "  Zeus,  the  beginning ;  Zeus,  the  end ;  all  things  by 
Zeus";  Sophocles  the  poet  sang,  "One  in  verity,  one  is  God,  who  has  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth";  and  the  philosopher  Antisthenes  said,  "The  gods  of  the 
people  are  many,  but  there  is  naturally  only  one  God." 

In  like  manner,  the  religion  of  the  old  Germans  was  originally  the  veneration  of 
one  invisible  God,  and  even  in  the  later  obscurity  vesting  this  tenet,  it  remembered 
«till  its  eastern  home  and  the  rehgion  of  the  Arian  race  to  which  the  Germanic  nations 
belong.  Even  in  the  Edda,  the  original  veneration  of  only  one  God  shines  out  clear 
and  sunbright  amid  the  many  gods  into  which  the  oldest  religious  truth  was  in  later 
times  split  up.  "  Over  the  universe,"  says  the  Edda,  "  presides  the  unseen,  unchanging 
creator  of  the  world,  Allfather.  From  him  later  came  forth  a  race  of  gods,  the  twelve 
Asen  (iEsir)."  This  is  nothing  else  than  a  mode  of  saying  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  view  of  the  different  modes  of  the  activity  of  the  ruler  of  the  universe  developed 
itself  into  the  view  that  they  proceeded  from  diflferent  beings,  and  that  the  attributes 
of  God  were  made  into  persons.  "  The  Allfather  alone  is  eternal,"  says  the  Edda ; 
^'  even  the  highest  and  first  of  the  twelve  Asen  (^Esir)  will  pass  away  like  the  visible 
world." 

In  the  Greek  religion,  the  active  attributes  of  the  one  God  were  distributed  by  the 
oldest  Greek  poets  to  many  persons,  and  the  One  Divine  power  working  in  nature 
was  converted  into  a  multiplicity  of  divine  powers,  to  which  the  fancy  of  poets  gave 
personalitij  and  fonn.  And  because  the  Divine  power  displays  itself  in  nature  with 
such  infinite  multiplicity,  and  the  powers  of  imagination  cannot  find  one  fit  image 
for  the  infinite  spirit,  the  youthful  fancy  of  the  Greeks  clothed  the  Supreme  Being 
with  a  multiplicity  of  images.  Under  the  image  Ceres  (Demeter),  the  people  were 
grateful  for  the  products  of  their  corn-fields ;  of  Bacchus,  for  the  vnne  which  gladdens 
man's  heart.  The  first  wife  of  Zeus  is  Metis,  or  Wisdom ;  the  fruit  of  this  union  is 
Athene,  the  divine  thought  "  which  springs  full-armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus."  The 
second  wife  of  Zeus  is  Themis,  or  Justice ;  her  daughters  are  the  Hours  and  the  Fates 
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(Moirai,  Parcae).  The  Hours  are  named  Eimomia,  or  Good  Order,  Dike  or  Right^ 
and  Irene,  or  Peace ;  and  the  meanmg  of  the  myth  is :  The  will  of  the  Supreme  God 
is  the  law  for  nature  and  for  man;  the  hours,  who  are  the  law  for  the  year  and  its. 
seasons,  are  also  the  eternal  rule  of  divine  ordinance  for  the  peaceful  communion  of 
mankind  in  the  family  and  the  state.     The  moral  law  and  the  law  of  nature  come 

from  God;  and  therefore  the  Moirai, 
the  goddesses  of  destiny,  are  daughters 
of  Zeus ;  their  names  are  Atropos, 
the  inflexible ;  Lachesis,  destiny  ;  and 
Clotho,  the  spinster.  Thus  did  Greek 
fancy  di\dde  one  united  conception 
into  three  conceptions,  and  then  con- 
sider these  three  conceptions  as  so 
many  persons ;  the  original  concep- 
tion being  that  of  inflexible  destiny 
which  God  the  supreme  spins  for  man- 
kind. 

The  same  phenomenon,  the  division 
of  one  conception  into  many,  the  trans- 
formation of  concejjtions  into  persons, 
is  found  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Germans.  Only  they  were  not  such 
an  artistic  people  as  the  Greeks.  In 
turning  Ideas  into  Persons,  to  gods 
and  goddesses,  they  could  not  elaborate 
them  into  perfect  beauty  as  the  Greeks 
did  by  means  of  their  poets,  their  sculp- 
tors, their  painters.  The  world  of 
gods  and  heroes  among  the  ancient 
Germans  had  not  the  plastic  beauty 
of  the  Greek  mythology ;  but  the  old 
German  Religion  was  superior  to  the 
Greek  internally,  in  deep  inwardness 
of  the  feehng  soul.  It  was  religion  in 
the  form  of  the  Eomantic. 
To  the  Greek  goddesses  of  destiny,  the  Moirai,  the  German  Nomen  (Nornir) 
correspond.  They  are  named  Urd  (Weird,  as  in  the  "weii'd  sisters"  in  Macbeth), 
the  past ;  Verdandi,  the  present ;  Skuld,  the  future.  They  are  not  the  originators 
of  fate,  but  the  ministers  of  the  AUfather.  Allfather  is  all-ruling  Providence,  the 
supreme  power  which,  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  has  from  the  beginning  determined 
the  destiny  of  all  created  things,  even  of  the  gods  themselves.  The  Noms  preserve, 
proclaim,  execute  the  decrees  of  Providence.     The  race  of  the  gods  themselves  is  sub- 
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ject  to  the  influence  of  the  three  Norns.  AUfather,  the  father  of  gods  and  men^  the 
one  God,  is  the  one  who,  like  the  Hellenic  Zeus,  orders  destiny  according  to  his  ever- 
lasting laws.  All  destiny  is  of  his  dispensing ;  nothing  happens  without  him ;  what 
he  resolves,  must  happen.  The  fancy  of  later  ages  transferred  to  Odin,  the  highest 
god  of  the  gods,  the  beliefs  respecting  the  "AUfather."  Odin  is  the  all-pervading 
being ;  like  tlie  breatb  of  the  spirit,  he  pervades  and  rules  life.  Every  emotion  of  the 
soul,  in  war  as  weU  as  in  peace,  proceeds  from  him — courage,  wisdom,  poesy.  He  is 
not  confined  to  one  particular  manifestation  of  activity ;  he  embraces  them  all,  and 
therein  lies  the  difference  between  him  and  the  other  gods.  They  proceed  from  him 
like  rays  from  the  light ;  they  represent  in  living  individualization  the  particular  sides 
of  the  fullness  of  his  being ;  but  he,  ui  turn,  gathers  into  himself  the  being  of  all  the 
other  gods.  What  each  of  the  other  gods  is  in  his  own  circle,  that  Odin  is  every- 
where, wherever  life  and  spirit  permeate  the  world. 

In  the  later  poetical  development,  Odin  became  only  the  highest  of  the  inferior 
gods,  the  first  of  the  twelve  Asen  or  ^sir,  and  the  Edda  says  of  him,  "  This  th& 
highest  of  the  ^sir  shall  pass  away  like  the  visible  world."  "  Allfather  will  then 
make  a  new  world,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  he  recalls  from  their  sleep  the 
good  spirits,  and  hurls  the  bad  into  the  dungeon  of  snakes,  which  is  girt  by  streams 
of  poison  and  is  in  the  realms  of  Hela."  The  Edda  here  does  not  use  the  word  All- 
father 5  it  says,  '^That  strong  one,  who  rules  and  is  lord  of  all,  whose  name  may  not, 
be  uttered,  will  come  forth  from  his  abode  on  high,  to  allay  aU  strife  on  earth,  to 
decree  and  execute  divine  judgments ;  in  the  fairer  and  better  world,  created  by  him 
after  this  day  of  doom,  there  will  be  eternal  peace ;  there  the  gods  bom  again,  and  the 
race  of  mankind  renewed,  shall  live  together  peacefully  through  aU  eternity,  evil  shall 
no  longer  be,  the  earth  shall  be  free  from  the  power  of  the  evil  one." 

These  and  other  passages  of  the  Edda  have  been  regarded  as  late  interpolations  by" 
Christians.  But  not  only  the  younger  Edda,  but,  in  indisputably  genuine  passages,  the 
older  Edda  too,  knows  and  venerates  Allfather,  the  invisible  creator  of  the  universe^ 
This  original  veneration  of  one  God  (Monotheism)  is  a  portion  brought  by  the  Ger- 
man peoples  from  their  ancient  Arian  home.  Not  a  worship  of  nature,  but  the  adora- 
tion of  one  God  as  Spirit  is  everywhere  found  in  the  oldest  religions  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  as  the  light  shimmering  through  the  oldest  sagas  and  legends,  a  light  which 
only,  by  and  by  in  the  course  of  time,  becomes  obscured  and  darkened.  First  is 
Truth;  then,  secondly.  Error.  Not  in  demonstrations  of  the  logical  understanding,, 
but  in  feeling,  the  belief  in  one  God  exhibits  itself  as  the  first  principle  in  the  religion 
of  the  Arian  race.  In  the  oldest  of  the  holy  books  of  India,  in  the  Vedas,  in  the  Laws 
of  Menu,  the  faith  in  one  God,  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  religion,  is  retained,  and 
fragments  of  these  books  go  back  to  a  time  in  which  the  rosy  dawn  of  mankind  is 
still  glowing.  At  the  same  time,  in  other  portions  of  the  Indian  scriptures,  the  faith 
has  sunk  down  to  Nature-worship  and  Polytheism.  Yet  even  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
faith  in  later  ages,  Brahm,  the  Divine,  pure  Divinity,  appears  as  the  Soul  of  the 
World — as  an  eternal,  all-embracing  essence.     Even  in  the  wilds  of  the  Far  West,  the 
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Eed  Indian,  like  his  ancestors,  smokes  his  pipe  of  peace,  not  to  the  sun,  not  to  the 
TQOon,  not  to  the  waters  or  the  winds,  but  to  the  Invisible,  whom  on  his  knees  he 
•adores,  to  the  "  Great  Spirit,"  the  Allfather. 

Great  German  investigators,  hke  Herder  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  and  Karl 
Eitter  in  his  '^  Introduction  to  European  History,"  considering  that  this  veneration  of 
the  One  God  is  so  clear  in  the  old  primaeval  religion  of  the  Germans,  and  shines  out 
•distinctly  through  all  later  obscurities,  through  the  sagas  of  gods  and  heroes,  have 
ventured  the  conjecture  that  the  original  seats  of  the  German  peoples  were  not  far 
removed  from  those  of  the  Israelites.  But  James  Grimm  has  with  justice  remarked 
-that  the  coincidences  of  the  Edda  and  the  sacred  documents  of  the  Jews  are  too  slight 
i;o  permit  the  assumption  of  such  a  connection. 

Moreover,  the  physique  of  the  old  Germans,  a  thing  especially  dependent  on  climate, 
-was  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Israelites,  some  of  whose  legends  do  not  assign 
-them  an  origuial  abode  in  Asia,  but  make  them  come  from  the  west  of  America  by  the 
north  of  Asia. 

This  lesend  does  not  exclude  a  long  residence  of  this  monotheistic  nation  in  Asia, 
not  far  from  the  original  seats  of  the  Germans.  But  history  knows  nothing  thereof. 
From  traditions  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  handed  down  for  centuries, 
the  Lombard  historian  Paul  Warnefrid  and  the  Norman  Dudo  state  that  the  rehgion 
of  the  Northern  as  well  as  of  the  Southern  German  nations  came  from  the  Arian 

East. 

To  judge  by  the  previously  quoted  testunony  of  the  Roman  Tacitus,  the  Germans 
in  his  time,  that  is,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  were  still  at  the 
stage  when  behef  m  one  God  exists  only  in  the  feelings,  where  men  feel  God  as  an 
invisible,  mysterious  spiritual  power. 

But  in  one  chief  point  of  religious  faith,  in  the  conception  of  the  continuance  of 
ihe  human  soul,  the  ancient  Germans  far  surpassed  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah. 
The  doctrine  of  immortahty,  the  living  conviction  of  personal  continuance  after  death, 
is  clearly  impressed  on  old  German  religion.  This  bright  portion  of  religion,  in  which 
the  Northern  and  Southern  German  peoples  had  such  fii-m  faith,  could  not  have  been 
learnt  from  the  professors  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  in  this  point  they  are  far  behind, 
nor  could  it  have  penetrated  from  Christianity  into  the  old  German  religion,  since 
authoritative  Roman  evidence  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  existed  among  the  Germans 
before  Christianity.  The  Roman  poet  Lucan,  the  nephew  of  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
who  died  in  the  year  65  a.d.,  says  in  his  poem  '^  Pharsalia,"  in  which  he  depicts  the 
■civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  that  the  German  legions  imder  Caesar's  stand- 
ards give  hun  the  victory,  "inspired  by  a  delusion,  by  their  behef  in  the  personal 
continuance  of  the  human  soul."  Although  Lucan,  m  his  philosophy,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  his  uncle  Seneca,  considered  the  belief  of  personal  continuance  after 
death  to  be  a  delusion,  yet  he  deemed  these  children  of  the  Northland  happy  in  their 
delusion,  for  it  taught  them  to  despise  death ;  it  made  them  brave,  it  fostered  heroes. 

The  belief  in  personal  immortality,  then,  existed  among  the  ancient  Germans,  as  a 
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tenet  of  the  popular  creed,  for  centuries  before  Christianity  with  its  doctrines  came 
into  contact  with  German  peoples  by  its  approach  to  their  frontiers,  and  before  the 
fancy  of  Germanic  poets  had  painted,  in  the  verses  of  the  elder  and  in  the  prose  of  the 
younger  Edda,  the  conditions  of  life  in  another  world. 

What  we  learn  from  the  Edda  respecting  the  doctrine  of  immortality  among  tlie 
ancient  Germans,  belongs  to  these  later  poetical  representations,  not  to  the  original 
belief 

When  oppression  from  without  threatens  a  nation,  the  religious  element  of  the 
people  exalts  itself,  and  is  also  artificially  exalted  by  those  who  possess  influence  on 
it,  be  they  prit^sts,  or  be  they,  in  the  absence  of  priests,  statesmen,  poets,  orators, 
writers.  Especially  in  the  struggle  of  an  ancient  religion,  of  ancestral  faith,  witli  a 
new  intrusive  religion,  with  enemies  who  bring  destruction  to  civil  freedom  as  well  as 
to  freedom  of  conscience,  the  previous  belief  of  a  people  rises  up  obedient  to  impulses 
communicated  from  its  priests  or  poets,  impulses  the  effect  of  which  is  more  lastmg 
the  more  the  people  is  moved  in  its  deepest  heart  in  such  days  and  times. 

The  old  Nature-religion  of  the  Germanic  peoples  was  driven  back  to  the  territory 
of  the  Saxons,  and  gave  way  before  the  Christian  Cross,  which  the  conquering  sword 
of  the  Franks  had  made  the  dominant  faith  on  Gennan  soil.  Althou2,h  the  Franks 
were  Christian  in  show  rather  than  in  heart,  althouoh  in  most  fimilies  much  of  the 
old  faith  coexisted  with  the  new,  yet  Christianity  was,  as  a  church,  dominant  in  their 
empire;  the  temporal  head  of  the  Franks  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Church,  and 
at  her  every  bidding  thousands  of  Franks  were  set  in  motion  sword  in  hand.  When 
not  liberty  but  ancestral  religion  inherited  from  their  fathers  sank  and  died  away  on 
the  battlefields  of  Saxony,  the  Nature-religion  took  refuge  on  the  nortliern  islands, 
nay,  even  in  Iceland.  Here  first  the  poetic  imagination  of  the  north  completed  the 
changes  respecting  the  original  worship  of  the  one  God  which  had  been  begun  cen- 
turies before  in  Germany.  The  world  of  gods  proceeding  fi'om  the  Allfather  was 
completely  divided  into  an  ever-increasing  number  of  superior  and  inferior  deities  of 
male  and  female  sex ;  and  what  had  been  told  on  the  continent  in  the  sagas  and  songs 
of  gods  and  heroes,  in  a  simple,  historical,  human,  unadorned  fashion,  became  in  tliese 
northern  islands  exaggerated  and  discolored,  here  and  there  fanciful,  often  monstrous. 

OO  7  7 

A  soil  and  sky  which,  though  rude,  were  mild  by  comparison  with  the  sky  and  soil 
of  the  far  north,  worked  on  the  imaginations  of  the  Germans  in  a  different  way  from 
that  in  which  the  Scandinavians  were  affected  by  the  rude  nature  of  the  north  wdth 
its  scanty  signs  of  life,  its  lofty  icebergs,  its  wide  ice-fields,  its  Northern  Lights,  its 
mists,  its  long  night,  its  adventurous  voyages,  its  isolation. 

The  latest  researches  of  James  and  William  Grimm,  Simrock,  Uhland  and  others 
agree  in  this  :  "  The  material  and  ground-work  of  both  Eddas  came  from  Germany  to 
Scandinavia,  most  likely  in  lays  resembling  the  Norse  lays  in  form  ;  the  sagas  of  the 
gods  were  originally  the  common  ju-operty  of  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  but 
received  in  the  northern  homes  of  the  latter  tlieir  local  coloring  and  peculiar  mould  ; 
the  sagas  of  the  heroes  clearly  exhibit  their  German  origin,  and  are  connected  with 
73 
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Germany  by  the  leading  characters  appearing  in  them,  and  by  the  locaHties  where 
the  events  took  place.  The  North  received  from  our  forefathers,  the  South  Teutons, 
what  it  returns  to  us."  Respecting  the  myths  of  the  younger  Edda,  Grimm's  judg- 
ment is  that  "  they  liave  come  down  to  us  in  a  purer  and  more  original  form  than  the 
Greek  legends." 

It  is  the  younger  Edda  which  preseiTes  for  us  tlie  ideas  of  our  German  ancestors 
respecting  the  places  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  human  soul  after  death  lives 
and  moves.  Tlieir  idea  of  immortality  was  as  follow^s :  "  Asgard  is  the  great  city  of 
the  gods  with  magnificent  gardens  in  the  middle  of  the  world.  This  city  of  the  gods 
tow^ers  high  above  all  else,  and  the  divine  powers,  the  (Asen)  ^sir,  sit  enthroned  in 


its  verdure.  In  Asgard  (Aysgarth)  <n'  the  garden  of  the  gods  is  Walhalla,  the  hall  of 
heroes,  with  five  hundred  and  forty  doors  ;  thither  come  aU  the  chosen  champions, 
the  valiant  freemen  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  have  fallen  gloriously  on  the 
btittle-tield,  or  in  war  in  general.  Odin  built  this  hall ;  it  is  of  gold  ;  spear-shafts  are 
its  pillars,  shields  its  roof,  shirts  o^  inail  are  spread  over  its  seats.  Before  the  hall 
rises  the  golden  grove  whose  trees  bear  golden  leaves.  It  is  "a  maid  of  Odin  who 
forcibly,  out  of  love,  carries  off  the  hero  that  finds  in  battle  an  early  death";  the 
Valkyrjor  or  Walkiiren,  the  Maidens  of  the  light,  are  sent  from  Walhalla  to  every 
battle  to  receive  the  falling  heroes  and  bring  them  to  the  halls  of  the  heroes,  where 
the  herof  s  witli  Odin  and  the  heavenly  ones  sit  at  table.  The  love  of  battle  is  grati- 
fied in  Walhalla  by  daily  fights.  Each  morning  the  heroes  take  their  arms,  go  to  the 
courtyard  and  engage  in  combat.     This  is  their  pastime.     When  the  time  of  dinner 
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comes,  they  ride  back  to  Walhalla,  and  sit  down  at  the  festive  board,  as  the  lay  (the 
Valthrudnismal,  stanza  41,)  says,  "The  Einheriar  all  in  Odin's  hall  fight  day  by  day; 
when  the  slain  are  chosen,  they  ride  back  from  the  fray,  and  drink  ale  with  the  iEsir 
(Asen) ;  then  sit  they  together  in  peace."  So  says  the  younger  Edda.  "  Few  know," 
it  continues,  "  what  the  Einheriar  eat  in  Walhalla  ;  it  is  the  best  of  flesh,  the  flesh 
of  the  boar  Saehrimnir,  who  every  day  is  slain  and  sodden,  and  every  evening  is  whole 
and  sound."  Now  the  Einheriar  are  the  heroes  in  battle  whom  Odin  takes  to  be 
his  children. 

Odin  himself  needs  no  food,  "for  'tis  with  wine  only  that  Odin  famed  in  arms 
is  nourished  for  age  " ;  the  other  gods  and  heroes  drink  mead  or  ale.  At  the  banquet, 
the  singer  with  the  harp  is  present  and  sings  the  deeds  of  the  day,  while  the  Valkyrjar 
fill  up  and  hand  the  drinking  horn  to  the  heroes. 

Such  is  the  saga  of  Walhalla,  of  the  life  of  the  heroes  after  death  ;  it  is  merely  a 
continuation  of  their  life  on  earth.  They  who  made  this  other  life  such  a  life  of  the 
senses,  powerfully  affected  the  national  disposition,  and  made  the  people  by  their 
belief  therein  still  more  valiant,  still  more  defiant  of  death.  Such  was  the  faith  of  the 
Germans  on  the  Lippe  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  Erzgebirge  and  in  Friesland,  on  the  upper 
and  middle  Danube  as  well  as  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  a  faith  retained  long  after  Chris- 
tianity had  become  established  among  the  Franks,  and  by  their  means  in  middle  Europe. 
This  faith  was  retained,  because  such  a  life  after  death,  the  sensual  poetry  of  such  an 
existence  pleased  their  inborn  love  of  combat  more  than  what  the  priests  of  the  Roman 
church,  such  as  they  were  on  the  average,  taught  of  life  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

Yet  this  was  only  the  religion  of  the  people ;  for  the  more  educated,  not  only  for 
the  initiated  as  among  the  Greeks,  there  lay  behind  this  mythology,  behind  this 
imagery  of  northern  poetry-run-wild,  a  sense  and  a  meaning  which  can  be  found  on 
closer  examination  in  the  Edda  as  easily  as  in  Grecian  mythology.  Thus,  according 
to  Grimm  and  Simrock,  the  boar  Saehrimnir  is  the  Sun  ;  under  the  image  of  the  boar 
daOy  sodden  and  yet  at  evening  uninjured,  is  represented  the  light  of"  day  ;  the  ale 
"  from  the  udders  of  the  goat  Heidrun,  which  flows  so  abundantly  every  day  that  all 
the  heroes  in  Walhalla  have  enough  to  drink  therefrom,"  is  the  clear  "stream  of  Ether, 
the  stream  of  Light  rendered  sensible,  which  is  the  spring  of  eternal  life  to  the 
immortal  souls  after  death." 

The  younger  Edda  speaks  of  more  heavens  than  one.  It  is  said  therein,  "  There 
is  a  building  which  is  named  Himinbjorg  (Heavensburg),  it  stands  at  the  end  of 
heaven ;  there  is,  too,  the  stead  of  Odin  called  Valaskjalf,  which  was  builded  by  the 
gods  and  roofed  with  silver.  In  this  liall  is  the  high-seat,  and  when  Allfather  sits  on 
this  throne,  he  can  see  over  the  whole  world.  On  the  southern  edge  of  heaven  is 
the  homestead  named  Gimli,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  brighter  than  the  sun. 
Towards  the  south  there  is  another  heaven  above  the  first  heaven,  and  again  above 
this  a  third  heaven,  .where  now  dwell  the  elves  of  light,  fairer  in  face  than  the 
sun."  This  is  the  palace  which  shall  abide  when  heaven  and  earth  are  burnt  up, 
which  all  right-acting  and  good  men  of  all  ages  shall  enter. 
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No  one  who  is  a  coward,  or  has  had  the  misfortune  to  die  of  old  age  or  sickness, 
can  come  to  Walhalla.  Brave  servants  can,  but  even  there  they  must  still  remain 
the  sei-vaftts  of  the  heroes ;  they  may  not  eat  and  drink  with  the  gods,  but  prepare 
their  own  meals. 

Cowards  and  evil-doers  come  to  places  of  terror,  to  Nifelheim,  to  the  world  of 
clouds  which  is  opposed  to  the  world  of  light,  the  subterranean  realm  of  Hel  (Hell) 
covered  with  eternal  night,  cold  as  ice.  Hel  is  the  daughter  of  Loki,  a  revolted 
deity,  the  insulter  of  the  gods,  the  causer  of  all  mischief,  whom  some  call  "  the  dis- 
grace of  gods  and  men."  Alltather  hurled  "  Hel  dovni  to  Nifelheim,  and  gave  her 
power  over  nine  worlds,  to  assign  fitting  dwellings  to  those  who  should  be  sent  to  her. 
Her  hall  is  called  Misery,  Hunger  is  her  table,  Greed  her  knife,  Delay  her  man.  Slow- 
ness her  maid,  Precipice  her  threshold.  Care  her  bed.  Burning  Anguish  the  hangings 
of  her  hall.  Half  of  her  body  is  lividly  black,  half  the  color  of  human  flesh  ;  she  may 
therefore  easily  be  recognized." 

"Assassins,  perjurers,  and  other  gi'ievous  ill-doers  come  to  Nifelheim  to  a  hall 
which  is  wattled  together  with  serpents'  backs  5  the  sei-pents'  heads  are  turned  to  the 
inside  of  the  hall,  and  continually  spew  forth  poison."  Another  place  of  toiment  for 
sinners  lies  in  Nifelheim,  the  Water-hall,  wherein  streams  of  mud  and  filth  whirl 
down  sharp  swords,  through  which  the  transgressors  have  to  wade. 

All  those  who  have  not  rendered  themselves  fit  to  enter  Walhalla  by  heroism  and 
equally  prized  virtues,  all  who  die  of  old  age  or  sickness,  come,  not  into  the  above 
described  places  of  torment,  but  to  other  abodes  in  Nifelheim,  the  nebulous  world  of 
cloud.  But  they  do  not  abide  forever  in  the  cloud-world,  but,  so  far  as  they  have 
"been  good  and  right-doers,  they  enter  heaven  at  the  appointed  time  ;  the  younger 
Edda  expressly  says  of  the  eternal  home  of  Hght,  Gimh,  "  all  good  and  right-doing 
men  of  all  ages  shall  dwell  there  and  enjoy  honor  without  end."  As  all  the  Geraianic 
peoples  paid  the  highest  honors  to  women,  it  is  certain  that  they  believed  that  good 
women  entered  heaven.  It  is  expressly  stated  "  that  women  and  children  enter  the 
halls  of  the  heavenly  palace  of  Frigga." 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  follow  into  detail  the  old  Gemianic  rehgion  as  con- 
tained in  the  Icelandic  Edde,  the  holy  scriptures  of  northern  poetry,  and  to  describe 
all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  with  which  poetic  fancy  adorned  the  belief  of  the  Germanic 
peoples  down  to  the  period  in  which  the  lays  of  gods  and  heroes,  so  long  handed 
down  by  tradition,  were  committed  to  wi'iting  and  collected  into  the  Edda ;  that  is, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

But  we  have  other  authorities  for  the  behef  of  our  ancestors  besides  the  Icelandic 
Eddas,  which  have  buried  the  old  legends  beneath  snow  and  glaciers  as  the  fires  of 
Hecla  are  bui-ied.  For  the  escape  of  the  fruits  which  ripened  in  such  a  chmate  from 
the  melancholy  fate  of  the  old  lays  of  the  Franks,  from  utter  destruction  by  Cathohc 
fanaticism,  we  have  not  to  thank  the  clergy,  but  the  poverty  and  remoteness  of 
Iceland,  which  preserved  from  subjugation  by  the  foreign  spirit  this  the  furthest 
coraer  of  the  world  then  known,  and  allowed  only  the  existence  of  a  native  clergy. 
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These  native  clergy  had  not  broken  with  the  national  feelings  and  modes  of  thought^ 
and  hastened  to  fix  in  writing,  by  the  art  learnt  abroad,  the  noble  old  lays,  the  most 
precious  thing  their  native  country  possessed.  They  were  the  cultivators  of  the 
popular  tongue,  and  guardians  of  popular  traditions,  the  founders  of  old  northern 
literature. 

These  Christian  preachers  in  Iceland  were  Arians,  not  priests  and  monks  of  the 
school  of  Rome. 

The  above-mentioned  authorities  for  the  proper  German  form  of  the  old  Teutonic 
belief,  as  it  was  on  German  ground  properly  so  called,  exist  in  the  numerous  popular 
legends  and  popular  customs  which  came  from  the  heathen  days  through  the  Middle 
Ages  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  can  be  still  recognized  in  our 
days,  living  and  deeply  impressed  in  many  usages,  especially  of  Southern  and  Central 
Germany,  as  fragments  of  the  old  religion. 


They  are  in  contents  and  spirit  allied  to  the  Scandinavian  saga-cycle,  but  the 
milder,  gentler,  more  humane  dis]iosition  of  the  Germans  is  plainly  recognizable. 
These  poetic  remains  of  an  ancient  popular  faith  which  have  been  preserved,  unwrit- 
ten, on  the  lips  of  the  Southern  Germans,  which  give  life  to  things  without  life, 
people  the  desert,  and  lend  to  trees  and  springs  sanctity  and  animation,  show 
thousands  of  traits  of  a  kindlier  nature,  and  a  cheerful,  beautiful  religious  feeUng, 
The  oaks  sacred  from  time  immemorial ;  the  lindens  of  magic  power  ;  the  enchanted 
willows  ;  the  wooded  mountain-peaks  "  crowned  by  popular  presentiment  with  rings 
of  spirits";  the  lakes  and  springs  where  in  the  midday  hour  the  fair  White  Ladies 
rise,  bathe,  sing,  and  vanish  ;  the  Maidens  of  the  Hills  and  Woods,  in  blue  apparel 
and  white  veil,  who  come  to  the  pasture-grounds  of  the  shepherds,  take  part  in  the 
dance  with  men,  and  whose  song  has  such  a  mournful  cadence  ;  the  Fatal  Sisters^ 
with  the  lots  of  fortune  and  of  death,  at  the  first  and  last  hour  of  mortals,  who  endow 
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the  infant  in  the  cradle,  and  spin  the  threads  of  Kfe  ;  the  Nixes  who  sit  m  the  sun  on 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  by  the  rivers,  combing  with  golden  combs  their  long  gold- 
yellow  hau*,  and  plunging  back  into  the  water  at  human  approach  ;  the  ruddy  Mmm 
as  the  window  of  heaven  from  which  God  beholds  the  world  ;  Frcya,  the  goddess  of 
beauty  and  of  love,  who  loves  the  love-song,  whom  the  love-sick  invoke,  and  who 
enjoys  the  most  widely  extended  worship  of  all  the  goddesses  ;  Frigga,  the  wife  of 
Odin  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Freya),  whom  the  South  Germans  name  Hertha,  the 
guardian  of  the  house  and  household,  to  whom  dying  women  say,  "  I  shall  soon  be 
feasting  with  Hertha,  I  want  no  more  earthly  food";  the  Fay  of  the  black  rocks, 
w^hom  no  one  sees  without  becoming  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise  ;  the  Festivals  that 
welcome  the  spring  and  the  winter,  the  summer  offerings  in  thanksgiving  for  the  crops, 
with  fires  kindled  by  night  on  plain  and  hill,  and  with  gifts  of  fruits  and  flowery 
wreaths  which  maidens  hang  upon  the  trees — all  speak  of  a  religion  which  lives  no 
longer  in  the  faith  of  reason. 

All  these  things  still  live,  not  merely  in  collections  like  those  of  the  Grimms,  but 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  less  perhaps  in  Lower  Germany  than  in  Upper  Germany. 
Many  of  these  pieces  of  folk-lore  were  universal  in  Gemiany  a  few  centuries  ago,  and 
the  traces  of  them  have  nowhere  entirely  vanished.  So  strong,  so  enduring  an  impres- 
sion on  the  heart  and  imagination  of  mankind  is  made  by  a  popular  religion  when  it 
finds  expression  in  the  beautiful  form  of  poetry. 

Among  the  goddesses,  moreover,  is  Sif,  who  gives  fertility  to  the  earth,  and  Iduna, 
who  guards  the  apple  whose  taste  preserves  the  gods  in  eternal  youth  tiU  the  downfall 
of  the  world ;  she,  the  goddess  of  youth  and  immortality,  is  the  wife  of  Braga,  the 
god  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Braga  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Odin,  and  we  thus  perceive 
clearly  that  these  gods,  male  and  female,  are  attributes  of  the  god  transforaied  into 
persons  to  express  that  from  God  the  Lord  proceed  poetry  and  the  gift  of  oratory  ;  his 
union  with  Iduna  is  the  personification  of  the  beautiful  thought  that  poetry  and  the 
gifts  of  language  keep  spiritually  young  those  who  refresh  themselves  thereby. 

All  the  surrounding  nations,  especially  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  praised  the 
chastity  of  the  Germans  in  heart  and  home.  This,  too,  had  in  the  heathen  religion  its 
divine  sanction  and  its  incarnation  in  the  attendants  of  Freya,  the  goddess  of  Love. 
These  attendants  are  Snotra,  the  goddess  of  Modesty  and  Shamefacedness,  and  Gcfion, 
the  goddess  of  Innocence  and  Maidenhood. 

The  most  widely  reverenced  of  all  the  gods  among  the  Gennan  tribes  was  the  god- 
dess Ostara  or  Easter,  the  goddess  of  Spring.  Neither  her  name  nor  any  lay  respecting 
her  occurs  in  the  Edda,  which  does  not  contain  all  the  sagas  of  the  gods,  and  where 
we  see,  from  the  fragments  quoted  in  it,  that  hundreds  of  lays  of  gods  and  heroes  are 
lost  forever.  The  country  where  the  Edda  was  collected  is  a  reason  why  no  lay  of 
the  Spring-goddess  has  come  down.  In  Iceland,  a  lonely  island  in  the  far  north,  two 
hundred  leagues  from  Noi-way  and  fifty  from  Greenland,  there  is  no  spring.  This 
island,  surrounded  by  stormy,  ice-covered  seas,  with  its  bare  snow -mountains  and 
immense  glaciers,  its  volcanoes  and  fields  of  lava,  with  its  almost  total  absence  of 
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vegetation,  was  no  country  for  the  worship  of  the  Spring-goddess  Easter,  and  for  her 
yearly  festival  Easter-day. 

This  Easter  festival  was  so  widely  kept  among  the  Germans  living  to  the  south  of 
Denmark,  that  the  Christian  church  found  it  for  her  interests  not  to  abolish  this  feast 
hut  to  unite  it  with  the  highest  Christian  feast,  the  Paschal  festival.  The  Christian 
Passover  was  transferred  to  the  heathen  Easter-feast,  the  second  of  the  three  great 
feasts  of  tlie  old  Germanic  religion,  and  the  Church  among  the  newly-converted  Ger- 
mans called  the  Paschal  feast  the  feast  of  Easter.  Even  in  the  calendar  the  name  of 
April  became  Easter-month,  because  in  this  the  Passover  fell  as  well  as  the  great  feast 
of  the  Spriutf-ijoddess  Easter. 

This  old  heathen  Easter  festival  proves  how  the  religion  of  our  ancestors,  at  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  GeiTQany,  not  only  received  from,  but  gave  to  the 
Christian  church ;  and  how  prudently  the  Church  left  uninjured  the  old  heathen  cus- 
toms to  which  the  heart  of  the  whole  people  clung,  and  changed  gradually  the  import 
of  usages  sacred  to  the  people. 

Easter  Eggs,  which  still  in  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  are  gifts  inter- 
changed by  young  and  old  at  Easter,  came  from  the  heathen  symbolism  of  our  fiithers. 
The  custom  of  Easter  eggs  has  come  from  the  heathens  to  the  Christians ;  and  the 
deeper  symbohsm  of  the  old  religion  exhibits  itself  clearly  in  a  practice  wliich  now 
delights  every  childish  heart.  The  egg  is  the  emblem  of  the  germ,  and  our  forefathers 
saw  in  it  "  a  sign  of  the  growth,  of  the  gradual  develoj^ment  and  succession  of  things." 
The  feast  of  the  goddess  Easter  fell  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  when  the  sun 
reaches  the  equator  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  awakes  to  new  life.  Easter  w^as  the 
representative  of  the  quickening  spring-sun  and  the  nourishing  powers  of  nature. 
Her  emblem,  therefore,  was  fii'st  the  egg,  secondly  the  hare,  the  most  prolific  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  Hence  comes  the  "  Easter-hare  which  lays  the  Easter  eggs." 
Hence  is  the  Easter  fire  wiiich  is  kindled  on  Easter-day  on  the  heights  as  a  symbol  of 
the  sun.  The  summer  solstice  was  also  kept  as  a  feast,  with  great  fires  kindled  by 
night;  these  fires — called  by  the  Church  St.  John's  fires,  after  the  conversion  to 
Christianity — were  emblems  of  the  sun,  the  eye  of  Odin ;  and  this  heathen  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  by  bonfires  continued  through  the  whole  middle  age  of  Christendom. 
Even  still  in  Upper  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  "St.  John's  fires"  are  lighted,  and  it  is  a 
custom  for  the  lads  to  leap  over  the  dying  embers. 

Ostara  or  Easter  was  especially  worshipped  in  Saxony,  and  names  of  places — 
Osterholz,  Osterfeld,  Osterode  in  North  Germany,  Ostergard,  Osterholm  in  Scandi- 
navia, Osterhaus  in  Brabant,  Osterhof  in  Bavaria,  Osternhohe  in  Franconia — point 
to  the  miiversality  of  her  worship.  But  as  usual,  the  deeper  meaning  hidden  in  tlie 
poetic  fictions,  the  spiritual  import  of  the  myth,  did  not  descend  to  later  generations, 
and  was  not  transferred  to  the  new  religion,  but  only  the  external  shell,  tlie  outward 
fomi,  not  the  truth  contained  in  the  form  of  tradition.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  inferior  powders  of  nature  when  personified  by  heathen  fancy. 

It  is  remarkable  and  noteworthv  for  the  origin  of  the  Germanic  nations,  that  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Edda  respecting  the  creation  of  the  earth  agrees  with  the  doctrine* 
taueht  in  India :  hoth  declare  that  the  earth  was  formed  from  the  co-operation  of  fire 
and  water ;  light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  spirit  and  matter,  were  separated  by 
the  power  of  the  Allfather,  and  the  earth  appeared  by  the  conquest  of  the  Giant  Ymir 
and  the  Frost-giants.  Poetic  imagination  which  thus  personified  the  first  elementary 
power,  personified  also  the  powers  (»f  water,  fire,  air,  and  earth.  In  all  these  elements 
dwelt  giants  and  giantesses,  dwarfs,  elves,  spirits  of  the  earth  and  water,  some  friendly, 
some  hostile  to  mankind— light  elves,  the  friends  of  man;  water  elves,  at  times 
friendly,  at  times  unfriendly  ;  Neckan  (Nicker)  and  Nixes,  the  black  elves  of  the 
waters,  the  black  dwarfs  of  the  rocks,  enemies  of  the  human  race. 


These  powers  of  nature  personified  in  the  old  Germanic  mythology,  partly  were 
assigned  by  the  German  tribes  when  converted  to  Christianity  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
devil,  partly  became  spectres  and  ghosts,  and  survive  stih  in  superstitions  which 
regard  as  actual  beings  these  poetical  conceptions. 

Like  the  Greeks,  the  ancient  Germans  believed  in  special  guardian  spirits,  which 
accompany  eacii  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  appear  to  liun  in  moments  of  peril, 
warn  him,  and  send  forebodings  of  the  impending  danger.  They  are  represented 
as  winged  female  figures.  This  belii'f,  which  has  much  beauty,  reminds  us  of  the 
"  Christian  angels  appointed  for  the  service  of  man." 

The  belief  in  (hcarfs,  which  are  conceived  as  small,  powerful,  sagacious  sphats,  did 
not,  as  was  once  said,  come  to  GeiTnany  from  acquaintance  with  Arabic  fictions  bor- 
rowed from  the  Saracens  in  Spain — it  is  a  relic  of  old  German  heathenism.  Poetry 
turned  into  persons  the  smaller  activities  of  nature,  especially  the  powers  of  nature 
which  work  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Their  dwelling  is  not  on  the  earth,  but  in  its 
interior,  usually  in  the  mountains,  where  they  guard  the  metallic  treasures.      The 
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belief  of  the  heathen  saw  m  them  beings  ready  to  sei-ve  men  as  long  as  men  were 
good  towards  them  ;  and  this  belief  survives  in  hundreds  of  popular  tales  of  Southern 
Germany;  it  survived  in  the  speech  and  in  the  heart  of  the  people  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  has  not  yet  vanished  from  the  mining  districts. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  old  German  religion  made  no  images  of  the  gods  till 
it  was  decaying.  Even  at  that  period  only  two  images  of  gods  are  recorded,  and  late 
researches  have  shown  that  these  graven  images  were  Slavonic,  not  Gennan.  Refer- 
ence to  images  of  gods  and  goddesses  among  the  Germans  is  made  in  only  one  place 
of  Tacitus,  and  there  indeed  only  to  one  image,  that  of  Frigga  or  Hertha,  Mother 
Earth,  who  in  the  Edda  is  called  the  wife  of  Odin-Frey,  the  lord  god,  of  Odin  whose 
eye  is  the  sun.  And  the  passage  proves  as  little  for  an  image  as  for  an  actual  temple 
of  the  goddess. 

Tacitus  calls  lier  Hertha — a  common  readmg,  Nertha,  must  be  the  error  of  a  later 
transcriber — and  in  no  place  does  he  speak  of  an  image  of  Mother  Earth,  but  only  of 
a  chariot,  and  a  belief  that  the  goddess  intervened  in  human  affairs,  and  visited  the 
people.  He  writes  :  "  There  is  in  an  island  of  the  ocean  a  holy  grove,  and  a  hallowed 
chariot  therein  covered  with  a  mantle.  The  priest  alone  may  touch  it.  He  alone 
knows  when  the  goddess  is  present  in  her  shrine ;  and  when  she  rides  forth  drawn  by 
cows  he  attends  with  great  awe.  The  days  then  are  days  of  gladness ;  all  places 
which  she  deigns  to  visit  assume  a  festive  garb.  They  commence  no  wars,  they  take 
up  no  arms ;  peace  and  quiet  are  known  and  welcomed  only  on  these  occasions,  till 
the  priest  restores  to  her  temple  the  goddess  when  she  has  had  enough  of  mortal 
society.  Then  the  chariot  and  the  mantles,  and,  if  you  w^ill  believe  it,  the  goddess 
herself,  are  bathed  in  a  secret  lake.  Slaves  perform  this  office,  and  are  di'owned 
in  its  waters.  A  mysterious  terror  and  a  pious  ignorance  prevails  as  to  what  that 
is  which  none  see  but  those  doomed  to  death." 

Tacitus  seems  to  speak  of  a  temple  ;  of  an  "  image  "  washed  in  a  lake,  he  does  not 
even  seem  to  speak.  He  has  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the  same  work  remarked  that  the 
Germans  believe  it  "  unbefitting  the  grandeur  of  the  heavenly  beings,  to  make  images 
of  them,  or  to  confine  them  in  temple-walls."  By  the  word  "temple,"  then,  he 
designates  the  resting-place  of  the  consecrated  car.  The  whole  Edda,  in  harmony 
with  this  statement  of  the  historian,  knows  no  other  abode  of  a  god  or  goddess  than 
the  expanse  of  heaven.  The  whole  old  German  mythology  knows  no  dwelling  of  a 
god  on  the  earth — no  dwelling,  that  is,  composed  of  wood  or  stone  ;  it  believes  only 
that  the  god  moves  in  nature,  in  the  soughing  as  well  as  in  the  roaring  of  the  tree- 
tops,  in  the  rippling  of  the  fountains. 

The  eastern  point  of  Holstein,  once  quite  separate  from  the  continent,  afterwards 
connected  with  the  island  of  Fehmarn,  is  probably  the  island  meant  by  Tacitus.  The 
hallowed  chariot  was  kept  where  afterwards  stood  the  village  of  Siggen,  near  which 
was  the  lake,  where  the  slaves,  after  their  service  rendered,  were  drowned  in  order 
that  they  might  not  betray  what  they  had  seen.  The  whole  story  has  an  impress 
of  fable ;  it  contradicts  the  whole  spirit  of  the  German  character,  especially  the  rela- 
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tion  of  the  freeman  to  the  serf  or  slave  ;  no  such  cold  cruelty  existed  among  the  Gauls ; 
it  was  not  German.  [Hertha  is  a  conjecture  of  Ritter ;  the  manuscripts  of  Tacitus 
have  Nerthus,  a  Keltic  word  and  pointing  to  a  Keltic  ceremony. — Trans.] 

Some  writers  assume  tliat  the  heathen  Germans  had  no  temples  or  images  because 
they  had  no  artists  to  fashion  their  deities  out  of  wood,  stone  or  metal,  no  architects 
to  build  their  temples.  But  this  assumption  is  baseless.  The  rudest  tribes,  the  tribes 
least  susceptible  of  art,  have  images  of  their  gods,  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  and  temples 
rudely,  inartistically  built.  When  the  people  of  Israel  in  Solomon's  days  wished  to 
build  their  temple,  and  had  neither  architects  nor  artists,  they  employed  Phoenician 
artificers  to  complete  the  edifice  ;  and,  if  the  whole  nature  of  our  forefathers  had 
not  been  repugnant  to  making  images  of  the  gods,  and  to  conceiving  that  the  gods 
dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands,  they  could  easily  in  the  centuries  after  Christ  have 
had  such  works  executed  by  Roman  or  Greek  builders  and  sculptors  who  at  that 
period  were  both  settled  in  Germany  and  had  frequent  intercourse  therevdth.  The 
most  striking  refutation  of  this  assumption  is  that,  while  the  Romans  built  temjjles  to 
their  deities  in  the  midst  of  the  German  tribes  allied  with  or  tributary  to  them,  yet 
no  trace  of  any  German  temple  can  be  found  in  all  Southern  Germany,  although  no 
Roman  law  forbade  a  people  to  build  temples  to  its  native  gods.  The  reason  why 
no  temples  of  German  gods  are  found,  is  that  the  Germans  had  no  priestly  caste. 
The  old  Greeks  at  their  most  flourishing  period  had  no  longer  a  priestly  caste,  and  yet 
they  built  temples  and  hewed  statues  of  their  gods.  But  the  Greeks  were  a  people 
of  Art,  and  therefore  religion  also  became  Art ;  their  temples  were  no  priestly  sanc- 
tuaries enclosing  and  concealing  mysteries,  but  open,  free,  conspicuous  halls  where 
the  people  could  behold  the  festive  rites. 

The  love  of  freedom,  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  made  the  ancient  Germans  live  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  free  presence  of  NaturCo  They  celebrated  their  feasts  on  the 
meadows  and  under  the  trees  of  the  forests,  under  the  leafy  roof,  and  amid  the 
refreshing  fragrance  of  the  woods  and  flowers.  When  the  Christian  priests  built  their 
Christian  churches  for  the  Gennan  people  on  Germtm  soil,  they  sought  to  compensate 
it  for  its  groves,  its  living  temples,  by  imitating  in  stone  the  green  arches  and  aisles 
of  the  forest ;  the  groups  of  slender  pillars  in  the  nave  of  Gothic  buildings  with  their 
shafts  springing  heavenward  and  their  capitals  of  leaves  are  the  living  trees  of  the 
Holy  Grove,  the  overarching  verdure  of  Nature  petrified  into  the  house  of  God. 

The  groves,  the  holy  oaks,  and  wells  were  never  objects  of  worship  for  the  mass 
of  the  Germans  ;  although  their  gathering  places  were  near  the  "  Holy  Well,"  in  the 
"  Holy  Wood."  The  German  did  not  address  the  well,  or  the  oak  ;  he  prayed  beside 
the  well,  or  beside  the  oak  in  the  "  holy  precinct  of  the  wood."  He  prayed  to  the 
god,  whom  he  did  not  regard  as  dwelling  in  the  well  or  the  tree.  The  well  was  holy 
in  his  eyes,  the  leafy  roof  was  hallowed,  where  offerings  were  made  to  the  gods,  and 
where  the  spoils  of  victory  consecrated  to  the  gods,  spoils  of  gold  and  silver,  were 
hung  on  the  boughs  and  twigs  of  the  trees.  As  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  song  and 
music  were  the  essential  parts  of  divine  worship  as  well  as  the  offerings,  so,  among 
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the  ancient  Gennans,  song  and  music  accompanied  the  offering ;  theu'  sacred  feasts 
were  like  the  Greek  feasts,  clieerful,  popular  festivals. 

The  ofterings  were  eatables  of  every  sort.  If  an  individual  was  oifcrmg,  he  offered 
flowers,  corn,  fruits,  milk,  honey  ■;  at  the  offerings  of  a  community  or  of  a  whole  tribe, 
beasts  were  offered,  cattle,  swine,  goats,  kids,  tame  fowls,  stags  and  roe-deer.  The 
most  precious  offering  was  the  horse  ;  the  flesh  of  tlie  horse  was  deemed  by  the  ancient 
German  a  dainty  dish.  Only  a  certain  portion  of  the  victim  was  oftered  to  the  god ; 
all  the  rest  the  people  consumed,  boiled,  baked  or  roasted.  Every  head  of  a  house 
was  the  priest  who  offered  for  his  own  family.  As  there  was  no  priestly  caste,  no 
j)riests,  such  as  existed  in  Egypt,  Judea,  and  elsewhere,  the  most  ancient  German 
language  does  not  possess  a  word  to  denote  priesthood,  or  designate  a  priest.  The 
names  Ewart,  Gudja,  Weiha,  Siiiito  mean  only  "  the  guardians  of  human  and  divine 
law,"  jadge,  offerer,  keeper  of  order  in  w^ar,  of  peace  at  home,  the  minister  of  justice, 
the  executor  of  the  punishments  decreed  by  the  law.  Had  such  a  close  priestliood 
existed  among  the  heathen  Germans,  Christianity  would  have  met  with  much  greater 
opposition.  A  priestly  caste  would  have  established  priestly  dominion,  unyielding, 
pertinacious,  kindling  the  people  to  fanaticism. 

At  no  time  and  in  no  place  has  any  priesthood  of  any  religion  in  the  world,  taught 
and  prophesied  the  downfall  of  their  gods,  their  doctrine  and  their  worship.  Such 
priesthoods,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  taught  the  eternity  of  tlieir  religions,  and 
the  restriction  of  salvation  to  the  pale  thereof,  and  judged  every  doubt  to  be  deserving 
of  death.  Those,  however,  who  presided  over  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  formed  the 
theology  of  the  ancient  Germans,  were  so  devoid  of  all  priestcraft  that  they  included 
in  their  teaching  and  in  their  belief  the  future  downfall  of  their  gods.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Edda  concerning  "  The  twilight  of  the  gods."  By  this  fearfully 
beautiful  expression  is  denoted  the  time  when  the  world  of  gods  shall  be  destroyed, 
when  only  AUfather  I'emains  and  fashions  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  ^^  The  old 
Germanic  view  of  the  world  involved  the  consciousness  of  its  internal  dissolution, 
which  was  to  become  a  point  of  transition  to  a  higher  world,  a  world  reconciled  to 
itself;  the  spirit  of  the  German  and  the  Northman  had  unconsciously  a  prophetic 
presentiment  of  its  future  completion  in  Christianity." 

The  supreme  direction  of  divine  service,  and  especially  the  sacrifice,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  representative  of  the  district  elected  by  the  inhabitants ;  in  case  of  war, 
in  the  hands  of  the  elected  general  of  the  kingless  tribes,  in  the  hands  of  the  elected 
king  where  that  officer  existed.  The  position  of  those  who  directed  religious  woi'ship 
was  in  all  its  degrees  dependent  on  election,  and  on  election  by  the  people  and  from 
the  people.  The  conception  of  a  distinction  between  priest  and  layman  was  quite 
foreign  to  tlie  old  German  intellect. 

Wheresoever  a  hierarchy,  a  dominant  priesthood,  has  long  had  the  upper  hand,  it 
has  corrupted  morals,  enfeebled  the  people,  and  produced  religious,  political,  national 
decay.  When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  fifteen  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  fall  of  the  ancient  world,  we  see  that  the  Germanic  nations  have  had,  and 
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still  have,  the  high  vocation  of  becoming  and  being  the  tme  bearers  of  Christian  idea» 
and  culture,  of  rejuvenating  and  reformmg  the  world.  By  accepting  Christianity,  the 
Germans  were  endowed  with  strength  and  capacity  for  this  lofty  task ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion  obtamed  among  the  Gemians  and  by  the  Germans  that  which  made  it 
capable  of  being  the  miiversal  religion ;  no  development  of  Christianity  was  possible 
under  political  and  priestly  despotism  and  among  slaves  as  in  the  Eastern  empire ;  in 
the  striking  words  of  Bunsen,  "  Both  ancient  Rome  and  Christian  Constantinople  died 
of  Christianity — the  former  because  she  persecuted  it  as  her  bitterest  and  deadliest 
foe,  the  other  because  she  cramped  the  ideas  of  Christianity  by  dead  formulae  and 
external  discipHne,  and  erected  in  place  of  the  Christian  people  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  absolute  emperor  and  the  imperial  court.  Christian  Rome  kept  herself  alive 
partly  by  traditionary  influence  and  practical  sagacity,  partly  by  means  of  a  young 
rising  nationality,  by  means  of  the  Germans." 

The  common  sense  and  love  of  liberty  of  the  Gennans  did  not  admit  a  priesthood 
in  heathen  times,  and  the  Church  required  centuries  to  gain  the  upper  hand  over  the 
spu-it  of  freedom.  The  cu'cumstance  that  the  German  nation  had  kept  itself  so  long 
free  from  a  dommant  priesthood  gave  it  the  strength  necessary  to  renew  the  effete 
world,  and  to  propagate  the  Christianity  transplanted  from  its  Eastern  birthplace  to 
European  soil.  In  this  air  of  freedom  alone  could  Christianity  become  capable  of 
beino;  what  it  has  become,  and  what  it  w^ill  be. 

We  read  indeed  that  there  were  priestesses  of  the  gods  among  the  Germans,  a 
priesthood  of  the  female  sex.  This  is  a  confusion  of  the  prophetesses  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  with  priestesses. 

The  Roman  historian  writes  :  "  The  Germans  believe  that  something  holy  and  pro- 
phetic dwells  in  woman ;  her  responses  are  not  despised,  her  utterances  neglected. 
We  saw  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  that  Weleda  was  esteemed  by  many  as  a  divinity. 
And  before  her  they  w^orshipped  Albruna  (Aurinia,  Allruna)  and  many  others,  not 
from  flattery,  nor  as  though  they  were  making  them  deities."  Here  the  Wise 
Women  are  meant,  whose  utterances  were  venerated  in  the  belief  that  they  possessed 
the  gift  of  seeing  into  futurity. 

The  German  heathens  believed  that  some  persons  were  endow^ed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  with  the  prophetic  glance  and  word.  They  di-ew  prophecies  from  the 
neighing  and  snorting  of  the  consecrated  liorses,  which  were  kept  in  honor  of  the 
gods  in  the  holy  groves,  and  selected  for  sacrifice,  and  from  other  "  true  tokens,"  from 
the  flight  and  cry  of  birds.  The  latter  came  perhaps  from  the  Romans.  But  the 
ancient  Germans  especially  believed  in  lots  as  a  means  to  learn  the  wall  of  God  and 
the  future,  to  discover  the  truth  in  doubtful  cases,  to  ascertain  the  criminal  when 
many  were  accused  or  suspected  of  some  evil  deed.  In  important  cases,  divisions  of 
inheritances  were  made  by  lot.  There  were  two  methods  of  divining  by  lot — drawing 
lots  and  casting  lots ;  the  last-mentioned  was  employed  to  learn  future  events. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


POETRY  AND    SONG— THE   GERIklAN   LANGUAGE,  AND  LATIN  CULTURE  DOWN  TO 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  CARLOVINGIANS. 


AMONG  the  Germans,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  not  priests 
but  poets  made  the  lays  of 
gods  and  heroes ;  faith  and 
virtue,  courage  and  justice 
were  presented,  not  in  prose 
but  in  poetry ;  the  histories 
of  gods  and  heroes  Uved  for 
centuries  only  in  songs  which 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
During  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  this,  men  talked  about  the 
old  German  bards,  as  though 
our  forefathers  had  had  a 
school  of  bards  like  the  Gauls 
— a  close  coi*poration  of  poets 
and  singers.  Such  an  insti- 
tution never  existed  either  in 
the  north  or  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. Any  one,  be  he  who  he 
might,  composed  and  sang,  any 
one  to  whom  God  had  given 
poetic  fancy  or  a  musical  voice. 
The  German  nation  in  aU 
its  branches  is  more  highly 
dowered  than  any  people  in 
the  world  with  the  gifts  neces- 
sary for  poetry — richness  of 
fancy,  depth  of  feeling,  a  warm  heart  for  nature,  an  open,  penetrating  eye  for  nature 
and  life.     The  greatest  poet  of  the  world,  as  far  af^  the  mastery  of  these  above-men- 
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tioiied  particulars  is  concerned,  Shakespeare,  is  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  by  the  comparison 
of  the  mediaeval  poems  produced  in  England,  we  can  ascertain  the  difference  between 
the  productions  of  the  Romanic,  the  Gaelic,  and  the  German  portions  of  the  mixed 
population  of  Great  Britain. 

Nothing  except  the  Edda  has  come  down  in  the  form  of  lays  from  the  heathen 
period.  Tliese  lays  from  the  far  north  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty  ;  even  the  best 
of  them  are  distinguished  only  by  power  and  a  certain  grandeur,  and  boldness  which  at 
times  border  on  wildness  of  imagery.  Their  charm  lies  not  in  their  beauty  but  in 
their  suljHinity,  in  their  value  for  our  knowledge  of  the  religious  views  of  the  old 
Germans. 

'Yet  much  in  these  lays  is  not  merely  powerful,  bold,  or  subhme,  but  of  a  poetic 
beauty.  It  is  with  them  as  with  the  folded  rosebud,  which  conceals  the  hues  and 
perfume  of  the  flower  till  the  beams  of  the  sun  open  it.  Erik  liaison,  a  learned  Ice- 
lander of  the  seventeenth  century,  busied  himself  for  ten  years  vdth  the  fifth  lay  of 
the  elder  Edda,  Odin's  Hrafna-galdur  (Odin's  Raven -song)  without  being  able  to 
understand  it ;  to  him  and  the  other  Scandinavians  it  remained  the  darkest  and  most 
enigmatical  of  the  whole  Edda.  But  Uhland,  a  son  of  the  German  south,  a  poet  with 
poetic  creative  power,  and  an  eye  for  beauty  even  in  foreign  poetic  forms,  explained 
to  the  Icelandei's,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  the  verses  composed  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  by  one  of  their  own  poets  centuries  before.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
goddess  Iduna  expressed  in  her  name  the  conception  of  renewal,  that  she  is  tlie 
returning  spring,  the  fresh  summer-green  in  grass  and  leaf;  her  abduction  by  the 
giant-eagle  is  the  loss  of  foliage  by  the  tree,  the  loss  of  verdure  by  the  mead  through 
the  rude  breath  of  the  winds  of  autumn  and  winter.  When  Iduna  sinks  down  from 
the  World-Ash,  and  dwells  in  the  valleys  with  Norni's  daughter,  the  night,  she  is,  liere 
also,  the  leafy  verdure  in  which  the  burgeoning  power  of  nature  displays  itself,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  fair  goddess  who  rules  in  the  realm  of  vegetation  is  the 
autumn.  When  the  Edda  says  that  the  rape  of  Iduna  made  the  gods  old  and  gray, 
this  means  nothing  else  than  that  the  gods  see  in  the  approach  of  winter  an  emblem 
of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  that  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  they  are  seized  with 
darkening  forebodings,  a  feeling  of  which  we  cannot  divest  ourselves.  When  the 
leaves  are  scattered  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  nature  seems  to  us  to  grow  old,  and  we  to 
grow  old  with  her.  When  in  the  Edda,  Loki,  the  god  of  the  underworld,  is  com- 
pelled by  the  gods  to  bring  back  Iduna,  he  brings  her  back  in  the  form  of  a  nut, 
by  which  the  giant-eagle,  who  had  carried  her  off,  loses  his  life ;  that  is,  says  Uhland, 
the  seed-corn  from  which  the  dead  world  of  plants  is  yearly  renewed  in  verdure. 
The  gods  themselves  are  made  young  again  by  Iduna's  return,  that  is,  by  the  spring. 

The  poetical  character  of  this  view  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  This  kind  of  poetry 
did  not  indeed  come  from  the  inspiring  gleams  which  Zeus  shot  into  the  heart  of  the 
Greek  poet ;  it  has  not  the  Greek  grace,  but  yet  it  is  poetry,  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  German  myth  of  the  origin  of  poetry.  Odin,  so  runs  the  old  Norse  myth,  pos- 
sesses the  vat  of  divine  mead,  the  gods'  draught  of  immortality.     To  whomsoever 
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of  mortals  he  gives  this  precious  tlraught,  to  hun  he  imparts  at  the  same  time  the 
creative  fency,  the  gift  of  poetry. 

In  addition  to  tlie  lays  in  which  the  legends  of  gods  and  heroes  found  expression, 
the  Germans  had  battle-songs,  and  songs  to  be  sung  at  the  banquet  and  around  the 
family  hearth.  According  to  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  they  sang  their  songs  of  battle 
by  their  camp-fires  in  the  night  before  the  fight,  in  the  morning  before  the  combat 
began,  and  again  when  victory  had  been  won.  To  the  cultivated  Italian  ear  tlie 
melodies  of  these  lays  were  unmusical,  the  voices  of  the  German  singers  "like  the  cry 
of  strident  birds,"  hollow,  rough,  of  savage  gayety,  rugged  as  the  German  tongue. 
And  yet  the  character  of  the  German  songs  and  melodies  must  have  been  widely 
di  tie  rent  from  the  character  of  the  Scandinavian  melodies  and  lays — must  have  been 
less  savage,  less  fantastic,  less  monstrous.  The  accounts  given  by  Jornandes  of  the 
Goths,  and  by  Paul  Warnefried  of  the  Lombards,  confirm  this ;  these  authors,  treating 
of  the  oldest  periods  of  these  German  tribes,  resolve  into  prose,  and  give  as  history 
what  was  originally  nothing  but  poetry,  historical  poetry,  the  smaller  epic,  the 
popular  ballad,  marked  by  the  repose  which  is  the  characteristic  of  epic  poetry, 
quite  difterent  from  the  lyrical  character  of  the  Eddaic  lays  vdth  their  abrupt  and 
meagre  melodies,  their  wild  transitions,  their  deep  tones,  their  obscure  compression. 

The  Goths  made  early  advances  in  civilization  ;  and  Jornandes,  at  first  private 
secretary  to  the  king  of  the  Alans,  then  bishop  of  Cortona,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  speaks  expressly  of  such  historical  lays,  in  which  his  countrymen  sang  of  their 
old  kings  and  their  deeds.  According  to  him,  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  Ethespamara, 
Hanala,  Fridigern,  and  Vidikola  were  sung  at  the  court  of  the  Gothic  kings  and  by 
the  people.  Fridigern,  indeed,  appears  in  such  a  fashion  in  his  history,  tliat  what  he 
relates  concerning  him  as  historical  fact  is,  if  judged  by  the  contents,  simple  poetry. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  historian  at  the  court  of  the  Gothic  king  wrote 
Latin  only,  and  extracted  from  these  historical  poems  merely  the  actual  facts  without 
giving  us  one  of  these  smaller  epics  in  its  poetic  body  and  soul.  He  used  these  old 
lays  after  his  own  fashion ;  he  left  aside  what  was  poetry,  the  remainder  he  turned 
into  historical  prose.  It  is  possible  that  the  Christian  monk  Jornandes  was  reluctant 
to  preserve  and  propagate  the  heathen  poems  of  his  people  with  their  gods  and  god- 
desses, their  warlike  pride,  their  defiant  spirit  of  freedom. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jornandes  not  merely  had  heard  these  lays,  but  had 
read  them  in  manuscript  at  the  court  of  the  great  king  Theodorich.  Theodorich  must 
have  taken  down  and  secured  by  writing  all  the  songs  in  which  his  people  sang  their 
old  kings  and  heroes,  as  far  as  they  were  yet  unwritten.  Theodorich,  who  lived 
wholly  for  education,  w-ho  had  books  translated  and  abstracted,  who  had  Latin  ai:d 
Gothic  taught,  could  not  have  neglected  the  history  of  his  people  and  his  race  which 
then  existed  in  the  heroic  ballads.  The  fact  that  Jornandes  did  not  bodily  insert 
these  songs  of  his  people  in  his  history,  may  point  to  the  conclusion  that  he  found 
them  univei-sally  remembered  and  ciu'rent  in  the  mouths  of  his  countr}Tnen. 

Nothing,  therefore,  in  its  original  form  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  rich  cycle  of 
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poetry  which  the  Lombards  possessed ;  but  its  beauty  can  be  seen  in  the  prose  of 
Paul  the  son  of  Warnefried.  It  is  genuine  German  hfe  and  poetry ;  the  Lombard,  a 
foe  to  everything  Roman,  kept  his  poetry  and  modes  of  hfe  genuinely  German.  Such 
are  the  rich  poetic  materials  which  Paul  has  broken  up  tlie  rhythm  of,  and  given  as 
prose  in  somewhat  unpolished  Latin.  They  are  pure  poetry ;  here  a  noble  fragment 
of  a  heroic  lay,  there  some  animated,  tragically  beautiful  romance.  Such  are  the 
deatli  of  Rodulf,  the  death  of  Ferdulf,  the  youthful  deeds  and  knighting  of  Alboin, 
the  enmity  of  Grimwald  and  Bertarit,  Authari's  wooing  of  Theodolinda,  the  vengeance 
of  Rosamund,  and  others.  How  beautiful  in  their  original  form  must  these  ballads 
and  songs  have  been  when  they  are  still  so  beautiful  in  the  heavy  varnish  and  dull 
tone  of  color  which  Paul  has  spread  over  them  ! 

It  was  only  natural  that  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  the  Germans,  the  priests  of  the  Church  should  strive  to  suppress  all  reminis- 
cences of  heathenism,  all  that  was  heathen  in  content,  especially  the  heathen  lays 
of  gods  and  heroes.  Here  and  there  some  priest,  some  convert  who  had  taken 
orders,  may  have  made  an  exception,  and  strolling  smgers,  often  bhnd,  continued  to 
sing  the  old  lays  to  the  peasantry,  and  the  peasants  sang  them  among  themselves, 
beyond  doubt,  in  secret.  For  ecclesiastical  punishment  were  in  terms  denounced 
against  "the  singing  of  heathen  lays,"  as  against  all  heathen  worship,  not  merely 
against  runes  and  spells,  but  against  praying  to  rocks  or  wells,  and  against  all  the 
heathen  festivals  except  those  which  the  Church  had  wisely  made  Christian. 

Even  Charles  the  Great  was  compelled  by  his  system  to  persecute  the  old  heathen 
poems,  as  his  object  was  to  extu-pate  with  fire  and  sword  all  traces  of  heathenism, 
and  to  plant  Christianity  in  its  place.  Wlien  the  merits  of  Charles  towards  old  Ger- 
man poetiy  are  praised,  two  perfectly  difterent  things  are  confounded.  As  far  as  lay 
in  his  power  he  rooted  out  the  old  German  poetry,  the  heathen  ballads  of  gods  and 
heroes ;  and  when  he  collected  the  old  lays,  he  did  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  to  the  people  in  a  collected  form,  or  as  a  cycle  of  sagas,  but  of  preserving  them 
in  writing  for  the  libraries  of  the  learned.  We  have  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  he  wished  to  make  them  popular.  He  could  not  indeed  have  done  so  without 
encouraging  heathenism  among  the  newly -converted  Germans,  who  were  ready 
enough  to  relapse  to  the  old  faith.  It  is  certain  that  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Charles,  these  lays  were  used  for  learned  purposes  in  the  convents,  for  German 
language  and  histoiy. 

Charles  honored  the  German  language  as  his  mother  tongue,  and  strove  earnestly 
to  ennoble  it  and  make  it  a  literary  language.  Policy  suggested  that  he  ought  to  give 
a  common  speech  to  the  German  races  which  he  had  formed  into  a  political  and 
religious  community,  and  develop  the  German  language  to  greater  uniformity.  The 
dialects  of  North  and  South  Germany  were  wide  apart.  Between  them  lay  the  Frank 
dialect,  and  the  Frank  country  on  the  Main  and  Middle  Rliine.  This  dialect  offered 
itself  as  an  intermediary,  and  bond  of  connection  between  the  north  and  the  south ; 
he  made  it  the  court  language,  and  at  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to 
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in  liking  a  German  grammar.  For  this  end  he  may  have  used  the  old  lays  and  sagas. 
But  as  even  the  liberal-nunded  Alcuin  opposed  the  retention  of  tiiese  lays  where 
they  still  survived  among  the  people,  and  the  revival  of  them  vvluM-e  they  had  been 
forgotten,  we  may  guess  how  the  other  Christian  clergy  regarded  them.  Charles 
did  not  complete  even  his  calendar ;  we  oiJy  owe  to  him  the  German  names  of  the 
months — Wintermonat,  Ilornung,  Ostermonat.  and  tlu^  like — and  the  preservation  of 
the  ancient  names  of  the  week. 

Seven  years  after  the  death  of  Charles,  there  still  existed  in  the  convent  of  Reich- 
enau,  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  a  number  of  heathen  baUads  used  for  linguistic  pur- 
poses. Lewis  the  Pious,  however,  was  induced  to  destroy,  as  heathen  abonnnations, 
the  ballads  collected  by  his  father,  the  unique  monuments  of  the  oldest  poetry  and 
history  of  the  Gennans.  At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  poems  of  the  Lombards  of 
the  heathen  period,  the  sources  from  which  Paul  Warnefried  drew  his  materials,  were 
destroyed  by  a  false  zeal  for  ^Christianity.  It  may  be  that  the  orders  of  Lewis  tlie 
Pious  were  not  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  that  some  fragments  escaped  from  which 
the  Nibelungenlied  and  other  epic  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages  grew  up. 

Charles,  however,  did  much  less  for  his  native  language  than  he  has  received  credit 
for.  He  ordered,  indeed,  sermons  to  be  preached  in  German,  and  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life  issued  a  command  that  every  bishop  shoidd  preach  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
He  died,  however,  before  this  was  carried  out,  and  all  the  learned  men  of  his  court 
wrote  in  Latin.  Latin  was  the  official  language  of  the  imperial  chancery,  Latin  was 
the  language  of  religious  worship,  and  in  Latin  the  monks  composed  their  verses. 
Latin  was  the  language  of  the  Church  ;  the  learned  men  among  the  Germans,  almost 
exclusively  clergymen  educated  in  the  convent,  w^ould  have  dreaded  to  appear 
deficient  in  Christian  spirit  if  they  had  zealously  devoted  themselves  to  the  heathen 
German  language. 

The  researches  of  the  students  of  old  Gemian  agree  in  one  point,  however  much 
they  differ  in  others  :  that  many  of  the  lays  respectmg  gods  and  heroes  fled  across  sea 
when  persecuted  by  priestly  fanaticism,  and  hid  themselves  in  a  noi-thern  garb  in  the 
lays  of  the  Edda. 

It  was  chiefly  by  the  civihzation  and  language  of  ancient  Rome  that  Charles  tlie 
Great  sought  to  form  the  nations  of  his  wide  empire ;  and  this  cultivation  of  Latin 
was  the  means  of  bringing  the  Germans  into  connection  with  the  treasures  of  classical 
antiquity.  He  made,  indeed,  only  a  beginning;  his  death  brought  tlnngs  to  a  stand; 
after  the  light  which  he  lit,  and  which  went  out  soon  after  him,  thick  darkness  again 
spread  itself  The  introduction  and  the  predominance  of  this  foreign  material,  while 
it  was  of  some  use,  at  the  same  time  were  injurious;  they  checked  the  independent 
development  of  the  German  national  spirit. 

Charles  the   Great  was  not  only  king  of  the  Germans,  but  head  of  an  empire 

embracing  the  southwestern  part   of  the  European   continent  almost   entirely,  and 

stretching  far  to  the  north  and  east.     As  such  he  could  not  take  the  position  towards 

German  speech  and  hterature  which  is  so  falsely  attributed  to  him ;  he  remained  true 
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through  life  to  his  leading  idea— to  give  to  a  barbarian  world  true  religion,  civiliza- 
tion, unity,  and  prosperity  by  diffusing  education  and  culture. 

He  is  reaUy  the  founder  of  "  a  new  culture-period."  But  at  the  same  time  it  is. 
clear  that  the  changes  introduced,  in  this  respect,  by  the  energy  and  activity  of 
Charles,  the  gains  and  losses  resulting  therefrom,  must  be  traced  back  to  the  other 
older  conditions,  primitive  rehgion,  poetry  and  song. 


CHAPTER  XT! 


THE  FAMILY— LAWS,  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  CUSTOMS -CHANGES  THEREIN  EFFECTED 
BY  CHARLES  THE  GREAT— FOUNDATION  OF  A  PURE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 


■  N  the  historical  period  of  the  Geraian  nations  there  is  no  epoch  at 
which  a  general  uniformity  existed  among  the  various  races,  tribes  or 
branches.  The  tribes  which  bordered  on  the  Romans,  were  the  first 
to  be  touched  by  the  influences  of  Roman  civilization.  But  apart 
from  such  variations  arising  from  the  influence  of  neighbors  and  from, 
intercourse  with  them,  as  well  as  from  the  protracted  rule  of  Rome 
over  considerable  portions  of  Germany,  the  other  German  tribes  which 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  foreigners  exhibited  great  differences 
from  each  other.  There  was  no  unity  but  a  multiplicity,  a  multiplicity  such  as  exists 
to-day,  but  greater  in  old  times  than  it  is  now.  Even  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
various  tribes,  the  climate,  the  soil,  were  widely  different.  But  according  to  the 
impartial  testimony  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  remarkable  mental  and  physical 
characteristics  gave  even  in  the  earliest  days  a  national  stamp  to  the  majority  of  the 
German  tribes. 

The  centuries  of  German  history  through  which  we  have  just  gone,  show  that  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  this  nation  of  many  members  down  to  the  period  which 
our  narrative  has  reached,  were  simplicity  of  manners,  domestic  chastity  and  modesty, 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  seasoned  by  exertion,  a  proud,  defiant  spirit  of  freedom, 
a  cheerful  disposition  in  life  and  death.  But  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  we 
have  no  longer  the  beautiful  traits  so  lauded  by  Tacitus  ;  at  all  events,  we  find  no 
longer  in  the  higher  circles  German  fidelity  and  inviolable  tiTith ;  both  had  been 
corrupted  by  priestcraft  and  statecraft. 

Figure,  countenance,  complexion,  hair  were  so  universally  the  same  among  the 
Germans,  that  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  white  skin,  tall  stature  and  limbs  in  proportion 
thereto,  are  given  by  the  Romans  as  the  bodily  characteristics  of  the  whole  German 
family  of  nations,  of  women  as  well  as  of  men.  The  blue  of  the  eye  has  naturally 
many  varieties  ;  all  the  Germans  were  at  no  period  seven  foot  and  over ;  light  hair 
comprehends  flaxen,  golden,  auburn  and  red ;  these  varieties  of  light  hair  in  the  course 
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of  the  first  centuries  had  alongside  them  brown  and  black  hair  in  Geraian  families 
through  intermarriage  with  neighboring  Gauls  or  Slaves  or  Romans,  and  brown  and 
black  eyes  soon  were  vieing  with  eyes  of  blue. 

The  physical  and  mental  traits  of  the  Gennans  created  in  the  Romans  an  irre- 
sistible impression  that  here  was  a  people  of  a  noble  nature.  "  Great  are  their  bodies,'' 
said  Agi-ippa,  '^  greater  their  souls."  The  poet  Lucan,  whose  soul  was  filled  with  a 
Ion  "in  o-  for  freedom  which  he  saw  no  longer  in  the  Roman  world,  uttered  the  expres- 
sion,  "  Freedom  is  a  German  possession."  Only  among  the  Germans  could  he  find 
men  of  free  souls  and  of  freedom,  men  with  a  deep  sense  of  honor  and  integrity. 
Ca3sar  indeed  erroneously  attributes  to  the  proud  love  of  freedom  which  marked  the 
Gennan  race,  their  habit  of  living  in  scattered  dwellings,  a  habit  explained  by  Tacitus 
as  arising  from  anxiety  to  avoid  danger  of  fire.  Such  a  habit  exists  in  Upper  Swabia 
and  Bavaria  and  the  deeper  lying  parts  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  once  existed  throughout 
all  Germany,  but  not  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Cassar  or  Tacitus.  The  modern 
farmer  of  Bavaria  or  Wiirtemberg  in  his  isolated  farm-house  and  its  appurtenances, 
is  not,  any  more  than  his  ancestors,  filled  with  ideas  of  freedom  and  independence,  or 
with  a  dread  of  fire.  He  dwells  in  tliis  lonely  fashion  because  the  soil  has  not  the 
means  of  supporting  man  or  beast  in  larger  settlements.  Much  more  must  this  have 
been  the  case  in  early  times  when  agriculture  was  at  a  low  stage.  The  notion  that 
this  isolated  mode  of  living  was  universal  or  at  least  common  for  centuries,  still 
survives  in  many  minds.  Two  passages  of  Tacitus  have  given  occasion  for  it,  passages 
where  he  says  "  the  Gemians  do  not  endure  cities  on  their  territory,  because  confine- 
ment behmd  waUs  injures  free  spirit,  and  makes  men  effeminate  and  servile."  But 
Tacitus  has  other  passages  contradicting  these  ;  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
history  we  have  told  that  Juhus  Caesar  found  twelve  cities  and  four  hundred  villages 
of  Germans  in  Germania  Parva,  as  the  Romans  named  the  districts  on  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Rhine. 

In  the  interior  there  were  indeed  only  few  cities,  but  great  villages,  forts  and 
castles.  In  the  border  lands  they  not  only  occupied  the  cities  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Romans,  but  erected  extensive  fortifications  where  they  found  none  existing. 
War  with  the  Romans  compelled  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  to  this  step.  That  the 
Gennans  preferred  the  freedom  of  the  woods  and  open  country  to  life  in  a  fortified 
town  is  quite  natural ;  but  where  necessity  dictates,  inclination  gives  way. 

Freedom,  in  the  case  of  nations  and  individuals,  depends  very  much  on  the 
absence  of  wants  ;  when  men  have  many  w^ants,  they  become  mutually  dependent. 
The  independence  of  a  free  man  rests  in  our  days  on  the  simpHcity  of  his  fife  and  the 
life  of  his  family.  In  the  days  of  our  ancestors  their  mode  of  fife  and  their  dwellings 
were  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  latter  were  as  simple  as  those  of  the  settler  in  the 
West,  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  thatched  with  straw  or  rushes,  Hke  the  houses  in 
Swabia  and  Upper  Bavaria,  and  painted  in  brilliant  colors.  The  nobles  and  rich  men 
had,  even  in  the  first  centuries,  better  and  larger  abodes— the  former  possessing  forti- 
fied houses  resembling  the  Italian  and  medieval  German  castles,  with  wall  and  ditch 
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and  towers  of  stone ;  the  latter  having  their  homesteads  inclosed  by  a  wall,  and  liouses 
partly  or  wholly  of  stone,  if  such  material  was  at  hand.  Such  are  the  houses  still  in 
many  parts  of  South  Germany  among  the  rural  population. 

In  the  districts  just  named,  the  country-folk  are  shnple  in  their  dress,  and  involun- 
tarily i-emind  us  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  remarks  on  the  simphcity  of  German 
garb.  Like  the  Greeks,  who  were  very  late  in  adopting  the  use  of  a  coverino-  for  the 
head,  the  ancient  German,  as  a  rule,  had  his  head  bare  ;  the  only  exceptions  were  in 
case  of  bad  weather,  war  or  festivals.  Their  own  abundant  hair,  the  result  of  a  simple 
and  virtuous  life,  was  at  once  the  protection  and  tlie  ornament  of  the  head,  an  orna- 
ment on  which  they  set  much  store.  Yet  the  hat  was  in  tlie  earliest  period  both 
known  and  used,  as  w\is  the  helmet  in  war ;  biit  both  were  worn  only  when  necessaiy. 
That  they  wore  in  tunes  of  war  the  heads  of  wild  beasts  for  the  purpose  of  makino- 


themselves  seem  taller  and  more  terrible  to  the  enemy,  a  practice  flilsely  attributed 
by  the  Romans  to  the  Kymri,  is  a  statement  clearly  fabulous  ;  Tacitus  remarks  that 
such  heads  of  beasts  were  not  worn  by  the  Germans.  The  skin  of  the  wolf,  furs  of 
all  sorts,  protected  them  against  the  weather.  The  wolf-skin  was  worn  in  winter  in 
Southern  GeiTnany  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Cloaks  of  wool,  fastened 
with  a  brooch  or  clasp  on  the  shoulder,  were  soon  used  ;  under  the  cloak  they  wore  a 
jerkin,  in  winter  of  wool,  in  summer  of  Hnen,  with  a  bright-colored,  generally  red 
border.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  house,  not  the  female  slaves  as  in  Roman 
and  Greek  palaces,  spun  and  wove  the  flax,  and  made  both  the  woolen  and  linen 
clothes.  This  was  part  of  a  housewife's  pride,  and  even  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Great  usually  wore  no  clothes  but  those  made  by  his  wives  and  liis  daughters.  Vests, 
breeches  and  shirts  were  also  adopted  in  early  times  by  the  Germans,  who,  when 
they  served  as  auxiharies  in  the  Roman  araiies,  made  these  articles  of  dress  generaL 
The  usual  female  dress  was  a  linen  robe  confined  by  a  belt,  a  woolen  mantle  or  fur 
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jacket  in  bad  weather.  The  woolen  material  had  many  an  ornament  embroidered 
by  then-  hands,  and  cheaper  skins  had  trunmings  added  of  more  costly  furs.  The 
innate  sense  of  beauty  which  in  the  very  earliest  time  was  the  dowry  of  the  Germans, 
could  not  remain  in  the  background,  but  sought  to  adorn  the  person.  The  old  tombs, 
which  have  been  opened  in  great  numbers,  exhibit  ornaments  of  precious  metals, 
gold  and  silver  necklaces,  bracelets,  rings,  clasps  of  aU  kinds,  as  in  general  use  not  only 
among  women  but  among  men.     But  excess  and  every  kind  of  luxury  was  unknown 

to  both  sexes  till  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem and  luxury  of  Rome  came  into 
German  territory. 

For  centuries  the  noblest  ornament 
of  womankind  was  deemed  to  be  the 
inward  ornament  of  a  domestic  spirit, 
of  a  noble  housewifery  which  knew  and 
loved  the  cares  and  labors  of  a  house, 
w^hich  superintended  the  whole  house- 
hold, men  and  maids,  which  kept  up 
the  good  old  customs,  according  to 
which  the  mother  and  daughters  of  the 
liouse  bore  a  hand  in  all  housewifely 
business.  But  a  woman's  greatest  glory 
externally  was  her  long  golden  hair. 
So  highly  valued  was  this  beauty,  that 
in  the  districts  where  an  intermixture 
with  Gauls  or  Romans  had  produced 
black  or  brown  hair  in  men  and  women 
(as  in  modern  Hesse,  the  Netherlands 
and  Nassau),  both  sexes  at  a  very  early 
period  used  a  dye  to  give  their  black 
or  brown  locks  the  blonde  hue  they  so 
much  loved.  The  men  and  women  of 
Germany,  we  need  not  say,  were  actu- 
ated by  the  highest  moral  principles; 
tliey  wished  to  show  their  personal  free- 
dom by  the  color  of  their  hair,  and  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  from  the  men-servants  and  maid-servants  of  Slavonic  or  Gallo-Romanic  blood, 
whether  purchased  or  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  aU  blest  with  black  or  brovm  hair. 
The  ladies  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  empire  liberally  patronized  the  German  quacks 
who  sold  "  Chatti-unguent "  or  "  Batavian  Bear's  grease  "  for  the  pui-pose  of  dyeing 
the  hair.  But  they  were  not  inspired  by  moral  principles  but  by  envy  of  this  glory 
of  the  German  women,  because  light  hair,  a  rarity  among  the  Italians,  was  much 
admired  by  the  Roman  gentlemen,  who  had  lost  all  ideas  about  woman's  rights,  and 
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had  become  mere  fools  of  fasliion,  valuing  a  woman  by  the  color  of  her  hair.  Among 
the  German  men,  long  hair  was  held  in  honor.  When  the  Franks  became  kingridden 
instead  of  kingless,  the  sons  of  royal  blood  kept  the  long,  waving  hair ;  the  others  wore 
it  cropped  short.  The  Sigambri  and  a  portion  of  the  Suevi  tied  the  hair  up  on  the 
head  ;  the  other  tribes  let  it  fall  loose  on  the  neck.  This  fashion  of  long  liair  remained 
till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  mark  not  only  of  the  noble  but  of  the  free  man. 

The  food  of  the  Germans  of  all  classes  was  simple,  but  good  and  plentiful.  Flesh 
meat,  oaten  or  barley  bread,  milk,  fish  and  eggs  were  their  usual  viands.  The  chil- 
dren imbibed  their  first  strength  from  the  breasts  of  their  healthy  mothers,  and  a  diet 
chiefly  composed  of  animal  food,  gave  to  the  rising  generation  that  strength  of  limb 
and  that  energy  which  distuigidshed  them  lor  centuries.     With  their  riches  in  cattle 


and  in   game,   there  was  never  any  want   on   German   soil  of  nourishing  victuals. 
Education  formed  the  well-fed  childi'en  into  active  youths  and  maidens. 

From  childliood  to  youth  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to  bathe  in  cold  water, 
live  in  the  open  air,  endure  stomi  and  tempest  without  superfluity  of  clothing ;  the 
sports  of  their  childhood  and  youth  were  bodily  exercises,  while  the  care  of  their  cattle 
and  the  chase  helped  to  invigorate  them  the  more,  because  agriculture  in  Central  and 
Southern  Germany  was  not  an  exhausting  pursuit.  With  the  abundance  of  domestic 
animals  and  beasts  of  chase  in  most  parts  of  Gemiany  tillage  of  the  soil  was  not 
necessaiy  to  a  gi'eat  extent ;  those  members  of  the  family  who  did  not  bear  amis 
sufficed  to  care  for  the  house,  the  farai-yard,  the  land  ;  and  thus  those  in  the  prime 
of  youth  and  manhood  had  time  and  room  enough  to  hunt  not  only  deer  or  wild-boar, 
but  the  swift  thick-felled  eland,  and  the  wild  urus,  the  wild  ox  which  is  also  called 
Wiesant,  whose  horns  they  loved  to  fashion  into  drinking  cups.     The  old  German 
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saying  that  "the  chase  was  the  best  school  of  war,"  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
exploits  of  our  sporting  gentlemen  of  to-day,  but  of  the  subordinate  foresters  and  game- 
keepers browned  by  the  sun  and  storm,  who  have  furnished  for  every  war  soldiers 
that  prove  how  true  the  adage  is.  The  chase  then  differed  from  the  modern  hunt  as 
much  as  the  domestic  economy,  or  the  political  constitution  under  Charles  the  Great 
ditlered  from  those  of  to-day.  From  the  personal  supervision  exercised  by  the  high- 
bora  and  dearly  beloved  wives  of  this  great  ruler  over  the  liousehold  and  household 
cares  from  the  simpHcity  of  his  court  and  administration,  a  simplicity  inconceivable 
and  almost  incredible  to  our  contemporaries,  we  may  conclude  how  simple  were  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  ordinary  German  house. 

If  we  did  not  know  how  seiTilely  most  of  the  students  of  classical  antiquity  in 
Germany,  and  most  of  the  class  educated  by  them,  regard  every  statement  of  an  old 
Roman  writer  as  an  oracle,  and  look  on  every  word  of  every  classical  writer  as  so 
much  unalloyed  gold,  it  wovdd  be  incomprehensible  how  currency  has  been  given  to 
the  old  fable  of  a  fondness  for  strong  drink  prevailing  among  the  ancient  Germans. 
A  full  centuiy  and  a  half  before  the  tune  of  Tacitus,  the  chief  witness  alleged  for  this 
accusation,  a  love  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  common  in  the  Roman  world  among  all 
classes,  high  and  low,  not  merely  among  men  but  among  ladies  of  high,  even  of  the 
highest  rank.  Exquisite  banquets,  wine  and  enjoyment,  were  the  orders  of  the  day 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  a  senate  must  have  been  intoxicated  when 
a  Roman  emperor  ordered  it  to  pay  divine  honors,  not  to  himself,  but  to  his  favorite 
steed,  and  vAieu  it  decreed  such  honors.  As  a  contrast  to  such  senseless  resolutions 
of  senators  and  magistrates,  Tacitus,  with  his  fine  irony,  brings  forward  the  German 
practice  :  "  Questions  of  peace  and  war  the  Germans  usually  discuss  at  their  banquets, 
but  the  matter  is  debated  a  second  time  the  following  day.  They  choose  for  debate 
the  hours  when  the  heart  conceals  nothing,  when  free  utterance  is  given  to  every 
thought,  when  men  become  enthusiastic  for  great  thoughts  and  deeds.  But  they 
choose  for  resolution  the  hours  when  men  are  sober,  and  in  a  condition  to  separate 
truth  from  falsehood."  He  remarks  further,  "  To  prolong  the  drinking  bout  fiw  into 
the  night  is  among  them  no  disgrace,"  and  does  not  thereby  imply  that  this  is  a 
peculiar  propensity  of  the  Germans  in  strong  contrast  to  Roman  temperance;  he 
knew  too  well  what  were  the  banquets  of  the  empire,  where  the  revelry  was  pro- 
longed, not  only  deep  into  the  night,  but  to  the  next  morning,  where  the  potations 
were  of  the  hot  Italian  wines,  which  is  fiery  even  when  mixed  with  water,  and  w^here 
men  and  women  both  took  it  to  excess.  The  Germans  usually  drank  water  or  milk ; 
and  in  their  banquets,  while  the  haq:)  and  the  song  resounded,  they  drank  nothing  but 
beer  made  from  barley  or  oats,  or  mead,  a  concoction  of  honey  and  water.  Wine  was 
to  be  found  only  in  those  portions  of  Germany  which  bordered  on  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  for  a  full  century  after  Christ  the  use  of  wdne  was  so  rare  in  Germany  that: 
Tacitus,  in  his  selfish  patriotism,  advises  his  countrymen  to  send  to  Germany  plenty  of 
wine.  "  Only  encourage  their  love  of  drink,  and  give  them  as  much  wine  as  they  wish,, 
and  they  can  be  conquered  more  easily  by  their  own  vices  than  by  Roman  arms." 
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The  Gemians  seem  to  have  been  cautious  about  the  introduction  of  the  wines  of 
Italy  or  France.  Although  the  commercial  intercourse  witn  the  centre  of  Gennany 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  Roman  and  Gallic  merchants,  yet  wine  is  not 
enumerated  among  the  articles  most  in  demand  ;  tliese  were  woven  goods,  oraaments, 
and  liouseliold  utensils.  Down  to  the  late  Middle  Ages,  the  pure  Germans  were 
beer-drinkers;  only  the  Romanized  Germans  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  became  wine- 
bibbers.  The  hope  ot  the  old  Romans  that  the  Germans  might  degenerate  and  perish, 
by  excess  in  wine,  was  not  fultilled. 


The  chase  in  the  thick  primeval  forests  furnished  many  objects  of  trade,  pelts  and 
fells.  The  breeding  of  cattle,  which  was  facilitated  by  the  abundance  of  every  kind 
of  mast  and  fodder,  enabled  them  to  send  much  butcher-meat  to  the  Roman  terri- 
tories ;  the  hams  of  Westphalia  were  famous  and  high-priced  among  the  Romans  of 
the  empire.  Horses  were  in  great  numbers  exported  from  Gennany,  and  German 
geese  supplied  the  Romans  with  the  best  feathers  in  the  world.  For  several  centuries 
an  active  trade  in  human  hair,  the  blonde  German  hair  and  the  above-mentioned  hair- 
dye,  was  carried  on  with  Rome.  Fresh-water  pearls  from  the  rivers  and  brooks  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia,  and  amber,  were  articles  of  trade.  The  latter  was 
found  in  Saxony,  Hanover,  Swabia,  especially  in  the  amber  district  of  Samland, 
between  the  Pegel,  the  Frische  Haff,  the  Curische  Haff,  and  the  Baltic.  On  the  coast 
of  this  district,  where  much  amber  is  still  obtained,  it  was  found  not  oni}'^  in  inex- 
haustible quantities,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  of  better  quality  than  the 
76 
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amber  of  Sicily  or  Spain.  It  was  an  exceedingly  profitable  article  of  export  to  Rome, 
where  it  was  employed  in  necklaces  and  bracelets,  alike  by  the  ladies  of  the  city  and 
the  peasant-women  in  the  comitry,  and  by  the  men  in  buttons,  knife-handles,  and 
ornaments  for  weapons  of  war  and  of  the  chase.  The  Roman  physicians  sold  to 
credulous  mothers  amulets  of  amber  for  their  children,  and  used  amber  as  a  cure  of 
many  diseases.  The  sunplicity  of  life,  the  fewness  of  their  wants,  prevented  more 
extensive  commerce,  and  any  export  of  manufactures  requiring  skilled  labor.  The 
artistic  skill  of  the  Germans  confined  itself  for  centuries  to  the  making  of  weapons 
and  ornaments  in  tlie  interior  of  the  country,  to  ship -building  and  ship-decoration 
among  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the  coast. 

Slaves,  too,  were  an  article  of  com.merce ;  the  Germans  sold  into  the  Roman 
empire  prisoners  of  war  taken  from  non-German  tribes,  and  bought  slaves  in  the 
Roman,  Gallic,  and  Slavonic  markets.  In  this  they  were  no  worse  than  their  con- 
temporaries, Jews  and  heathens,  Romans  and  Greeks.  The  latter  carried  on  a  slave 
trade  even  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  intellectual  culture,  and  Athenians 
and  Spartans  both  sold  as  slaves  then-  Hellenic  countrymen  who  had  become  captives 
in  war  or  insolvent  debtors.  And  if  tlie  ancient  Germans  had  the  right  of  selling  as 
slaves  for  export  abroad  those  who  had  lost  their  personal  liberty  in  games  of  chance, 
and  used  this  right  to  sell  them  into  the  Roman  empire,  the  disgrace  of  the  proceed- 
ing should  fall  not  on  the  vendor,  but  on  the  passion  for  gamblmg  which  led  to  such 
stakes. 

This  passion  for  gambling  was  a  dark  trait  in  the  ancient  German  character.  It 
was  widespread,  and  so  immoderate  that,  in  sober,  not  in  drunken  moments,  the  free- 
man, who  had  lost  everything,  would  stake  his  freedom  on  the  last  throw,  and  if  he 
lost,  would  enter  into  slavery,  and  allow  himself  to  be  bound  and  taken  to  the  slave 
market.  '^So  great,"  writes  Tacitus,  '^is  their  adherence  to  a  bargain,  even  in  a  bad 
case :  they  call  it  honor."  The  winner  would  be  ashamed  of  having  as  a  slave  one 
who  had  been  a  freeman  and  fellow-townsman  5  the  loser  would  be  ashamed  to  live  in 
his  old  home  in  a  degraded  slavery,  and  hence  the  fonner  would  sell  to  the  Roman 
dealers  one  who  had  staked  and  lost  his  freedom.  Perhaps,  however,  many  who  had 
thus  lost  their  freedom  remained  at  home  as  vassals  or  serfs,  either  condition  being 
preferable  tx)  the  condition  of  slaves  in  Rome,  and  widely  dififerent  from  it. 

The  unfree  in  Germany  were  not  house-servants  of  their  master ;  each  had  his  own 
dwelling  and  homestead,  in  which  he  was  master.  Tlie  villein  or  serf  had  to  pay  as 
annual  tribute  a  certain  amount  of  corn,  or  cattle,  or  clothing ;  and  the  Roman  his- 
torian declares :  "  It  was  not  the  habit  of  the  free  German  to  inflict  corporal  chastise- 
ment on  slaves,  or  punish  them  by  fetters  and  forced  labor."  The  serf,  too,  had  his 
wife,  sons,  and  daughters  to  assist  him  in  his  husbandrv.  Tlie  abundance  of  di'ausrht 
iLiiimals  and  of  land  made  husbandry  easy ;  plows,  harrows,  spades,  and  pikes  were  in 
use  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical  period,  as  were  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled 
carts  ;  all  kinds  of  grain  were  raised ;  the  favorite  crop  was  barley  or  oats,  with  millet, 
turnips,  and  carrots.     German  turnips  were  so  good,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  had 
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some  sent  him  every  year.     Other  productions  of  GeiTnany  were  equally  celebrated — 
flax,  asparagus,  radishes.     The  latter  were  said  to  attain  the  size  of  a  new-born  child. 

The  simple  character  of  their  domestic  economy  checked  any  development  of  art 
and  manufacture.  The  great  capacity  of  the  Germans  for  every  kind  of  art  and 
industrial  pursuit  could  not  unfold  itsell'  as  long  as  manners  were  simple  and  wants 
few.  The  remark  made  a  few  lines  above,  that  the  Germans  of  both  sexes  were  not 
disinclined  to  improve  by  oniament  their  external  attractions,  must  be  taken  to  be  tme 
chiefly  of  those  who  had  been  in  contact  with  the  Romans,  had  been  infected  with 
Roman  fashions,  and  had  brought  to  their  homes,  from  their  campaigns  under  Roman 
standards,  various  articles  of  personal  adornment,  either  presents  bought  for  their 
wives  and  daughters,  or  distinctions  of  honor  confeiTed  by  the  emperor,  or  else  spods 
taken  in  war  against  the  Romans.  But  the  majority  of  the  Gemian  people  on 
strictly  German  teiTitory  did  not  wear  these  ornaments ;  they  were  free  from  such 
vanity  till  long  after  the  times  of  Charles  the  Great.  Silver  vessels  and  dishes  were, 
even  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ,  very  rare  in  the  houses  even  of  the 
richest  proprietors  in  Germany  under  the  rank  of  duke. 

During  a  state  ,of  society  so  simple  and  contented,  the  artistic  feeling  and  inventive 
skill  of  the  German  natui'e  could  not  grow.  The  great  capacities  of  the  German 
nature  were,  there,  but  were  there  in  repose.  Tlie  rich  retained  their  ancestral  sim- 
plicity of  life ;  the  poor  could  all  live  without  being  compelled  by  want  to  turn  to 
handicrafts  or  the  arts.  Whatever  the  Germans,  during  the  first  thousand  years  of 
their  history,  did  in  these  respects,  was  done  from  a  creative  spirit,  not  from  necessity. 

The  occupations  which  were  indispensable  for  the  mode  of  life  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many were  followed  in  the  ea]'liest  times.  The  freemen  who  were  masters  in  their 
different  crafts,  of  forging  weapons,  making  houses,  plows,  boats,  wagons,  drinking- 
horns  and  battle-horns,  metal  ornaments  and  the  like,  the  smith,  the  founder,  the 
cai'penter,  the  mason,  the  cartwriglit,  when  they  quitted  their  shops  at  the  summons 
to  war,  were  the  men  who  struck  in  battle  such  master-strikes  as  they  had  struck  on 
the  anvil  or  with  the  axe.  These  crafts  had  been  brought  by  the  Germans  from  their 
only  Arian  homes,  and  they  had  opportunity  enough  to  learn  more  from  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Gauls.  Not  merely  the  common  freeman,  but  the  highest  nobles 
sought  the  reputation  of  being  masters  in  the  smith's  art.  This  art  of  forging  weaj)ons 
was  brought  to  perfection  early,  and  German  weapons  were  eagerly  sought  for  by 
non-German  tribes,  and  were  articles  of  commerce.  The  smith's  trade  was  the  first 
Geiman  industry  in  which  orders  were  given  and  sales  made. 

The  freemen  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  were  acquainted  with  seafaring  veiy 
early.  Their  vessels  appeared  to  the  Romans  and  appear  to  us  very  imj)erfect.  But 
the  bold  voyages  of  the  Northmen,  the  expeditions  of  the  Vikings,  prove  that  those 
simple  barks  were  weU  enough  adapted  for  the  ends  of  the  Northern  adventurers  as 
long  as  they  remained  what  they  were.  Practised  swimmers  and  soldiers  from  their 
childhood,  they  lived  close  to  the  sea,  and  were  rovers  and  sometimes  conquerors,  as 
in  Britain  and  France ;  and  the  shallow,  easily-steered,  double-ended  keels  were  well 
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adapted  for  the  precipitous  coasts  of  tlieir  own  bays  and  bights,  as  well  as  for  foreign 
shores  and  the  ascent  of  foreign  streams.  The  vessels  of  the  Saxons  on  the  coast  of 
Germany  resembled  those  of  the  north. 

The  external  life  of  the  German  household  was  simple,  its  inward  life  pure  and 
happy.  The  Roman  Tacitus  regarded  as  something  sacred  the  purity  and  sincerity 
of  German  domestic  life,  and  this  purity  and  heartiness  remained  for  ten  centuries  in 
the  houses  of  the  nobles  on  pure  German  soil,  while  among  the  citizens  of  the  free 
cities  and  the  country  people,  conjugal  and  domestic  life  remained  pure  and  sincere 
till  a  century  after  the  Reformation.  It  took  a  long  time  for  foreign  innovations  to 
corrupt  the  higher  circles,  innovations  proceeding  from  Italy  at  first,  then  from  Spain 
and  France ;  and  it  took  a  still  longer  time  for  the  corrupt  influences  of  princely 
courts  or  noble  castles  to  descend  to  the  people,  and  spread  over  city  and  land.  The 
thirty  years  war  with  its  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  hordes,  first  corrupted  to  a 
•  great  extent  the  order  and  purity  of  domestic  life  among  the  citizens  and  comitry- 
folk. 
r  Marriages  were  not  entered  into  before  full  maturity ;   as  a  rule,  not  before  the 

twentieth  year  of  the  bride,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  bridegroom.  In  Rome,  under 
the  empire,  early  marriages  were  common — bride  and  bridegroom  were  often  mere 
children.  One  of  the  surest  signs  that  a  nation  is  declining  into  senility  is  the  system 
of  early  marriages — permitting  the  solemn  contract  of  marriage  to  be  entered  upon  by 
parties  unripe  in  body  and  soul ;  and  the  surest  sign  that  a  nation  is  losing  its  moral 
character  is  the  system  of  marriages  for  money,  not  for  mutual  love.  Every  nation 
has  sunk  down  where  either  one  or  \h.Q  other  system,  or  both  together,  has  pre- 
vailed. 

In  the  Romanic  portions  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  but  not  in  the  German  dis- 
tricts, marriages  took  place  even  in  Carlovingian  times,  which  were  contracted  with 
a  view  to  the  property  brought  as  a  dowry  by  the  wife,  or  other  interested  motives. 
But  the  pure  Germans,  for  a  thousand  years,  kept  their  souls  clean  from  marriages 
of  calculation  or  interest.  A  marriage  for  money  seemed  to  the  ancient  Germans 
dishonoring.  Woman  was  a  precious  treasure  which  the  man  must  wdn ;  and  if 
fether  or  guardian  gave  consent  to  the  union,  the  happy  bridegroom  purchased  the 
wardship  (munt)  from  the  father  or  guardian ;  that  is,  the  maiden  passed  from  the 
power  and  hand  of  the  father  or  guardian  into  the  hand  of  the  lover  who  emancipated 
her  from  her  wardship.  The  word  munt^  in  Middle  High  German  equivalent  to  hand, 
was  a  kind  of  wardship.  A  sum  of  money,  which  was  proportioned  to  his  circum- 
stances, was  paid  by  the  bridegroom  before  the  marriage ;  this  property  served  after 
his  death  to  support  his  widow,  and  after  her  death  reverted  to  the  relations  on  his 
side.  On  the  morning  after  the  marriage  the  bridegroom  gave  the  bride  the  Morgen- 
gabe,  or  morning-gift.  This  was  her  own  private  property,  and  after  her  death  went 
to  the  relations  on  her  side.  In  the  oldest  period  she  brought  no  kind  of  property 
with  her,  and  even  the  portion  of  later  days,  given  by  the  father  of  the  bride,  con- 
sisted simply  of  cattle,  furniture,  utensils,  and  the  like. 
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The  only  tilings  the  bride  brought  to  her  husband's  home  were  presents  from  her 
parents,  sistei-s  and  brothers,  relatives  and  friends — the  wedding  presents  still  cus- 
tomary, clothes,  furniture,  arms.  The  payment  by  which  the  bride  was  emancipated 
was  not  a  money  aflair,  a  bargain  between  the  lover  and  the  girl's  kindred  ;  as  a  rule, 
it  was  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  horse  and  ])ridle,  and  arms.  This  payment  for  the  wardship 
must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  property  handed  over  before  marriage  to  support  his 
widow,  which  is  now  called  dower. 

During  the  first  ten  centuries  of  Germany,  business  marriages  were  unknown, 
marriages  of  incHnation  universal,  and  therefore  wedded  Ufe  was  unspotted,  and  the 
German  nation  the  first  in  Christendom. 

Among  the  heathen  Romans  religion  played  an  important  part  in  the  ceremony 
of  marriage ;  among  the  Germans  before  they  became  Christians,  it  w-is  a  civil  act, 
a  civil  marriage  without  a  priest.  Yet  the  wedded  knot  was  kept  as  holily,  if  not 
more  so,  than  when  tied  by  the  Christian  priest.  Divorce  did  not  exist.  Adulterv^ 
was  rare,  still  rarer  any  other  punishment  of  the  woman  than  repudiation,  although 
the  law  allowed  the  husband  to  sell  the  unfaithful  w^ife,  or  to  slay  her  by  any  mode 
of  death  he  chose.  The  usual  punishment  was  to  cut  off  her  hair  in  the  presence  of 
her  relatives,  and  publicly  turn  her  out  of  the  house.  Widows  seldom  married  again, 
so  great  was  thek  attachment  to  their  husbands ;  sometimes  wives  slew  themselves  at 
the  death  of  their  husbands  in  order  not  to  be  divided  even  in  death ;  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  Heridi,  that  nation  of  wandering  soldiers  by  profession. 
The  influence  w^omen  always  exert  when  they  enjoy  honor  and  liberty,  softened  the 
severity  of  the  old  law  and  the  passions  of  the  men.  The  moral  power  of  pure 
womanhood,  especially  when  invested  by  Christianity  with  a  religious  sanction,  pre- 
served the  Geiman  nations  from  lapsing  into  barbarism  during  the  centuries  of  the 
Great  Migrations,  and  had  a  strong  and  deep  influence  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
3)alace  and  in  the  castle,  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasants. 
The  long  continuance  of  simple  domestic  habits  and  generous  housewifery  stamped  on 
German  family  hfe  the  double  impress  of  domesticity  and  tenderness. 

The  fittest  expression  for  the  spirit  of  German  family  life  was  the  word  sippe—& 
word  which  in  Germany  has  now  a  bad  meaning,  and  in  England  survives  only  in  the 
compound  "  gossip  "  and  in  provincial  dialects.  In  old  German,  sippe,  or  sib,  meant 
^<  peace,"  "  friendship."  All  the  members  of  intennarried  flmiilies  were  sib  to  each 
other,  and  in  South  Geimany  and  in  provincial  England,  "  friends  "  mean  "  relatives." 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  among  the  Romans  under  the  repubHc,  and  mider 
the  empire  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  the  father  possessed  a  legal  right  to  expose  or  put 
to  death  a  new-born  child ;  among  the  Romans  the  flither  possessed  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  son  before  his  emancipation,  even  in  tiie  most  flourishing  period  of 
Roman  culture ;  the  Gennan  tribes  in  their  eariiest  days  stood  far  higher  than  Greek 
.and  Roman  in  this  matter.  The  moment  that  the  lips  of  the  new-born  babe  had  been 
touched  by  a  drop  of  milk  or  honey,  either  by  its  mother  or  any  other  hand,  the 
father's  right  to  decide  respecting  the  death  of  the  child  ceased  and  determined.     The 
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father,  at  whose  feet  the  child  was  laid  after  milk  or  honey  had  touched  its  lips,  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  child,  or  see  that  it  was  raised  up.  This  act  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  child,  and  of  the  obligation  of  bringing  it  up. 

In  the  year  28  a.d.  the  Frisians  sent  into  the  camp  of  the  Roman  horseleech 
Olennius  their  wives  and  children,  as  the  only  things  which  still  remained  to  them  in 
their  oppression ;  and  some  writers  have  erroneously  inferred  that  ''  it  was  the  right 
and  use  of  German  men  to  give  or  sell  their  wives  and  children  into  slavery."  This 
was  not  the  case.  The  sale  of  wives  or  daughters  by  the  husband  and  father  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  respect  paid  universally  to  the  woman  by  the  German  man. 
The  daughters  were  so  much  more  highly  esteemed  that,  in  aU  exertions  of  paternal 
authority  over  the  children,  tlie  females  had  the  preference.     Till  the  son  reached  Lis 


twenty-first  year,  the  father  could  cut  off  the  long  hair,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  tlie 
free  man,  as  often  as  he  wished ;  and  as  this  was  an  article  of  trade  in  much  request, 
such  cutting  took  place  often,  and  the  Roman  matrons  and  maidens  w^ore  the  locks  of 
German  youths.  But  to  the  German  girls  the  father  left  this  glory  of  a  woman ;  they 
could  keep  themselves  from  the  scissors  till  their  coverture,  that  is,  till  their  marriage, 
till  they  were  covered  by  the  bridal  veil.  With  the  assumption  of  the  veil,  a  mark  of 
housewifely  dignity,  the  length  of  their  virginal  locks  was  shortened.  This  shortening 
of  the  hair  must  be  distinguished  from  cutting  off  the  hair,  which  was  a  punishment. 
A  deep  blot,  which  Christianity  somewhat  softened  but  did  not  thoroughly  remove, 
among  the  military  aristocracy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  want  of  respect,  not  for  old 
age,  but  for  old  men  unable  to  bear  anns.  However  beautiful  in  many  respects  the 
family  life  of  the  German  household  might  be,  it  required  the  lapse  of  centuries  and 
the  influence  of  Christianity  to  produce  respect  for  age,  when  age  was  attended  by 
sickness  or  feebleness.  As  long  as  the  old  man  was  sound  in  limb,  and  able  to  go 
forth  to  battle,  he  was  honored  for  his  experience ;  but  that  form  of  love  and  grati- 
tude which  honors  and  cherishes  the  aged  simply  because  they  are  aged,  was  long  in 
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appeai-iijg  in  the  class  of  nobles.  The  f'athei-,  who  became  incapable  of  bearing  arms, 
was  sup})lanted  during  his  lifethne  in  his  position  as  head  of  the  house  by  his  son,  and 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  the  son  if  he  thrust  his  aged  parent  from  his  position,  made  hhn- 
self  lord  of  the  house,  and  relegated  his  father  to  the  circle  of  women,  children,  and 
servants  who  did  the  household  work. 

A  man  was  held  to  be  a  man  as  long  as  he  could  draw  the  sword ;  and  therefore 
the  male  members  of  a  family  were  called  Sword-kin  (Schwertmagen),  the  female  mem- 
bers Spindle-kin  (Spillmagen).  After  a  few  centuries  the  year  of  majority  was  fixed 
for  the  twenty-first  year  in  case  of  sons,  and  custom  required  them  then  to  set  up  an 
independent  establishment ;  the  law,  in  fact,  prohibited  a  longer  stay  in  the  paternal 
home,  because  such  stay  involved  tutelage.  The  sword-kinsman  who  had  completed 
his  twenty -first  year  could  only  choose  between  marriage  or  service  away  from 
home.  As  a  rule,  it  was  held  disgraceful  to  remain  unmarried  after  attainment  of 
majority.  If  the  youth  preferred  to  remain  with  his  father  and  mother  at  home,  he 
lost  his  honor,  became  a  "  Hagastalt,"  a  word  which  in  the  modern  language  has 
become  "  Hagastolz,"  a  term  applied  to  an  old  bachelor.  Such  a  youth  his  father, 
according  to  law  and  custom,  put  out  of  doors  into  the  "  Hag,"  that  is,  into  the 
"  Gehege  "  of  the  house,  the  quarters  where  the  servants  dwelt.  The  "  Hagastalt " 
was  thenceforward  in  the  position  of  a  hired  servant ;  the  father  was  his  lord,  the  son 
had  no  right  in  the  property,  only  the  use  of  a  dwelling  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
common  property — v/ood,  pasture,  water.  Hence  the  word  Hagastalt  became  eqidv- 
alent  to  day-laborer  or  hired  man.  The  sons  who  neither  married  nor  remained  in 
their  father's  house  in  this  dependent  station,  entered  the  service  of  some  war-prince 
as  mercenaries.     (SiMner,  soldiers,  from  soldy  pay.) 

The  universal  rule  was  that  a  free  man  could  marry  none  but  a  free  woman.  If 
he  niamed  an  unfree  woman  he  became  himself  unfree. 

The  birth  and  burial  of  a  member  of  the  house  were  celebrated  by  all  the  family. 
When  the  newly-born  child  had  been  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  father,  and  lifted  up 
either  by  him  or  by  some  one  at  his  command,  the  festivity  commenced  by  a  kind  of 
baptism,  the  child  being  plunged  into  cold  water  and  a  name  given  it.  One  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  ceremony  selected  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  child ;  as  a  rule  the 
child  bore  the  name  of  this  witness.  The  witnesses  then  made  presents  to  the  child. 
This  baptismal  rite  existed  in  the  old  German  religion  thousands  of  years  before  Christ 
was  born  ;  and  when  Christianity  came  to  the  Germans,  Christian  baptism  with 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies  found  easy  entrance,  as  such  a  symbolic  immersion,  together 
with  the  naming  of  the  child,  and  gifts  from  godfathers  already  existed.  The  Ger- 
man baptismal  feast,  too,  comes  down  from  heathen  times.  The  death  of  a  member 
of  the  house  was  solemnized  with  eating  and  drinking.  The  Lykewake  was  also  a 
pre-Christian  custom.  Burial,  the  placing  of  the  corpse  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  in 
the  case  of  illustrious  dead  in  a  high,  heaped-up  mound,  was  the  original  German 
custom,  the  usual  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  among  the  Germans  of  the  North. 
Only  those  of  the  South  who  bordered  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans  adopted  the  method 
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of  burning  the  corpse  and  collecting  the  ashes  in  an  urn.  But  even  in  these  cases, 
the  head  was  usually  not  burnt  but  buried  in  the  earth  along  with  the  urn  of  ashes. 
The  dead  man  was  generally  buried  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  With  the  brave  were 
interred  weapons  and  drinking-horns,  for  sucii  went  to  Walhalla,  where  everything 
else  was  prepared  and  supplied.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  most  of  the  German  graves 
no  domestic  utensils  are  found.  Only  those  wlio  did  not  die  as  heroes,  who  had  not 
the  sure  hops  of  entering  AValhalla,  had  houseliold  articles  buried  with  them,  because 
they  would  have  in  the  next  world  to  prepare  their  own  meals,  and  hence  we  lind 
in  some  graves  plates  and  dishes,  braziers  and  hand-mills.  When  the  survivors  sat 
at  the  Lykewake,  they  deemed  the  soul  of  the  departed  to  be  present  at  the  banquet. 

Before  the  Great  Migrations  and  the  wars  of  conquest,  the  number  of  the  unfree 
was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  free ;  there  was  no  swarm  of  slaves 
as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  The  unfree  became  so  by  play,  by  debts,  by  inability  to  pay 
the  penalties  imposed  by  a  judge,  or  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  creditor.  The  insol- 
vent could  satisfy  the  severe  judge  or  the  merciless  creditor  by  his  personal  freedom, 
that  is,  by  becoming  a  slave.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  unfree  from  these 
sources  could  not  be  large  ;  it  was  from  war  that  the  unfree  proceeded.  Not  merely 
the  despotically  governed  peoples  of  Asia,  but  the  refined  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
spite  of  tlieir  free  jiolitical  constitutions,  had  the  habit  of  enslaving  their  captives  in 
war,  and  not  captives  from  foreign  nations  alone,  but  even  of  their  own  nationality. 
The  old  Germans,  therefore,  have  some  excuse  ;  in  the  first  place,  they  were  from 
the  beginning  a  warlike  nation,  and  remained  so  for  more  than  ten  centuries ;  in  the 
second  place,  according  to  their  religious  views,  the  man  who  surrendered  himself 
prisoner  could  not  enter  Walhalla ;  the  hero  must  choose  death  on  the  field  before 
captivity ;  he  who,  unwounded,  laid  down  his  arms  and  chose  captivity,  was  in  the 
eyes  of  every  German  man  and  woman  unworthy  of  being  free. 

Thus,  even  before  the  Great  Migrations,  the  most  of  the  unfree  consisted  of 
prisoners  of  war.  During  the  time  of  the  migrations  of  the  nations,  and  during  the 
subsequent  wars  of  conquest,  their  number  increased ;  whole  districts  were,  by  the 
rights  of  conquest,  deprived  of  freedom,  declared  to  be,  land  and  people,  the  property 
of  the  conquerors  ;  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  field  or  in  the  pursuit  were  divided  as 
slaves  among  the  conquerors,  and  were  kept  as  slaves  by  them  if  they  did  not  sell 
this  portion  of  their  booty  to  foreigners. 

It  happened,  however,  very  seldom  that  the  conquerors  in  mass  settled  on  the 
conquered  country,  they  usually  remained  in  their  original  homes  and  left  officials  in 
the  conquered  districts  ;  this  was  an  advantage  to  the  conquered  ;  the  victors  had 
neither  time  nor  wish  to  till  the  conquered  districts,  and  the  Germans  were  too  lionest 
to  plunder  their  subjects  after  the  fashion  of  Greek  and  Roman  governors.  Hence 
there  arose  in  early  times  a  class  of  unfree  who  were  allowed  to  remain  on  their  old 
properties  on  paying  an  aimual  rent  and  acknowledging  the  conquerors  as  their  lords, 
and  without  the  right  to  bear  arms  unless  by  permission  of  their  lords. 

They  were  not  slaves  (Leibeigen),  villeins  in  gross  ;  they  had  no  longer  any  political 
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Tights  such  as  they  had  had  in  freedom,  but,  with  loss  of  freedom,  they  liad  not  also 
lost  their  rights  as  men  ;  tliey  had  legal  rights  not  only  among  themselves  Ixit  against 
their  lords,  provided  always  they  claimed  this  light  before  the  tribunal  of  the  con- 
querors. Tliis  last  article  and  that  of  not  possessing  the  full  right  of  arms,  constituted 
unfrecdoni,  whicli  did  not  consist  in  want  of  estates  in  fee,  nor  in  villeinage  regardant 
and  rent  charge.  The  man  was  unfree  who  had  no  right  of  his  own,  but  was  depend- 
ent on  the  protection  and  under  the  power  of  a  free  man,  and  who  had  not  tlic  full 
right  to  bear  arms,  nor  power  or  license  to  protect  himself.  Want  of  estates  would 
otherwise  have  made  many  free  men  into  unfree. 

The  estates  named  allodial  descended  only  to  males,  in  many  German  tribes  only 
"to  the  eldest  male,  as  is  to-day  the  way  with  both  noble  and  peasant  in  Swabia,  and 
^'ith  nobles  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  Germanized  England  and  Romanized 
France.  He  who  took  the  allodial  estate  by  descent  had  to  support  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  kindred.  The  younger  sons  who  did  not  take  by  descent,  were  not  unfree 
but  only  not  fully  free. 

Freedom,  like  unfreedom,  had  its  degrees.  Fully-free  were  those  w^ho,  while 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  possessed  a  certain  estate,  without  any  difference  as  to 
whether  this  allodial  estate  was  acquired  by  descent  or  purchase.  The  younger  son 
who  acquired  an  estate  by  marriage  was  fully-free  ;  so  was  he  who  conquered  an 
estate  in  war ;  but  neitlier  the  man  who  remained  in  the  "  Gehege "  of  his  father's 
house,  nor  the  man  who,  as  the  follower  and  servant  of  some  lord,  received  a  grant 
of  land  as  a  reward  for  service,  was  fidly-free. 

The  lot  of  the  viUeins  (Ilorigen)  was  not  slavery  properly  so-caUed.  They  could 
and  often  did  receive  from  their  lords  the  right  of  arms,  and  thus  thousands  of  them 
became  free.  But  the  Leibeigenen,  the  villeins  in  gross,  received  only  in  exceptional 
cases  an  inferior  kind  of  right  of  arms,  and,  even  when  set  free,  remained  owing  suit 
and  service  to  their  lords.  The  villeins  in  gross  (Liebeigenen)  seldom  attained  perfect 
freedom  ;  they  more  frequently  became  villeins  regardant.  The  villein  in  gross,  his 
wife  and  child,  w^ere  part  of  the  movable  property  of  the  lord.  He  was  attached  to 
the  person  (Leib)  of  his  lord,  and  all  property  obtained  by  such  villein  in  any  occu- 
pation which  his  lord  allow^ed  him  to  foUow  belonged  to  the  said  lord,  and  was  at  his 
disposal.  It  was,  however,  for  the  interest  of  the  lord  to  grant  to  their  villeins  in 
gross  (Leibeigen),  as  many  as  wei'e  not  employed  in  the  house,  a  dwelling,  land  and 
cattle,  in  return  for  which  the  villein  paid  contributions  of  produce,  domestic  animals, 
tools,  raw  material  for  clothing,  or  ready-made  articles  of  dress  from  shirts  to  shoes. 
This  class  of  villeins,  the  most  numerous  of  the  personally  unfree,  were  not  on  an 
equality  with  the  villeins  regardant,  but  enjoyed  many  advantages  with  them.  The 
lot  of  the  villeins  menial  was  not  so  favorable  ;  its  redeeming  feature  w^as  that  the 
Geraian  character  also  prized  and  honored  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  family  even 
in  the  humblest  servant.  Tims,  interest  on  one  side,  and  German  customs  and  the 
German  disposition  on  the  other,  made  the  state  of  the  villein  (Leibeigene)  more 
-endurable  among  those  whom  the  educated  Greeks  and  Romans  stvled  barbarians, 
77 
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altliough  law  and  custom  gave  these  barbarians  the  same  unlimited  power  over  their 
villeins  in  gross  (Leibeigenen)  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  over  their  slaves. 

The  freedmen  had  pohtical  rights  approximating  to  those  of  the  free.  Individuals 
were  set  free  as  a  reward  for  special  fidelity  and  service ;  whole  bodies  were  set  free 
in  times  of  external  danger,  when  amis  were  given  them  as  a  kind  of  levy  en  masse, 
or  Landsturm.  It  sometimes  happened,  too,  that  in  their  civil  wars  a  tribe  offered  to 
submit  on  condition  of  retaining  their  property  with  the  rights  of  freedmen,  and  that 
the  victors  accepted  these  offers  rather  tlian  prolong  the  war.  Industrious  villeins 
often  bought  their  freedom  with  their  savings. 

The  freedmen  fell  into  two  classes.  One  class  were  those  who,  after  being  set  free 
and  in  possession  of  an  estate,  still  remained  under  the  protection  of  their  previous 
lords,  and  therefore  owed  them  I'ent  and  service.  The  other  class  were  independent 
every  way.  The  rights  of  these  freedmen  were  different  among  the  Saxons,  Franks, 
Goths,  and  Alemanni.  The  freedmen  of  the  first  class  were  called  by  the  Saxons. 
Lazzen  or  Lassen ;  by  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  Lite  (Leute).  We  must  also  dis- 
tinguish from  these  the  Vassi  or  vassals.  They  could  be  either  freedmen  or  free-born  ; 
a  free-born  girl  could  marry  a  man  of  either  class  without  derogating  from  her  free- 
dom. Both  classes  had  the  same  weregild,  the  compensation  for  injury  to  person  or 
honor,  and  it  usually  amoimted  to  half  the  weregild  of  the  fully-free.  Both  classes 
had  the  right  of  arms,  could  give  and  demand  satisfaction  for  injuries,  and  had  the 
right  of  feud,  that  is,  the  right  to  take  armed  reprisals  for  any  wrong,  if  the  compen- 
sation awarded  by  law  did  not  satisfy  them.  Both  classes  could  make  contracts,  and 
be  witnesses  of  the  contracts  of  free  men. 

The  chief  difterence  between  the  fully-free  and  the  not  fully-free  lay  in  this :  that 
the  latter,  in  the  first  centuries,  liad  no  voice  in  the  popular  assembly,  whether  of  the 
Gau  or  district  or  of  the  country.  They  were  only  hsteners,  not  voters.  Only 
they  who  were  quite  independent,  in  possession  of  a  thoroughly  free  property,  could 
speak  or  vote  in  these  meetings. 

Thus  in  the  oldest  days  of  the  Germans  only  the  minority  of  the  fully-free  consti- 
tuted the  People ;  they  alone  fonned  the  community,  whether  of  the  Gau  or  the 
country.  There  was  not  a  distinction  between  lords  and  people,  but  between  inde- 
pendent landed  proprietors  and  those  who  were  not  so.  Consequently,  not  descent 
from  free  parents,  nor  ability  to  bear  arms,  gave  the  German  a  voice  in  the  pubhc 
meeting  and  the  right  to  sit  and  judge  in  the  judicial  diets,  but  the  possession  of  a 
landed  estate  such  that  he  could  live  thereby,  no  regard  being  paid  as  to  how  he 
acquired  possession.  The  ancient  German  principle  was  that  the  possession  of  an 
independent  Uving  was  the  first  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  aU  who  took  part  in 
debate  or  resolution  respecting  public  affairs.  They  feared  that  the  man  who 
depended  for  his  living  on  another  could  be  easily  induced  to  speak  and  vote  as 
was  pleasing  to  the  man  in  whose  service  he  was,  or  on  whom  he  was  dependent. 
In  the  case  of  a  son,  the  formal  partition  and  conveyance  by  the  father  of  an  estate 
sufficient  to  insure  an  independent  position  and  fit  maintenance  was  required  to  give 
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him  a  right  of  voting  in  the  assembly  j  the  mere  assumption  of  the  son  as  a  joint- 
tenant  in  the  estate  was  not  sufficient. 

Passages  in  the  writings  of  Cccsar  and  Tacitus  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
originally  all  land  without  distinction  was  held  in  common,  without  any  private 
property.  The  account  we  have  just  given  shows  how  unfounded  this  supposition  ig. 
The  annual  cliange  of  usufructuari(!s  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  was  not  a 
change  of  dwellings  or  corn-land  by  an  annual  redistribution  of  the  soil,  but  a  chang(} 
"  in  the  use  of  the  arable  and  fallow  lands  of  one  and  the  same  landed  proprietor — 
a  two  years'  course  of  husbandry."  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  Waitz  and  Wacker- 
nagel. 

In  every  German  Mark  there  always  existed  alongside  the  private  domains  a 
large  extent  of  Waste  which  was  unplowed.  This  was  inevitable  in  the  early  days 
when  tending  cattle  was  more  liked  than  tillage ;  and  therefore  the  extensive  pastures, 
meadows,  and  forests,  were  held  in  common,  every  member  of  the  community  having 
a  right  of  common  of  pasture  and  of  mast.  These  pasture  grounds  could  neither  be 
plowed  nor  mowed.  But  these  pastures  alone  did  not  form  the  Allmand  (Allmende, 
Allmeinde),  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  Common  Mark,  there  were  belonging  to 
it  rivers  and  streams,  fish  and  fowl,  game  and  bees  of  the  forest.  "  Meinde  "  is  in  old 
German  the  plural  of  "  Mand,"  and  "  Allmand  "  is  the  whole  property  accessible  to  all 
men,  to" everybody.  The  word  is  not. connected  with  "Aim,"  a  pasture-land  in  South 
Germany.  Pasture  for  his  cattle,  wood,  and  water,  with  all  therein,  were  freely- 
enjoyed  by  every  one  who  dwelt  in  his  own  house  and  had  his  own  meadow,  arable 
and  garden,  and  those  who  were  unfree  had  the  same  rights  of  common  in  the  All- 
mand as  the  fully-free  had.  Not  till  the  centuiy  immediately  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion did  the  lords  of  manors,  w^hether  princes,  counts,  knights,  squires,  or  citizens,  rob 
the  poor  man  of  his  rights ;  from  this  date  he  was  forbidden  to  gather  honey  in  the 
forest,  or  catch  birds  or  fish.  Liberty  to  hunt  was  taken  from  him  in  legal  fashion, 
that  is,  in  the  fashion  by  which  old  rights  are  abolished  by  those  who  have  the  power. 
We  need  not  go  far  back  in  history  to  see  wrong  perpetrated  in  due  form  of  law  by 
interested  or  one-sided  assemblies. 

The  lowest  j)olitical  unit  was  a  union  of  one  hundred  Hufen  or  Hydes.  A  hyde 
meant  an  enclosed  piece  of  arable  land,  and  was  finally  taken  as  a  piece  of  arable  land 
that  could  be  worked  with  a  pair  of  horses.  As  a  rule,  it  contained  thirty  acres. 
The  acre — a  customary  superficial  measure  for  land  under  or  fit  for  tillage — varied  in 
various  parts  of  Germany.  This  union  of  one  hundred  hydes  formed  the  commune. 
The  property  of  the  commune,  demesne,  and  waste  formed  the  Mark.  The  union  of 
several  communes  for  mutual  protection  fonned  the  Gau  or  Shire.  The  tribe  inhabit- 
ing a  Gau  had  its  own  name,  either  derived  from  the  Gau  or  transferred  to  the  Gau. 
The  Gau  was  divided  into  hundreds,  consisting  of  several  villages.  If  several  Gaue 
or  tribes  formed  a  league,  such  a  union  was  called  a  confederation  (Eidgenossenschaft). 
Each  Gau  retained  and  jealously  maintained  its  independence.  And  herein  lay  the 
weak  point  of  the  German  nation  in  the  case  of  attacks  from  abroad.     Hence  it  was 
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so  difficult  for  the  German  peoples  to  become  a  nation,  and  close  up  into  the  unity  of 
one  great  Gennan  state. 

The  nobles  were  looked  up  to  by  the  other  freemen,  but  had  no  privileges.  They 
were  preferred  in  elections,  but  had  no  more  rights  than  the  other  freemen.  The 
judges  of  the  communes  were  usually  chosen  from  the  nobility,  and  the  leaders  in 
war  generally  taken  from  it  unless  some  simple  freeman  was  pre-eminent  by  his 
courage  and  heroism  ;  the  tribes  among  whom  kingly  power  existed  chose  their  kings 
from  the  nobility  alone.  A  noble  might  have  more  extensive  landed  possessions  than 
the  other  freemen ;  he  possessed  no  more  extensive  rights. 

The  nobility  (Athelings)  was  not  an  estate  separate  from  the  free  Commons,  as 
it  afterwards  became,  bat  the  nobles  were  members  of  the  Commune  like  other 
freemen.  The  respect  paid  them  rested  on  their  descent  from  heroes  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  old  time,  and  whose  names,  floating  in  the  mists  of  song 
and  saga,  survived  in  the  gratefid  remembrance  of  later  generations.  The  greater 
the  power  was  which  the  old  sagas,  thrown  into  poetic  form  by  their  bards,  had  on 
the  mood  of  the  old  Germans,  the  more  frequently  the  songs  at  the  festive  board 
recalled  these  sagas,  the  more  vivid  were  the  feelings  with  which  they  regarded  the 
descendants  of  heroes.  On  this  account,  but  on  this  account  alone,  the  weregild  of 
a  noble  was  higher  than  that  of  other  freemen. 

On  all  the  institutions  of  the  German  tribes,  the  democratic  stamp  is  so  deeply 
impressed  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oldest  constitution  in  Germany  was 
liberal  and  popular.  It  remained  so  in  a  number  of  tribes  till  the  Frank  empire  arose 
and  extended  over  their  territories.  Wliere  royalty  was  established,  the  power  of  the 
nobles  was  much  restricted.  There  was  no  such  thing  among  the  Gennans  as  abso- 
lute monarchical  power  till  the  Papacy  promoted  it  by  its  sanction.  The  king  differed 
little  in  dress  from  other  freemen,  and  had  not  the  insignia  which  were  usually 
assigned  to  royal  dignity — the  crown,  sceptre,  and  royal  robe.  The  king  received 
presents  only,  not  fixed  tribute,  and  a  larger  share  in  the  spoils  of  war.  He  had 
precedence  and  the  executive  power ;  he  was  the  military,  not  the  judicial  head. 
Such  kings  as  united  in  their  own  person  the  judicial  and  military  powers  did  not 
appear  till  the  great  conquering  expeditions.  The  kings,  however,  had  opportunity  to 
increase  their  own  possessions  by  conquest,  as  not  only  a  larger  share  of  the  booty, 
but  also  a  larger  share  of  the  conquered  territory  was  given  them.  Thus  the  large 
private  property  of  the  kings  was  gradually  gathered.  A  similar  increase  of  property 
was  obtained  by  those  nobles  or  those  freemen  who  were  the  temporary  leaders  or 
dukes  of  the  military  expeditions.  For  these  chiefs  of  campaigns  received  after  vic- 
tory a  greater  portion  of  the  booty  and  the  conquered  land. 

Although  the  duke  chosen  for  the  duration  of  the  war  had,  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  to  lay  down  his  dignity  and  return  to  the  station  he  had  previously  occupied 
as  noble  or  freeman,  yet  a  successful  expedition  with  its  booty,  increased  territor}^, 
and  fame,  gave  him  a  higher  standing  through  the  augmentation  of  his  movable  and 
leal  property  and  the  respect  paid  to  him.     Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  ambitious 
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meu  endeavored,  by  means  of  this  increase  in  wealth  and  reputation,  to  retain  in  peace 
the  power  they  had  held  dunng  war,  and  to  make  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  rulers 
or  lords  of  their  equals  the  freemen.  We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  tiiiij  history,  how 
the  oldest  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Germans,  the  Roman  empire,  found  it  to  its  interest 
to  suggest,  support,  and  favor  such  endeavors  to  create  princedoms  on  free  Gemian 
soil.  We  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  Marbod ;  we  have  seen  Segestes  and  other 
princes,  and  the  contiiuied  efforts  of  foreign  powers  to  break  the  power  of  German 
fi'ee  institutions  and  to  weaken  Germany  by  bringing  popular  liberty  under  the 
power  of  princely  rule.  We  have  seen  how  this  change  took  place  in  that  great 
German  stock  which  styled  itself  Frank  or  "  Free,"  by  means  of  the  policy  of  the 
Papal  court. 

Royalty  appeared  and  continued  in  a  German  people  only  when  that  people  was 
convinced  that,  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  it  was  more  advantageous  to  love  the 
guidance  of  all  their  forces  in  the  hands  of  him  who  had  approved  himself  in  war,  in 
order  that  the  whole  people  might  be  strong  to  resist  foreign  attacks.  The  necessity 
for  this  arrangement  dictated  to  some  races  the  sacrifice  of  their  innate  repugnance  to 
eveiy  kind  of  sovereign.  But  even  in  this  case,  the  German  feeling  that  it  was  against 
natm-e  to  be  subject  to  any  lord,  restricted  the  prerogatives  of  their  elected  chief,  even 
when  they  gave  him  the  name  and  dignity  of  king.  No  king  on  German  soil  ever 
succeeded  in  making  his  powder  hereditary  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  to-day  of 
hereditary  monarchy ;  even  Charles  the  Great,  great  as  he  was  and  long  as  he  reigned, 
never  changed  the  elective  royalty  into  the  hereditaiy  royalty ;  and  this  fact  proves 
more  than  all  others  that  hatred  of  absolute  monarchy  was  one  of  the  deepest  prin- 
ciples of  the  Germans,  who  had  understandmg  enough  to  foresee  that  hereditary 
monarchy,  in  which  the  eldest  son  was  always  successor  of  the  father,  must  injure 
popular  liberty  and  the  principle  of  popular  election,  because  circumstances  might 
render  it  easy  for  the  hereditary  monarch  to  turn  hmiself  into  the  absolute  monarch. 
They  therefore  maintained  and  never  renounced  the  right  to  elect  their  king,  and  even 
if  they  kept  to  the  king's  house  when  possible,  yet  it  was  lawful  to  elect  therefrom 
any  member  they  chose,  by  no  means  the  eldest  son  alone,  but  even  the  yomigest  son, 
or  nephew,  or  even  a  distant  relative  ;  and  if  no  member  of  the  royal  house  was  fit  for 
the  royal  office,  they  had  full  power  to  elect  by  a  majority  of  voices  any  freeman  as 
their  chief.  The  king,  as  general  in  the  field,  had  more  power  and  authority  in  war  j 
in  peace  he  requu-ed,  m  all  important  matters,  the  assent  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

These  kings  by  popular  election  had  no  court,  no  body-guard  in  the  modera  sense 
of  the  words.  Marbod  is  an  exception  ;  but  these  institutions,  utterly  foreign  to 
German  notions,  were  not  introduced  among  a  German  people  till  the  days  of  Clovis, 
the  prince  of  a  conquering  army,  and  the  baptized  king  of  the  Franks.  The  king  had 
a  right  to  a  retinue  or  body  of  followers.  But  this  was  no  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
kmg.  This  was  a  right  possessed  by  every  chief,  every  noble,  eveiy  freeman  rich 
enough  to  take  into  his  sendee  brave  fellows^  or  who  had  such  a  name  and  fame  that 
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gallant  men  flocked  and  clung  to  him.  This  primitive  right  of  every  man,  even  if  he 
were  no  more  than  the  free  baron  or  free-man  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  exhibited  to  us 
at  the  extmction  of  medieval  freedom  and  the  dawn  of  the  new  epoch,  in  the  case  of 
Francis  of  Sickingen,  the  simple  knight,  who  was  lord  of  so  many  lordships  and  castles, 
"who  had  in  his  service  more  nobles  and  freemen  as  retainers  owing  service  to  him, 
than  many  an  elector  and  duke  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  could  boast.  But  these 
retainers  of  the  wealthy  knight  formed  no  court  or  life-guard,  and  in  like  manner  the 
followers  of  an  ancient  German  kuig  formed  no  life-guard  or  court.  These  arose  in 
later  days  when  the  royal  power  had  slowly  built  itself  up.  The  struggles  of  the 
kings  to  extend  their  powers  first  called  into  being  a  court  aristocracy,  and  the  two 
together  worked  injury  to  the  freedom  of  the  commons;  the  latter  waned  in  exact 

proportion  to  the  waxing  of  the  former. 
The  elected  chiefs  who  stood  as 
judges  at  the  head  of  the  Gau  or  Shu-e 
were  called  Fiirsten  or  princes  ;  in  war 
they  were  the  commanders  of  the  forces 
furnished  by  the  Gau.  The  duke  (Her- 
zog,  Heretoch),  elected  for  the  duration 
of    the    war,    commanded    the    united 


troops  of  a  tribe.  The  princes  of  the 
Gau  (the  shirereeves  or  sheriffs)  formed 
"  a  narrower  council "  of  their  tribe, 
which  executed  matters  of  slight  im- 
portance, and  discussed  preliminarily 
those  affairs  on  which  the  public  assem- 
bly of  the  people  had  to  decide. 

There  were  meetings  of  each  com- 
munity, township  meetings,  in  which 
aU  free  members  of  a  village  or  pre- 
cinct had  the  right  and  duty  to  appear ;  meetings  of  Hundreds,  or  districts  containing 
at  least  one  hundred  farms  or  houses.  Above  these  was  the  meeting  of  all  the 
freemen  of  the  Gau,  the  folkmoot,  shiremoot  or  comity  meeting.  In  the  township 
meetings  the  internal  affairs  of  a  village  and  its  outlying  farms  were  transacted ;  in 
the  meetings  of  the  hundi'eds  was  discussed  and  debated  aU  that  concerned  the  rights 
and  peace  of  the  villages  composing  the  hundreds  ;  in  the  meeting  of  the  Gau  all 
business  connected  with  the  Gau  was  transacted,  crimes  involving  capital  punish- 
ment, laws  binding  the  whole  Gau,  decisions  respecting  peace  and  war,  approval  of 
plans  of  a  campaign,  the  election  or  deposition  of  kings,  princes  and  generals. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  by  day,  more  often  by  night, 
at  a  consecrated  spot,  under  a  consecrated  oak  or  linden,  or  near  a  large  stone  which 
was  called  Malstatt  or  Thing  (still  retained  in  the  English  word  Hustings,  House- 
thing)  ;  that  is,  the  place  of  conference.     The  meetings  of  townships  and  hundreds 
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took  place  once  a  month,  sometimes  twice  a  montli,  at  the  holy  time  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  the  new  and  full  moon.  The  meetings  of  the  Gau  or  shire  were,  as  a 
nilc,  held  three  times  a  year,  at  the  times  of  the  three  great  feasts — the  feast  of  Yule 
at  Christmas,  during  the  twelve  longest  and  darkest  nights  of  tlie  winter  solstice  ; 
the  feast  of  Easter  at  the  vernal  equinox  in  the  German  North,  or  of  the  summer 
solstice  on  the  day  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  Southern  Germany  ;  and  tiie  least  of  autunm, 
which  afterwards  became  the  (church  wake,  or  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of 
the  church  of  the  district.  At  tliese  feasts  the  population  used  to  meet  to  otier  sacri- 
fice and  give  thanks,  and  to  pray  for  continuance  of  internal  peace.  The  maintenance 
of  order  in  the  meeting  during  the  discussion  and  decision  of  the  matters  brought 
before  them,  devolved  on  the  man  who  had  the  dignity  of  chief-priest. 

As  the  Germans  were  pre-eminently  a  warlike  nation,  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  elect  the  best  man  as  their  military  leader ;  and  hence  it  resulted  that  a 
simple  freeman  could  be  elected  commander  of  the  army  in  time  of  war,  if  by  his 
military  talents  and  courage  he  inspired  more  confidence  than  the  king  did,  and  that 
the  king,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  had  to  be  subordinate  to  the  sunple 
freeman  who  had  the  supreme  command.  The  inferior  commanders  of  the  army  were 
the  elected  chieftains  of  the  hundreds,  at  whose  election  care  was  taken  that  they 
should  be  as  fit  for  commanders  in  war  as  for  judges  in  peace.  All  who  had  right  to 
bear  arms,  without  respect  to  possession  of  lauded  property,  were  bound  to  serve  in 
war.  Universal  military  service  is  the  primitive  German  prmciple.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  the  obligation  were  old  age,  sickness,  or  non-age. 

During  the  first  six  centuries,  the  strength  of  a  Gennan  army  lay  in  the  foot- 
soldiers  ;  the  horsemen  often  dismounted  and  fought  on  foot.  "  In  their  made  of 
warfare,"  writes  General  Peucker,  "  they  followed  two  simple  but  sound  tactical 
principles.  The  first  was  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  attack,  the  second  was  to  con- 
centrate an  overpowering  force  on  the  chief  point  of  attack.  The  arrangement  of 
their  columns  of  attack  by  hundreds,  townships  and  families  gave  them  an  organiza- 
tion which,  skilfully  used,  was  essentially  favorable  to  the  hand  to  hand  encounter 
which  followed  the  first  collision." 

Every  freeman  or  freedman,  in  every  case  of  injury  threatening  himself  or  any 
member  of  his  family,  in  life,  body,  property,  honor  or  liberty,  was  in  possession  of 
the  right  of  self-defence  ;  he  could  by  his  own  arms,  or  with  the  assistance  of  his 
armed  kinsmen,  attack  the  injurer,  and  compel  him  to  give  such  satisfaction  as  seemed 
according  to  his,  the  injured  party's  valuation,  befitting  the  greatness  of  the  injury  or 
insult.     This  was  called  the  right  of  "  Feud  "  (Faida  or  Fehde). 

This  right,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  of  a  nature  to  destroy  order  and  peace  in  a 
township  or  shire  when  it  became  united  with  the  Asiatic  idea  of  vengeance  for  blood. 
This  custom,  springing  up  in  the  rudest  times  and  religions,  held  it  as  a  pious  duty 
for  the  survivors  to  take  bloody  vengeance  for  the  slaughter  of  a  near  kinsman,  and 
this  duty  was  hereditary  till  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  was  appeased,  that  isj  tiU 
blood  had  appeased  blood. 
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The  necessity  of  internal  peace  and  the  progress  of  moral  feeling  had  succeeded, 
even  before  the  introduction  of  Chiistianity,  in  Imiiting  by  legal  restrictions  the  right 
of  feud  and  the  vengeance  for  blood  which  were  keeping  up  a  kind  of  warfare  of  one 
family  against  another.  Hence  the  "weregild"  was  extended  to  cases  in  which  blood 
used  to  be  demanded.  "  Wer  "  is  in  the  old  dialect  "  a  man  capable  of  bearing  arms," 
and  weregild,  the  payment  made  in  compensation. 

The  weregild  was  a  fixed  indemnification  for  aU  injuries  to  life  or  limb,  lionor  or 
property.  In  the  old  times,  when  minted  money  was  not  current,  the  weregild  con- 
sisted of  cattle,  produce,  or  other  pieces  of  property.  The  object  of  the  institution  of 
a  weregild  was  to  lessen  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  right  of  taking  satisfaction 
was  allowed  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  common  peace.  The  law,  therefore,  fixed 
the  sums  to  be  paid  as  indemnity  by  the  offender ;  the  amount  of  the  sum  depended 
on  the  value  of  the  object,  and  the  rank  and  birth  of  the  party  injured  and  the  party 
injuring.  The  high  esteem  entertained  for  women  is  shown,  among  other. things,  in 
the  gradations  of  the  weregild.  For  injuries  to  a  woman  the  law  imposed  a  penalty 
of  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  damage.  A  higher  indemnity  had  to  be  paid  for 
damage  to  a  noble  than  to  a  freeman,  and  more  for  damage  to  a  freeman  than  to  a 
non-freeman.  A  woman,  if  she  committed  any  injury,  had  to  pay  less  indemnity  than 
a  man  in  like  case,  and  a  freeman  less  than  one  unfree. 

The  injured  party  had  the  option  of  taking  or  refusing  the  legal  indemnity ;  but 
the  injurer  had  not  the  option  of  offering  the  legal  indemnity  or  letting  the  matter  be 
ended  by  feud  or  blood  vengeance.  The  injurer  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
expiation  demanded  by  the  law,  for  the  amount  paid  as  weregild  did  not  belong- 
wholly  to  the  injured  party  •,  a  portion  of  it  feU  to  the  king  or  the  community  as  a 
compensation  for  the  breach  of  the  peace.  The  highest  weregild  was  paid  for  murder. 
Whoever  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  imposed  penalty  could  summon  his  kindred 
to  contribute  the  amount ;  for  the  whole  kindred  was  by  law  bound  to  be  sureties  for 
the  weregild  of  one  of  their  kin,  and  to  furnish  it  if  he  could  not  do  so  himself.  This 
last  legal  enactment  that  all  members  of  a  family  w^ere  liable  for  the  weregild  of  each 
individual,  was  calculated  to  diminish  the  number  of  murders,  as  it  made  it  the  interest 
of  the  family  to  liinder  all  attempts  at  murders  rather  than  to  have  to  pay  the  heavy 
weregild,  or,  in  case  the  kin  of  the  murdered  man  preferred  feud  to  taking  the  indem- 
nity, to  have  to  enter  on  tedious  hostilities.  For  if  the  kin  of  the  slain  commenced  the 
feud,  the  kin  of  the  slayer  was  compelled  to  defend  him  and  themselves.  The  two 
families  then  entered  upon  a  family  war,  in  which  both  parties  saw  one  member  after 
another  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  feud,  and  which  usually  ended  with  the  destruction  of 
one  family,  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  the  old  house  of  Babenburg.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  indemnity  had  to  be  paid,  not  to  the  nearest  lawtul 
heir  alone,  but  to  be  divided  between  him  and  other  relatives.  Thus  the  brothers 
of  the  slain  could  reject  the  indemnity  even  if  the  son  would  have  been  willing  to 
accept  it,  and  then  the  hostilities  of  vengeance  for  blood  began. 

Nevertheless,  if  both  the  offender  and  his  kindi'ed  were  unable  to  pay  the  indem- 
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nity,  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  his  freedom  or  expelled  from  his  house.  The  house 
was  sacred.  A  heavy  vi^eregild  was  imposed  for  any  injury  to  the  rights  of  house 
and  home.  Any  injury  committed  against  a  man  in  his  house  was  punished  more 
severely  than  if  done  to  him  out  of  his  house. 

To  prevent  the  extension  of  the  blood-vengeance  and  feud,  the  law,  in  addition  to 
the  weregild,  sanctioned  another  method — wager  of  battle,  or  legal  single  combat. 
In  it  no  nidtngswerk,  no  foul  blow  or  trick,  was  permitted ;  the  accuser  and  accused 
had  to  go  througli  with  it  honorably,  and  when  the  combat  was  ended  further  venge- 
ance was  not  allowed. 

Wager  of  battle  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  modern  duel.  The  latter  is 
punishable  by  law  and  illegal ;  the  fonner  was  a  legal  institution.  The  legal  wager 
of  battle  belonged  to  the  class  of  ordeals  or  judgments  of  God.  The  ordeal  was  based 
on  the  relio;ious  belief  of  the  German 
peoples,  not  only  in  the  old  days  of  hea- 
thenism, but  throughout  the  whole  Middle 
Ages.  The  heathen  Gennans  believed 
that  their  gods  loved  the  truth ;  that 
in  grievous  cases,  wlien  other  testimony 
was  not  forthcoming,  divine  power  woidd 
manifest  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused 5  the  gods  of  truth  would  allow  the 
innocent  to  conquer,  the  guilty  to  fall. 

In  the  oldest  period,  wager  of  battle 
was  most  commonly  adopted ;  but  along 
with  it  existed  other  kinds  of  judgments 
of  God.  Such  was  the  ordeal  by  water, 
which  was  subdivided  into  the  ordeal  by 
hot  water  and  the  ordeal  by  cold  water. 
In  the  former  case,  the  accused  person 
had  to  take  out  with  bare  arm  a  ring  or 
stone  from  a  kettle  full  of  boiling  water.  If  he  received  no  injury,  he  was  deemed 
innocent.  In  the  second  case  of  ordeal  by  cold  water,  the  accused  was  thrown  into 
the  water  with  a  rope  about  his  body ;  if  he  sank,  he  was  innocent ;  if  he  floated,  it 
was  held  to  be  a  proof  of  guilt.  Water  was  a  holy  element  in  the  old  German 
rehgion,  and  the  heathen  behef  was  that  the  holy  element  would  not  receive  into  its 
bosom  any  evil-doer. 

We  ought  not  to  smile  at  the  practices  of  our  heathen  forefathers,  when  we 
remember  that  down  into  the  eighteenth  century  the  Christian  church  used,  more 
extensively  and  horribly,  this  old  heathen  proof  of  innocence  in  the  trials  of  witches ; 
the  Christian  law,  after  fifteen  centuries,  was  no  wiser  than  the  natural  law  of 
the  heathen  German ;  the  innocent  woman,  whom  hatred  or  malice,  stupidity  or 
superstition,  both  in  Protestant  and  Cathohc  countries,  accused  of  magic  or  wdtch- 
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craft,  was  slowly  lowered  into  a  stream  or  pond  with  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  tied 
together  crosswise ;  if  she  did  not  sink  entirely,  the  Christian  law  declared  her  con- 
victed. 

Ordeal  by  fire  seems,  from  the  elder  Edda,  to  have  been  a  heathen  institution. 
Yet  it  only  gives  one  instance,  where  a  king,  suspecting  a  stranger  to  be  a  magician, 
places  him  between  two  fires,  and  brings  them  gradually  nearer  to  him  to  force  out  a 
confession  ;  Odin,  however,  comes  and  rescues  him.  The  other  methods  of  ordeal  by 
fire  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  times  of  Christianity.  Proofs  of  innocence  were : 
To  sustain  without  injury  burning  coals  on  the  naked  foot ;  to  walk  through  fire ;  to 
hold  the  naked  hand  in  the  fire  and  withdraw  it  uninjured;  to  walk  barefoot  in 
nothing  but  a  shirt  over  red-hot  masses  of  iron,  or  to  carry  such  in  the  bare  hand  a 
certain  distance  without  injury.  All  these  forms  of  judgments  of  God  by  fire  are 
found  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  all  bearing  the  marks  of  Christian  origin ;  undoubtedly 
we  may  attribute  to  priestcraft  the  ordeal  of  the  bier.  In  the  ordeal  of  the  bier,  that 
person  was  held  to  be  the  murderer  at  w^iose  touch  the  coqise  stretched  on  the  bier 
began  to  bleed. 

For  persons  in  whose  cases  wager  of  battle  was  inapplicable — for  women  and  old 
men — another  form  of  ordeal  was  used  in  the  heathen  period :  The  accused  and  accuser 
had  to  stand  without  motion  wath  their  hand  raised  up  to  the  bough  of  a  holy  tree ; 
whose  hand  first  sank  was  deemed  guilty.  This  custom,  too,  was  transferred  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity.  The  Church  changed  the  holy  tree  of  the  forest  into  the 
Christian  cross ;  she  placed  those  undergoing  the  ordeal  in  the  churcli  beneath  the 
crucifix  with  arms  outspread.  The  evil  practices  of  the  heathens  were  not  repudiated 
by  the  Christian  priesthood,  but  perpetuated  and  increased.  To  the  same  class  belong 
the  ordeal  of  the  corsnead  or  needbread,  the  eating  of  which  without  injury  was  a 
proof  of  innocence,  and  the  ordeal  by  the  Eucharist,  partaking  of  which  without  injury 
to  the  partaker,  was  a  demonstration  of  innocence. 

Together  with  the  judgment  of  God,  when  other  proofs  were  wanting,  a  solemn 
oath  was  held  to  be  a  proof  of  innocence  ;  the  blood  relations  of  the  accused  being 
required  to  swear  that  his  oath  was  the  oath  of  a  true  man.  Perjury  was  so  rare 
among  the  heathen  Geraians  that  no  penalty  is  provided  for  it  in  their  laws ;  the 
punishment  was  left  to  the  gods.  "  Cruel  fetters  follow  the  false  oath  ;  unblessed  is  the 
oath-breaker,"  says  the  elder  Edda.  Until  the  Romish  priesthood  corrupted  them,  the 
Germans  thought  that  an  actual  evil-doer  could  not  obtain  among  his  kindred  by  blood 
'be  legally  required  number  of  compurgators ;  they  felt  sure  that  the  nearest  and 
■iearest  relatives  would  not  be  induced  to  help  a  man  whose  guilt  seemed  probable, 
by  confirming  his  oath  of  innocence  by  their  own  oaths  before  the  eyes  and  in  the  ears 
of  all  the  people. 

For  every  legal  act  was  public  and  oral.  Sales,  contracts,  and  such  like,  were 
transacted  in  public  by  word  of  mouth.  The  accused  w^io  did  not  appear  at  the 
third  summons  and  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  tribunal,  was  declared  "  out  of  the 
peace,"  that  is,  in  contempt ;  any  one  could  attack  or  put  him  to  death  with  impunity. 
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The  courts  were  held  in  the  open  air;  not  because  they  had  no  buildings  large 
enough  for  judicial  purposes — they  could  have  erected  haUs  for  justice  as  well  as  balls 
for  feasts — but  the  courts  were  held  in  the  open  air,  generally  in  a  wood,  because  the 
sound  common  sense  of  the  ancient  Germans  considered  publicity  indispensable  in  all 
legal  affairs.  At  tlie  execution  of  any  punishment,  all  who  belonged  to  the  township 
or  hundred  gathered  together  at  the  township  court  or  Imndred  court.  From  this 
public  transaction  of  all  legal  matters,  good  results  were  attained.  Publicity  rendered 
it  more  easy  to  discover  the  truth  and  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Where  all  those 
who  belonged  to  the  mark  or  township  in  which  the  crime  was  committed  had  to  be 
present  at  the  court,  each  man  who  knew  anytliing  of  the  matter  as  an  eye-witness, 
or  who  had  heard  the  attendant  circumstances  from  another,  could  be  heard,  and  a 
correct  judgment  be  formed.  Publicity,  too,  spread  among  the  people  a  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  educated  them  for  public  life.  Publicity,  too,  was  a  certain  guarantee 
of  impartial  administration  of  the  law. 

Ordinary  courts,  that  is,  those  that  feU  on  the  regular  times  for  the  public  meeting, 
were  caUed  "unbidden";  the  extraordinary  courts  for  particular  cases  to  which  indi- 
viduals were  "  bidden  "  to  come,  were  called  "  bidden  courts."  The  penalty  of  death 
was  inflicted  for  high  treason,  desertion  to  the  enemy,  cowardice  in  battle,  and  unna- 
tural crime.  Coi-poral  punishments,  such  as  flogging  or  mutilation,  were  exceptionally 
inflicted  for  infamous  acts;  imprisonment,  never.  For  all  other  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors there  was  a  weregild,  which  was  purposely  made  very  high  in  many  cases. 

The  German  laws  remained  unwTitten  for  centuries  after  they  had  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  after  Ulphilas  had  translated  the  Bible.  The  laws  were  handed  down 
by  tradition  in  short  maxims  and  in  the  Runic  characters,  which  were  little  adapted 
to  express  conceptions  of  law.  The  Rimes,  inscribed  in  wood,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  or  in  stone  when  greater  permanence  was  desired,  were  very  defective  as  a 
Yehicle  of  law.  The  laws,  however,  were  deeply  engraven  in  the  memory  of  the 
people,  because  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  were  simple  and  brief,  clear 
and  easy  of  comprehension  by  all.  These  first  principles  of  German  law,  passing  in 
living  words  from  generation  to  generation  in  concise  maxims  or  proverbs,  were  as 
cun-ent  and  as  much  reverenced  as  the  texts  learned  now-a-days  from  the  Catechism 
or  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  wealth  of  these  German  maxims  of  law  and  proverbial 
jurispiiidence  is  shown  in  the  collections  fonned  since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  the  three  works  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  collec- 
tions of  Graf-Dietherr,  HiUebrand,  and  Korte. 

The  German  law  was  originally  a  general  law  for  aU  GeiTnan  races  in  all  important 
cases.  Little  as  they  were  politically  united,  different  as  were  the  dialects  of  the 
south  and  north,  of  the  east  and  west,  and  divergent  as  was  their  tongue  in  pro- 
nunciation and  declension,  they  were  all,  every  race  and  every  tribe,  at  one  in  their 
principles  of  law,  and  this  whether  they  remained  settled  in  their  old  homes  or  had 
settled  as  conquerors  in  far-distant  lands  abroad,  under  heavens  as  different  as  those 
of  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa.    Even  the  tunnoil  of  the  Great  Migi'ations,  which 
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obliterated  cities  of  ancient  magnificence  like  Aquileia  and  others,  which  changed  the 
possessions,  the  modes  of  Hfe,  the  customs  of  the  Germans,  and  scattered  German  tribes 
far  from  their  old  Gennan  land ;  even  the  new  religion,  Christianity,  till  it  became 
priest-ridden,  was  not  able  to  change,  much  less  to  extinguish,  the  unity  of  the  gen- 
eral German  law,  and  the  peraianence  of  the  sacred  principles  of  German  law.  East 
Goths  and  West  Goths,  English  and  Alemannian,  Saxon,  Lombard,  and  Frank  agreed 
not  only  in  their  fundamental  principles  but  even  in  the  details  of  their  system  of  law. 

The  first  and  greatest  changes  in  the  old  German  law  appear  among  the  Franks 
after  their  conquests  in  Gaid.  King  Clovis  had  assumed  to  himself  over  the  con- 
quered Romanic  population  the  same  absolute  power  which  the  Roman  emperors  had 
exercised,  and  soon  endeavored  to  extend  his  claim  of  absolute  rule  over  the  Franks  as 
well.  The  Church  aided  him.  The  eastern  tribes,  the  Alemanni,  Thuringians,  Bur- 
gundians,  were  the  first  on  whom  Clovis  imposed  absolute  monarchy  after  he  had 
conquered  and  annexed  them ;  he  crushed  them  under  his  sway ;  he  lorded  over  these 
Germans  who  hitherto  had  known  only  kings  by  popular  election,  as  their  chiefs  with 
limited  powers,  with  the  same  plenitude  of  consecrated  and  anointed  royalty  with 
which  he  lorded  over  the  Romanic  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  The  Franks  w^ere  pleased  to 
see  their  adversaries,  the  Alemanni  and  Burgundians,  subject  to  them,  to  see  their 
own  Frankish  brethren,  the  Thuringians,  deprived  of  their  independence  and  their 
own  kings,  annexed  to  them,  but  annexed  w^ith  less  liberty  and  less  rights.  The 
proud,  rude  Franks  of  Clovis  never  tliought  that  the  absolute  powder  of  an  anointed 
king  which  was  imposed  on  their  foes  could  be  extended  over  themselves,  or  else  they 
thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves  from  all  such  attempts.  The 
Church,  however,  who  instiUed  in  the  new  converts  blind  faith  in  her  teaching, 
thought  it  for  her  interest  to  accustom  these  Franks  to  subjection,  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  royalty  with  unlimited  power.  The  Church  never  acted  for  the  interests  of 
liljerty ;  w^liere  she  took  part  in  favor  of  popular  liberty,  it  became  clear  that  her 
sordid  struggles  w^ere  directed  to  the  interests  of  her  own  priestly  powder.  Wherever 
it  was  possible  she  sought  to  establish  the  absolute  power  of  the  throne  and  the  altar. 

The  priesthood  gradually  detached  one  portion  after  another  from  popular  liberty 
among  the  Franks,  and  transferred  it  to  a  kingly  power  of  the  new  Roman  stamj)^ 
and  dependent  on  her.  The  anointed  king,  who  used  to  live  as  an  elected  king  in 
the  middle  of  his  people,  became  raised  by  the  priests  high  above  the  people.  The 
popular  representatives  in  the  national  assembly  of  all  freemen  had  previously  debated 
and  decided  all  questions  of  peace  and  war ;  under  priestly  influences,  the  royal  pre- 
rogative was  so  extended  that,  no  longer  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but  the 
king  alone,  had  to  decide  on  peace  or  war.  Treaties  and  alliances  had  been  referred 
hitherto  to  the  determination  of  all  free  Franks  :  the  manas-ement  of  these  affairs  w^as 
now  claimed  by  the  priesthood  for  the  king.  The  king  hitherto  had  only  the  chief 
command  in  war,  and  had,  if  the  freemen  elected  any  other  as  their  leader,  to  be 
subject  to  his  orders  during  the  campaign ;  he  now  became  the  military  lord ;  he  sum- 
moned and  collected  the  army.     In  the  place  of  the  court  of  the  folkmote  or  shire- 
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mote,  there  was  now  the  court  of  the  king.  All  punishments,  all  matters  higher  than 
the  hundred  court,  were  taken  from  the  court  ol"  the  shu-e,  and  given  to  the  comt  of 
the  king.  The  people  retained  jurisdiction  only  in  those  cases  which  by  ancient  law 
were  referred  to  the  courts  of  the  village,  the  townsiiip,  or  the  hundred ;  and  even 
here  the  arm  of  the  anointed  king  intruded.  The  summons  to  these  courts  no  longer 
ran  "  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  "  of  the  community,  but  "  in  the  name  of 
the  king  and  his  autliority."  For  some  time  the  presidents  of  these  courts  remained 
elected  by  the  people,  but  tlie  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  courts,  even  in 
instances  wliere  it  had  l)elonged  to  the  comnumity,  was  now  appropriated  by  the 
king.     The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  carried  out  by  royal  officers. 

To  intlict  the  pmiishment  of  outlawry,  was  for  centuries  a  riglit  of  the  popidar 
meetings ;  but  this,  too,  was  taken  from  the  people  and  transfen'ed  to  the  king.  The 
administrative  officers  previously  chosen  by  the  people  were  now  nominated  by  the 
king,  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  the  Graf  or  Gerefa  (from  the  Gaelic  word 
Geref,  an  attendant,  whence  m  Latin  the  term  graf  is  always  represented  by  comes  or 
■count),  the  representatives  of  the  Gau  or  sheriffs,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  the  burgomasters  of  the  cities,  and  the  heads  even  of  villages.  Soon  the 
king  imposed  taxes  on  all  freemen  for  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  fortresses,  streets, 
bridges  and  such  like  works.  Those  who  refused  to  pay  were  punished  by  the  kmg. 
"Whoever  was  guilty  of  any  contempt  of  a  royal  official  was  fined  by  the  king ;  a  still 
heavier  fine  was  laid  on  those  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  king,  his  person  or  liis  rights. 
The  priesthood  extended  continually  the  king's  prerogatives  at  the  cost  of  the  freedom 
of  the  people,  and  the  king  was  the  servant  of  the  Church,  and  did  his  best  to  bring  tlie 
people  under  her  rule.  This  anti-Christian  deification  of  kinghood  and  priesthood  by 
the  mutual  exertions  of  both  parties,  made  progress  in  the  Frank  kingdom ;  and  right 
soon,  two  things  utterly  foreign  to  German  ideas  were  smuggled  in — the  doctrine  of 
the  majcstas  of  the  king,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  majestas  of  the  priest.  That  crime, 
which  did  not  exist  in  ancient  usage  or  in  the  first  codes  of  German  law,  the  crime  of 
ie^e  majeste  was  gradually  introduced  by  the  priests  into  German  jurisprudence.  It 
had  not  the  full  definition  which  it  had  received  in  the  Roman  empire  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  yet  it  made  all  offences  against  king  or  priest,  against  throne  or  altar,  the 
heaviest  kind  of  offence.  From  offences  to  which  the  free  German  nature  was  easily 
inclined,  the  priesthood  and  the  kmg  di'ew  revenue.  The  oftence  of  Uze  majeste  either 
against  priest  or  king  was  punished  by  loss  of  all  the  criminal's  property. 

When  the  German  people  saw  how  the  royal  power  kept  making  inroads  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  how  the  king  behaved  as  though  the  king  were  the  people  and 
the  court  the  state,  they  hastened  to  exchange  their  popular  traditionary  rights  for 
written  laws.  This  was  the  case  at  all  events  with  the  municipal  law,  the  private 
law,  which  they  thus  sought  to  protect  from  any  invasion  by  the  king  or  his  officers. 
The  recording  of  this  old  law  was  necessary  to  the  freeman  as  a  protection  against 
those  who  struggled  for  an  unlimited  monarchy,  and  who  wished  to  crush  them  down 
into  the  same  subject  state  in  which  the  GalHc  or  Romanic  peoples  of  the  Roman 
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empire  lived.     For  tbe  Germans  still  felt  themselves  free  men,  and  they  were  "  the 
subjects  of  no  human  being." 

The  first  Gennan  race  that  committed  to  writing  its  laws  was  that  of  the  West 
Goths  in  the  fifth  century  ;  the  next  to  do  so  were  the  Salian  Franks.  The  record 
of  their  laws  and  rights  may  be  assigned  to  the  last  decade  of  the  fifth  century ;  some 
writers  refer  it  even  to  the  period  before  Clovis.  But  the  older  supposition  that  the 
compilation  was  made  under  Clovis,  appeal's  the  better  grounded  ;  after  he  with  many 
of  his  Franks  was  baptized,  the  "  written  Salic  law "  was  revised  by  the  Christian 
priests.  Changes  and  additions  were  made,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  account  of 
sundry  relations  which  in  heathen  times  were  disregarded.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
interpolations  tended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  '' anointed  and  crowned  king." 
The  later  Merovingian  kings,  Childebert  and  Chlotar  (Lothaire),  made  further  inter- 
polations and  changes,  which  they  and  their  courtiers  called  improvements. 

That  it  was  the  people  and  not  the  king  who  first  committed  to  wi'iting  the  old 
laws,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  permission  so  to  do  was  granted  at  first  to  the  Salian 
Franks  alone.  The  Ripuarian  Franks,  the  other  great  branch  of  the  Frank  stem,  did 
not  record  their  laws  till  the  days  of  Theodorich  (Thierry),  the  son  of  Clovis.  The 
people  extorted  the  privilege  from  the  king.  But  this  privilege  which  the  king  of  the 
Franks  could  not  withhold  from  the  Salian  Franks,  he  and  the  priesthood  together  did 
withhold  for  many  years  from  the  other  German  races  who  had  been  annexed  to  the 
kinc:dom  of  the  Franks.  The  Frank  monarch,  indeed,  did  not  venture  to  deprive 
the  Burgundians  of  what  they  already  possessed,  their  own  written  code  of  law.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  sixth  centmy,  the  Burgundians  had  obtained  from  theii'  king 
Gundobald  the  right  of  committing  to  written  records  the  old  Burgundian  law  ;  and, 
after  the  loss  of  the  independence  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  the  Franks  left  the 
Burgundians  this  written  law  ;  but,  in  the  year  517,  the  priesthood  and  the  king 
united  in  revising  this  old  code.  But  this  recording  of  their  national  laws  and  privi- 
leo-es  was  stiU  for  a  long  time  withheld  from  the  German  tribes  who  had  been  con- 
quered and  were  subject  to  the  Franks — from  the  Alemanni,  the  Bavarians,  the 
Thuringians — until  circumstances  were  such  that  the  Frank  king  had  reason  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  these  Eastern  Germans.  Hence  the  Alemannian  laws  were  not 
committed  to  writing  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  century  ;  the  Bavarian,  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  ;  the  Thuringian,  not  till  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great.     The  Saxon  code  was  not  written  down  tiU  later. 

These  written  codes  have  all  come  down  to  us,  but,  unfortunately,  not  in  their 
original  form,  which  must  have  been  in  the  German  language.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  the  Germans,  when  demanding  the  committal  to  writing  of  their  popular  laws, 
woidd  admit  no  other  language  than  the  German  ;  their  object  was  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  laws  against  the  attacks  or  encroachments  of  royal  officials  and  of 
royalty  itself,  as  well  as  against  the  wiles  and  intrigues  of  the  priesthood.  Tlio 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  alone  of  all  the  numerous  German  codes  of  laws,  have  come  down 
to  us  in  a  German  dialect ;  all  the  others  are  preserved  in  Latin. 
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An  explanation  of  this  fact  has  been  souglit  in  an  assumption  that  the  Geraian 
language  was  then  not  a  literary  language,  and  therefore  not  adapted  to  express  legal 
ideas.  But  surely,  if  the  German  of  England  was  well  enough  adapted  to  express  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  the  German  of  the  Saxons  and  Alemanni  must  have  been  equally 
fit  to  record  Saxon  and  Alemannic  law  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Latin  language, 
which  was  formed  to  express  relations  quite  ditlerent  from  any  in  Geimany,  w^as  least 
of  all  adapted  to  give  the  correct  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  piimitive  legal  maxims 
of  Germany. 

We  see  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  what  abuses  arose  when  the  king,  the 
nobility,  the  priesthood  conspired  in  rendering  German  legal  ideas  by  the  Latin 
expressions  of  the  Roman  law^ ;  propositions  of  law  made  for  the  Roman  empire  were 
extracted  from  the  Corpus  Juris  and  appHed  to  German  customs,  to  benefit  the  aris- 
tocracy and  injure  the  people.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  old  German 
codes  ;  the  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  Salic  law  difier  from  each  other,  and  Frank  words 
show  between  the  Latin.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  king,  and  of  the  aristocracy 
spiritual  and  temporal,  to  translate  into  Latin,  that  is,  into  a  tongue  "not  under- 
standed  of  the  people,"  the  old  law  books  originally  compiled  in  Gemian,  and  to  place 
t"hese  translations  in  the  room  of  the  gradually  disused  German  editions,  in  order  to 
rob  the  Commons  of  tlieir  rights,  to  gain  privileges  for  themselves,  to  oppose  and 
hinder  the  participation  of  the  people  in  public  aflairs,  nay,  to  abohsh  by  these  means 
the  knowledge  among  the  people  of  their  rights. 

The  introductions  to  these  Latin  translations  of  the  Gemian  codes,  show  that  the 
priests  were  the  actual  translatoi's.  The  Salic  law  in  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  century 
beffins  with  the  words,  "  Honor  to  the  famous  nation  of  the  Franks,  established  bv 
the  will  of  God,  valiant  in  w\ar,  faithful  in  peace  and  in  covenant,  wise  in  council, 
noble  of  form,  brave,  skilful  and  stout  in  battle,  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  pure 
from  heresy.  Vivat  Christus,  who  loves  the  Franks.  May  He  guard  their  empire, 
and  fill  their  chiefs  with  the  light  of  His  grace  !  May  He  protect  their  amiy  and 
manifest  his  wonders,"  etc.,  etc. 

Bishop  Ulphilas,  the  W^est  Goth,  had  translated  the  Bible  for  the  Goths  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  German  of  this  translation,  which,  on  account  of  its  agreement 
in  renderino;  the  sense  of  the  text  with  the  German  version  of  Luther,  is  still  a  maiTcl 
— this  German  shows  that  it  w^as  sufficient  to  render  in  written  i-ecords  the  old  Ger- 
man laws  and  customs.  And  yet  the  written  law  of  the  West  Goths  was  transferred 
to  the  Latin  language  in  the  fifth  century.  In  this  case  the  Roman  clergy  had  no 
hand  in  the  matter.  The  West  Goths  were  Arians  without  priestcraft.  But  they 
had  marched  as  conquerors  from  the  east  of  Europe  to  the  farthest  west  of  that  hemi- 
sphere. They  had  settled  as  conquerors  in  southwestern  France,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  this  career  of  conquest  royalty  had  developed  itself  among  the  West  Goths  once 
80  free.  To  strengthen  the  royal  power  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  the  attempt, 
not  to  place  the  Romanic  siTbjects  and  the  West  Gothic  conquerors  under  one  and  the 
same  legal  system,  but  to  make  the  West  Gothic  law  intelligible  to  the  Romanic 
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population,  these  were  the  two  reasons  for  the  translation  of  the  West  Gothic  law 
into  Latin  having  been  made  at  so  early  a  period  ;  clearly  co-ordinate  with  a  Geraian 
edition.  When  the  priesthood  of  Rome  conquered  even  in  the  West  Gothic  dominions, 
it  became  the  interest  of  the  king  and  clergy  to  disuse  the  German  code,  and  make 
the  Latin  version  the  authorized  one.  The  king  thus  was,  by  the  doctrines  and  lan- 
guage of  Rome,  by  the  priesthood  and  the  Latin  tongue,  enabled  to  extend  over  tlie 
German  traditions  of  freedom  his  claims  and  pretensions  to  despotic  power. 

The  East  Goths,  indeed,  when  they  founded  their  kingdom  in  Italy  and  the  adja- 
cent districts,  had  adopted  the  Roman  law,  because  in  these  regions  it  was  the 
national  law  of  five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  East  Gothic  princes  hoped, 
by  this  adoption  of  the  same  laws,  to  effect  with  less  difficulty  a  fusion  of  tlie 
Romanic  and  German  populations.  This  was  the  case  before  Theodorich  the  Great, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixth  century,  pubHshed  in  Latin  his  new  constitution  for 
the  nations  subject  to  him.  In  this  compilation  the  royal  power  was  extended  in 
various  directions. 

But  neither  in  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Goths  nor  in  the  other  kingdoms  founded  by 
the  Germans  did  uniformity  of  law  produce  the  fusion  of  the  different  nationahties  into 
a  national  unity.  Not  merely  the  difference  of  rehgious  confession,  tiie  gulf  between 
the  Cathohc  and  the  Arian,  prevented  the  growth  of  the  Gothic  and  Romanic  peoples 
into  one,  but  German  haughtiness,  which  the  Franks  exhibited  to  a  much  higher 
degree  than  the  Goths.  The  national  pride  of  the  Gennans  saw  in  then-  Romanic 
subjects  beings  of  a  lower  order,  and  the  law  written  in  tlie  language  of  the  conquered 
did  not  measure  law  equally  for  the  two  nations.  The  same  crime  committed  on  a 
Frank  was  punished  twice  as  heavily  as  when  it  was  committed  on  a  Roman.  The 
murder  of  a  Roman  involved  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  sohdi,  that  of  a  Frank  two 
hundred  sohdi ;  and  in  all  the  clauses  the  Germans  had  twice  the  weregild  of  the 
Roman.  Nay,  the  pride  of  the  Franks  was  so  great  that  in  the  Frank  codes  only  four- 
fifths  of  the  weregild  of  a  Frank  was  assigned  to  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians  who 
were  subjects  of  the  Frank  king. 

The  German  conquests  produced  a  great  change  in  the  number  of  freemen.  Their 
number  had  increased  in  the  course  of  centuries,  in  spite  of  the  multitudes  consumed 
in  war  and  battle.  For  the  free  natives  were,  so  far  as  they  were  not  prisoners  of 
war,  left  by  the  Germans  in  possession  of  thek  freedom.  The  number  of  free-bora 
landed  proprietors,  that  is,  of  men  fully-fi-ee,  was  swelled  by  the  grants  of  land  to 
crowds  of  younger  sons  who  had  no  independent  property  at  first,  but  who  had  won 
it  by  military  service.  When  a  country  was  conquered,  the  victorious  army  usually 
took  for  itself  a  portion  of  the  landed  property,  as  well  as  the  private  domams  and 
powers  of  the  Roman  emperor ;  it  granted  another  portion  as  a  reward  of  valor  to  the 
nobles  and  free-bora  soldiers,  and  left  a  third  portion,  which  generally  consisted  of  the 
cities,  in  the  possession  of  the  conquered,  but  subject  to  tribute. 

The  portion  of  the  conquered  country  with  which  the  valor  of  the  freemen  was 
rewarded,  was  divided  among  them  by  lot.     What  each  man  received  was  his  Alio- 
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:dm»i,  his  independent  hereditary  property,  for  which  he  had  no  service  to  perform 
but  to  follow  the  standard  when  a  general  levy  was  proclaimed. 

Those  who  had  gone  to  the  war  with  a  following,  in  turn  granted  a  portion  of 
their  allodial  lands  as  a  reward  to  tlieir  followers ;  such  land  was  an  hereditary  free- 
hold. But  as  it  depended  entirely  on  tlie  caprice  of  the  i)rinces  of  the  army  and  of 
the  chiefs  of  followers  to  decide  how  much  of  the  landed  property  allotted  to  the 
former  from  the  conquered  lands  was  given  as  his  portion  to  each  individual  chief,  and 
Low  much  of  this  portion  so  allotted  was  given  by  each  chief  to  his  followers^  there 
arose  great  inequality  in  possessions  among  the  freemen.  One  family  had  a  large, 
another  a  small  estate  ;  neglect  or  recklessness  diminished  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  property  in  some  cases,  while  in  otliers  the  value  of  the  property  was  increased 
by  careful  husbandry,  which  produced  more  abundant  crops,  and  accumulated  by 
economy,  by  a  wise  use  of  opportunities  for  buying,  by  a  succession  of  owners  who 
distinguislied  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  community,  and  had  their  reward  in 
additional  assignments  of  land. 

Thus  arose  the  wealth  of  the  nobles  and  the  freemen,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
inequalities. 

When  the  Frank  kings  arose  and  aimed  at  absolutism,  they  sought  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  the  freemen.  The  latter  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  all 
state  affairs,  especially  war  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  crown  w^as  bound  to 
their  consent.  To  gain  room  for  freer  action,  to  gain  in  opposition  to  the  free  pro- 
prietors a  new  support  in  their  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  crown,  the  kings 
proceeded  to  choose  the  officers  of  the  court  and  state,  not  as  previously,  exclusively 
from  the  fidly-free,  but  from  the  middle  and  half-free  classes,  and  finally  almost 
•entirely  from  these  two  last  classes.  This  was  first  done  in  the  case  of  the  offices 
■of  the  court,  and  then  many  state  offices  were  transferred  to  these  court-officers.  The 
king  thus  gained  possession  of  almost  all  the  official  posts  in  tbe  kingdom,  not  merely 
of  offices  about  the  court,  but  in  the  administration  and  the  anny.  The  nomination 
of  bishops  and  other  spiritual  dignitaries  was  also  reserved  to  the  crown  of  the  newly- 
established  Frank  kingdom. 

The  creation  of  court  and  state  officers  gave  the  Frank  kings  opportunity  to  form 
-a  party  devoted  to  them  among  all  classes  even  among  the  unfree.  Every  freeman 
who  accepted  any  office  under  the  king  divested  himself  thereby  of  his  previous  free 
independence — the  new  official  entered  into  the  "service"  of  the  king.  By  thus 
drawing  into  his  service  the  half-free  and  unfree  classes,  the  king  acquired  a  devoted 
party,  strong  in  numbers  and  in  intellectual  endowments,  which  he  could  oppose 
to  the  fully-free  landed  proprietors,  'the  freeholders  ;  and  hence  he  had  a  better  pros- 
pect of  freeing  the  royal  power  from  the  hmitations  imposed  by  that  class.  Intel- 
lectual endowments  were,  then  even  less  than  now,  united  with  high  birth,  and  yet 
some  learning  was  indispensable  for  the  government  service,  especially  in  the  finances, 
.and  the  men  at  the  desk  w^ere  mightier  than  the  men  of  the  sword.  The  proud 
-warriors  long  held  back  from  those  studies  which  fit  men  for  administration  in  times 
79 
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of  peace.  Even  when  Charles  the  Great  urged  his  military  aristocracy  to  study  these 
arts,  they  were  still  remiss  in  so  doing,  and  the  emperor  saw  himself  compelled  to 
take  his  officials  wherever  lie  found  ability,  without  regard  to  birth  and  rank ;  and 
the  same  w^as  the  case  to  a  greater  degree  with  the  kings  before  him. 

Thus  not  only  freedmen  but  even  villeins  who  had  brains  and  a  quick  pen  rose  to 
be  royal  officers.  Leudas,  the  count  of  Tours,  had  been  a  villein  and  a  scullion-boy ; 
he  obtained  a  little  learning,  ran  away,  was  captured,  ran  away  again,  and  when  a 
second  tune  retaken  had  an  ear  cut  off.  This  did  not  hinder  his  becoming  the  king's 
marshal,  and  finally  Count  of  Tours. 

Office  was  attended,  too,  with  honors.  The  official  who  thus  rose  from  non- 
freedom  to  freedom,  had  the  same  respect  paid  to  him  as  was  paid  to  the  free-born. 
Both  were  alike  servants  of  the  king ;  due  acknowledgment  of  his  position  and  his 
orders  could  not  be  withheld,  because  he  in  person  was  a  representative  of  the  king; 
contempt  of  his  office  was  heavily  punished  as  a  contempt  of  the  kmg,  whose  repre- 
sentative he  was  m  his  office. 

The  Count  (Graf),  whether  freedman  or  free-born,  was,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  the 
superior  of  the  whole  Gau,  the  officer  presiding  in  the  king's  name  over  the  assembled 
freemen.  He  thus  could  confer  benefits  or  inflict  injuries  on  the  freemen.  He  could 
choose  as  his  subordinates  in  the  king's  service  unfree  or  free  *,  he  could  in  many  cases 
compel  the  fully-free,  the  freeholders,  to  take  in  the  public  burdens  the  part  belong- 
ing to  the  half-free. 

As  what  we  call  the  state  was  centuries  in  forming  itself,  it  was  quite  natural  that 
for  centuries  the  service  of  the  court  and  the  service  of  the  state  should  coincide,  not 
ill  all  points,  but  in  the  highest  and  upper  grades. 

Those  who  were  in  immediate  service  around  the  king's  person  were,  either  from 
favor,  or  because  they  were  qualified,  invested  with  the  highest  posts  in  the  service 
of  the  state.  The  names  which  the  highest  court  officials  bore,  show  that  those  who 
originally  discharged  these  services  about  the  person  of  the  prince  were  not  of  the 
free-born  class.  When  these  court  offices  became  influential  and  lucrative,  then,  of 
course,  free-born  men  even  of  the  liighest  rank  began  to  covet  these  offices. 

The  highest  officers  were  the  Seneschal  (Seneschalk),  the  Steward,  the  Marshal 
(Marslialk),  the  Chamberlain,  the  Cup-bearer. 

The  upper  servants  in  the  household  of  a  large  landed  proprietor,  whether  he  were 
noble  or  a  simple  freeman,  had  originally  bonie  these  names.  The  same  names  were 
retained  in  the  courts  of  their  princes  and  kings.  The  word  schaJk  in  seneschal  con- 
tains the  idea  of  villeinage,  of  the  serf;  it  means  a  household  serf.  Seneschal,  there- 
fore, is  the  senior  schalk,  the  senior  serf  of  the  household.  Marshal  is  the  servant 
who  looks  after  the  horses,  the  stable-boy,  from  Mar,  Mahre,  a  horse,  mare.  The 
Steivard  (Dapifer)  carried  in  the  dishes  and  was  the  master  of  the  kitchen.  The 
Chamberlain  had  the  care  of  his  master's  bedroom.  The  Cup-hearer  superintended 
the  cellar,  the  wines  and  beer  for  the  table  of  the  household. 

These  domestic  servile  offices  remained,  when  the  nobles  became  kings,  with  the 
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old  servile  names;  the  names  remained  although  these  simple  domestic  offices  had 
been  transfened  in  the  court  to  high  royal  court  offices.  Only  the  name  Seneschal 
was  changed  into  Major-donms  or  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  that  is,  the  first  minister  of 
the  royal  household,  when,  during  the  bodily  and  mental  incapacity  of  the  later  Mero- 
vingians, the  seneschals  had  the  power,  the  kings  the  mere  name.  But  as  the  word 
Schalk  too  plaiidy  ini[)lied  servitude,  the  new  owners  of  power  took  another  title 
more  befitting  the  place  they  occupied.  Similarly  the  word  "  Marsclialk "  was  laid 
aside  in  France,  and  the  word  Constable  (comes  stabuU,  Stallgraf,  Count  of  the  Stable), 
introduced.  The  later  court  system  of  Gremiany  disliked  the  term  Stallgraf,  resumed 
the  old  title  with  the  change  of  a  letter,  and  made  out  of  the  old  "  ]\Iarschalk  "  the 
word  Marshal,  first  a  court-marshal,  finally  a  field-marshal.  The  chief  superintendent 
of  the  stable  or  staU  became  the  chief  master  of  the  court  ceremonies,  and  then,  as  the 
command  of  an  army  had  been  confided  with  good  results  to  many  a  carpet-knight,  he 
became  the  Marshal  of  War,  the  Field-Marshal,  the  highest  militaiy  dignity.  The 
Chamberlain  had  all  the  movable  property  of  the  king's  house,  the  rents  from  the 
royal  domains,  the  mint,  and  the  finances  in  general  assigned  to  his  charge.  He  was 
the  finance-minister. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  was  introduced  from  the  Roman  empire.  He  was 
the  "  Referendarius  "  of  the  Western  imperial  court.  He  had  to  draw  out,  sign  and 
seal  the  royal  decrees,  and  for  this  purpose  the  seal-ring  of  the  prince  was  handed 
over  to  him.  He  occupied  a  position  in  which  he  could  exercise  the  nearest  influence 
on  the  ruling  pnnce.  After  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  came  the  Count  Palatine 
or  Palgrave  (Pfalzgraf).  He  was  the  supreme  judge  for  the  royal  court.  He  was,  by 
title,  the  count  of  the  royal  palace ;  he  was,  by  office,  "the  first  legal  assistant  of  the 
kmg ;  he  collected  the  decisions  of  the  assessors  of  the  palace  court,  and  pronounced 
the  sentence."  In  later  days,  when  the  empire  was  purely  German,  the  palgrave 
represented  the  king  as  president  of  the  palace  comi;.  The  military  officials,  the 
dukes  and  counts,  in  whose  hands  the  military  and  civil  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  was  placed,  were  high  officers,  not  above,  but  by  the  side  of  the 
above-named  dignitaries. 

Pay,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  a  fixed  yearly  sum,  was  not  given  to  these 
officers.  Extraordinary  sendees  were  requited  by  royal  services.  Ordinary  semces 
were  rewarded  by  investitures  of  lands,  grants  of  the  great  crown-lands  which  were 
scattered  throughout  the  empire. 

These  grants  of  crown-lands  had  not,  even  in  name,  any  connection  with  what  was 
called  pay  or  salary  in  after-times ;  they  were  "  gifts  by  royal  favor,"  but  the  term 
benefice,  or  henefcium,  did  not  arise  till  later.  This  method  of  l^aying  the  imperial 
officials  did  not  convey  an  absolute  title  to  the  portions  of  the  royal  domain  which 
were  granted;  they  were  not  alienated  forever;  it  was  a  grant  of  the  enjo\Tnent  of 
crown  property  for  a  term  or  for  life,  just  as  king's  followers  in  war,  in  addition  to 
the  shares  allotted  them  from  the  conquered  territoiy,  which  shares  were  allodial, 
received  grants  for  a  term  from  the  king  of  other  properties  which  either  had  been 
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forfeited  or  had  reverted  at  deatli.  The  grant  of  this  royal  property  was  not  a  gift 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  the  property  remained  still  crown  property,  though 
enjoyed  by  the  grantee ;  for  when  the  grantor  died,  his  successor  could  resume  the 
property,  and  a  petition  for  a  new  grant  had  to  be  made.  With  reference  to  these 
revocable  benefices,  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Feod,  in  Latin  Feudum,  in 
English  Fiefj  and  the  gi'antees  to  whom  the  name  vassal  came  to  be  given,  changes 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  alternations  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  Merovingian  house ;  it 
was  established  that  the  benefice  with  which  a  man  was  invested  could  not  be  resumed 
by  the  king  unless  the  vassal  was  convicted  of  dereliction  of  duty,  and  that  such 
dereliction  of  duty  consisted  in  refusing  the  service,  in  the  army  or  at  the  court, 
to  which  investiture  in  the  property  bound  the  grantee,  or  in  violation  of  allegiance 
and  treason.     This  finally  became  acknowledged  in  written  charters  and  laws. 

The  more  that  the  power  of  the  king  was  exalted  by  this  system  of  investitures, 
and  by  the  personal  relations  towards  the  king  thus  created,  the  more  numerous  the 
investitures  became,  the  more  these  invested  officials  of  the  court  or  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary administration  surpassed  in  honors  and  wealth  the  other  freemen,  so  much  the 
more  increased  the  ambition  for  offices  and  fiefs.  Even  clerical  dignitaries  obtained 
royal  fiefs,  and  therewith,  consequently,  the  temporal  rights  of  feudal  lords.  They 
had  to  serve  the  king  in  war  and  m  the  court ;  in  the  former  case  they  had  the  choice 
of  serving  in  person,  or  by  their  Vidame,  Patron  or  Advoivee  (Advocatus,  Vogt).  The 
royal  grants  made  no  distinction  between  them  and  lay  vassals ;  they  were  in  thu 
respect  subject  to  exactly  the  same  feudal  obligations  as  the  temporal  lords  invested 
with  crown-lands,  and  these  spiritual  lords  were  reckoned  even  in  name  among  the 
^'  Royal  Leudes,"  the  king's  men. 

But  these  "  Leudes,"  or  "  men  "  of  the  king,  who  surrendered  to  the  king,  m  this 
wise,  then-  independence  and  the  pride  of  free  German  men,  obtained  by  this  sacrifice 
a  great  gain  in  their  own  eyes.  With  wealth,  with  influence,  they  obtained  a  higher 
rank;  their  weregild  was  threefold  the  weregild  of  the  ordinary  Frank.  But  this 
more  exalted  rank  was  not  hereditary ;  the  son  of  the  highest  official  of  the  state  or 
court  was  without  any  increased  rank. 

Such  is  the  feudal  system  which  developed  itself  further  in  the  course  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  nobility.  When  the  old  German  nobility, 
as  represented  by  the  nobles,  was  ne  riy  extinct,  it  was  supplanted  by  the  nobility 
created  by  the  king.  The  continued  feuds  and  wars,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  kings 
always  striving  for  more  absolute  power,  had  so  thinned  the  nobles  that  in  the  whole 
great  nation  of  the  Franks  an  infinitesimally  small  number  of  noble  families  waf- 
found;  in  the  Bavarians  only  six  such  families,  although  the  Bavarians,  like  the 
Franks,  liad  been  foi-med  by  a  number  of  German  tribes  coalescing  into  one  race. 

The  remains  of  the  old  noble  families  either  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  new 
official  and  court  nobility,  or  were  lost  among  those  freemen  who  had  large  landed 
properties  and  kept  their  independence,  too  proud  to  become  servants  of  a  court,  the 
^^men"  of  any  man,  and  to  put  themselves  on  an  equality  with  those  who  had  been 
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once  unfree.  They  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  new  nobility  from  taking  rank 
above  them.  They,  the  tree  barons,  the  gentry,  were  now  second  in  rank ;  the  new 
feudal  nobility  were  the  higher  nobility.  From  those  freemen  who  had  entered  the 
service  of  great  spiritual  or  temporal  dignitaries  and  vassals,  and  who  held  from  such 
lords  feudal  estates  in  addition  to  their  private  allodial  i)roperty,  arose  the  lower 
nobility. 

Although  the  pure  Gothic  tribes,  especially  the  Saxons,  Frisians,  and  Alemanni, 
preserved  their  old  free  constitutions  much  longer  than  the  Franks,  Lombards,  or  East 
Goths,  yet  the  power  of  the  Frank  kingdom  introduced  gradually  into  strictly  German 
territory  the  above-described  feudal  system. 

Under  Charles  the  Great,  the  Frank  kingdom  became  a  universal  empire,  and  it 
w^as  therefore  requisite  for  him  to  increase  the  number  of  officials — to  make  out  of  one 
office,  where  the  various  branches  had  been  previously  managed  by  one  officer,  many 
offices,  each  wdth  its  separate  official ;  and  also  to  create  new  state  offices  for  the 
government  of  his  immense  dominions. 

He  increased  by  new  creations  even  the  court  offices.  Only  one  office  was 
abolished,  that  of  the  mayoralty  of  the  palace,  which  had  been  the  bridge  whereby 
the  Carlovingians  had  passed  from  ministers  to  regents,  and  from  regents  to  kings. 
The  newly-created  offices  were  such  as  could  not  be  dangerous  to  the  throne ;  such 
was  the  Grand  Doorward  (Grand  Huissier),  who  in  the  courts  of  later  German 
princes  was  called  Master  of  the  Ceremonies ;  such  were  the  Grand  Huntsman,  the 
Grand  Falconer,  and  the  hke.  These  offices  have  been  retained  till  the  present  day  in 
the  courts  not  only  of  German  kings  and  emperors,  but  of  all  princes,  clerical  and  lay, 
in  Germany. 

Charles  the  Great  not  only  abolished  the  dangerous  mayoralty  of  the  palace,  but 
chpped  close  the  wings  of  the  grandees  who  bore  the  high  offices  of  court  and  state. 
The  Merovingian  kings,  in  their  greed  for  absolute  monarchy,  had,  by  the  help  of  the 
aristocracy,  put  down  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people,  and  thrust  the  people 
from  any  share  in  pubHc  affairs.  They  had  got  rid  of  the  people,  and  all  limitations 
of  their  power  by  the  people;  but  the  aristocracy  soon  grew  too  strong  for  them,  and 
made  the  kings  its  slaves.  The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  leagued  together  against 
royalty,  as  the  course  of  Merovingian  history  had  shown. 

Under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  old  dukes  of  races  were  abolished,  but  the  sep- 
arate German  dukedoms  became  centres  for  constant  revolts  against  Frank  rule  and 
against  the  unity  of  the  empire.  The  duke  of  the  Bavarians,  Thassilo,  was  the  last, 
not  only  of  the  house  of  the  Agilolfings,  but  for  a  long  period  the  last  German  duke. 
Charles  the  Great  divided  the  power  and  the  functions  of  the  dukes,  and  distributed 
them  to  several  high  officers.  In  extraordinary  instances,  in  certain  cases,  it  had 
happened,  two  hundred  years  before,  that  royal  plenipotentiaries  had  been  sent  into 
the  province  for  a  time,  and  for  a  special  business.  In  the  place  of  the  dukes,  who 
previously  had  superintended  the  civil  and  military  officers  in  the  provinces,  Charles 
the  Great  adopted  the  plan  of  picking  out  men  of  learaing  and  ability,  men  who 
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sympathized  with  his  principles  of  government,  whom  he  commissioned,  not  for  a 
time  not  for  certain  weighty  matters,  but  for  a  permanency,  and  to  whom  he  confided 
the  care  of  the  interests  of  the  empire  and  the  supervision  of  the  subordinate  officials, 
for  which  purpose  he  gave  them  full  powders.  The  emperor  personally  gave  them  their 
mstructions,  orally  and  in  writing,  and  each  of  these  confidential  agents  knew  how 
seriously  the  emperor  regarded  the  office.     He  placed  much  in  their  hands.     Missi, 


that  is,  king's  messengers,  was  their  title.     Perhaps  the  modern  "  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner  "  is  a  good  translation. 

They  had,  as  representatives  of  the  king,  to  examine  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  defences  of  the  country  in  the  circles  committed  to  them,  and  to  investigate 
any  charges  made  against  a  clerical  or  lay  official.  They  had  plenary  power  to  depose 
subordinate  officers,  but  not  the  counts ;  they  reported  to  Charles  himself  respecting 
illegal  proceedings  of  the  counts,  and  he  then  decided.  Charles  chose  these  commis- 
sioners without  regard  to  birth  or  property,  from  the  lower  as  well  as  from  the  upper 
ranks,  from  the  spiritual  as  well  as  from  tlie  temporal  nobles ;  but  they  always  were 
men  to  whose  integrity  and  fidelity  he  believed  he  coidd  trust.  To  obviate  abuse  of 
their  high  functions,  he  dispatched  into  the  territories  which  he  assigned  them  several 
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of  such  king's  messengers  at  tlie  same  time — two,  three,  or  four  simultaneously  in  lu'o- 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  province.  They  had  to  report  not  merely  about  the  inferior 
military  or  civil  fimctionaries,  the  state  of  the  missions  and  convents,  but  also  mutu- 
ally about  (nich  other.  They  had  to  travel  through  the  districts  assigned  them  four 
times  a  year- — in  January,  April,  June,  and  October.  They  were  never  natives  of  the 
provinces  to  which  they  were  sent,  and  he  changed  them  every  year ;  he  left  none 
longer  than  a  year  in  the  same  province ;  after  a  year  of  activity  each  was  entrusted 
with  a  new  province. 

The  king's  messengers  siuumoned  meetings  of  the  officials  and  meetings  of  the 
people  at  various  points  of  their  provinces.  All  able-bodied  freemen  had  the  duty  of 
appearing  at  the  popular  meetings,  at  the  day  and  spot  announced  in  the  summons. 
The  imperial  commissioner  had  to  hear  them  respecting  the  condition  of  their  pro- 
vince, and  they  had  to  give  information  under  oath,  by  their  duty  and  conscience, 
concerning  persons  and  events.  All  complaints  they  had  to  establish  by  testimony 
and  witnesses.  Such  meetings  convoked  by  the  imperial  commissioners  thus  became 
extraoi-dinary  courts  of  justice.  Every  official,  wdiether  spii-itual  or  temporal,  even 
bishops  and  archbishops,  had  to  appear  before  the  meeting  and  answer  to  any  com- 
plaints brought  against  them. 

Charles  the  Great,  supported  by  his  insight  into  what  the  w^elfare  of  the  people  of 
his  empire  demanded,  did  not  regard  the  claim  advanced  by  the  priestly  party,  the 
claim  that  the  clergy  were  exempt  from  temporal  jurisdiction  ;  he  did  not  negotiate 
about  it ;  he  answered  the  dangerous  doctrine  by  a  practical  measure :  he  compelled 
spiritual  functionaries,  bishops  and  archbishops,  to  appear  before  his  temporal  courts 
of  justice  wherein  his  imperial  commissioner  presided  in  his  stead.  The  people  knew 
that  there  was  a  court  before  w^hich  they  could  accuse,  and  to  which  they  could  sum- 
mon the  highest  spiritual  and  temporal  dignitaries. 

The  bishops  and  archbishops  felt  and  learnt  that  the  Great  Charles  w^as  not  merely 
religious  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  but  immovable  in  what  he  deemed  necessary  for 
the  common  weal ;  that  he  could  be  as  severe  and  terrible  to  the  Church  as  he  had 
been  kind  and  generous ;  and  they  submitted  to  the  heavy  hand  of  Charles  and  the 
courts  of  justice  of  his  imperial  commissioners,  unwillingly  indeed,  but  silently. 
Alcuin,  who,  although  he  held  high  spiiitual  dignitaries,  w^as  a  man  of  high  spirit, 
liberal  mind,  and  popular  sympathies,  made  no  objection  to  these  courts  exei-cising 
jurisdiction  over  spiritual  functionaries  ;  he  was  at  first  dissatisfied  because  some  of 
the  imperial  commissioners  seemed  to  him  to  go  too  far  in  the  investigations  of  con- 
vents, and  in  summoning  the  clergy. 

Charles  made  on  the  Marches,  or  frontiers  of  the  empire,  different  arrangements  to 
those  established  in  the  interior.  In  the  interior  province  he  entrusted  to  a  count 
only  one  county  (Gaugrafschaft),  not  more ;  but  the  safety  of  the  frontier  demanded 
that  he  place  greater  districts  in  the  hands  of  one  officer,  and  give  this  officer  fuller 
powers — to  act  independently,  according  to  circumstances,  when  the  danger  did  not 
allow  reference  to  the  distant  emperor.     Such  a  district  on  the  frontiei-s  of  the  empire, 
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foiTaed  often  by  a  series  of  counties,  was  styled  a  Markgraviate  or  Marquisate,  and  the^ 
governor  thereof  Markgraf  or  Marquis.  These  markgraviates  were  not  tlie  orighial 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  but  temtories  obtained  by  conquest  from  neighboring  nations, 
which  were  made  bulwarks  of  the  empire  against  external  foes,  partly  by  military 
arrano-ements,  partly  by  settlements  of  thousands  of  German  families.  According  to 
the  Roman  law,  the  lands  of  any  conquered  country,  which  were  without  an  ownei 
and  unfilled,  became  q)SO  facto  the  property  of  the  chief  of  the  state ;  the  repeated 
insurrections  in  Saxony,  modern  Bavaria,  and  Austria  caused  the  confiscations  of 
extensive  districts,  which  became  the  innnediate  possessions  of  the  German  king  and 
emperor.  These  districts,  lying  in  a  fertile  neighborliood,  were  the  more  attractive  to 
German  immigrants  as  they  were  granted  to  them  absolutely  ;  and  as  long  as  Charles 
lived,  after  his  coronation  as  emperor,  peace  prevailed  all  around.  The  Saxon  March 
on  the  side  of  the  Danes,  the  Sorbian  March  against  the  Slaves,  the  Eastern  March 
against  the  Avars  and  Hungarians,  the  March  of  Friuli  in  the  southeast  of  the  empire, 
quickly  flourished  through  the  number  and  industry  of  tlie  immigrants  who  settled 
there  and  became  mixed  with  the  population  already  dwelling  there.  The  represen- 
tative of  the  head  of  the  empire  was  the  Marquis  or  Markgraf,  who  in  such  lands 
was  the  military  commander,  in  a  certain  degree  the  supreme  judge,  and  had  tlie 
internal  government  of  ihe  province  and  the  superintendence  of  the  royal  domains. 

The  Church,  for  religious  and  financial  reasons,  promoted  the  immigration  of 
Christian  Germans  into  those  markgraviates  where  the  population  was  mostly 
heathen.  The  best  and  cheapest  missionaries  were  Christian  settlers,  who  brouglit 
with  them  a  higher  grade  of  civilization  than  that  possessed  by  the  heathen.  The 
advantages  of  an  orderly  civihzed  life  converted  more  than  the  mere  Word. 

It  was  a  satisfaction  to  the  Chmxh  to  find  among  the  new  officials  created  by 
Charles  the  Great  the  name  of  the  Arch-Chaplcdn,  the  highest  spiritual  functionary  of 
the  court,  who  saw  to  the  perfomiance  of  public  worship  in  the  court-chapel  of  the 
palace.  The  first  arch-chaplain  was  Eginhard  (Einhard),  the  favorite  of  Charles. 
From  this  office  of  arch-chaplain  grew  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  which, 
being  held  by  a  spiritual  person,  became  fatal  to  the  development  of  the  German  nation, 
and  often  hurtful  in  critical  moments  through  which  the  German  nation  had  to  pass. 

One  of  the  most  important  offices  created  by  Charles  was  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. Alcuin,  an  Enghshman  born  at  York,  who  had  been  of  the  highest  service  as 
a  diplomatist,  was  at  the  head  of  this  new  office,  and  accomplished  wonders  in  this 
position.  He  was  supported  by  his  scholars  Wizo,  Fridugis,  and  Sigulf,  whom,  at 
Charles's  invitation,  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Cathedral  School  of  York, 
which  then  was  famous  for  its  teachers  and  for  its  breadth  of  instruction.  Alcuin 
was  then  in  his  forty-sixth  year ;  he  first  instructed  Charles  himself  in  the  numerous 
branches  of  knowledge  of  which,  through  the  negligence  of  himself  and  others,  he 
was  still  ignorant.  It  speaks  remarkably  for  the  elevation  of  this  monarch's  char- 
acter that  he,  the  greatest  of  all  Gennanic  kings  and  emperors,  became  a  scholar  in  his 
ripest  manhood,  and  that  in  simple  writing  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  the  sciences. 
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He  wished  by  his  example  to  influence  his  people  to  seek  instruction,  some  in  scientific 
knowledge,  some  at  aU  events  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Alcuin  instmcted 
the  great  emperor  in  oratory,  ])liilosophy,  aritlnnetic,  astronomy,  and  Roman  poetry 
and  literatui-e.  Cliarles  establislied  a  court-school  for  his  family  and  his  court.  From 
this  arose,  by  the  exertions  of  Charles  and  Alcuin,  what  is  called  the  Academy  of 
Charlemagne.  It  was,  however,  only  a  union  of  the  learned  men  of  the  court  with  a 
view  to  regular  meetings,  in  which  Charles  and  the  members  of  his  family  took  part 
for  social  conversation  on  philosophical  and  religious  topics.  Here  was  an  intercliange 
of  philosophical  discourses,  enigmas  were  propounded  and  solved,  native  and  foreign 


poetry  read,  small  theatrical  exhibitions  given.  A  more  refined  education  was  thus 
given,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sons  of  noble  Franks  were  thus  attracted  to  the  court, 
and  inoculated  with  the  idea  that  intelligence,  learning,  and  art  were  of  more  value 
than  noble  birth  or  great  wealth. 

Alcuin  and  Charles  w^ere  both  zealous  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Alcuin 
estabhshed  schools  to  educate  teachers,  and  then  many  schools  in  which  the  people 
were  instructed  in  religion,  in  writing,  reading,  accounts  and  singing,  and  where  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  illustrious  came,  as  well  as  the  children  of  the  common  poor 
people.  All  bishops  and  abbots  were  enjoined  to  estabUsh  such  schools ;  but  these 
orders  were  not  carried  out  everywhere  as  strictly  as  in  the  districts  of  which  Alcuin 
was  the  visitor,  and  where  he  himself  could  establish  schools,  or  in  the  districts 
belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Theodulf,  the  poet-bishop  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  learned 
men  and  privy-councillors  of  Charles.  Instruction  in  the  schools  for  the  people  was 
80 
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gratuitous,  that  poverty  might  deter  none  from  attending.  Many  bishops  reluctantly 
earned  out  Charles's  instructions  from  fear  of  punishment,  especially  if  they  lay  near 
a  route  often  traversed  by  the  king.  For  Charles,  in  his  progresses,  visited  the 
schools;  he  inquired  whether  his  orders  were  executed,  and  how  far;  he  examined 
both  teachers  and  scholars.  The  monk  of  Saint  Gall  relates  in  his  Chronicle  that 
daring  such  a  visitation  of  a  school  Charles  heard  that  the  sons  of  some  of  his  great 
vassals  were  among  the  most  ignorant  and  idle  scholars,  while  poor  and  humbly-born 
children  were  industrious  and  well-informed ;  that  he  praised  the  last-named,  and  held 
out  to  them  prospects  of  official  positions ;  that  then,  turning  to  the  young  nobles, 


and  shai-ply  rebuking  them,  he  exclaimed,  "  By  the  King  of  Heaven,  I  care  little  for 
your  origin.  If  you  do  not,  by  industry,  mend  your  laziness,  you  will  never  get  any- 
thing from  me ! " 

The  zeal  of  Charles  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  is  more  marked  than  what  he 
did  for  art,  husbandry,  and  trade,  great  as  were  his  merits  in  these  departments.  The 
richly-endowed  convent  schools  diffiised  blessings  among  the  German  j)eople,  espe- 
cially those  of  Saint  Gall,  Reichenau,  Hirsau  in  the  South,  Fulda,  Corvey  on  the  Weser, 
Treves  (Trier),  Paderborn,  Osnaburg  in  North  Gemiany.  Would  that  liis  son,  Lewis 
the  Pious,  had  had  his  father's  Christian  spirit !  Charles  declared,  ''  The  convents 
must  serve  not  only  for  a  pious,  contemplative  life,  but  for  the  practical  exercise  of 
the  sciences,  for  popular  education.  To  do,  is  better  than  to  know ;  but  the  more  a 
man  knows,  the  fitter  is  he  to  do." 

The  popular  schools  declined  under  the  successors  of  Charles,  although  the  higher 
schools  continued  to  flourish. 

The  crown  domains  and  private  estates  of  Charles  became,  by  superior  tillage  and 
the  use  of  all  appliances,  model  farms,  and  agriculhire  everywhere  improved  under  his 
fostering  care  in  spite  of  his  perpetual  wars;   farms  became  hamlets  and  hamlets 
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villages.  Charles  himself  was  a  good  landlord,  who  knew  every  detail.  His  regula- 
tions respecting  the  management  of  the  domain  land  shows  this;  the  preface  states, 
^'All  managers  of  domain  lands  and  their  servants  nuist  refrain  from  oppressing  the 
natives,  must  treat  them  well,  and  give  them  a  hand  in  case  of  need."  In  the  oldest 
portions  of  his  dominions,  the  present  Netherlands,  much  land  was  Ipng  waste  ;  in  the 
interior  of  Genua ny,  immense  forest  districts.  To  every  man  who  tilled  waste  land, 
or  who  turnrd  wood  into  arable,  Charles  gave  the  land  thus  cultivated  as  private 
property,  burdened  only  with  slight  tribute  and  services. 


Charles  also  developed  fyade.  He  built  new  streets,  bridges,  causeways ;  he 
restored  the  old  Roman  works,  and  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  all.  "  For  ten 
long  years,"  writes  Eginhard,  the  gifted  historian,  councillor,  and  architect  of  Charles, 
"  the  emperor  himself  labored  exceedingly  on  the  building  of  a  peimanent  bndge  across 
the  Rhine  at  Mainz  (Mayence).  It  was  fashioned  of  wood  so  marvellously,  that  it 
appeared  to  promise  eternal  duration."  In  813  this  work  "  took  fire  by  accident,  and 
in  three  hours  the  fire  so  consumed  it  that,  beyond  what  the  water  covered,  not  a 
single  splinter  remained.  The  bridge,  five  hundred  paces  long,  which  the  emperor 
wished  to  make  of  stone,  instead  of  wood,  was  not  executed  on  account  of  his  death 
soon  after."  The  canal  by  which  he  intended  to  unite  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  by 
means  of  the  waters  of  the  Main,  the  Rednitz,  and  the  Altmiilil,  for  the  furtherance 
of  trade  and  intercourse,  was  also  left  unexecuted  from  want  of  competent  engineers. 
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He  planned  a  kind  of  postal  service,  and  made  the  chief  lines  of  communication  safe  by 
punishing  severely  all  interruptions,  and  by  a  good  police  which  protected  native  and 
foreign  merchants,  and  drove  oH'  all  vagabonds  and  susj)icious  people. 

Unfortunately  his  son  Lewis  and  his  successors  never  carried  out,  or  allowed  to 
decay,  what  he  had  instituted  or  planned — the  Rhine  and  Danube  canal,  the  postal 
system,  a  police,  and  security  of  travel.  Yet  the  annual  fairs  and  weekly  markets 
were  continued  in  all  the  larger  villages,  and  the  system  of  measures  introduced  by 
him  for  corn  and  other  articles,  dry  and  liquid.  In  spite  of  his  exertions,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  effiecting  a  complete  unifonnity  of  coinage  among  all  the  nations  of  his 
empire ;  the  Bavarians  and  Frisians  especially  clung  fast  to  their  separate  monetary 
system.  He  abohshed  excessive  toUs.  Two  great  commercial  roads  ran  through  the 
empire  of  Charles.  One  ran  from  Constantinople  to  the  Danube,  and  followed  the 
course  of  that  stream  up  to  the  great  Staple  of  Lorch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Enns  in 
Upper  Austria,  and  then  to  Ratisbon  (Regensburg).  At  Ratisbon  this  great  road 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  continuing  to  ascend  the  Danube  into  the  heart  of 
Swabia,  the  other  running  through  Forchheim  and  Erfurt  into  the  north  of  GeiTnany. 

This  great  highway  connected  the  German  empire  with  the  East. 

The  second  great  connnercial  road  united  Italy  and  the  German  North  through 
Switzerland.  The  Rhine  gave  the  direction  of  this  road.  Strasburg,  Speyer,  Worms, 
were  the  cities  of  the  Staple,  the  commercial  emporia.  Mainz  (Mayence)  was  the 
junction  of  roads  down  the  Rhine  and  up  the  Main.  Cologne  was  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  Wykdurstede  the  Rhine  trade  met  the  coast  roads  wliich 
ran  on  one  hand  as  far  as  Schleswig,  on  the  other  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 

The  Frisians  were,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  his  successors,  the  German 
tribe  most  devoted  to  trade  and  commerce.  They,  with  their  peculiarly  built  vessels, 
founded  a  German  commercial  marine.  They  carried  cargoes  up  the  river  into  the 
interior,  traded  there,  especially  in  the  districts  on  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  carried 
wares  back,  and  thus  brought  into  connection  these  neighborhoods,  and  the  North 
Sea,  and  its  coast  lands.  They  connected  also  these  German  districts  with  Great 
Britain,  the  seat  of  the  kingdoms  of  their  kindred  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Charles  recognized  the  importance  of  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Frisians  ;  he 
gave  considerable  privileges  to  those  who  settled  as  merchants  in  the  Rhineland. 
This  is  concluded  from  an  extant  document.  To  the  people  of  the  Church  at  Stras- 
burg, the  city  which  displayed  most  commercial  activity  on  the  Rhine,  Charles, 
granted  exemption  from  tolls,  except  at  Dorstadt  (Wykdurstede),  the  commercial 
Staple  of  the  Frisians  in  their  own  land,  and  at  Sliich,  on  the  western  mouth  of  the 
Selde.  These  towns  of  Flanders  and  Friesland  could  not  have  obtained  this  excep- 
tion in  the  grant  of  exemption  from  tolls  made  to  the  people  of  Strasburg,  unless  they 
had  seemed  to  Charles  deserving  of  great  consideration  for  their  influence  in  the^ 
interior  of  Germany. 

The  best  portion  of  the  city  of  Mainz  (Mayence)  was,  down  to  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  occupied  by  Frisian  merchants.     Numerous  Frisian  traders  were  settled  in 
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Speyer,  Worms,  and  otlier  Rhine  cities.  These  Frisian  settlements  of  merchants  in  the 
country  of  the  Rhine  aided  in  producing  the  flourishing  prosperity  of  the  Rhine  popu- 
lation. They  conducted  the  German  trade  with  Paris,  especially  by  their  journeys 
to  the  fair  of  St.  Denis,  and  with  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Italy.  The  most  important 
part  of  commerce,  however,  that  with  the  East,  whicli  exported  its  spices,  silks,  goki 
and  silverware,  precious  stones,  and  many  other  articles,  was,  at  the  time  of  Charles, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  remained  with  them  and  their  descendants.  They 
brought  into  the  empire  of  Charles,  by  way  of  Marseilles,  the  natural  productions  of 
India,  the  incomparable  products  of  Indian  and  Asiatic  artistic  sldll  in  weaving  and 
dyeing,  which  had  previously  been  brouglit  either  by  the  Greeks  through  Constanti- 
nople, or  by  the  Italians  through  Venice  and  Amalfi.  The  Franks  and  the  otlier  Ger- 
mans, educated  and  mieducated,  had  gradually,  by  the  increase  of  luxury,  become 
accustomed  to  this  or  that  Oriental  article ;  and  as  the  greedy  Greeks  and  Italians 
made  them  pay  enomious  prices  therefor,  Charles  was  anxious  to  supply  these  articles 
to  the  mhabitants  of  his  empire  by  another  route  and  cheaper.  He  was  aided  in  this 
I)y  the  Jewish  merchants,  who  were  very  numerous  in  South  France,  especially  in 
llarseihes  and  Lyons,  fi'om  the  time  of  the  Saracen  dominion  there,  and  who  also 
were  settled  on  the  Rhine,  especially  in  Cologne,  as  traders  and  owners  of  heritable 
estates,  by  license  received  from  the  Frank  king,  who  allowed  them  to  possess  both 
houses  in  the  cities  and  large  landed  estates.  Jewish  trading  vessels  visited  the  Frank 
coast-lands,  and  Jewish  traders  traveled  to  and  fro  between  the  empire  of  Charles  and 
Asia.  Charles's  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  fliith  in  Germany  did  not 
hinder  him  from  leaving  the  Jews  undisturbed  in  his  states,  nay,  from  favoring  them, 
without  regard  to  the  representations  of  Pope  Stephen  IV.  Fanatic  hatred  of  the 
Jews  was  as  ahen  to  Charles  as  hatred  of  the  Saracens.  His  favorite  physician. 
Master  Farragas,  was  a  Jew,  and  the  embassy  which  Charles  sent  to  the  famous 
Caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid  of  Bagdad  consisted  of  two  Christian  grandees  of  his  court 
-and  the  Jew  Isaac,  who  was  conversant  with  the  languages  and  state  of  affau's  in  the 

East. 

Charies  desired  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  great  ruler  of  the  East,  chiefly  from 
mercantile  poHcy ;  if  the  alliance  succeeded,  advantages  of  another  kind  might  follow. 
The  two  Christian  envoys  died  on  the  road ;  Isaac  returned  safe  from  his  long  jour- 
ney in  801,  after  four  years  of  absence.  He  landed  in  October  in  Porto  Venere,  a 
Genoese  haven.  But  before  Isaac's  return  the  -embassy  sent  by  the  caliph  to  the 
<emperor  had  arrived — storms  had  separated  Isaac  from  it — and  Chai'les  saw  by  the 
presents  which  Haroun  al  Raschid  sent  by  Isaac  and  his  own  ambassadors  that  a 
friendly  connection  in  the  way  of  trade  with  this  court  brought  him  advantages. 
Among  the  presents  from  the  caliph  were  an  elephant  of  unusual  size,  and  a  curious 
Kjlock  which  told  the  time  by  dropping  into  a  metal  basin  as  many  golden  balls  as  the 
hour  indicated,  while  at  the  same  time  a  window  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
machine  allowed  knightly  figures  to  come  forth  in  number  corresponding  to  the  hour. 
•Charies  highly  prized  this  embassy  from  tlie  caliph,  and  on  its  departure  sent  Isaac 
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a  second  time  with  German  gifts  for  Haroun  al  Raschid.  Among  them  were  huge 
hounds,  intended  to  hunt  wild  beasts,  and  very  fine  "  Frisian  mantles  "  of  white,  gray, 
and  blue  color,  or  of  various  colors  in  stripes,  in  which  figures  and  flowers  were  artis- 
tically interwoven.  Charles  had  heard  that  the  "Frisian  mantle"  was  a  valuable 
and  rare  article  in  the  East.  The  weaving  of  cloth  was  already  brought  to  great 
perfection  by  the  Frisians ;  Jewish  or  Frisian  traders  had  perhaps  taken  these  Frisian 
goods  to  the  great  fair  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  for  a  long  time  past  been  held  every 


year  on  the  morrow  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  and  visited  by  all  nations  far 
and  near,  especially  by  those  Christians  who  knew  how  to  combine  a  good  stroke  of 
business  and  a  pilgrimage  to  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  scarlet  and  striped  Frisian 
goods  were  more  famous  than  the  others,  and  a  market  in  the  East  was  opened  for 
these  fabrics  by  the  presents  sent  by  Charles  to  the  Eastern  potentate  ;  for  Haroun 
al  Raschid  made  presents  of  tliem  to  his  courtiers,  and  his  envoys  must  have  reported 
that  the  lords  at  the  court  of  tlie  great  emperor  in  the  West  wore  such  robes,  and 
that  he  annually,  at  the  great  feast  of  Easter,  distributed  them  as  presents. 

Eginhard  relates  that  the  friendly  feeling  between  the  emperor  and  the  caliph  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  that  many  embassies  passed  to  and  fro  between  them.  Charles 
thus  obtained  for  his  people  what  he  had  in  view,  namely,  protection  and  promotion 
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of  trade  with  the  East,  and  a  great  degree  of  security  for  those  who  made  pious 
pilgiimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  great  caliph  did  not  indeed  cede  the  Holy 
Places  to  Charles,  but  it  is  clear  from  Eginhard's  statement  that  llaroun  gave  him  a 
certain  liberty  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  "protectorate  "  thereof;  that 
Charles  founded  a  hospital  for  the  pilgrims  and  a  convent  for  Frank  monks  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  with  a  respectable  library  for  those  who  went  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
German  empire.  A  further  result  was  that  Haroun,  after  his  treaty  of  friendship  wiih 
Charles,  showed,  "  to  oblige  Charles,"  still  greater  kindness  to  the  Christi;m  popula- 
tions of  the  East,  whom  he  had  already  always  treated  with  gentleness,  and  that  he 
took  care  that  those  who  were  Uving  in  penury  in  the  Saracen  dominions  should 
receive  safely  the  large  sums  sent  by  Charles  for  the  support  of  his  bretlu-en  in  the 
faith. 

But  all  the  good  done  by  Charles  soon  vanished  ;  it  scarcely  sumved  Lewis  the 
Pious.  The  commerce  and  industry  wliich  had  flourished  so  under  Charles  sank 
again  and  wilted  away,  not  to  revive  till  the  Sahc  emperors  and  the  Hohenstaufen. 
The  poisonous  tooth  of  rehgious  hate  gnawed  the  roots  of  the  tree  planted  by  Charles, 
and  display<'d  the  littleness  of  his  successors.  Trade  and  husbandry,  public  educa- 
tion, science  and  art  made  no  progress,  but  retrograded  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

For  Charles  patronized  art  also.  But  of  all  his  works  in  this  field,  one  branch  only 
remained  flourishing,  the  art  of  music.  It  continued  to  flourish  because  the  clergy 
found  the  cultivation  of  music  useful  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  To  j)i*omote 
church  music,  Charles  founded  schools  to  teach  the  Italian  chants,  and  two  of  the  best 
church  singers  of  Rome  to  conduct  them  were  begged  from  Pope  Hadrian.  Other 
teachers  and  other  styles  of  music  of  course  followed.  Not  only  did  he  introduce 
foreign  teachers  of  singing  into  his  empire,  he,  quite  early,  introduced  masters  of  the 
art  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  architecture  from  the  native  land  of  the  arts,  and  sent 
Germans  of  talent  to  study  on  the  spot  in  Italy,  under  the  guidance  of  such  masters, 
the  works  of  architectural  art  and  the  arts  connected  therewith.  In  architectm^e  as 
in  other  things,  he  showed  himself  the  founder  of  a  new  culture-period. 

Wlien  the  ancient  city  of  Worms,  the  city  celebrated  in  song  and  saga,  the  seat  of 
the  old  Burgundian  kings  and  queens,  was  consumed  by  the  flames,  Charles  made  his 
royal  seat  at  Ingelheim,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  lower  dov^m  than  Mainz  (May- 
ence).  In  the  numerous  places  where  Charles  loved  to  celebrate  the  high  festivals  of 
the  Church  and  hold  his  diets,  he  built  splendid  palaces,  the  most  considerable  bemg 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen),  Nimeguen,  and  Lower  IngeDieim.  Of  aU  the  imperial 
palaces,  this  last  was  the  most  magnificent,  splendid  beyond  compare,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries.  From  the  old  seats  and  treasure-houses  of  ancient  art,  from 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  material  for  this  palace  was  collected.  A  hundred  pillars  of 
marble  and  granite  supported  the  roof  of  the  splendid  edifice ;  the  walls  were  bright 
with  fresco-paintings,  in  which  were  represented  the  deeds  of  Cyrus,  of  Romulus,  of 
Pyrrhus,  and  the  Roman  Caesars,  as  well  as  those  of  Charles  himself  and  of  his  ances- 
tors j  scenes  from  Saxon  wars  were  represented  among  others.     These  mural  paintings 
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were  then  the  only  specimens  m  his  dominions.  A  church  was  connected  with  this 
palace  5  it  was  covered  wdth  metal,  with  door-posts  of  bronze ;  the  roof  of  the  tower 
was  overlaid  with  gilded  plates;  both  sides  of  the  nave  were,  as  in  the  palace, 
•covered  with  mnral  paintmgs — one  side  with  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  the 
other  from  the  New. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fresco-paintings  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
were  creations  of  the  pencil  of  Charles's  day.  The  Biblical  scenes  in  the  church  have 
loeen  supposed  to  have  consisted,  in  part,  of  older  works  of  Roman  and  Greek  artists ; 
this  may  be  so  possibly,  but  it  is  not  probable. 

In  this  very  eighth  century,  the  worship  of  images,  to  which  the  noble  system  of 
decorating  the  churches  by  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  had  degenerated,  had 
been  abolished  in  the  Greek  empire ;  religious  fanaticism  had  set  in  motion  a  really 
iconoclastic  spirit ;  the  images  were  ejected  from  the  chm'ches,  and  thus  crowds  of 
Greek  artists,  compelled  by  persecution  and  loss  of  their  Hvelihood,  left  their  homes  to 
seek  w^ork  and  bread  in  the  West.  The  empire  of  the  great  emperor  of  the  West, 
the  patron  of  art,  and  his  German  and  Italian  kingdoms  were  not  far  oft';  and,  from 
the  descriptions  of  the  style  of  painting  introduced  by  Charles  into  Germany,  as  w-ell 
as  from  later  paintings  on  wall  or  altar,  we  arc  justified  in  assuming  that  it  was  the 
then  debased  Byzantine  style  of  painting  wdiich  found  entrance  into  the  dominions  of 
Charles,  and  continued  subsequently  ;  that  style  of  art  which  sought  for  effect  by 
perfection  of  superficial  work,  by  brilliancy  of  color  and  of  gold.  The  influence  of 
this  Byzantine  school  of  painting  is  shown  in  German  pictm-es  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Is  it  not  probable  that,  when  Charles  was  transplanting  the  plastic 
arts  into  his  dominions,  fugitive  Byzantine  artists  or  their  German  pupils  adorned  the 
walls  of  his  Palace-church  at  Lower  Ingelheim  witli  scenes  from  Holy  Wi'it  ? 

Tlie  first  cathedral  (Dom)  on  German  soil,  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  was  built  in  the  Byzantine  style,  not  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  Italian 
art.  Eginhard,  the  minister  of  public  works,  and  the  Abbot  Ansigis  conducted  the 
building  of  this  church.  Eginhard  had  perhaps  assisted  Charles  in  the  plan — he  says 
modestly  that  Charles  himself  made  the  plan — and  Ansigis  executed  the  plan  as  clerk 
of  the  works.  The  Church  of  San  Vitale  in  Ravenna,  built  by  the  East  Gothic  king 
Theodorich,  was  taken  as  a  model.  The  present  cathedi'al  at  Aix  is  not  the  original 
one.  The  storms  under  which  it  has  suftered  for  centuries  have  caused  many  great 
alterations  therein.  As  Charles  built  it,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe 
was  such  a  temple  of  God  as  had  not  yet  been  seen  in  his  dominions.  The  folding 
doors,  the  lattices  of  the  windows,  w^ere  of  brass,  lichly-worked  antique  pillars  bore 
aloft  the  gilded  dome,  walls  and  floor  were  covered  wdth  pure  marble  and  magnificent 
mosaics,  the  lamps  and  vessels  were  partly  of  silver,  partly  of  gold.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  costly  materials  was  furnished  by  Ravenna  ;  some  came  from  the  old 
imperial  palace,  some  from  Rome  itself.  Near  this  church  was  the  palace  which 
Charles  had  built  for  hmiself  m  this  his  favorite  capital.  It  was  the  largest  of  his 
palaces,  with  unusually  numerous  apartments  for  courtiers  and  attendants  of  every 
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rank,  for  spiritual  and  temporal  dignitaries,  and  with  halls  for  Diets  and  meetings  of 
the  empire,  with  numberless  halls  and  lobbies,  and  wdth  a  skilfuUy-contrived  balcony 
from  which  the  emperor,  himself  unseen,  could  see  all  that  went  in  or  out. 

So  much  was  done  for  Geniian  culture  by  the  first  German  emperor.  A  thousand 
years  have  passed  since  then,  but  no  Charles  the  Great  has  come  again.  Even  the 
Hohenstaufen  emperors,  not  one  of  them  did  as  much  for  Gennan  culture  as  Charles 
the  Frank. 

This  figure  of  light  has  its  shadows  in  the  history  of  culture,  as  well  as  in  family 
life  ;  although  one  thing,  which  from  one  point  of  view  must  be  characterized  as 
injurious  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  development  of  Germany,  is  not  so  irom  another 
point  of  view,  and  indeed  show^s  the  clear  statesmanlike  eye  of  Charles.  This  is  his 
prohibition  of  carrying  weapons  except  in  time  of  war. 

To  give  security  to  trade  and  intercourse,  to  create  peace  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  which  was  continually  disturbed  by  robberies,  Charles  forbade  every  man  to 
bear,  in  time  of  peace,  armor,  lance  or  shield.  This  prohibition,  some  say,  was  an 
attack  on  the  rights  and  customs  of  the  German  nations,  and  injured  the  free  spirit 
of  Gennan  men.  But  this  prohibition  put  down  those  everlasting  robberies,  and 
made  communication  safe.  It  is  quite  credible  that  it  suited  Charles's  pohtical  views 
to  have  the  commons  appear  unarmed  in  tlie  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  he  may 
have  had  such  a  secondary  object.  If  this  injured  the  liberties  of  his  people,  his 
eternal  wars  did  more  injury  to  them.  The  poorer  freeholders  were  reduced  to  beg- 
gary by  the  repeated  summons  to  arms  ;  or  else,  to  escape  the  levy,  became  the 
villeins  of  the  nobles,  who  thus  received  an  excessive  power  and  importance,  because 
Charles  could  least  of  aU  dispense  with  their  co-operation.  Even  the  severe  Charles 
-was  compelled  to  wink  at  their  fi-equent  oppressions.  But  Charles's  innovations  in 
the  military  system  did  injury  to  fi-eedom  most  of  all. 

In  the  first  decades  of  his  reign,  Charles  often  found  it  hard  that  he,  the  conqueror, 
was  bound,  body  and  soul,  by  the  old  law,  according  to  which  every  campaign 
designed  by  him  had  to  be  first  approved  of  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  people 
and  declared  a  war  of  the  people,  before  the  king  could  summon  the  forces  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  general  assemblies  of  the  people,  which  were  held  every  year  to 
debate  respecting  peace  and  war  and  other  important  national  aifairs,  and  w^hich,  from 
the  time  when  they  were  held,  were  called  the  Marchfields  (Champs  de  Mars)  had 
been  deferred  by  Charles's  father  to  May,  and  were  thenceforward  styled  Mayfields 
(Champs  de  Mai).  This  primitive  popular  right,  that  the  king  could  begin  no  war 
and  conclude  no  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  according  to  which  he 
had  neither  men  nor  money  at  his  disposal  without  the  vote  of  the  people,  had  been 
respected  and  acquiesced  in  by  Charles  as  long  as  he  behoved  himself  forced  to  do  so. 
Even  after  his  coronation  as  emperor  by  the  Pope,  he  did  not  venture  to  abohsh  this 
old  popular  right,  but  he  knew^  how  to  extract  its  old  power.  The  Geraian  nations 
had  made  immense  exertions  and  sacrifices  for  the  wars  of  conquest  w^aged  by  Charles ; 
and  in  the  last  quarter  of  his  life,  he  could  not  but  fear  that  the  general  assembhes 
81 
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would  refuse  him  means  for  new  aggressive  wars.  He  found  a  way  to  change  the 
Mayfield,  the  Champ  de  Mai,  into  a  meeting  of  the  grandees  and  imperial  officials ; 
he  made  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  into  an  assembly  of  the  empire.  Charlea 
did  what  some  constitutional  monarchs  of  our  own  day  have  done ;  he  put  forward 
his  spiritual  and  temporal  grandees,  his  court  and  state  officers,  as  representatives  of 
the  people  ;  as  though  they  were  the  people  ;  as  though  their  decisions  were  the  votes 
of  the  people  and  the  resolutions  of  the  people. 

Even  in  liis  old  age,  Charles  was  busied  with  new  wars  of  conquest,  and,  after  his 
coronation  as  emjjeror,  he  promulgated  a  series  of  laws  after  he  had  changed  the 
Mayfield  (Champ  de  Mai)  into  a  meeting  of  officials.  The  assemblies  of  the  empire, 
when  thus  formed,  were  only  assemblies  to  give  sanction  by  their  assent.  His 
Romanic  clergy  had  taught  him  that  since  he  had  been  crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope, 
he  had  a  divine  right  to  sole  power ;  and  even  the  English  Alcuin,  in  consequence  of 
bitter  experience  which  he  had  had  personally  of  popular  assemblies,  assisted  in  fool- 
ing his  royal  friend.  Provoked  against  the  people,  he  wrote,  '^  The  imperial  power  is 
ordained  by  God  for  nothing  else  than  to  rule  over  and  protect  the  people";  and 
again  he  wrote,  "  The  people,  by  divine  command,  must  be  led  ;  those  who  say  '■  The 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,'  are  not  to  be  listened  to ;  the  impetuosity  of 
the  crowd  is  akin  to  foolishness."  Such  doctrines  were  heard  with  pleasure  by  tlie 
aged  Charles,  who  in  himself  had  a  longing  to  be  sole  ruler — to  be  an  autocrat  like  the 
emperors  of  Eastern  and  Western  Rome.  To  enable  him  to  actually  exercise  auto- 
cratic power,  he  had  to  remove  the  linntations  which  stood  in  his  way  in  the  national 
r.ssemblies,  and  in  the  rights  and  laws  of  the  Gennan  races.  He  demanded  a  new 
oath  of  allegiance  in  this  sense,  an  act  of  homage  ;  and  a  series  of  laws  published 
between  the  years  803  and  811,  let  the  Germans  know  that  the  Emperor  Charles 
claimed  greater  rights,  and  a  higher  position  than  Charles  king  of  the  Franks  and 
Lombards.  These  laws  effected  an  almost  complete  revolution  in  the  constitution  of 
the  army,  and  an  extension  of  the  obligation  of  military  service.  Hitherto  the  bulk 
of  the  army  had  consisted  of  foot-soldiers.  In  the  previous  wars  Charles,  in  his 
career  of  conquest,  had  found  it  necessary  to  hurry  with  his  forces  from  one  extremity 
of  his  empire  to  the  other.  The  success  of  his  attack  depended  on  his  rapidity,  and 
for  such  rapid  movements  the  roads  were,  in  their  then  state,  too  bad  when  the  bulk 
of  the  forces  were  foot ;  bodies  of  foot  could  advance  with  great  difficulty  on  these 
roads  at  any  other  time  than  the  end  of  spring,  the  summer,  and  the  beginning  of 
autumn  ;  and  even  in  the  favorable  season,  from  May  to  September,  the  infantrj'- 
required  a  long  time  to  reach  the  point  of  attack.  In  spite  of  this  experience,  Charles, 
as  a  mere  elected  king  of  the  Franks,  would  never  have  beheved  himself  empowered 
to  do  what  he  did  after  his  consecration  as  emperor  with  autocratic  powers,  and  after 
the  degradation  of  the  assembly  of  the  people  into  an  assembly  of  officials ;  he  pro- 
ceeded to  increase  the  cavalry  of  his  army  to  such  an  extent  that  it  formed  the  main 
strength  of  the  army. 

Hitherto,  only  the  personally  free  men  who  had  landed  property  were  bound  to 
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8erve  in  war,  and  to  sen^e  only  as  infantry,  not  as  cavalry.  But  now  Charles  made 
those  freemen  who  had  no  landed  property  subject  to  the  burd»'u  of  mihtary  service, 
inasmuch  as  he  laid  on  them  a  war-tax  for  the  equipment  of  the  smaller  freeholders 
who  were  bound  to  military  service.  This  tax,  at  the  lowest  valuation,  amounted  to 
a  fifth  of  their  yearly  hicome.  Hitherto  military  obligations  had  touched  the  person 
only  ;  they  now  touched  personal  property. 

Hitherto,  without  distinction,  whether  he  had  much  or  little  property,  each  free 
2)roprietor  of  land  liad  been  simply  bound  to  personal  service.  Charles  now  ordained 
that  the  contributions  levied  on  those  bound  to  military  service  were  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  "  hides "  (hufen)  of  land  which  each  man  possessed.  The 
owner  of  twenty  hides  paid  more  than  the  owner  of  ten  or  five.  At  tlie  same  time 
Charles  regidated  the  equipment  required.  Hitherto  each  man  had  armed  himself 
as  well  as  he  could.     It  was  now  ordained  that  the  owner  of  four  hides  of  land  was  to 


seiTe  personally  on  foot,  light  armed.  He  had  to  have  a  lance  and  shield,  or  a  double- 
strinijed  bow  with  twelve  arrows.  The  owner  of  more  than  four  but  less  than  twelve 
hides  had  to  serve  on  horseback,  heavily  anned.  He  had  to  have  lance  and  shield, 
sword  and  dagger,  bow  and  arrows.  If  a  man  had  only  three  hides,  he  was  put  with 
one  w^ho  had  only  a  single  hide,  and  the  man  who  could  most  easily  be  spared  from 
his  home  had  to  take  the  field  ;  the  other  one,  who  remained  at  home,  having  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  one  who  took  the  field.  The 
equipment  referred  not  only  to  the  regulation  weapons,  but  to  supply  of  pro^'isions. 
Water,  fire,  wood  and  fodder  for  cattle  were  given  to  the  soldier  free  ;  he  had  to  bring 
with  him  provisions  for  three  months.  The  soldier  was  not  recouped  by  the  state 
for  his  heavy  expenses  ;  he  had  to  look  to  booty  in  case  of  victory  and  survival.  It 
is  clear  from  this  account  how  burdensome  the  summons  into  the  field  was  to  the 
individual ;  even  the  weapons  cost  a  deal.  General  Peucker  has  calculated  that  the 
equipment  of  a  foot-soldier  in  the  last  years  of  Charles's  reign,  with  lance  and  shield 
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as  prescribed  in  the  regulations,  cost  tlie  value  of  eight  oxen  ;  that  of  a  horse-soldier, 
of  fifteen  oxen. 

Tliis  reorganization  of  the  army  threw  an  unendurable  burden  on  the  class  liable 
to  service.  To  the  landwehr — a  name  even  then  applied  to  those  bound  to  serve  in 
defence  of  the  country  against  attacks  of  external  foes — aU  vv^ho  could  bear  arms 
belonged,  bond  as  well  as  free.  This  part  of  military  obligation  was  not  oppressive  ; 
defence  of  the  frontiers  was  a  rare  occurrence  ;  it  was  the  neighbors  of  Charles  who 
were  attacked  and  had  to  defend  their  "borders.  But  this  new  arrangement  laid  a 
still  heavier  load  on  all  who  had  to  serve  out  of  their  own  frontiers  ;  it  exhausted 
the  strength  of  the  nation  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  campaigns,  by  the  heavy 
fines  on  delinquents,  by  the  arbitrariness  and  illegalities  which  the  imperial  officials 
displayed. 

The  smaU  landed  proprietors  were  by  these  laws  almost  destroyed ;  a  district 
which  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  supported  ten  thousand  freemen,  could 
show  at  his  death  scarcely  a  thousand  in  a  free  condition.  From  this  period  we  must 
date  the  abscess  which,  through  the  whole  Middle  Age  period,  was  eating  into  the 
sound  limbs  of  the  Grerman  nation — which  we  even  now,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  are  laboring  to  heal  amid  severe  struggles  and  conflict — the  abscess  fomied 
by  that  species  of  aristocracy  which  consists  of  a  union  of  military  nobles  and  spintual 
dignitaries,  and  which  has  always,  after  brief  intervals  of  apparent  restoration,  made 
Germany  sick  again,  and  turned  the  German  states  into  priest-ridden,  despotic  mili- 
tary governments. 

This  new  organization  of  the  military  service  brought  degradation  as  well  as 
impoverishment  on  the  people ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  the  number  of  freemen 
continually  diminished,  and  in  the  course  of  a  century  freedom  was  the  exception, 
villeinage  the  rule. 

If  a  small  fanner  had  to  serve  year  after  year  in  the  army,  his  farm  soon  feU  into 
bad  order.  If  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  home  because  his  landed  property  was  too 
small,  he  was  compelled,  in  partnership  with  some  other,  to  equip  a  soldier,  and  had 
therefore  to  run  into  debt.  If  a  man  with  Httle  property  did  not  comply  with  these 
new  laws  respecting  the  army,  he  lost  either  his  property  or  his  freedom  ;  for  the 
fines  imposed  by  Charles  for  any  violation  of  these  ordinances  were  extraordinarily 
heavy,  and  made  heavier  by  the  mode  of  collection.  The  man  who  could  not  pay 
immediately  the  fine  imposed,  had  to  board  and  lodge  the  officers  charged  with  the 
collection  of  the  fines  till  the  amount  was  paid.  Moreover,  as  the  collector  had  a 
third  of  the  sum  collected,  we  need  not  look  for  any  humane  consideration  of  circum- 
stances, for  any  remissness  in  collecting  or  any  neglect.  If  the  landed  property  was 
not  adequate  to  the  fine  imposed,  the  personal  freedom  of  the  delinquent  was  imperiled, 
which  had  never  been  the  case  previously  where  debt  only  was  concerned.  The  law 
of  the  emperor  ordered  that  whoever  did  not  fulfil  as  prescribed  his  military  obliga 
tions,  and  whose  property  did  not  suffice  to  pay  the  fine  imposed,  should  be  conveyed 
to  tiie  crown  domains,  there  to  serve  as  a  slave  tiU  the  fine  was  paid.     But  as  the 
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fines  for  violations  of  these  laws  were  excessively  high,  this  mode  of  working  out  the 
fine  became  not  a  temporary,  but  a  lifelong  slavery.  Furthermore,  the  people  suffered 
from  the  partiality  of  the  counts  (Grafen)  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  array. 
They  left  the  rich  at  home  and  summoned  the  poor.  There  was,  mdeed,  a  law  that 
an  officer  who  acted  unjustly  in  tliis  matter  had  to  pay  the  fine  of  the  party  exempted, 
but  such  laws  on  paper  were  no  protection  to  the  poor  man  against  the  violence  of 
rapacious  and  corrupt  officials.  The  tyrannical  acts  of  the  imperial  officials  in  the  last 
years  of  Charles's  reign  were  so  extensive  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  the  bitterest 
complaints  were  made.  These  complaints  even  reached  the  emperor ;  but  he  was 
now  no  longer  the  man  who  would  venture  to  punish  such  abuse  of  official  power  on 
the  part  of  so  many  criminals — who  were,  too,  the  very  men  who  he  hoped  would  be, 
after  his  approaching  decease,  the  firmest  props  of  his  dynasty. 

The  more  that  Charles,  in  his  increasing  years,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the 
imperial  crown,  and  led  astray  by  tlie  teachings  of  his  clergy,  struggled  to  grasp 
autocratic  power,  the  more  disagreeable  that  any  participation  of  the  people  in  pubhc 
affairs  became,  so  much  the  more  liberally  did  he  grant  privileges  to  the  clergy  and 
nobility,  the  two  castes  whose  motto  was  "  Scratch  me,  and  I  will  scratch  thee,"  the 
temporal  and  clerical  bureaucracy.  This  bureaucracy  had  raised  the  fabric  of  his 
imperial  greatness,  and  he  expected  that  it  would  from  gratitude  be  a  sure  and  faithful 
support  to  his  weak  son  Lewis  and  his  throne,  and  to  his  imperial  house.  History 
shows  how  terribly  the  Great  Charles  was  in  error ;  how  the  very  opposite  result 
followed.  And  yet  since  his  day,  the  prmces  of  Europe,  especially  those  who  sat  on 
the  thrones  of  France  and  Germany,  have  clung  to  these  false  principles,  to  this  delu- 
sion which  seeks  a  support  for  the  throne  and  family,  not  in  the  people,  but  in  one  or 
other  privileged  caste  or  in  the  two  castes  together.  The  only  exceptions  have  been 
princes  whose  souls  had  not  been  sullied  by  flatterers  and  courtiers  in  early  life,  or 
who,  by  terrible  strokes  of  fortune,  have  been  made  to  leani  and  loiow  in  what  the 
tiTie  value  of  mankind  consists,  and  where  men  of  most  value  can  most  readily 
be  found. 

To  keep  the  clergy  loyal  to  his  house,  Charles  as  emperor  granted  to  almost  all 
the  bishops  and  abbots  in  his  empire  complete  civil  jurisdiction  over  all  the  laity 
settled  on  their  estates,  with  the  right  of  taking  for  their  own  account  all  fines  exacted 
from  them  by  legal  process.  Every  bishop  and  abbot  to  whom  such  prerogative  was 
granted,  became  almost  the  princes  of  aU  who  dwelt  in  their  dioceses.  It  was  dis- 
puted whether  Charles  had  given  them  also  full  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  inhabitants  j 
at  all  events,  they  obtained  it  from  his  successors  by  bribes  or  by  compulsion  which 
the  clergy  applied  in  cases  when  the  crown  was  distressed. 

From  this  period  dates  the  temporal  territorial  dominion  of  the  clergy  in  the  Ger- 
man empire,  the  Church  as  a  state  within  the  state.  Some  bishoprics  and  convents 
had  already  received  from  the  favor  of  the  kings  "  exemption  from  public  dues  and 
service."  Charles  gave  the  Church,  that  is,  all  bishoj)s  and  abbots,  the  right  of  exer- 
cismg  their  civil  and  inferior  criminal  jurisdiction  over  those  of  the  commons  who 
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were  subjects  of  the  empire,  but  whose  property  lay  in  the  scattered  possessions  of 
the  Church.  AU  revenues  which  the  state  had  hitherto  derived  from  such  subjects 
of  the  emjjire  were  granted  to  the  Church.  From  henceforth,  the  bishops  and  abbots 
exercised  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  power  over  those  smaU  freeholders  who  had 
previously  been  under  the  counts  and  their  officers,  as  protectors  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  The  rights  of  the  crown  over  this  class  of  freemen  were  so  completely  granted 
to  the  clergy  by  Charles,  that  the  clergy  appropriated  all  revenues  which  the  state 
had  hitherto  derived  from  the  freemen  dwelling  among  the  estates  of  an  abbey  or 
of  a  bishopric.  And  to  assure  the  Chm'ch  in  these  monstrous  privileges,  the  emperor 
ordained  that  whosoever  was  convicted  of  violating  these  privileges  of  the  Church  was 
amerced  in  a  fine  of  600  gold  soUdi — a  higher  fine  than  had  been  hitherto  imposed 
for  any  violation  of  law ;  high  enough  to  cause  the  richest  temporal  lords  to  resj^ect 
the  privileges  of  the  Church. 

In  his  liberality,  Charles  reserved  one  thing  alone,  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Advowees  (Vogte — Vidames).  They  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
laity  ;  by  them  the  clergy  discharged  its  temporal  feudal  duties. 

As  the  clergy  had  been  since  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  free  from  personal 
service  in  war,  many  freemen  had  entered  the  clerical  state  to  escape  this  burden  ; 
so  numerous  were  they  that,  in  805,  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  forbid  any  free- 
man from  taking  orders  without  special  license  from  the  emperor.  Those  who  had 
already  received  the  tonsure  but  had  remained  on  their  own  estates,  were  held  liable 
for  military  service.  In  return,  he  allowed  each  bishop  and  abbot  to  retain  at  home, 
out  of  the  laymen  on  the  Church  estates,  two  who  were  liable  to  serve.  As  he  had 
granted  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  the  judicial  fines,  he  also  granted  to  them  all  pay- 
ments for  exemption  from  military  service  in  the  case  of  unfree  or  free  subjects  of 
their  jurisdiction.  Thus  each  bishop  or  abbot  could  either  keep  a  man  at  home  or 
send  him  to  the  wars.  Of  course  the  convents  preferred  to  let  their  vassals,  for  a  very 
light  payment,  remain  at  home  in  their  usual  occupations.  As  early  as  Lewis  the 
Pious  the  most  of  the  convents  had  obtained  for  themselves  and  their  vassals  fuU 
exemption  from  military  service. 

To  escape  the  ruinous  military  service  of  this  new  system,  the  smaller  freeholders 
in  crowds  renounced  their  previous  independence,  gave  their  free  allodial  estates  to  a 
bishopric  or  an  abbey,  and  received  them  back  from  the  Church  as  fiefs  burdiened  with 
definite  services  and  obhgations.  These  obligations  were  much  hghter  than  those 
which  the  new  military  laws  imposed  ;  as  "  men  "  of  the  Chm-ch  they  were  now  freed 
from  the  latter. 

Other  freeholders  sought  to  help  themselves,  not  by  becoming  feudatories  of  the 
Church,  but  vassals  of  the  crown.  By  the  benefices  with  which  the  crown  invested 
those  who  entered  into  the  personal  service  of  the  emperor,  each  could  better  his 
circumstances,  and  in  the  good  results  of  his  present  position,  he  easily  ceased  to 
regret  his  early  liberty.  The  vassal  was  no  longer  a  freeman,  but  he  was  in  a  much 
better  position.     When  the  emperor  gave  to  the  nobility  as  weU  as  to  the  clergy  the 
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liberty  of  taking  any  freeman  under  feudal  protection,  and  as  a  noble's  power  depended 
on  the  number  of  vassals  immediately  dependent  on  bini  and  no  longer  under  crown- 
officers,  the  nobility  began  to  vie  with  the  emperor  and  clergy  in  turning  the  free 
commons  into  feudal  vassals.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  feudal  lord  to  leave  their 
vassals  as  far  as  possible  engaged  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  as  far  as  possiljle  to 
save  them  from  military  service.  They  spared  their  own  "  men,"  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  repeated  summons  to  sendee,  they  made  those  freeholders  who  had  refused 
to  sacrifice  their  freedom,  reflect  whether  it  was  better  for  them  to  remain  as  hereto- 
fore and  be  ruined  in  their  property  or  to  renounce  their  freedom,  give  up  their 
allodium  to  some  powerful  noble,  receive  it  back  as  a  fief  with  additions  beside,  and, 
more  than  all,  be  spared  the  military  service.  Thus  crown,  nobility  and  clergy 
worked  together  in  diminishing  the  number  of  freeholders,  and  in  diminishing  their 
rights — ^that  is,  in  ruining  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

Perhaps  with  the  best  intentions,  Charles  injured  popular  liberty  by  his  altera- 
tions in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  counts  (Grafen)  had  hitherto  been  only 
the  executive  officers  for  the  judgments  of  the  popular  courts  of  the  Gau  ;  Charles 
made  them  presidents  of  the  tribunals  ;  he  deprived  the  people  of  the  old  right  of 
electing  the  president  of  the  tribunals,  and  ordained  that  officials  named  by  the 
crown  had  the  presidency  in  the  courts.  This  attack  on  the  oldest  right  of  the 
people  created  such  dissatisfaction  in  the  German  nations  that  Charles  refrained 
from  depriving  the  people  of  the  right  of  electing  the  presidents  of  the  inferior 
tribunals. 

Another  innovation  injm'ious  to  hberty,  was  the  ari'angement,  according  to  which 
the  courts  were  no  longer  held,  as  they  had  been  from  time  immemorial,  under  the 
open  sky,  but  in  confined  and  covered  places.  By  this  means  the  people  were 
prevented  from  taking  a  part  in  tlie  administration  of  justice,  and  the  impartiahty 
of  the  administration  of  justice  exposed  to  risk.  The  latest  view  regarding  this 
regulation  of  the  emperor,  for  wliich  health  was  a  pretext,  is  that  the  emperor 
adopted  it  in  order  that  popular  opinion,  already  embittered  by  his  cruel  new  mili- 
tary laws,  might  not  be  aggravated  by  the  great  number  of  penal  processes  for 
violation  of  the  military  laws,  and  by  the  public  trial  of  such  cases  under  the  open 
sky,  in  the  field  free  to  aU. 

The  creation  of  the  courts  of  the  SchofFen  (Schoppen  ]  Latin,  Scabini ;  French, 
JEchevms)  was  no  injury  to  popular  freedom  as  long  as  the  Schoppen  were  freely 
elected  by  the  people.  The  transfer  of  the  judgment  from  aU  the  freemen  present 
at  the  assembly,  to  a  committee  chosen  from  their  midst,  was  an  advance.  Twenty- 
six  years  later,  in  803,  Charles  so  altered  the  whole  system  that  he  withdi-ew 
from  the  people  the  right  of  electing  the  Schoppen,  and  had  them  nominated  by 
officers  of  the  crown.  The  abuses  resulting  from  this  ordinance,  and  the  bitter 
feeling  displayed  by  the  people  respecting  it,  produced  a  revocation  of  it  in  SOU  ; 
the  Schoppen  were  then  to  be  elected  '^  by  the  co-operation  of  the  count "  and  the 
people. 
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The  Schoppen  held  office  for  Hfe  ;  and  they  gave  rise  to  a  new  kind  of  aris- 
tocracy. "  There  was  thus  laid/'  says  Walter  in  his  History  of  German  Law,  ^'  a 
foundation  for  a  distinction  between  common  freemen  and  freemen  eligible  for 
Schoppen."  These  Schoppen  were  rather  a  kind  of  crown  officials  than  men  of 
the  people. 

These  arrangements  and  political  institutions  passed  from  the  Frank  empire  into- 
the  new  empu'e  of  the  pure  German  nations. 


CHAPTEK   XIII. 


CONRAD  I.,    HENRY   I.   AND   THEIR   TIME— BEGINNING   OF   THE    GERMx\JT   EMPIRE. 


^NDER  Lewis  the  Child,  the  bands  which  had  held  together 
for  a  time  the  various  German  races,  the  Franks,  the  Saxons, 
the  Bavarians,  the  Swabians,  were  much  loosened,  or  rather 
quite  unloosed.  Every  race  thought  and  cared  only  for 
itself.  The  dukes  of  the  races  acted  like  despots,  and 
regarded  themselves  independent.  The  Gemian  races  under 
the  feeble  successors  of  Charles  tlie  Great  had  created 
for  themselves  dukes,  and  the  monarchy  soon  experienced 
what  troubles  these  restored  dukes  of  races  could  cause. 
The  attacks  of  the  Northmen  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
Magyars  and  Slaves  on  the  other,  awakened,  against  the 
king's  will,  the  ducal  dignity  which  Charles  the  Great  had 
buried.  The  less  that  the  incapable  Carlovingians  defended 
the  German  populations  against  the  attacks  of  invaders,  the  more  were  the  Saxons 
and  Franks,  the  Bavarians  and  Swabians  compelled  to  group  themselves  around 
a  vahant  leader.  Such  an  elected  general,  when  victorious,  stood  high  among  his 
fellow-countrymen ;  he  could  easily  increase  the  number  of  his  vassals,  servitors  and 
villeins  ;  the  small  proprietors  sought  his  protection,  and  liis  conquests  of  hostile 
territory  enabled  him  to  give  larger  grants  of  land.  The  castles  which  he  built  served 
both  to  protect  the  country  people  and  to  exalt  the  power  of  him  who  was  the  lord 
of  the  castle.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  ninth  century  the 
Saxons  had  again  a  duke,  who  was  not  only  the  actual  leader,  but  bore  also  the  ducal 
title.  No  king  had  nominated  him  ;  he  became  duke  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
His  name  was  Bruno,  and  his  brother  and  successor  was  Otto  the  Illustrious. 

To  imitate  Otto,  to  make  themselves  dukes  and  rule  the  country  of  their  race  as  he 
ruled  with  almost  independent  power  in  Saxony,  was  now  the  ambition  of  the  leaders 
of  other  German  races,  and  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Child  gave  them  time  and  room 
82 
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for  their  efforts.  The  oldest  son  of  that  Conrad  the  Salic  who  had  fallen  in  fight  with 
the  Babenbergers,  a  Conrad  like  his  father,  was  already  actual  duke  of  Franconia ; 
although  from  prudence  he  did  not  so  call  himself,  yet  he  was  so  styled  by  his  coun- 
trymen. In  the  year  of  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Child,  the  noble  Reginar  who  had 
assumed  the  ducal  title,  became,  after  a  successful  struggle,  actual  duke  of  Lorraine. 
In  Bavaria,  Leopold  (Luitpold),  connected  on  the  female  side  with  the  imperial  house 
of  the  Carlovingians,  the  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  had  the  title  and  power 
of  a  duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  when  he  had  fallen  in  fight  against  the  Magyars,  his  son 
Arnulf,  elected  by  the  Bavarians,  ruled  in  his  stead  wdth  the  title  of  Duke. 

In  Alemannia,  the  country  which  soon  hereafter  assumed  and  kept  the  name  of 
Swabia,  Burchard  (Burkhard),  count  of  Thurgau,  had  made  himself  duke.  He  had 
actually  as  duke  of  the  Alemanni  protected  the  land,  in  the  year  909,  against  the 
invading  hordes  of  Magyars.  He  collected  the  military  forces  and  saved  the  country 
while  the  imperial  commissioner  Erchanger  did  nothing. 

After  his  conquest  of  the  Magyars,  Burchard  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  his 
countiymen  for  the  puii^ose  of  being  elected  duke  by  the  people  according  to  the 
ancient  fashion.  But  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  Burchard  was  murdered  by  a 
Count  Anselm  (Anshelm),  apparently  at  the  instigation  of  Erchanger,  in  the  year  911. 

Erchanger  and  his  brother  Berthold  now  played  the  lords  over  this  district,  and 
the  foraier  assumed  the  title  and  office  of  duke.  Supported  and  aided  by  Solomon, 
Bishop  of  Constance  and  Abbot  of  Saint  Gall,  a  member  of  an  illustrious  Alemannic 
family,  he  persecuted  the  family  of  the  murdered  Duke  Burchard.  At  the  bishop's 
instigation  he  murdered  Count  Adalbert,  the  brother  of  Burchard,  and,  partly  by 
force,  partly  by  forged  documents,  ejected  the  widow  and  female  relatives  of  Burchard 
from  the  possession  of  their  property.  The  bishop's  hatred  extended  to  Burchard's 
family.  Burchard,  as  duke,  had  checked  his  longing  to  appropriate  various  properties 
of  the  crown  near  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

This  prince  of  the  Church,  Solomon,  wished  to  improve  for  his  oviTi  interests  the 
favorable  circumstances  under  which  so  many  temporal  lords  were  increasing  their 
power  and  possessions  at  the  expense  of  the  crown  and  empire  as  well  as  of  popular 
freedom.  Under  the  cloak  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  he  labored  to  satisfy 
his  own  rapacity  and  love  of  power. 

This  prince  of  the  Church  combined  two  discordant  characters  ;  he  robbed  the 
empire  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  struck  the  key-note  for 
patriotic  lamentations  that  the  German  empire  could  not  unite  on  the  election  of  a 
head  of  the  empire.  In  an  extant  letter,  he  complains,  "  Seeing  that  the  discord  in 
this  one  nation  is  so  great,  how  can  we  believe  that  the  empire  will  stand  ?  The 
only  wonder  is  that  everything  is  not  destroyed,  and  the  races  and  nations  swept 
away  in  a  desolating  war." 

The  old  cancer  of  the  German  nation.  Disunion  and  Sectionalism,  proceeding  from, 
the  conceit  of  each  race,  and  the  jealousy  of  one  race  towards  another,  was  now  more 
widely  spread  than  ever.     Not  only  no  one  of  the  newly  created  dukes  was  willing 
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■feo  subordinate  himself  under  one  of  his  peers  who  should  be  elected  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans, but  the  countrymen  of  each  duke  wished  either  to  have  their  own  duke  at  the 
head  of  the  empire  as  king,  or,  which  they  preferred,  to  elect  no  head  of  the  empire, 
but  to  remain  as  of  old,  each  race  apart  for  itself;  they  desired  w^hat  is  now  called  a 
federation.  Each  race  wished  to  be  the  dominant  race.  Each  of  the  newly  created 
dukes  clahned  or  took  in  his  territory  the  rights  which  hitherto  the  king  had  pos- 
sessed, and  that,  not  merely  over  the  laity,  but  over  the  princes  of  the  Churcli  and 
the  clergy  in  general.  The  opposition  of  the  clergy  led  to  terrible  acts  of  violence  by 
the  dukes  and  their  vassals.  At  the  synod  of  Hohenaltheim  in  September,  910,  the 
clergy  complained  that  bishops  and  abbots  had  experienced  cruel  treatment  from  the 
dukes.  These  complaints  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  temporal  lords,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  an  acknowledgment  of  their  claims,  had,  in  the  last  few  years, 
seized  the  spiritual  lords,  thrown  them  into  prison,  blinded  and  castrated  them  ;  nay, 
some  had  been  murdered.  Such  tyranny  and  such  evil  deeds  were  only  possible  in 
the  melancholy  circumstances  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Child — that 
awful  period  in  which  the  German  empire  had  no  acknowledged  head,  and  in  which 
the  dukes  of  Bavana  and  Swabia,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  each  played  the 
king  in  his  country.  Just  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Gennan 
empire  was  dissolved  into  a  series  of  kingdoms  and  grand-duchies,  so  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century  it  almost  fell  asunder  into  five  sovereign  princedoms — into  a 
duchy  of  Saxony,  a  duchy  of  Franconia,  of  Bavaria,  of  Swabia,  and  of  Lorraine. 

The  German  empire  was  prevented  from  thus  crumbling  into  fragments  by  the 
increasing  danger  of  attacks  of  the  Magyars,  who  were  again  ravaging  Germany,  and 
by  the  famine  that  broke  out  in  consequence  in  Eastern  Germany. 

Strong  as  were  the  sectional  tendencies  of  all  the  races,  yet  there  were  many  men 
among  them  in  whom  a  comprehension  of  the  position  of  the  country  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  danger  outweighed  everything  else  ;  they  saw  that  this  danger  could  be 
averted  only  by  the  union  of  the  military  force  of  all  Germany,  and  by  the  retention 
thereof  in  the  smgle  hand  of  a  head  of  the  empire.  With  these  views,  in  the  January 
after  the  death  of  Lewis  the  ChUd,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  912,  men  from 
all  parts  of  Germany,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  grandees,  met  to  elect  a  new  head 
of  the  empire.  The  Lorrainers  alone  were  absent.  The  place  of  this  meeting  was 
Forchheim,  now  a  small  city  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wiesent  and  the  Regnitz,  a  spot  which  was,  as  early  as  the  eighth  century, 
a  fortified  and  favorite  palace  of  the  Carlovingians.  The  grandees  of  the  Frank  and 
the  Saxon  races  made  the  strongest  show  in  this  assembly.  These  were  the  very 
races  which  had  been  hitherto  most  hostile  to  each  other ;  they  were  the  very  races 
in  which  the  civilizing  power  of  Christianity  had  made  most  pi  ogress  in  spite  of  the 
melancholy  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  priesthood,  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
advance  in  civilization,  these  two  races  had  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  state  of 
the  nation.  The  Saxons,  who  had  been  reached  by  the  Magyars  from  Moravia,  the 
Thuringians,  and  Franconians  had  suffered  heavily  from  these  foes. 
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The  eyes  of  most  of  those  present  fell  on  Otto  the  Illustrious,  the  powerful  duke 
of  Saxony,  under  whom  the  Thuringians,  after  the  death  of  their  duke  Burchard  in 
battle  with  the  Magyars,  had  placed  themselves.  But  Otto,  now  growing  old,  either 
did  not  think  Imnself  strong  enough  to  take  on  himself  the  heavy  burden  of  the  empire 
in  the  presence  of  danger,  or  else,  from  other  causes,  he  had  no  desire  to  raise  up  the 
sunken  monarchy.  He  suggested  the  election  of  his  relative,  Conrad,  duke  of  Fran- 
conia,  as  a  man  in  the  prime  of  youthful  vigor,  and  the  assembly  elected  as  head  of 
the  empire  Conrad  of  Franconia. 

Conrad  was  rich  in  property  of  his  own;  and  the  territory  of  the  Salian  Franks,, 
who  acknowledged  him  as  their  duke,  embraced  in  wide  circles  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Middle  Main,  the  Wetterau,  Nassau,  Hesse,  Worms,  Speyer,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  present  duchy  of  Baden.  By  the  female  side,  Conrad  was  connected  with  the 
house  of  the  Carlovingians. 

Nobles  from  Bavaria  and  Swabia  had  been  present  at  Forchheim,  and  voted 
for  Conrad;  but  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia  held  aloof,  although  they  had 
been  especially  invited  to  attend.  After  the  election  they  were  requested  to  con 
sent  therein.  These  two  dukes  from  the  Southeast  were  not  favorable  to  the 
election  of  a  king,  either  because  the  absence  of  royal  power  opened  to  them  a 
prospect  of  the  mdependence  of  their  race  and  ducal  dignity,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  because  the  majority  of  the  Bavarians  wished  then*  duke  Arnulf, 
the  son  of  the  Leopold  who  had  fallen  in  battle  with  the  Magyars,  to  be  elected  king 
of  the  Germans. 

Duke  Ai-nulf  had,  soon  after  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Child,  taken  up  his  abode 
in  Ratisbon,  the  capital  of  the  last  kings.  Arnulf  was  a  brave  man,  and  therefore 
popular  with  his  Bavarians.  He  knew  how  to  hold  the  language  of  a  king  at  his- 
court  in  Ratisbon,  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  Magyars  came  thither  and  haughtily 
demanded  the  tribute  which  Amulf  had  promised  to  the  Magyar  conquerors  in  the 
moment  of  distress  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  father.  He  dismissed  them  with 
the  words,  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  dictated  to.  Your  princes  can  come  and 
take  their  tribute ;  they  shall  learn  that  the  Bavarians  have  arms,  and  can  wield  a 
sword."     These  words  Arnulf  followed  up  by  victorious  deeds. 

Such  was  Arnidf ;  and  not  he  alone,  the  Bavarians  in  accord  with  him,  withheld 
their  assent  to  the  election  of  Conrad  by  the  Saxons  and  Franconians. 

Reginar,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  also  refused  to  acknowledge  Conrad.  He  did  not, 
however,  succeed  in  maintaining  Lorraine  as  a  small  independent  kingdom.  The 
newly-elected  King  Conrad  at  once  attacked  Lorraine  to  enforce  recognition  of  his^ 
election.  But  Duke  Reginar  preferred  to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  France  as  his 
over-lord,  and  the  Lorrainers  would  rather  belong  to  the  French  than  to  the  German 
empire.  The  Lorrainers  were  supported  by  the  armies  of  France  ;  and  the  new  King 
Conrad,  in  two  campaigns,  in  the  years  912  and  913,  in  vain  endeavored  to  bring  over 
the  apostate  Lorrainer  to  the  German  empire  and  to  the  recognition  of  his  election  as 
head  of  the  empire. 
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■\Miile  Conrad  was  busied  in  the  west,  affaii's  in  the  southeast  of  Germany  had 
gone  badly  for  his  royal  dignity. 

Among  the  Swabian  grandees  who  had  worked  for  the  election  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  Conrad,  had  been  the  bishop  who  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  Duke  Burchard 
of  Swabia,  the  Bishop  Solomon  of  Constance.  His  friend  and  fellow-murderer,  Erch- 
anger,  who  had  made  hhnself  Duke  of  Swabia,  was  of  those  who  were  in  no  Irarry 
to  recognize  the  election  of  Conrad.  Two  equally  ambitious  men,  like  Solomon  and 
Erchanger,  the  spiritual  prince  and  the  temporal  prince,  moving  on  the  same  ground, 
could  not  long  remain  friends.  The  duke  had  built  a  fortress,  Stammheim,  in  a  situa- 
tion whicli  the  Bishop  of  Constance  found  very  inconvenient  and  dangerous  for  the 
freedom  of  his  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  and  which,  it  seemed,  was  intended  to  turn  the  vas- 
sals of  the  convent  into  subjects  of  the  duke.  The  skillful  courtier.  Bishop  Solomon, 
obtained  an  order  from  King  Conrad  bidding  Erchanger  cede  the  fortified  castle  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Gall. 

At  this  very  time  Erchanger  had  deseiTedly  won  gi-eat  fame,  and  shown  that,  as 
far  as  concerned  protection  against  foreign  foes,  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  ducal 
sword.  The  Magyars  would  not  be  set  at  defiance  by  Arnulf,  and  in  912  entered  the 
empire  in  two  bands,  one  invading  Saxony,  the  other  Bavaria.  Arnulf  with  the  Bava- 
rians, Erchanger  with  the  Swabians,  met  them  on  the  Inn,  and  defeated  them  by  a 
stratagem  they  had  learned  from  them — namely,  a  pretended  flight.  The  battle  took 
place  in  the  year  913,  not  far  from  Passau;  the  defeat  of  the  Magyars  was  so  heavy, 
and  the  exultation  of  the  Germans  so  great,  that  many  thought  that  all  danger  from 
the  Magyars  was  passed. 

The  two  dukes,  Arnulf  and  Erchanger,  were  so  irradiated  by  the  splendor  of  this  vic- 
tory over  the  terrible  invaders,  that  Conrad  believed  he  ought  to  omit  no  measure  likely 
to  gain  their  acknowledgment  of  his  royal  dignity.     In  this  view  he  married  the  Swa- 
bian Cunegunda,  a  woman  older  than  he,  but  possessing  influence  both  over  Bavarians 
and  Swabians.    She  was  the  stepmother  of  the  Duke  Arnulf  and  the  sister  of  Erchanger. 
This  matrimonial  connection  might  have  had  some  effect  on  Erchanger  if  the 
Bishop  Solomon  had  not  thrust  himself  between,  and  sought  to  seize  the  castle  of 
iStammheim  in  accordance  with  the  king's  previous  order.     Erchanger  and  his  brother 
Berthold  opposed  him  with  arms,  defeated  him,  and  took  him  prisoner  after  a  brief 
feud.     The  king  had  in  the  meantime  made  him  his  chancellor,  for  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance exercised  great  influence  on  the  clergy  of  South  Germany,  and  was  valued  by 
the  king  as  Hatto  of  Mainz  had  been.    He  hastened  to  the  spot,  set  Solomon  at  liberty 
from  his  captivity  in  Dieboldsburg,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  lay  hands  on  Duke 
Erchanger.     Solomon  undertook  to  bring  gradually  over  to  the  king's  side  the  clergy 
of  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  if  Erchanger  and  his  brother  Berthold,  who  also  had  been  a 
victor  in  battle  against  the  Magyars,  were  removed  from  the  country.     Conrad,  there- 
fore,  on  the  grounds  of  his  feud  with  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  his  evil  treatment 
of  the  bishop  during  his  captivity,  banished  his  brother-in-law  Erchanger  from  the 
above  countries  in  the  year  914. 
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The  clergy  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  whole  clergy  in  Bavaria,  were  triumphant ;  they  saw  that  Conrad,  a  king  made 
by  ecclesiastical  princes,  was  altogether  in  their  power ;  it  was  on  the  clergy  that  he 
rehed ;  it  was  from  the  clergy  he  received  the  counsels  he  listened  to.  The  clergy 
had  seen  that  during  the  last  two  decades,  the  dukes  and  temporal  princes  had  striven 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  they  saw  that  it  was  to  the  hiterests  of  the 
Church  to  clear  away  from  their  paths  such  opponents  of  the  plan  which  the  Church 
had  long  ago  plotted  out,  of  making  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  prince  independent. 
In  the  prospect  of  a  Magyar  mvasion,  the  conduct  of  the  southeastern  dukes,  who 
wished  to  stand  by  themselves,  must  have  been  very  annoying  to  the  king,  and  there- 
fore it  was  easier  for  his  clerical  advisers  to  persuade  him  that  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  recalcitrant  dukes  was  the  only  means  of  formmg  a  united  empire,  and  of 
increasing  the  power  of  the  crown. 

But  the  condition  of  Germany  was  not  favorable  for  the  plan,  and  the  political 
shortsightedness  of  King  Conrad,  who  was  merely  a  brilliant  swordsman,  allowed  him 
to  begin  a  civil  war,  wliile  the  terrible  hordes  of  the  Magyars  and  the  Slaves  on  one 
side  threatened  the  frontiers,  on  another  crossed  them. 

The  bad  advice  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  determined  him  first  of  all  to  break  the 
pride  of  the  refractory  grandees.  He  believed,  with  justice,  that  power  to  resist  inva- 
sion could  only  come  from  the  restoration  of  a  united  empire ;  but  he  overlooked  that 
it  was  not  the  right  time  for  such  a  restoration,  because  the  Magyars,  united  among 
themselves,  could  not  but  conquer  the  disunited  Germans  if  they  invaded  Germany 
with  all  their  forces. 

As  soon  as  Erchanger  had  left  the  country,  Burchard,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
duke,  returned  to  Swabia.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  numerous  opponents 
of  King  Conrad.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  temporal  lords  at  the  favor  which  Conrad 
displayed  to  the  clergy  was  general  in  Swabia.  The  whole  country,  in  915,  revolted 
against  the  haughtiness  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance  and  his  party.  Upon  this  Erch- 
anger returned.  His  brother  Berthold  had  collected  an  armed  force  ;  tlie  king  and  the 
party  of  the  bishop  hurried  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  but  Burchard's  party  joined 
the  party  of  Erchanger  against  the  common  domestic  foe,  the  rapacious  and  despotic 
clergy,  who  were  so  numerous  in  this  district  w4iere  one  abbey  touched  another, 
and  sank  its  suckers  into  the  freedom,  the  goods  and  lands  of  those  who  had  stiU 
retained  their  independence,  of  which  class  there  were  more  in  this  district  than  in 
central  Gei-many.  In  the  battle  the  discontented  defeated  the  party  of  the  king  and 
the  bishop  at  Wahlwies  near  Stockach,  a  league  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  in  the 
present  territory  of  Baden.  After  this  defeat  the  weakness  of  the  king  was  such  that 
the  Swabians  took  Erchanger  again  for  their  duke,  and  the  king  could  do  nothing  but 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  victorious  party. 

The  Swabians  had  been  set  in  motion  and  roused  to  arms  by  the  insolence  of  the 
clergy,  by  whom  the  king  allowed  himself  to  be  guided ;  and  the  clerical  conspn-acy 
to  abohsh  the  dukedoms  of  the  races  arrayed  against  the  king  Duke  Arnulf  of  Bavaria 
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and  his  Bavarians,  and  Duke  Henry  of  Saxony  and  his  Saxons.  Like  the  Swabians, 
tlie  Saxons  and  Bavarians  wished  to  have  a  duke  oftlieir  ov^n  race  over  them,  and  not 
to  be  placed  under  imperial  otHcials  of  anotlier  race  5  least  of  all  did  they  wish  to  have 
the  priests  playing  the  lord  over  tliem. 

The  plan  of  the  king's  priestly  advisers  was  to  lessen  the  military  power  of  the 
dukes,  to  weaken  them  gradually,  and  thus  become  their  master.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  take  his  important  castle  of  Stammheim  from  the  Duke  of  Swabia, 
Erchanger,  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  temtories  of  Henry,  who  called  himself 
Duke  of  Saxony  and  Thui'ingia,  and  to  separate  from  him  the  Thuringians,  who,  in  the 
days  of  Otto  the  Illustrious,  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Saxon 
duke.  The  same  policy  was  set  in  motion  against  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  ^^'ith  aston- 
ishing imprudence,  Conrad  proceeded  to  execute  his  plan  at  the  same  time  in  the 
three  chief  points  of  Germany — in  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony — and  thus  provoked 
and  forced  on  the  opposition  of  these  dukes  and  their  countrymen. 

Duke  Arnulf,  who,  by  Conrad's  marriage  with  Cunegunda,  had  become  the  king's 
stepson,  was  on  bad  terms  with  hmi ;  the  views  of  Conrad  and  the  clergy  had  been 
discovered  too  soon,  and  each  duke  was  alarmed  lest  his  destruction  was  designed,  lest 
the  duchies  be  again  resolved  into  numerous  countships,  and  these  countships  given 
either  absolutely  or  as  hefs  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  in  most  instances,  with  the 
object  of  weakening  the  temporal  lords,  and  aggranJizhig  the  Church  by  increased 
temporal  powder.  This  pohcy  appeared  in  full  activity  under  the  kings  Otto  I.  and 
Henry  II.,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ecclesiastical  princes  sought  to  convince 
Conrad  I.  that  by  this  means  alone  could  the  temporal  aristocracy  be  broken,  and  the 
royal  power  established. 

Conrad  attempted,  vainly  at  first,  to  break  the  opjjosition  of  the  Bavarians  and 
their  duke.  The  clergy  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria  had  gradually,  as  j^romised  by  Bishop 
Solomon,  come  to  the  king's  side,  but  the  Bavarians  were  not  openly  with  their  mili- 
tary forces  on  his  side.  The  royal  arms  were  as  unsuccessful  here  as  in  Swabia.  But 
they  were  least  successful  in  Saxony. 

Otto  the  Illustrious  died  on  the  30th  November,  912.  To  him  more  than  to  any 
one  else  Conrad  owed  his  election.  The  Saxons  w^ere,  at  this  time,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  German  races.  They  had  elected  as  duke  Otto's  son,  Henry.  Heniy  was  at 
once  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  wise  and  brave,  popular  and  just.  The  priesthood  had 
with  iron  hand  wounded  deeply  his  young  heart.  His  first  love  was  Hathebm-g,  the 
daughter  of  Ei-win,  the  count  of  Merseburg,  and  had  manied  her.  Bishop  Sigmund 
of  Halberstadt  insisted  on  the  dissolution  of  this  marriage,  because  Hatheburg  had 
previously  been  betrayed  into  a  wish  to  become  a  nun  and  leave  her  rich  inheritance 
to  a  convent.  After  some  years,  Henry  had  married  Matilda,  a  lady  celebrated  widely 
in  Saxony.  She  had  three  great  advantages  which  w^ere  of  much  influence  with  gentle 
and  simple  :  she  was  descended  from  Widukind  the  Saxon  hero  ;  she  was  a  maid  of 
rare  beauty  ;  she  had  the  noblest  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  All  Saxony  w^as  for 
Henry  and  Matilda. 
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At  the  report  that  Conrad  the  Frank  wished  to  degrade  the  son  of  Duke  Otto, 
every  Saxon  rose  in  aims.  The  people  felt  themselves  injured  by  the  king's  attempt. 
It  had  been  the  people,  the  united  people  of  Saxony  and  Thmingia,  who  had  chosen 
Henry  for  their  duke,  whose  votes  had  given  him  all  the  power  and  all  the  rights 
which  his  father  had  before  him.  Every  Saxon  tliought,  ^'  Is  this  the  gratitude  of  the 
Frank  whom  we  Saxons  made  the  king  of  Grermany  "  f  and  the  people's  voice  sum- 
moned Duke  Henry  to  assert  his  position  and  nghts,  and  assured  him  that  all  the 
Saxon  people  were  at  his  back.  It  was  not  yet  the  rule  for  sons  to  succeed  to  the 
benefices  and  dignities  of  theu-  fathers,  but  Conrad  ought  to  have  respected  this  vote 
of  two  countries. 

The  diplomatic  wiles  of  the  king's  clencal  advisers  had  no  effect  on  the  Saxons. 
The  king  found  it  advisable  to  leave  with  the  son  the  extensive  fiefs  which  he  had 
partly  granted  to  the  father,  partly  allowed  him  to  retain.  But  all  Saxony  made  it  a 
point  of  honor  that  their  Duke  Henry  shoidd  have  all  that  Duke  Otto  had  held,  and 
the  Thuringians  refused  to  be  separated  from  the  Saxons,  and  decidedly  objected  to 
be  subjects  of  priests  invested  with  the  dignity  of  counts. 

Victory  was  certain,  for  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians  united  under  Henry.  The 
khw's  brother  Eberhard,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  defeated  near  Eresburg,  the  ancient 
Saxon  stronghold,  and  the  royal  army  under  his  command  experienced  an  enormous 
loss  in  the  year  915.  To  avenge  the  disaster,  the  king  advanced  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  and  shut  up  the  Saxon  duke  in  Grona,  near  Gottingen.  But  during  the 
siege,  Conrad  was  called  away  by  the  movements  of  the  dukes  of  Swabia  and  Bavaiia ; 
he  had  to  fight  them  and  at  the  same  time  the  Magyars.  Henry  followed  him  and 
invaded  Eastern  Franconia,  but  an  inroad  of  the  Danes  and  the  Slaves  of  the  Elbe 
into  Saxon  territory  recalled  him  home. 

The  foreign  enemies  availed  them  of  the  disunion  of  the  Germans.  In  913  to  916, 
the  inroads  of  the  Magyars  had  ravaged  those  parts  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  of  Thu~ 
ringia  and  Saxony  which  were  stripped  of  soldiers  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Slaves 
and  Danes  burst  into  the  empire.  Without  any  important  opposition  they  laid  waste 
the  country  as  far  as  Bremen.  Conrad  now,  in  full  comprehension  of  the  situation, 
hastened  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Saxon  duke.  The  latter  retained  all  the  land  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  the  Eider  and  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  therewith  the  pre- 
dominant power  in  the  empire.     These  remained  with  the  Saxons  for  a  centuiy. 

The  king  proceeded  to  Swabia.  At  Altheim  he  had  summoned  a  general  diet,  and 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Duke  Erchanger  and  his  brother  Berthold,  as  well 
as  with  Burchard  and  his  party.  With  Duke  Erchanger  and  his  brothers  matters 
proceeded  so  far  that,  on  a  safe  conduct  which  Conrad,  their  sister's  husband,  con- 
firmed with  his  royal  word,  they  engaged  to  appear  at  the  diet  of  Altheim.  They  left 
their  impregnable  castle  on  the  heights  of  Hohentwiel  in  Hegau,  and  came  with  their 
nephew  Liutfrid  to  Altheim. 

Here  they  found  assembled  around  the  king  the  clergy  from  Bavaria  and  Swabia, 
with  a  minority  of  temporal  nobles.     Their  clerical  enemies  accused  Erchanger,  Ber- 
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tliold  and  Liutfrid  of  being  "  traitors  who  had  revolted  against  the  king  and  disturbed 
the  empire."  The  assembly  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  tlie  two  l)rothers  ;ind 
the  nephew.  "  Urged  by  the  bish()}>s,"  Conrad  violated  his  solennily  given  safe-con- 
duct. In  the  concluding  days  of  the  year  910,  the  king  arrested  the  men  who  had 
trusted  his  royal  word,  Erchanger,  Berthold  and  Liutfrid,  the  con(pu,'rors  of  the 
Magyars.  He  betook  himself  with  his  prisoners  to  the  distnct  of  the  Neckar,  and 
here  at  Aldingen,  six  miles  below  Cannstadt,  on  territory  forming  part  of  the  oldest 
j)OSsessions  of  the  Salian  Franks,  on  the  territory  of  his  own  house,  he  carried  out  the 


sentence  of  death.  Erchanger,  Berthold  and  Liutfrid  were  all  beheaded  on  the  21st 
■)f  January,  917. 

From  this  blood,  shed  by  foul  violation  of  a  most  solemn  promise,  no  good  resulted 
to  the  king.  Through  all  Swabia,  the  convents  excepted,  not  only  men's  hearts  were 
stirred,  but  their  hands  and  swords  were  raised  against  the  king.  The  people  of 
Swabia  made  the  young  Burchard  their  duke. 

Duke  Arnulf  of  Bavaria  joined  the  Swabians.  He  saw  from  what  had  occurred 
what  he  had  to  expect  from  the  clerical  nobles  who  ruled  the  king.  His  entrance 
into  the  struijgle  was  a  flight  not  merelv  for  his  ducal  dioiiitv,  but  for  his  head:  and, 
at  the  same  time,  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  which  had  not  as  yet  quite  vanished 
from  the  German  conscience,  the  dutv  of  avensrino;  the  blood  of  his  uncles. 

On  this  occasion  the  king  had  the  superiority  in  force  ;  the  spiritual  lords  furnished 
S3 
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armed  assistance  to  Conrad,  and  Arnulf  could  not  keep  the  field.  He  threw  himself 
into  Ratisbon.  After  a  fierce  struggle  the  suburb  of  St.  Emeran  caught  fire.  The 
kino-  was  wounded  in  the  fight,  and  the  strongly  fortified  old  town  was  able  to  hold 
out  behind  its  walls.  But  the  bishop  induced  the  citizens  to  ojien  their  gates  to  the 
kino-.  Duke  Arnulf  with  wife  and  child  and  his  best  friends  fled  into  the  moun- 
tains,  and  thence  to  the  Magyars.  There  he  found  hospitable  reception ;  they 
respected  tlie  soldier  who  had  been  such  a  gallant  opponent.  The  captui'e  of  Ratis- 
bon and  the  flight  of  Arnulf  brought  about  the  submission  of  Bavaria  to  the  king. 

But  the  Magyars,  immediately  after  this,  again  invaded  the  empire,  poured  over 
Bavaria  and  Swabia,  destroyed  Basel,  burst  into  Alsace,  penetrated  deep  into  Lorrahie, 
and  collected  immense  booty.  Arnulf 's  protecting  arm  was  no  longer  in  Bavaria,  the 
brave  swords  of  Erchanger  and  Berthold  were  broken  in  Swabia — the  heroes  who 
hud  kept  the  robber  hordes  away  even  from  the  convents  and  the  seats  of  the  clerical 
princes,  althougli  they  knew  that  their  deadliest  foes  dwelt  therein.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  the  Magyars  should  first  attack  the  abbeys  and  convents,  as  the  richest 
spots,  as  the  fattest  objects  for  booty.  But  the  hatred  of  the  clerical  nobles  gave  out 
that  Duke  Arnulf,  the  guest  of  the  Magyars,  had  pointed  out  the  convents  and 
churches  which  they  were  to  attack,  because  he  ascribed  his  fall  to  the  clergy,  and 
that  it  was  Arnulf  who  excited  the  Magyars  to  new  invasions.  The  clergy  tried  to 
impose  this  story  on  the  ignorant  multitude,  but  the  nobility  and  people  of  Bavaria 
kept  their  absent  duke  in  memory,  and  knew  that  the  foreign  plunderer  was  resistless 
because  the  brave  Arnulf  was  no  longer  there. 

King  Conrad  did  nothing  but  look  on  in  giief.  He,  a  plaything  of  the  clergy,  had 
usfd  up  the  forces  of  the  empire  and  alienated  the  people  and  the  nobility.  And  in 
gratitude  for  all  he  had  done  for  the  clerical  aristocracy  and  the  Church,  the  monkish 
legend  invented  the  story  that  he  did  not  sicken  and  die  in  consequence  of  the  wound 
received  at  Ratisbon,  but  in  consequence  of  a  "  divine  curse."  The  king  wished,  so 
runs  the  tale,  to  remove  from  the  high  church  of  St.  Emeran,  which  he  had  richly 
endowed,  a  precious  book  of  the  Gospels.  The  bisliop  of  Ratisbon  refused  the  king's 
request,  laid  the  book  on  the  altar,  and  said,  "  Whosoever  takes  this  book  from  the 
church  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  final  judgment."  The  king,  nevertheless,  took  it; 
but  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  at  the  church  door,  such  a  pain  seized  all  his  Umbs 
that  he  restored  the  book.  He  fell  sick,  and  died  an  early  death.  Such  is  the  monk- 
ish legend. 

It  is  certain  that  Conrad  died  on  the  2.3d  of  December,  919,  and  was  buried  at 
Fulda.  The  bodily  wound,  which  would  not  heal,  finally  brought  the  sick  man  to  a 
sick  bed ;  but  sharper  and  more  wasting  than  any  wound  to  his  body,  was  the  pain  in 
his  heart  at  the  devastations  of  the  Magyars,  at  his  own  weakness,  at  the  failure  of  his 
system  of  governing,  at  his  having  squandered  the  military  forces  of  the  nation — in 
brief,  at  his  wasted  life.  In  the  presence  of  death,  in  the  feeling  that  the  hour  was 
drawing  nigh  in  which  each  man,  high  or  low,  appears  before  a  judgment-seat,  the 
Jribunal  of  his  own  conscience,  the  tribunal  of  his  survivors,  the  tribunal  of  God — in 
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this  liuiir  anxiety  for  the  weal  of  the  ciiipiie  was  the  last  and  only  care  which  occu- 
pied Mm.  He  reconnuended  as  his  successor  on  the  throne,  not  his  brother  Eberhard 
— he  had  no  son — but  his  enemy,  the  enemy  of  whom  he  was  well  aware  that  his 
political  views  respecting  the  assumptions  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  opposed 
to  those  which  he,  Conrad,  had  followed,  and  which  now,  on  his  death-bed,  he  saw 
by  bitter  experience  were  pernicious. 

With  his  expiring  strength  he  determined  to  give  his  country  the  man  w  ho  alone, 
in  his  conviction,  was  equal  to  the  heavy  tasi^  of  governing  the  empire  in  this  period. 
He  said  to  his  brother  Eberhard,  "  Take  the  crown  treasures,  but  seek  not  the  crown. 
We  must  look  not  to  the  splendor  of  our  house,  but  to  the  common  good  of  the  coun- 
try."    With  his  dying  breath  he  charged  the  noble  Franks  who  stood  about  his  bed 


to  tell  to  the  whole  race  of  the  Franks,  as  their  king's  last  will,  that  they  must  elect 
no  one  but  Henry  of  Saxony  to  be  the  German  king ;  only  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  empire  could  really  rule  as  king  over  the  discordant  elements,  bring  in  order  once 
again,  and  repel  the  foreign  foe. 

Com-ad,  in  dying,  exhibited  a  high  spirit  of  patriotism.  Priestly  influence  had  led 
him  astray,  but  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  clear  beauty  presented  itself  to  his  dying 
eyes  in  the  glory  of  self-renunciation. 

A  powerful  impression  must  have  been  made  on  the  proud  Franks  by  the  death- 
scene  of  their  Idng.  Touched  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  dead,  they  obeyed  his 
warning  and  last  will  in  utter  self-forgetfulness.  Eberhard  worked  for  Henry,  not  for 
himself.  He  and  the  nobles  of  Franconia  labored,  throughout  the  whole  empire,  to 
obtain  a  unanimous  elecrion  of  the  Saxon  duke  by  all  the  races ;  and  it  w^as  on  Frank 
territory,  at  Fritzlar  on  the  Eder,  in  Lower  Hesse,  where  the  election  of  the  new  king 
took  place.  The  late  king's  father  signed  himself,  "  Conrad  of  Fritzlar,  Count  of  the 
Franks  and  Wetterau." 
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But  those  present  at  the  election  were  mostly  Franks  and  Saxons.  They  unani- 
mously elected  Henry,  duke  ot"  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians,  to  be  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  it  is  not  ascertained  whether  the  election  took  place  in  the  Apiil  or  m  the  May 
of  919. 

The  lips  of  the  people  have  handed  down  a  tale  which  explains  the  nickname  by 
which  this  king  is  still  known  among  the  people.  According  to  it,  Eberhard,  the 
duke  of  Franconia,  and  the  other  nobles,  charged  with  delivering  to  Hemy  the  certifi- 
cates of  his  election  and  the  crown  jewels,  found  him  on  the  Harz  mountains,  in  a 
worn  hunting-jacket,  engaged  in  netting  a  covey  of  birds.  Hence  his  name,  Henry 
the  Fowler. 

The  royal  powder  thus  came  to  the  last  German  race  that  was  annexed  to  the  Frank 
empire,  the  race  of  the  Saxons.  But  like  Conrad  I.,  Henry  I.  was  not  at  once  acknowl- 
edged by  all  the  races. 

On  the  first  certain  intelligence  of  the  death  of  King  Conrad,  Duke  Arnulf  with 
his  wife  and  children  returned  from  his  mountain  retreat  among  the  Magyars  to 
Bavaiia.  The  nobility  and  people  received  him  with  joy,  and  urged  him  to  make 
himself  king,  and  rule  them  independently  as  King  Arnulf  and  King  Lewis  had  done. 
The  duke,  as  the  ecclesiastical  annalist  Liutprand  writes,  "  had  perhaps  himself  the 
desire  to  become  king." 

With  the  aid  of  the  nobility  and  people,  Arnulf  rapidly  streng-thened  the  exterior 
defences  of  Ratisbon,  and  built  a  citadel  in  the  town.  To  Henry's  summons  to 
acknowledge  his  election  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  a  negative  answer  was 
returned. 

King  Henry  had  first  gone  to  Swabia,  to  force  the  Duke  Burchard  and  the  Swa- 
bians  to  acknowledge  him  as  king.  The  young  duke,  ^^  this  irresistible  warrior  with 
a  passion  for  combat,"  as  the  monkish  writer  styles  him,  had  been  successful  in  a  war 
against  King  Rudolf  11.  of  Burgundy,  and  had  defeated  him  at  Winterthur ;  yet  he 
was  easily  induced  to  acknowledge  Henry  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
The  king,  indeed,  took  him  by  surprise,  having  suddenly  entered  his  territory  with  a 
numerous  army.  But  the  king  gained  the  duke  of  Swabia  less  by  surprise  than  by 
fritnidly  words  and  concessions  of  power,  especially  over  tlie  clerical  nobles  in  this 
duchy.  The  king  must  have  granted  to  Burchard  rights  over  the  convents  and 
churches,  and  Burchard  must  have  used  to  their  fuU  extent  these  royal  grants,  for 
the  Swabian  monks,  in  tlieir  annals,  are  very  indignant  at  this  duke,  Burchard  was 
not  like  Arnulf.  Burchard  had  not  wished  to  be  king,  either  of  the  Swabians  or  of 
the  Germans.  He  and  the  Swabians  never  had  thought  of  such  a  thing,  w^hde  the 
Bavarians  in  all  seriousness  desired  their  duke  to  be  either  king  of  the  Germans  or  at 
least  king  of  the  Bavarians.  Bm'chard  and  the  Swabians  had  seen  with  bitter  dis- 
pleasure that  Conrad  I.  allowed  the  spiritual  princes  and  the  clergy  to  play  the  lords 
in  Swabia.  As  they  all  now  perceived  that  King  Henry  was  for  the  duke  and  the 
laity  rather  than  for  the  clergy,  they  took  his  side  in  the  year  919. 

Henry,  as  soon  as  he  had  been  elected  king,  took  up  a  decided  position  with  refer- 
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ftiice  to  tho  Church.  Heriger,  the  successor  of  Hatto  in  the  see  of  Mainz,  approached 
the  king  with  the  request  that  he  aUow  himself,  according  to  old  usage,  to  be  anointed 
and  crowned.  Henry  declined.  "  There  was  no  need  for  it,"  he  said  ;  "  it  was 
enough  for  him  to  be  king  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  election  of  the  people." 


These  words  implied  that  no  one  needed  the  priestly  ceremonies  of  anointing  and 
f  I'owning  to  be  a  German  king  in  the  fullest  sense.  This  was  taken  in  bad  part  by 
1  le  clergy.  The  bishops  were  not  pacified  by  Henry's  declaration  that  he  was  not 
v/orthy  of  such  a  great  honor.  They  sought  by  various  ways  to  change  his  nnnd. 
To  influence  both  him  and  the  people  in  this  direction,  they  spread  abroad,  by  means 
of  the  monks,  a  report  that  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  had  appeared  to  Saint 
Afra,  and  shown  her  two  swords,  the  one  with,  the  other  without  a  hilt.  "  Say  to 
King  Henry,  cried  Saint  Peter,  "the  hiltless  sword  is  a  king  who  wishes  to  rule 
miblessed  by  the  hands  of  the  priest ;  the  hilted  sword  is  one  who  rules  by  the 
Church's  blessing."  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Henry  the  Saxon  was  resolute  to  be 
kin-g  without  anointing  or  crowning  by  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

King  Henry  had  seen  with  his  eyes  how  these  princes  of  the  Church,  with  the 
view  of  raising  themselves  to  predominance,  to  being  supreme  over  the  crown,  the 
nobility  and  the  people,  had  involved  his  predecessors  in  almost  uninterrupted  civil 
war,  in  ceaseless  stiife  with  the  dukes  and  their  people  ;  how  Germany,  disunited  on 
every  side  by  these  clerical  nobles,  had  been  desolated  and  plundered  by  the  Slaves 
and  Magyars  ;  how  the  selfish  churchmen  looked  coldly  on  all  this,  and  were  only 
zealous  to  become  lords  over  the  crown,  the  nobility  and  the  people,  even  if  all  three 
were  thereby  to  come  to  ruin. 
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Henry  was  a  block  cut  from  the  Harz  forest — a  genuine  old  Saxon.  From  his  early 
youth  he  had  been  "  hostile  to  the  priests  and  free,"  although  lie,  prudently,  did  not 
express  his  inner  thoughts  in  words  to  the  powerful  Roman  hierarchy.  But  all  his 
actions  show  that  he  recognized  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  but  could  distinguish 
between  priestcraft  and  Christianity — that  he  wished  to  free  both  himself  and  the 
German  people  from  the  most  dangerous  of  all  bonds,  from  the  bonds  of  the  selfish 
priesthood  which  exhibited  no  feeling,  no  sense  of  patriotism,  but  only  sense  and  zeal 
for  its  own  interests,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  two  most  dangerous  foes  of  the  empire  were,  internally,  this  rapacious  and 
ambitious  priesthood,  disturbing  ahke  prince  f.nd  people,  and,  externally,  the  invading 


Slaves  and  Magyars.  To  protect  the  Gemian  nation  from  both,  it  was  politic  of  the 
king  to  sacrifice  portions  of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  those  not  inconsiderable  portions. 
Only  by  winning  to  his  side  the  powerful  lay  nobles  of  the  empire,  and  the  people 
who  were  so  attached  to  their  native  dukes,  could  he  hope  to  give  Germany  peace 
within,  and,  by  restored  concord  and  unity,  give  security  without.  By  no  other 
way  was  this  possible. 

The  king  was  sure  of  Swabia.  He  succeeded,  but  not  so  quickly,  with  Bavaria 
also.  Duke  Arnulf  had  a  powerful  force  on  his  side.  But  when  the  king  sat  down 
before  Ratisbon,  and  Arnulf  beheld  before  the  gates  of  the  city  the  host  which  accom- 
panied the  king — the  Swabians,  once  the  allies  of  the  Bavarians,  and  three  of  the  four 
great  German  races  in  arms  against  liim — he  did  not  indeed  despair  of  resistance,  but 
he  and  the  Bavarians  had  an  ear  for  the  words  of  his  Swabian  friends,  and  for  the 
offers  of  the  king„ 

It  is  clear  that  it  was  Duke  Burchard  of  Swabia  who  negotiated  between  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  Bavaria.     The  king  oftered  favorable  terms  to  the  powerful  Arnulf. 
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The  duke  of  Swabia  could  show  to  him  how  King  Henry  had  granted  in  Upper 
Swabia  powers,  usually  deemed  rights  of  the  crown  alone,  over  bishops,  abbots  and 
convents,  and  Arnull',  before  all  things,  stipulated  as  a  condition  of  his  acknowledg- 
ment and  submission,  that  he  was  to  have  over  the  Church  in  Bavaria  those  supreme 
rights  which  luid  previously  been  held  the  rights  of  the  king.  King  Henry,  who  had 
already  otl'ered  him  confirmation  in  his  dukedom,  and  a  certain  personal  independence 
in  the  government  of  Bavaria,  acceded  gladly  to  Amulf's  wish.  He  granted  him  full 
power  to  install  and  depose  bishops  and  abbots,  and  gave  him  other  rights  usually 
reserved  for  the  king.  Although  Aniulf  had  not  the  title  of  king,  yet  he  and  his 
Bavarians  were  well  content  with  the  results  of  this  friendly  understanding. 

Arnidf  and  his  family  left  his  stronghold  at  Ratisbon  and  entered  the  royal  camp  ; 
and,  in  the  year  921,  vowed  allegiance  and  friendship  to  Henry  the  Saxon,  and  mili- 
tary service  whenever  called  on. 

The  powers  which  the  dukes  had  previously  possessed,  and  the  concessions  of  the 
king,  made  them  rather  friends  and  allies  of  the  king  than  vassals  of  the  crown  ;  they 
became  almost  absolute  lords  in  their  duchies,  and  could  easily  bring  the  nobles  in 
their  dominions  into  a  relation  in  which  they  became  rather  feudatories  of  the  dukes 
than  immediate  vassals  of  the  empire. 

In  Swabia,  and  still  more  in  Bavaria,  the  spiritual  lords  with  their  convents  and 
churches  became  dependent  on  the  dukes  ;  no  longer  immediate  vassals  of  the  empire, 
they  became  vassals  of  those  w^hom  they  had  long  sought,  with  apparent  success,  to 
subjugate  or  destroy. 

The  government  of  Henry  I.  was  a  natural  recoil  against  the  unnatural  influence 
and  ambitious  struggles  of  the  Romish  clergy  ;  it  was  a  wholesome  action  of  the  lay 
element  against  the  corrupting  reaction  of  the  clergy,  which,  under  Conrad  I.,  had 
brought  the  nation  to  its  sick-bed,  the  country  to  desolation,  the  empire  ahnost  to 
dissolution. 

Henry  only  gave  other  dukes  the  liberties  which  his  father  and  he  had  exercised 
towards  the  clergy. 

Bishops,  abbots,  abbesses  complained  to  the  king  of  Armdf  of  Bavaria.  The  king 
listened  to  these  complaints,  but  he  found  in  them  no  reason  for  checking  or  inter- 
fering with  the  duke's  government  of  his  territory.  Tliis  proves  that  Araidf  went  no 
further  than  he  w^as  justified  in  doing  by  the  understanding  between  him  and  the 
king.  Arnulf  was  accused  during  his  life,  by  the  clergy,  that  he  planned  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  convents,  whose  estates  he  gave  as  fiefs  to  laymen.  He  had  done,  under 
like  circumstances,  exactly  what  Charles  Martel  had  done  in  France,  The  Bavarian 
clergy  avenged  themselves  by  giving  their  duke  the  name  of  Arnulf  the  Bad. 

Henry  recovered  for  the  empire  the  duke  and  land  of  Lorraine.  Duke  Reginar, 
who  had  submitted  to  the  king  of  France,  died  in  the  end  of  the  year  915,  and  his  son 
Giselbert  became  duke  of  LoiTaine.  This  duke,  in  the  self-confidence  of  youth, 
became  embroiled  with  his  French  sovereign,  and  the  latter  expelled  him  from  his 
duchy.     Giselbert  took  refuge  with  Henry  in  Saxony,  where  Henry  was  then  but 
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duke.  Henry's  intercession  with  Charles  the  Simple  allowed  Giselbert  to  return  to 
Lorraine,  where  he  was  restored  to  a  part  of  his  territory.  Henry  for  a  long  time  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  this  king  of  France,  and  when  King  Conrad  so  suddenly  ended 
his  quarrel  with  the  Saxon  duke  by  a  reconciliation,  he  was  moved  thereto  by  the 
knowledge  tliat  tlie  Saxon  miulit  be  reinforced  by  French  as  well  as  Lorraine  aux- 
Claries,  especially  as  Charles  the  Simple,  the  only  surviving  male  descendant  of  the 
Carlovingians  on  French  territory,  had  previously  put  forward  a  claim  as  heir  to  Ger- 
many.    But  Henry  as  duke,  had  made  no  alliance  with  France. 

Circumstances  enabled  Giselbert  to  make  himself  again  duke  of  Lorraine.  WherL 
Charles  the  Simple  raised  Hagano,  one  of  his  fovorites,  from  a  low  rank  to  high  honor, 
and  made  him  his  privy  councillor  and  prime  minister,  the  grandees  of  France  were^ 
discontented,  and  when  he  did  not  listen  to  their  demands,  became  rebellious  and 
revolted  against  the  king.  This  revolt  served  Giselbert;  he  joined  the  revolters,  and 
obtained  possession  of  his  whole  duchy. 

The  duke  of  LoiTaine  ascribed  his  previous  expulsion  to  the  clergy,  and  therefore 
acted  m  a  way  they  were  displeased  at.  He  proceeded  to  great  lengths ;  he  made 
himself  abbot  of  the  richest  convents  in  Lorraine,  and,  as  abbot,  granted  many  estates 
of  this  and  that  convent  as  fiefs  to  faithful  laymen  ;  retained  for  his  own  use  the 
revenues  of  many  convents,  and  took  as  a  right  belonging  to  the  duke,  the  right  of 
installing  the  clerical  dignitaries  in  each  convent,  and  even  of  installing  to  episcopal 
sees.  When  Heraiann,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  920,  declined  to  consecrate  a  bishop 
nominated  by  the  duke  to  the  see  of  Liege,  Giselbert  supported  his  order  by  armed 
force,  and  Heraiann  gave  way  and  consecrated  Hildwein. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  the  duke  of  Lorraine  that  his  old  friend,  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  had  meanwhile  become  king  of  the  Gennans.  When  the  king  of  France  had 
again  become  master  in  his  kingdom,  German  support  was  always  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  duke  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Lorraine.  He  sought  for  such  aid, 
and  held  out  a  prospect  of  joining  the  German  empire,  a  result  for  which  King  Henrj 
worked  diligently.  But  the  moment  for  carrying  through  this  project  had  not  yet 
arrived.  The  higher  clergy  of  France  and  Lorraine,  by  whom  King  Charles  had  been 
restored  to  power,  supported  him  with  such  military  forces  that  he  was  able  to  attack 
Germany,  and  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Woniis.  He  retreated,  however,  at  the  approach 
of  Henry,  and  occupied  Lorraine  with  his  army,  compelling  Giselbert,  by  this  means, 
to  unite  his  troops  with  the  French  army.  Henry  did  not  attempt  to  recover  Lor- 
raine by  force  of  arms.  He  wished  to  wait  for  a  more  favorable  moment,  but  yet  to 
use  the  present  to  benefit  himself  and  the  empire.  He  invited  the  French  king  to  an 
interview.  The  two  kings  met  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  near  Bonn,  in 
one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  of  the  German  empu-e. 

A  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  was  formed  ;  and  a  chief  point  in  this  treaty 
was  the  renunciation  by  Charles,  the  last  French  Carlovingian,  of  aU  and  every 
hereditary  claims  on  a  foot  of  German  ground.  He  acknowledged  Henry  as  legiti- 
mate head  of  Germany  and  his  equal.    By  this  treaty  the  independence  of  the  German 
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empire  was  established  in  full  legal  and  diplomatic  form.  If  it  had  not  much  value, 
still  the  treaty  was  not  valueless.  Henry  in  return  engaged  not  to  continue  the  war 
for  the  reunion  of  Lorraine  to  the  German  empire.  This  took  place  on  the  7th  of 
November,  921. 

Charles  knew  not  how  to  govern  ;  he  became  again  involved  in  a  civil  war,  which 
resulted  unfortunately  for  him  ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  one  of  his  rebeUious  nobles 
and  died  after  a  long  captivity,  and  with  him  perished  on  the  7th  of  October,  929  the 
last  male  scion  of  the  race  of  Charles  the  Great  in  the  Romanic  half  of  what  had  been 
the  empire  of  the  Franks.  Thus  lamentably  ended  what  once  had  been  so  great 
what  had  shone  like  a  prodigy  to  three-quarters  of  the  world  in  the  hiiure  of  the 
first  Charles.  And  he  who  seized  the  French  throne  was  one  of  a  foreio-n  and 
obscure  stock. 

As  Giselbert  of  Lorraine  had  sided  with  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  Simple  in  this 
civil  war,  the  new  victorious  kmg  of  France,  supported  by  the  enemies  of  Giselbert, 
deprived  the  latter  of  his  duchy  and  his  estates.  He  appealed  to  King  Henry.  The 
latter  aided  him ;  but  not  till  after  long  struggles  did  he  succeed,  in  928,  in  reuniting 
Lorraine  to  the  empire.  The  duke  Giselbert  acknowledged  the  feudal  supremacy  of 
the  German  king,  and  on  his  marriage  with  Henry's  daughter  Gerberga,  received  from 
his  royal  brother-in-law  the  same  concessions  which  had  been  made  to  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria  and  Swabia. 

By  this  w\ay,  which  in  the  position  of  things  was  not  only  the  quickest  but  the 
only  road  by  which  his  end  could  be  attained,  Henry  accomplished  his  purpose.  The 
empire  which  he  had  received  almost  falling  to  pieces  was  again  united;  he  had 
peace  within  the  realm,  and  could  now  not  only  make  it  safe  against  external  foes, 
but  extend  its  limits  at  the  expense  of  its  enemies. 

In  the  meantime  the  hivasions  of  the  Magyars  had  not  altogether  ceased,  but,  true 
to  the  alliance  which  they  had  formed  with  Duke  Arnidf  during  his  banishment,  they 
spared  the  Bavarian  territories ;  the  land  of  their  whilom  guest  was  as  sacred  as  the 
bond  of  hospitality.  Saxony,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  devastated  in  the  year  when 
Henry  was  made  king,  that  is,  in  919,  while  he  was  occupied  with  his  army  in 
Swabia.  "  They  returned  to  their  homes  from  crueUy-harried  Saxony  with  immeasur- 
able booty  and  a  very  great  number  of  captives  of  both  sexes,"  is  the  statement  of  the 
Annals  of  Corvey.     Five  years  elapsed  before  they  again  visited  Saxony. 

As  soon  as  the  Magyars  had  ascertained  that  Duke  Arnulf  had  become  friends  wdth 
the  Geraian  king,  their  enemy,  they  considered  their  friendship  with  him  at  an  end ; 
in  the  years  923  to  925  they  made  great  inroads  into  Bavaria,  ravaged  this  duchy  and 
all  the  land  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  Spessart  mountains  in  Lower 
Franconia.  In  924  another  Magvar  inroad  was  directed  asrainst  Saxonv  and  Bohemia. 
Zoltan,  the  prince  of  the  Hungarians,  had  reminded  King  Henry  that  the  tribute  due 
from  Geraiany  had  remained  long  unpaid.  Henry  rejected  the  demand.  In  revenge 
they  plundered  and  laid  waste  in  a  friglitful  manner  the  open  country  of  Saxony. 
The  king  gave  battle  several  times,  but  as  his  forces  were  inferior  he  avoided  a 
84 
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pitched  battle.  At  last  they  forced  him  by  stratagem  to  a  decisive  engagement  at 
Peuchen,  near  Wurzen.  He  sutiered  a  heavy  defeat,  and  would  have  been  taken 
prisoner  had  lie  not  succeeded,  with  the  remnants  of  his  army,  in  cutting  through 
the  enemy,  and  reaching  his  fortified  palace  at  Werle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz,  into 
which  he  threw  himself.  This  defeat  was  fortunate  for  him  ;  victory  produced  care- 
lessness in  the  Hungarians.     With  utter  improvidence,  they  dispersed  in  a  crowd  of 


small  plundering  bands,  and  swept  through  the  land.  A  Saxon  body  of  cavalry  had 
the  good  luck  to  surprise  one  of  these  Hungarian  detachments,  and  to  capture  its 
leader.  King  Henry  did  not  know  what  a  valuable  prize  they  had  taken,  till  the 
Magyars  offered  an  immense  ransom  for  the  hberty  of  the  prisoner.  He  evidently 
was  one  of  the  illustrious  Magyars,  probably  Zoltan  himself.  King  Henry  rejected 
gold  and  silver ;  he  offered  to  the  captive  and  the  envoys  the  liberty  of  the  former 
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without  ransom,  and  a  certain  tribute  for  nine  years,  if  the  Magyars  would  engage 
for  so  long  a  period  not  to  disturb  the  land  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia. 

The  Magyars  assented.  Henry  released  his  prisoner,  and  the  invading  hosts 
departed. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  noble  spirit  of  the  Magyars^  that  the  GeiTnan  king  trusted 
implicitly  to~the~simpIe^oath  of  this  nation  devoted  to  war  and  plunder.  He  was  not 
deceived  in  them.  These  heathens  kept  the  armistice  for  nine  years,  although  they 
■could  easily  have  found  pretexts  to  violate  it.  It  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to  give  the 
■Christian  world,  already  demorahzed  in  the  matter  of  oath-keeping,  an  example  that 
plighted  words  and  faith  must  be  honorably  kept. 

This  armistice  was  good  only  for  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  We  must  assume,  in 
accordance  with  the  king's  whole  character,  that  he  made  it  an  armistice  for  all  Ger- 
many, under  the  arrangement  that,  as  the  duchy  of  Saxony  had  taken  on  itself  a  cer- 
tain payment  to  the  Hungarians — a  thing  Henry  woidd  not  have  sanctioned  unless  for 
weighty  reasons  of  state — tlie  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Lorraine  and  those  races 
should  contribute  a  due  proportion  of  the  payment  made  to  ensure  the  armistice.  It 
was  Henry's  duty  as  king  to  conclude  an  armistice  or  a  peace  for  the  whole  empire ; 
and  if  as  in  the  preceding  case,  where  accurate  accounts  of  the  peace  negotiations  are 
TV'anting,  the  question  arises,  Who  failed  in  their  duty,  the  king  or  the  dukes  ?  we  must 
decide  for  Henry.  The  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia  must  either  have  not  accepted 
the  arrangement  in  due  time,  or  must  have  withheld  the  payment,  for  a  new  irruption 
•of  the  Magyars  in  those  countries  took  place  in  926  ;  their  ravages  extended  as  far  as 
Lorraine.     The  contemporary  Gerhard  writes,  "  They  plundered  like  the  devil." 

Convinced  by  bitter  experience  on  their  own  soil  of  what  the  end  of  sectional 
feeling  was,  the  Bavarians  and  Swabians  assented  to  the  covenant  made  with  the 
Magyars  by  the  king,  or,  at  least,  fulfilled  its  conditions.  This  is  shown  by  the  with- 
di-awal  of  the  enemy,  who,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  amiistice,  spared  these 
countries  also. 

The  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia  had  their  hands  unfettered  in  the  internal 
government  of  their  states  5  and  if,  in  imitation  of  the  king,  they  had  done  what  he 
had  done  in  the  northeast,  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  the  whole  of  Germany  would 
have  been  more  secure  against  renewed  attacks  of  the  Hungarians.  But  they  did  not 
imitate  him ;  he  could  not  compel  them  to  take  the  precautions  he  had  taken  in 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  the  provinces  of  which  he  was  duke,  and  which  were  imme- 
diately under  his  control. 

His  political  sagacity,  brilliantly  justified  by  the  results,  had  led  the  king  to  form 
the  covenant  with  the  Magyars.  He  had  an  eye  that  saw  far,  and  a  heart  devoted  to 
the  empire  which  willingly  accepted  for  the  moment  a  personal  humiliation,  like  that 
treaty,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  prepare  the  means  indispensable  for  freeing  the  Ger- 
man nation  in  pei-petuity  from  the  recumng  attacks  of  the  Magyars. 

Wherever  the  Romans  had  extended  their  dominions  in  Germany,  especially  in 
Swabia  and  Alsace  and  in  Bavaria,  there  were  many  strong  cities  and  many  fortified 
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places  of  smaller  or  gi'eater  extent.  South  Gennany  had  been  planted  with  convents 
and  churches  by  the  Carlovingians,  and  these  for  the  most  part  had  been  so  well 
secured  by  buildings,  walls,  and  towers,  that  they  could  resist  attacks  of  cavalry. 
Tlie  fortified  abbeys  were  not  burnt  by  the  Hungarians,  who  did  not  waste  time  in 
sieges,  but  the  Kghtly-bLiilt  huts  of  the  country-folk,  and  cells  just  established  and  still 
poor  were  consumed. 

It  was  quite  difterent  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  There  the  Romans  had  never 
built  a  fort,  and  the  old  Saxon  love  of  liberty,  during  the  long  struggle  for  old  free- 
dom and  old  lliith  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Charles,  had  always  destroyed  the  castles 
which  the  Frank  intruders  had  built  as  seats  of  their  tyranny.  After  that  peace  was 
made  between  Frank  and  Saxon,  and  the  Frank  officials  had  to  give  way  to  the 
native  Saxons,  the  old  Saxon  mode  of  hfe  revived.  The  Saxons,  in  the  recoUectioR 
that  they  had  been  seats  of  tyranny,  razed  the  fortifications  which  the  people,  now  in 
possession  of  them,  could  have  used  as  works  of  defence.  The  fortresses  built  by 
Charles  the  Great  mostly  had  been  destroyed  during  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen 
and  Slaves,  partly  were  decayed.  The  Saxons  and  Thuringians  lived,  as  in  the  oldest 
period  of  their  history,  partly  in  scattered  homesteads  in  the  midst  of  their  plowed 
lands  and  meadows,  partly  in  open  villages ;  only  here  and  there,  a  rarity  in  the  wide 
expanse,  a  royal  palace  or  a  stronghold  of  a  noble  raised  its  head ;  only  the  seats  of 
the  clergy  were  walled  in.  There  were  but  few  larger  places  with  walls  in  these 
districts ;   even  cities,  where  they  existed,  lay  quite  open. 

King  Henry  had  asked  for  a  nine  years'  armistice  in  order  to  remove  the  want  of 
fortifications,  and  he  employed  the  time  in  training  his  people  for  victory  and  in  erect- 
ing in  Germany,  especially  in  Saxony,  a  series  of  defensive  works  behind  which  the^ 
countryman  and  his  little  all  might  take  refuge,  and  which  might  serve  as  a  mustering- 
place  and  cover  for  the  soldier,  for  an  army.  As  soon  as  the  Magyars  had  departed,, 
he  labored  zealously,  with  this  view,  in  restoring  the  old  fortifications  and  in  building 
new^  ones.  Indeed,  he  began  with  the  last-named,  for  the  most  necessary  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  giuird  the  frontiers  against  the  Slaves.  Favored  by  the  internal  commo- 
tions in  the  empire  during  the  last  decades,  the  Slaves  and  other  Slavonic  populations, 
situated  on  the  Saale  and  further  to  the  northeast,  had  crossed  the  Middle  Elbe,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  those  Slaves  whom  Charles  the  Great  had  rewarded  for  their 
assistance  against  the  Saxons,  had  penetrated  into  the  empire.  Henry's  father  had 
begun  the  conquest  of  the  Sorbs,  and  Henry  had  completed  it,  driving  the  other 
Slavonic  tribes  out  of  German  territory  and  across  the  Elbe  ;  he  thus  had  large  dis- 
tricts of  land  to  dispose  of;  they  were  his  by  right  of  conquest,  and  he  made  these^ 
districts  on  the  frontiers  bulwarks  against  Slavonic  or  Hungarian  inroads  by  settling 
therein  a  crowd  of  Saxons,  enfeofted  by  him  with  greater  or  lesser  estates  under  the; 
obligation  of  military  service.  He  gave  a  complete  military  constitution  to  these: 
Saxon  settlers.  Their  task  was  to  be  a  watch  on  the  borders,  and  to  be  ever  ready 
for  the  fray. 

In  these  borders  and  the  next  adjacent  counties,  the  king  erected  the  first  new 
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castles ;  lie  here  first  surrounded  considerable  tracts  with  walls  and  towers.  In  these 
portions  of  the  empire,  influenced  by  the  king's  exhortations  and  by  their  own  experi- 
ence how  necessary  it  was,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  hands  were  in  ceaseless 
activity ;  they  succeeded  each  other  in  reliefs ;  day  and  night  the  work  was  ui'ged  on. 

While  these  labors  were  going  on  in  tlie  fi'ontier-districts,  the  king  at  the  same 
time  made  new  works  and  repaired  old  buildings  in  the  interior  of  his  duchy.  His 
plan  of  military  service  was  as  foUows :  In  the  walled  castles  or  biu'ghs,  every  ninth 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  placed.  Tlie  rest  had  to  till  the  fields,  caiTy  corn 
to  the  burghs,  and  deliver  them  to  those  in  the  burgh  to  guard  for  payment  of  one- 
third.     The  latter,  the  burghers,  had  to  build  house  and  granaries. 

At  the  same  time,  Henry  ordained  that  within  these  burghs,  which  must  not  be 
-confounded  with  the  earlier  castles  of  the  nobility,  all  meetings,  reviews  of  arms, 
festivities,  entertainments,  and  amusements  of  the  members  of  the  adjacent  com- 
munities should  be  held;  also  all  judicial  diets,  with  a  view  to  make  these  burghs, 
the  future  Saxon  cities,  more  acceptable  to  the  people. 

This  last  regulation  showed  that  Henry  possessed  great  sagacity  in  governing,  and 
Lis  military  innovations  proved  that  he  was  a  far-sighted  strategist  and  tactician. 
This  last  regidation  was  devised  for  the  promotion  of  trade  ;  that  there  might  be 
frequent  intercourse  between  those  within  and  those  without  the  walls,  and  that  thus 
the  burghers  might  become  industrious  and  prosperous.  His  other  ordinance  served 
two  purposes — the  maintenance  of  the  burghers,  and,  by  the  payment  of  a  third  of  the 
3)roduce,  a  provision  against  famine  in  case  of  a  siege ;  the  case  of  a  foi-eign  invasion 
was  provided  for  by  the  order  that  the  ninth  man  who  was  placed  in  the  burgh,  had 
to  prepare  dwellings  and  store-rooms  for  his  eight  fellows  who  tilled  the  fields,  in 
order  that  they  might  take  refuge  and  preserve  themselves  and  their  crops  therein. 

His  politic  measures  went  still  further.  The  long  internal  and  external  wars  had 
created  a  low  stamp  of  men  whom  their  trade  of  war  left  at  the  armistice  without  an 
occupation  and  without  bread — of  men  who  now,  without  leaders,  gave  themselves  up 
to  a  life  of  robbery  and  theft,  of  men  without  property  or  home,  of  men  who  had  sunk 
and  had  no  prospects ;  and  the  number  of  such  was  not  small.  But  among  them 
^were  the  most  hardened  and  experienced  soldiers,  who  had  stout  hearts  under  ragged 
jerkins,  and  who  had  every  requisite  for  serving  their  country  well  instead  of  injunng 
it,  if  the  right  way  was  adopted  with  them.  Henry  knew  what  way  to  adopt.  He 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  for  all  these  men,  who  had  placed  themselves  outside  the  law ; 
he  gave  those  vrho  were  found  serviceable,  land  and  arms,  and  settled  them  in  the 
suburb  of  Merseburg  and  in  Keuschberg,  with  the  obligation  to  keep  the  peace  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  and  to  assist  in  its  defence,  and  wdth  permission  to  make 
inroads  at  pleasure  into  the  territories  of  the  Slaves,  with  a  view  to  amuse  them  and 
keep  up  their  practice  in  their  trade  of  anns. 

This  oldest  German  military  colony  on  German  soil,  this  institution  of  Frontier- 
guards  (Granizer)  by  Henry  L,  was  so  successful  that  wiien  Henry,  two  years  later, 
tmarched  against  the  Bohemians,  it  was  able  to  furnish  a  thousand  men. 
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Merseburg  had  been,  since  the  ninth  century,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  which  included  Memleben,  Wurzen,  Rochlitz,  Pleisnig,  and  other  places. 
Henry  chose  Merseburg  as  one  of  the  places  in  which  he  loved  to  stay.  The  strictly 
organized  military  settlements  on  the  frontiers — which  system  he  extended  to  other 
districts  also — made  themselves  remarkable  through  their  valor  in  Henry's  wars ;  they" 
were,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  beginning,  if  one  can  so  describe  it,  of  a  standing  army ; 
the  name  Keuschberger,  or  Merseburger,  which  originally  was  the  appellation  of  the 
military  colony,  extended  itself,  as  often  happens,  to  other  similar  colonies  in  other 
parts. 

The  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Merseburg,  which  hitherto  had  been  what  is  called 
an  open  city,  without  being,  however,  anything  like  what  one  understands  by  a  civil 
community  or  municipality,  was  surrounded  by  Henry  with  walls,  towers  and  moats ; 
he  fortified  it  on  all  sides.  He  then  proceeded  to  fortify  Nordliausen  in  Thuringia, 
Gronau  in  Brunswick,  and  other  open  towns,  which  soon  had  a  large  population. 

Among  these  newly- established  strongliolds  are  Quedlinburg,  Goslar,  Meissen 
Wittenberg,  and  Soest.  Hence,  in  later  days,  Henry  derived  his  name  of  the 
"Builder  of  cities";  but  it  was  time,  not  King  Henry,  that  made  these  strongholds 
into  towns.  In  his  day  they  had  neither  the  rights  nor  the  constitution  of  the  later 
German  cities.  They  were  at  first  simply  companies  of  military  servants,  garrisons 
of  fortresses  with  certain  privileges  wliich  Henry  had  granted  them.  Only  the  fomi- 
dation  was  there  on  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  true  city  life  with  its- 
municipal  independence  could  arise.  The  security  which  they  furnished  to  person 
and  property  must  soon  have  attracted  many  freemen  into  their  walls ;  tliere  must, 
have  been  there  royal  officials,  merchants,  hostelries,  trades  of  all  kinds,  increasing  in 
number  as  the  population  increased ;  and  thus  with  time,  as  men's  minds  and  external 
circumstances  developed,  these  burglis  became  legally-ordered  cities,  the  soldiers  of 
the  burgh  became  independent  citizens. 

This  was  one  side  of  the  improved  condition  of  defence  in  which  Henry  endeavored 
to  place  the  empire,  and  which  he  earned  out  in  a  short  tiine  in  the  territories  imme- 
diately subject  to  him.  The  other  side  was  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  German 
military  S3'^stem. 

The  superiority  of  the  Magyars  in  the  open  field  consisted  indisputably  in  the  great 
numbers  of  their  cavalry,  and  the  activity  with  which,  on  their  swift  steeds,  they 
scoured  the  country,  or  fought  in  close  ranks,  or  broke  into  separate  detachments,  or 
wheeled  from  one  side  of  the  battlefield  to  the  other.  This  style  of  fighting,  to  which 
the  Germans  had  not  been  accustomed,  was  often  fatal  to  the  latter.  The  German 
cavalry  was  not  merely  weaker  in  numbers,  it  was  also  clumsy  and  helpless. 

The  changes  in  the  military  system  which  were  introduced  by  Charles  the  Great, 
his  overstraining  of  the  obligations  of  military  service,  the  abuses  of  officials,  and  his 
undermining  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  people,  had  much  weakened  the  once  warlike 
spirit  of  the  Germans.  When  the  military  service  passed  all  bounds,  repugnance  to 
it  became  an  abhoiTence  of  war,  and  the  number  of  those  who  surrendered  their  rights 
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as  freemen  to  escape  semce  in  the  field,  especially  as  cavalry,  increased  beyond  all 
measui-e.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  everywhere  in  Geraiany,  where 
once  there  had  been  only  freemen,  the  smaller  freeholders  had  become  retahiers  of 
the  clergy  or  nobility.  The  gallant  spirit  which  the  freeman  possessed  no  longer 
existed  in  the  hearts  of  the  unfree  in  their  depressed  condition,  nor  did  the  practice 
of  arms.  At  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  tw^o-thirds  of  the  army  consisted  of  free- 
men ;  but  in  the  last  third  of  the  ninth  century  the  army  counted  more  unfree  than 
free.  The  greater  part  of  these  unfree  men  was  not  immediately  dependent  on  the  head 
of  the  empire,  but  on  clerical  or  lay  grandees  ;  the  freemen  alone  were  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  king  or  his  military  officers.  And  this,  too,  weakened  the  army ;  for 
the  interference,  the  good  or  bad  will  of  the  bishops,  counts  and  other  lords,  who  led 
the  men  they  had  to  furnish  for  the  army,  must  have  had  some  influence  on  the  unity 
of  command. 

The  terrible,  ever  recumng  inroads  of  the  Magvars  reduced  the  numbers  of  small 
freeholders,  especially  in  southeastern  and  northeastern  Germany.  The  wild  Hun- 
garian hordes  dragged  aw^ay  with  them  old  and  young,  man  and  woman,  whatever 
fell  in  their  power  and  escaped  death.  When  the  choice  was  offered  to  lose  life,  or, 
if  fortunate,  only  hberty  at  the  hands  of  the  Magyars,  or  to  become  subjects  of  the 
great  nobles,  and  thus  obtain  protection  and  refuge  in  the  cities  and  castles  and  forti- 
fied convents,  thousands  upon  thousands,  in  terror  at  these  savage  hordes,  chose  the 
latter  as  they  saw  themselves  defenceless  in  their  open  villages,  and  in  their  simple 
dwellings  and  huts  on  their  farms.  It  was  only  to  vassals  or  to  those  who  would 
become  such,  that  the  nobles  opened  their  places  of  refuge.  To  become  the  retainers 
of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  princes  was  better  than  to  be  dragged  aw^ay  by  the 
Hungarians  into  hard  slavery  into  some  far  distant  land.  Men  thus  bought  at  the 
price  of  freedom  the  protection  of  the  great ;  the  unfree  kept  increasing  in  number, 
and  the  nobles  by  this  mcrease  of  their  dependents  became  still  more  powerful.  This 
dependence  was  graded  from  simple  obligation  to  render  certain  payments  down  to 
the  slavery  of  the  serf;  but  it  w^is  in  the  power  of  the  lord  to  raise  the  sum  paid 
higher  and  higher,  and  to  depress  the  villein  into  a  perfect  slave,  without  any  regard 
to  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  under  which,  at  the  hour  of  need,  a  small  free- 
holder had  sm-rendered  himself  and  his  property  to  the  protection  of  a  lord;  the 
weak  had  no  power  to  hold  the  mighty  to  their  bargain.  A  lord  w^io  did  not  wish 
to  keep  the  covenant  he  had  agreed  to,  made  actual  changes  by  force ;  the  clergy 
altered  the  written  agreements  in  their  chartularies  with  a  few  strokes  of  a  pen. 

In  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Franconia  and  Thuringia,  although  perhaps  not  in  Saxony, 
the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  had  proceeded  to  great  lengths  in  stripping  the 
people  of  their  liberties  ;  and  King  Henry,  by  his  founding  and  restoring  the  strong- 
holds, checked  proceedings  w^hich  were  always  a  derogation  to  the  power  of  the 
crown.  Thousands  in  the  day  of  necessity  found  protection  in  his  fortresses  without 
being  compelled  to  surrender  their  property  and  liberty. 

How  far  the  other  portions  of  the  empire,  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Lorraine, 
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imitated  the  example  which  was  set  by  Ilemy  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  is  not  defi- 
nitely known  ;  it  depended  on  the  good  wiU  of  the  respective  dukes.  We  only  know 
that  in  Bavaria  and  Lorraine  the  old  cities  planted  by  the  Romans  were  fortified 
afresh,  and  walls  substituted  for  the  previous  earthen  ramparts  and  iron  parapets. 
The  same  happened  in  Swabia  where  numerous  strongholds  existed  from  the  Roman 
period.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  the  dukes  of  these  countries  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  king  in  any  attempt  to  protect  the  free  owners  of  property  from  loss 
of  liberty,  and  to  retain  them  as  fi-eemen  for  the  empire  ;  nobles,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  with  some  brilhant  exceptions,  had  not  only  been,  l)ut  always  were  foes  of  liberty 
and  municipal  life.  TIk?  many  free  peasant-communities  in  Upper  Swabia  which, 
here  and  there,  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  retained  their  freedom  down 
to  this  century,  have  to  thank  themselves  for  their  escape,  and  not  any  duke.  These 
peasants,  moreover,  have  never  laid  aside  the  habit  of  bearing  arms. 

The  Saxons  and  the  Alemanni,  the  peoples  among  whom  popular  hberty  was 
strono;est,  cluno:  fast  to  their  old  rishts  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Charles  the  Great ; 
they  kept  the  knowledge  of  their  old  I'ights  in  their  heads  and  hearts,  and  despised 
the  imperial  prohibition  to  appear  in  arms  at  public  meetings.  In  spite  of  the  heavy 
penalties  denounced  for  so  doing,  they  came  to  their  public  meetings  armed.  Even 
at  the  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  Mainz,  in  S13,  the  laymen  who  accompanied  the  Saxon 
and  Alemannian  bishops  appeared  in  arms  in  the  presence  of  the  eiiiperor ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  princes  declared  they  could  not  forbid  their  escort  to  bear  arms,  for  this 
was  a  custom  that  had  come  down  from  their  fathers,  an  original  right  of  every 
German. 

Charles  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  oppose  this  adherence  of  the  above-named 
races  to  their  "  old  right "  with  the  severity  of  the  law  ;  the  most  of  the  pure  German 
races  exhibited  a  decided  repugnance  to  acquiesce  in  any  of  his  alterations  of  the  law, 
alterations  that  trenched  deeply  on  their  "  old  right."  The  Frisians  never  accepted 
his  system  of  Schoppen  courts.  The  Alemanni,  Bavarians  and  Saxons  had  allowed  it 
to  be  introduced,  but  made  little  use  thereof.  They  preserved  the  old  along  with  the 
new  institutions.  As  a  rule,  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  members  of  the  Gau 
present  in  the  judicial  meeting,  not  by  the  tribunal  of  the  Schoppen. 

The  cavalry  system  of  the  Emperor  Charles  had  never  been  introduced  into  Saxony ; 
in  the  other  races  it  soon  became  neglected,  for  Charles  died  two  years  after  its  pro- 
mulgation, and  his  successor  was  utterly  unlike  him.  It  was  not,  however,  forgotten  ; 
King  Henry  borrowed  a  portion  of  it.  The  conquest  of  the  Magyars  could  be 
expected  only  from  a  numerous  and  well-trained  cavalry.  Hemy  therefore  made  the 
cavalry  the  core  of  his  army  ;  he  began  with  the  Saxons  and  Tliuringians.  All  his 
vassals  had  to  perform  their  military  service  on  horseback,  and  even  the  servitors  and 
serfs  of  the  latter  had  to  appear  mounted.  The  king  had  a  number  of  clerical  and 
temporal  lords  as  his  vassals,  and  they  again  had  under  them  numerous  retainers  and 
serfs ;  he  thus  had  at  once  a  numerous  body  of  horse  at  his  disposal.  He  organized 
frequent  sham  fights,  and  practiced  whole  squadrons  in  the  style  of  fighting  peculiar 
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to  the  Magyars.  These  regular  exercises  were  continued  for  a  series  of  years.  Tlie 
core  of  his  niilitaiy  levies,  the  cavalry,  consisted  fur  the  most  part  of  nobles,  the 
nobles  attached  to  tiie  court  and  seiTice  of  the  king,  the  larger  landed  proprietors, 
and  theii-  retainers.  The  number  of  small  landed  proprietors  was  not  great,  because 
service  on  horseback  involved  a  considerable  expense  which  every  one  could  not  defray. 
In  oi'der,  however,  that  the  smaller  freeholders  might  enter  the  cavalry.  King  Henry 
renewed  the  regulations  of  Charles  the  Great  respecting  the  military  levies  ;  a  certain 
nuniljer  of  men  liable  to  military  service,  who  could  discharge  cavalry  duty,  had  in 
coniiiiou  to  furnish  one  horseman  fuUy  equipped.  Henry  had  made  some  alterations 
which  rendered  the  service  less  irksome  than  it  had  been  under  Charles  ;  the  Saxons 
showed  no  trace  of  discontent,  evidently  from  the  lighter  nature  of  the  sennce  and  the 
honor  which  the  freeman  liad  in  serving  thus.  Henry  would  never  have  excluded 
the  small  freeholder  from  the  distinguished  semce  of  the  cavalry,  for  he  relied  not  on 
the  aristocracy  but  on  the  people,  who  m  numbers  and  capacity  have  always  been 
the  kernel  of  tlie  nation. 

Nor  did  he  neglect  the  infantry  ;  he  introduced  improvements  in  its  organization  j 
he,  so  to  speak,  created  it  afresh,  and  gave  it  a  new  training.  The  old  German  style 
of  hifantry  fighting  was  to  fight  in  large  masses — to  break  by  a  phalanx,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  then  to  fight  man  to  man.  The  new  mode  of 
fighting  in  which  Henry  diilled  his  Saxons  w\as  to  fight  in  senied  ranks,  not  m  deep 
columns  but  in  extended  lines,  so  that  they  could  not  be  outflanked  or  attacked  in  the 
rear.  Like  the  cavaliy,  the  German  infantry  were  awkward  and  shiftless,  but  Henry 
trained  them  to  rapid  motion,  to  quick  evolutions.  The  infantry  was  in  its  right 
place  in  the  struggle  against  the  Slaves ;  \^'ith  the  Magyars  the  battles  were  chiefly 
cavalry  combats,  in  which  the  infantry  could  only  fonn  a  second  line. 

When  Henry  had  thus  secured  by  his  fortifications  the  exposed  Marches  of  his 
empire  and  reformed  his  German  army,  he  determined  to  make  trial  of  his  arms 
against  the  Slavonic  tribes. 

These  Slaves  (Wends)  on  the  frontier  had,  whenever  the  Magyars  invaded  the 
empire,  made  common  cause  witli  them.  There  was  bitter  enmity  between  German 
and  Slave,  a  hate  more  fierce  because  it  grew  from  two  roots — from  diversity  of  nation- 
ality, and  diversity  of  religion.  The  Slaves,  like  the  Magyars,  were  still  heathen. 
Moreover,  they  were  dwelling  on  German  territory,  and  had  expelled  or  subjugated 
the  Germans  who  had  once  lived  there  in  freedom. 

The  Dalemincians  in  the  country  now  called  Meissen,  the  Abodrites  in  Mecklen- 
burg, the  Rhedarians  southeast  of  them,  extending  from  the  Havel  to  the  Peene,  the 
HeveUers  on  both  sides  of  the  Havel  and  on  the  lower  Spree,  and  other  bi'anches  of 
the  great  Slavonic  family  of  nations,  who  had  settled  on  the  Elbe  and  Havel  as  far  as 
the  Oder,  were  now  occupying  German  territory. 

It  had  long  been  among  Henry's  plans  to  bring  them  to  submission  and  Chris- 
tianity, to  conquer  and  convert  them.  He  had,  in  this  view,  as  early  as  924,  attacked 
the  Dalemincian  Wends,  and  this  attack  had  set  the  ^Magyars  in  motion  ;  the  Dale- 
S5 
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miiicians  had  demanded  tlieii-  assistance.  Now,  in  92S,  when  the  solemnly -ratified 
ai-mistice  kept  the  Magyars  at  a  distance,  he  renewed  his  campaigns  against  the 
Slaves,  with  the  special  view  of  practising  his  new  levies  in  actual  war  agamst 
weaker  foes  till  they  were  in  a  condition  to  try  then-  strength  with  the  stronger 
foe,  the  Magyars. 

He  first  directed  his  march  against  the  Revellers.  Their  city  Brennaborg,  the 
present  Brandenburg,  succumbed  after  a  long  resistance.  The  conquest  of  the  whole 
country  of  the  Hevellers  followed  its  fall.  The  Dalemincians  were  next  attacked. 
After  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  he  took  their  town.  From  this,  the  present  country  of 
Meissen,  the  victorious  Henry  marched  against  the  Abodrites  and  defeated  them,  then 
the  Rhedarians  and  the  Witzen,  one  Wendish  tribe  after  another.  His  success  was 
easier  inasmuch  as  these  Slaves  made  no  united  resistance,  although  it  was  clear  that 
Heniy  would  attack  them  in  succession,  and  that  all  would  be  finally  subjugated  by 
him  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  in  detail.  Even  in  these  Slavonic  tribes, 
neither  danger  nor  distress  could  raise  up  to  a  national  spirit  and  to  a  common  resistance 
the  petty  sectional  spirit,  the  mean  jealousy,  of  the  various  tribes  against  each  other. 

The  heroic  courage  with  which  each  of  these  small  tiibes  fought  for  its  independ- 
ence, its  homes  and  its  faith,  could  not  atone  for  the  folly  of  isolation.  After  a  hot 
struggle  of  almost  four  years,  from  928  to  932,  King  Henry  had  completely  conquered 
the  last  of  these  Slavonic  tribes,  and  the  German  king  ruled  again  over  almost  all  tlie 
land  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

But  the  glory  of  the  German  victory  over  these  unfortunate  heathen  appears  dark- 
ened and  soiled  by  the  cruelty,  nay,  by  the  inhumanity,  into  which,  as  everywhere, 
Chrisrian  wars  of  rehgion  degenerated.  In  the  year  929,  when  Henry,  after  having 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Wendish  tribes,  marched  against  the  Bohemians,  a 
portion  of  the  former  revolted.  As  the  Saxons  could  not  endure  the  violence  and 
bigotry  of  the  Franks,  so  these  Slaves  found  unendurable  the  conduct  of  the  Saxons. 
The  Rhedarians  were  the  first  to  rise  and  summon  all  the  Slaves  in  their  neighbor- 
hood to  a  general  insurrection  against  the  Germans,  to  assert  their  national  independ- 
ence. The  feehng  of  the  Rhedarians  was  so  bitter  that  they  put  to  the  sword  the 
w^hole  German  population,  when  they  had  sui-prised  and  stormed  the  German  fortress 
of  Wallislewe,  either  Fallersleben  in  Luneburg,  or  Valsleben  between  Werben  and 
Ameburg. 

But  before  the  other  Wends  had  united  into  one  body,  the  Germans  had  again 
subdued  the  insurgent  but  sadly  weakened  Slaves  after  a  decisive  engagement  on  the 
1st  of  September,  929.  The  shortness  of  the  Bohemian  campaign  had  made  this  an 
easy  performance  for  the  Germans. 

The  king  had  gone  with  a  strong  army  to  Bohemia.  He  went  as  over-lord  and 
judge,  for  this  dukedom  stood  in  a  feudal  relation  towards  the  empire.  The  Bohe- 
mians had  been  reduced  under  the  supremacy  of  the  German  empire  at  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century,  but  they  did  not  long  respect  the  arrangement.  After  the  death 
of  the  two  brother  dukes  Spitigneff"  and  Wratislaw,  Bohemian  parties  were  divided 
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between  two  women — the  aged  mother  of  the  two  dukes,  LudmiUa,  who  was  a 
Christian,  and  Drahomira,  a  sister  of  the  prince  of  the  Hevellers,  and  widow  of  Wrat- 
ishiw.  Drahomira  was  a  heathen.  She  had  borne  two  sons,  Wenceslaw  and  Boleslaw. 
The  former,  under  the  influence  of  Ludmilla,  was  gentle,  and  in  heart  a  devoted 
Christian  Hke  his  grandmother ;  the  latter  had  much  of  the  heathen,  violent,  and 
domineering  spirit  of  his  mother.  Drahomira  was  the  guardian  of  the  minors,  and 
conducted  the  government  in  Bohemia.  The  gentle  Ludmilla  was  the  darhng  of  the 
people,  and  Wenceslaw  clung  to  her.  The  jealousy  of  Drahomira  demanded  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  aged  grandmother  of  Wenceslaw,  and  she  was  strangled  by  the  national 
heathen  party,  or,  according  to  the  saga,  by  Drahomira  herself,  on  the  15th  of 
October,  927,  in  her  castle  of  Tetin.     The  proud  grandees  of  Bohemia  regarded  her 


as  the  chief  foe  of  the  olden  gods  and  the  old  freedom.  Drahomira's  party  hated  not 
only  Cliristianity,  but  everything  Genuan,  and  had  no  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  German  empire. 

Against  such  proceedings  in  Bohemia  the  German  king  took  the  field.  The 
strength  of  his  aiTQy  v*^as  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Bavarians  under  their  duke 
Ai-nulf,  who  brought  his  best  troops  into  the  field.  For  the  first  time  after  a  long 
interval  Saxons  and  Bavarians  marched  side  by  side  in  the  service  of  the  German 
empire. 

At  the  approach  of  the  king's  forces  to  Prague,  Wenceslaw,  now^  in  his  twentieth 
year,  took  the  government  from  the  hands  of  his  mother.  She  and  her  party  would 
have  made  it  a  war  of  nationality  and  religion.  Wenceslaw,  a  Christian  and  a  lover 
of  peace,  was  inclined,  for  the  sake  of  the  ecclesiastical  connecrion,  to  retain  Bohemia 
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in  its  connection  with  tlie  German  empire,  and  wished  to  avoid  tlie  contest  with  the 
German  king. 

The  conversions  of  Cliarles  the  Great  among  the  Slaves  were  as  transitoiy  as  his 
conquests.  The  archbishops  of  Salzburg  and  Lorch, .  wliose  rights  in  after  times 
devolved  on  the  Bishop  of  Passaii,  had  undertaken  the  task  of  converting  their 
Slavonic  neighbors  on  the  Danube  by  means  of  the  spu'itual  jurisdiction  granted  to 
them ;  but  the  diiFiision  of  Christianity  among  the  Slaves  met  with  three  obstacles : 
national  hatred  of  any  dependence  on  the  empire ;  ignorance  of  the  German  as  well 
as  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  the  oppressive  demands  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  After 
the  introduction  of  Christian  preaching  and  Christian  worship  in  the  Slavonic  tongue 
had  been  introduced  into  Moravia  by  two  Greek  monks,  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  in 
863,  Christianity  took  some  hold  on  the  Moravians.  The  Pope  of  Rome  was  prudent 
enough  to  allow  the  celebration  of  public  worship  in  Slavonic  in  the  year  SSO, 
"  because  God  ought  to  be  praised  by  all  nations,  and  understood  in  all  languages." 
But  the  German  archbishops  of  Salzburg  and  Lorch,  and  the  German  clergy  in 
general,  were  set  against  sermons  and  worship  in  the  Slavonic  tongue  and  use.  A 
Slavonic  national  church  appeared  to  them  an  abomination ;  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Moravian  empire  the  Slavonic  foiin  of  Christian  worship  maintained  itself  with  diffi- 
culty in  Moravia.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  Methodius  had  succeeded 
in  gaining  to  the  Christian  faith  Ludmilla,  the  wife  of  Duke  Borziwoi  of  Bohemia, 
and  Borziwoi  himself.  Many  followed  the  example  of  their  duke  and  duchess.  Lud- 
milla's  holy  life  and  beneficence  had  won  for  Christianity  many  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Bohemians.  But  hence  arose  a  division  of  belief  through  the  country  as  well  as 
in  the  reigning  family. 

King  Henry's  anny  reached  Prague  without  much  bloodshed.  It  was  for  the 
king's  interest,  from  rehgious  and  political  grounds,  to  make  Christianized  Bohemia  a 
bulwark  against  the  Magyars,  It  w^as  for  the  duke's  interest  to  obtain  in  the  king  of 
the  Germans  a  sure  support  against  his  brother  Boleslaw,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
national  party.  Thus,  in  929,  without  further  contention,  a  treaty  was  made  between 
the  German  king  and  the  Bohemian  duke.  Wenceslaw  received  Bohemia  as  a  fief 
from  the  king,  promised  allegiance  to  the  German  empire,  and  undertook  to  pay, 
what  was  for  wealthy  Bohemia  a  very  moderate  tribute,  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
marks  of  silver  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  head  of  cattle. 

This  wise  moderation  of  the  king  made  a  good  impression  on  the  Bohemian  people, 
although  it  did  not  reconcile  the  heathen  national  party,  the  Bohemian  nobility,  who 
still  allowed  to  smoulder  in  their  hearts  a  hatred  of  everything  German,  not  merely 
against  subordination  to  Germany,  but  against  Christianity,  and  who  only  waited  a 
favorable  moment  to  let  it  burst  forth.  Boleslaw,  the  leader  of  this  party,  continued 
to  hope  to  deprive  his  brother  by  this  means  of  his  power  in  Bohemia.  Unfortu- 
nately, Wenceslaw,  the  future  "  Saint  Wenzel,"  was  not  formed  to  govern  his  duchy 
with  the  wisdom  of  King  Henry.  In  his  zeal  to  convert  the  Bohemians  altogether  to 
Christianity,  he  displayed  want  of  tact ;  "he  propagated  Christianity  like  a  monk  more 
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than  a  prince,"  is  the  remark  of  the  historian  Hase.  The  hostile  party,  however, 
made  no  attempts  against  Wenceslaw  as  long  as  King  Henry  lived ;  the  terror  wliich 
his  power  and  character  inspired  kept  down  every  movement  of  hatred. 

The  result  of  the  conquest  over  the  other  Wendish  tribes,  the  HeveUers,  Dalemin- 
cians,  and  Abodrites,  was  the  fbimdation  of  the  Markgraviates  of  Lusatia,  Meissen, 
and  North  Saxony  (the  later  Old  March  of  Brandenburg). 

The  nine  years  of  the  armistice  made  with  the  Hungarians  drew  near  its  end. 
The  king  had  placed  in  the  most  important  points  of  the  conquered  Slavonic  countiy 
German  soldiers,  and  established  bishoprics  therein.  He  now  saw  his  preparations 
for  the  decisive  contest  with  the  Hungarians  completed,  his  army  trained  in  previous 
w^ars  with  the  Slaves  and  inspired  by  his  victories.  Any  day  Magyar  envoys  might 
appear  to  collect  the  annual  tribute  which  he  had  hitherto  paid  under  compulsion. 
Detei-mined  to  break  w4th  the  ]\Iagyars,  unshaken  in  his  purpose  of  throwing  off  this 
tributary  condition,  to  which  lie  had  acquiesced  from  national  policy  under  quite 
different  circumstances,  he  refused,  for  reasons  of  the  same  national  policy,  to  pay 
once  more  the  yearly  tribute,  although  it  was  due ;  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
impaired  the  means  which  were  indispensable  to  him  for  a  war  against  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  strengthened  the  resources  of  the  enemy  wdth  whom  war  was  now  unavoid- 
able. 

The  king  resolved,  however,  not  to  take  upon  himself  alone  the  withholding  of 
the  tribute  due  •,  he  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Thuringians. 
In  this  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  internal  peace  of  the  empire,  of  the  victory  whicli, 
by  God's  grace,  he  had  won  over  the  Slaves.  "AU  are  conquered!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  only  the  Hungarians,  those  heathens,  stand  up  against  us.  They  again  demand 
tribute.  Hitherto  I  have  been  compelled  to  give  what  belonged  to  your  children  to 
enrich  these  enemies.  See  how  silent  they  are  respecting  all  they  have  torn  from  us ! 
His  naked  lunbs  are  all  they  have  left  the  freeman.  The  Church  still  has  propeiiy. 
Must  we  give  up  the  churches  now  and  what  is  consecrated  to  God's  service  ?  Must 
we  rob  the  servants  of  God  to  purchase  a  dishonorable  peace  from  the  enemies  of 
God  I  If  further  tribute  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Hungarians,  the  property  of  the  Church 
must  be  encroached  on.  Ought  we  not  rather,  as  befits  Germans,  in  full  confidence 
that  He  w^ho  is  in  truth  our  Lord  and  Redeemer  wiU  redeem  us  now,  throw  oft'  the 
shamefid  tribute,  destroy  the  enemy,  and  then  give  to  the  Church  what  the  enemy 
demands  from  us  ?  "  With  one  voice  the  assembly  rang  with  the  cry,  "  Yea,  so  be  it ! 
We  are  Christians !  To  the  war !  to  the  war  against  the  heathen !  "  The  whole 
immense  assembly  "raised  solemnly  their  right  hands  to  heaven,  and  vowed  to  stand 
by  the  king  against  the  savage  hereditary  enemy,"  as  the  chronicler  Widukind  writes 
in  liis  bioii:raphv  of  Henrv.  And  thousands  of  Saxon  and  Thuringian  swords  clashed 
on  their  clanoino-  shields  in  warlike  dee. 

The  envoys  of  Zoltan  arrived.  Tlie  king  communicated  the  resolution  of  the 
assembly  of  liis  people,  which  had  been  held  about  the  end  of  the  summer  of  932.  In 
the  same  year,  therefore,  soon  after  it,  powerful  squadrons  of  ]\Iagyar  horsemen  under 
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Zoltaii  in  person  poured  into  Bohemia,  and  he  summoned  the  Bohemians  and  the  Dale- 
mincian  Wends  to  unite  with  hun.  But  tlie  Dalemincians  did  not  join  him  an}'  more 
than  the  Bohemian  Wenceslaw  did.  On  this  unhappy  Wendish  tribe  the  hand  of  the 
Germans  lay  heavy  ;  but  it  had  learnt  by  experience  that  the  protection  of  the  Magyars 
was  stiU  heavier  than  the  yoke  of  the  Germans.  It  had  not  forgotten  that  they  whom 
they  had  called  in  as  friends  and  protectors  were  those  who  had  delivered  them, 
w^eakened  and  exhausted,  to  the  swords  of  the  Germans.  Instead  of  allowins-  their 
armed  youtli  to  join  the  Magyars,  they  sent  into  their  camp  a  mangy  dog.  Zoltan 
deferred  to  punish  this  insolence  of  the  Wends,  and  attacked  Thuringia. 

This  country  suffered  terribly  from  the  Hungarian  hordes  in  the  winter  of  932 
and  933  ;  it  was  so  exhausted  that  Zoltan  saw  himself  compelled  to  divide  his  ai'my 
because  the  country  could  no  longer  support  the  troops.  His  flying  columns  entered 
Saxony.  One  column  moved  on  Sondershausen,  another  on  Merseburg,  whither  the 
king's  sister  and  her  husband  Wido,  count  of  the  Thuringians,  had  fled. 

In  four  days  after  the  summons  to  arms,  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians  were  gathered 
round  their  king.  But  Henry  waited  for  two  events :  first,  the  arrival  of  the  con- 
tingents from  Bavaria  and  other  portions  of  the  empire  which  were  hurrying  up  to 
fulfil  their  militaiy  o])ligations ;  secondly,  the  arrival  of  the  moment  on  which  he  had 
reckoned  when  the  host  of  the  Magyars  would  be  compelled,  from  want  of  supplies 
for  man  and  l^east,  to  divide,  and  would,  in  their  miprovident  fashion,  scatter  them- 
selves abroad  in  numerous  bands  of  horsemen.  When  Henry  perceived  the  moment 
had  come,  he  hastened  to  surprise  one  of  the  Magyar  detachments.  Just  recovered 
from  a  sickness,  and  still  feeble,  he  donned  his  armor  and  mounted  his  charger.  He 
soon  feU  in  with  the  first  weak  detachments  of  tlie  Hunoarians,  "  If  we  must,"  he 
cried,  ^^  yield  to  this  savage  people,  which  knows  not  Christianity  and  is  the  enemy 
of  God,  let  this  fate  befaU  us  in  battle  ;  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  the  Most  High  to  grant 
to  the  weak  the  victory  over  the  strong,  if  his  faith  render  him  worthy  of  victory. 
But  it  needs  a  faith  which  lives  in  the  heart,  not  in  words ;  which  shows  itself,  not  in 
professions,  but  in  actions."     He  then  arrayed  the  battle. 

A  light  armed  body  to  which  he  added  some  heavy  armed  men,  mostly  Thuringians, 
was  sent  in  advance  ;  they  were  to  allure  the  Magyars  to  come  nearer  to  his  main 
army.  Then  the  main  araiy  in  close-locked  ranks — this  is  his  express  order — was  to 
advance  against  the  enemy,  receive  the  first  flight  of  arrows  on  their  shields,  and 
before  the  Hungarians  could  fit  another  arrow  to  the  strinc-  was  to  charse  all  at 
once  with  tlieir  lances.  The  advanced  coips  attack  with  the  battle  cry,  "Kyrie 
eleeson  !"  (Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !)  The  Magyars  respond  with  a  friglitful  "  Hui, 
Hui,"  and  gallop  forward.  The  showei'  of  arrows  is  broken  on  tlie  shields  of  the 
serried  German  ranks,  when,  suddenly  and  altogether,  the  whole  German  horse  come 
down  with  their  long  spears  on  the  astonished  Magyars.  The  German  left  turns  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy.  In  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  this  whig  of  the  Germans  falls 
into  disorder,  but  receives  reinforcement,  rallies  itself,  renews  and  decides  the  battle. 
The  princes  of  the  Hmigarians  lie  slain,  their  hoi'semen  scatter  in  wild  dismay,  thej^ 
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are  almost  annihilated  by  the  pursuing  Germans.  The  Germans  had  many  deaths  on 
tlieir  side,  but  the  whole  rich  camp  of  the  enemy  is  in  their  hands,  and  swaiins  of 
German  prisoners  who  were  found  m  it  thus  recovered  their  liberty. 

This  victory  over  the  Hungarians  appears  to  have  been  fought  by  the  Saxons  and 
Thuringians  alone  ;  the  place  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  probably  was  at  Jechabui-^-,  not 
far  from  Sondershausen.  Tlie  Bavarian  and  other  contingents  did  not  come  up  till  after 
the  battle,  when  the  Saxon  army,  elated  by  victory,  and  with  greater  confidence,  was 
marching  in  haste  against  the  Magyar  troops,  which  had  followed  another  direction. 

These  had  learnt  that  the  king  and  all  the  dwellers  round  Merseburg  had  placed 
their  most  valuable  property  in  this  stronghold.  While  some  Hungarian  swamis 
plundered  the  country  round  about,  the  chief  body  encamped  between  '^Riade"  and 
Merseburg.     '^Riade"  is  probably  the  present  Kietheburg  on  the  Unstrutt.     Lusting 


for  the  treasures  of  Merseburg,  the  Magyars  assailed  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  as  well 
as  the  neighboring  fort  of  Keuschberg.  The  garrisons  defended  themselves  gallantly. 
The  setting  sun  interrupted  the  combat.  Fugitives  from  the  battle  at  Jechaburg 
bring  to  the  Hungarian  camp  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  their  other  detachment,  and 
of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  German  king.  Thereupon  flames  flash  up  in  the  night  j 
the  flames  from  huge  piles  of  w^ood  which  the  Hungarians  kindled  in  their  camp  and  on 
the  heights  ;  they  are  the  customary  "  fire  signals  "  which  recalled  the  foraging  parties. 
When  the  van  of  the  Germans  appeared,  the  Magyars  retired  in  haste.  The  fugi- 
tives from  the  battle-field  of  Jechaburg  must  have  brought  appalling  news.  The  mam 
army  of  the  Hungarians  flees  in  a  perfect  panic  ;  it  leaves  the  whole  camp  standing. 
For  tw^o  leagues  the  Geniian  horse  pursues  the  fugitives  ;  but  few  were  overtaken, 
captured,  or  slain.  In  this  camp  also  many  German  prisoners  and  much  plunder  were 
found.     Henry  and  his  army  kneel  and  give  thanks  to  God. 
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The  clay  of  this  victory  is  the  15th  March,  933.  The  locality  of  the  second  victory 
is  as  little  ascertained  as  that  of  the  first ;  v^e  are  sure,  however,  that  both  victories 
were  won  in  the  district  watered  by  the  Saale. 

Although  these  Hungarian  hordes  escaped  the  pursuers  who  chased  them  from  the 
field,  yet  the  greatest  part  of  them  perished  during  their  retreat  by  three  other  foes — 
by  the  sword  of  the  German  tribes  whose  lands  they  traversed  in  their  flight,  by 
cold,  and  by  hunger. 

Among  the  dead  who  purchased  this  victory  with  their  blood,  was  Adalbert  II.  of 
Babenberg,  the  son  of  that  Adalbert  who  had  been  beheaded  for  high  treason  by  the 
craft  of  Bishop  Hatto.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  been  placed  during  his 
nonage  under  tlie  protection  of  Otto  the  Illustrious,  King  Henry's  father.  There  he 
had  grown  up  to  be  a  hero,  and  to  continue  a  race  which  was  destined  to  count  many 
famous  descendants. 


The  memory  of  this  victory  and  this  deliverance  is  to  this  day  annually  celebrated 
in  the  village  of  Keuschberg  on  the  Saale  by  a  sermon  and  the  reading  of  an  account 
of  the  battle  from  an  ancient  chronicle. 

To  this  day  the  people  of  Keuschberg  show  a  block  of  stone  with  marks  that  look 
like  a  hoof  and  a  hand,  and  the  old  saga  relates  that  King  Henry's  horse,  as  he  rode 
before  his  army,  trod  on  the  stone  which  retained  the  impression  of  the  hoof,  and  the 
king  himself  placed  his  flat  hand  on  the  same  block  and  cried,  "  As  surely  as  by  God's 
almighty  power  a  memorial  of  this  day  is  wondrously  impressed  on  the  hard  stone,  so 
surely  will  he  give  us  the  victory." 

As  long  as  Henry  I.  lived,  the  Hungarians  did  not  ventm-e  to  enter  German  terri- 
tory. Germany  was  freed  from  payment  of  tribute.  So  richly  was  the  king  rewarded 
for  what  he  had  planned  and  executed  for  the  defence  of  the  empire.  That  he  passed 
into  legend  is  no  wonder ;  during  his  lifetime  the  German  people  sang  lays  of  the 
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battle  and  the  victors.  Concerning  the  chief  Christian  banner,  in  which  the  Arch- 
tinuel  Michael  was  represented  as  the  conqueror  of  Satan,  the  great  di'agon,  and  which 
had  been  displayed  before  the  king  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  flight,  the  saga  relates, 
"  The  Hmmarians,  after  their  defeat,  believed  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  had 
winos,  and  could  therefore  quickly  come  to  their  aid.  Therefore  they  Ukewise  fitted 
wings  heavy  with  gold  on  their  graven  images." 

Through  all  Germany — nay,  through  all  Christendom — there  w^as  spread  the  fame 
of  King  Henry,  the  conqueror  of  the  hitherto  unconquerable  Magyars.  The  glory  of 
this  German  king  had  even  previously  passed  the  bounds  of  Germany  ;  and  tlie  English 
kinsi',  xVthelstan,  when  King  Henry  asked  him  for  one  of  his  sisters  for  his  eldest  son 
Otto,  sent  them  both  to  Cologne  for  him  to  choose  from.  Otto's  choice  was  Edith, 
whom  he  married.  But  in  all  his  fortunes  King  Henry  remained  humble.  The 
property  plundered  from  the  Germans  and  recovered  in  the  booty  of  the  Magyars,  he 
ivstored  to  the  original  losers  ;  the  rest  of  the  spoils  he  gave  to  destitute  soldiers  and 
to  churches,  especially  to  that  of  Quedlinburg  ;  he  kept  nothing  for  himself.  He 
made  haste,  however,  to  employ  the  powerful  impression  of  his  victory  over  the 
Magyars,  w^iile  it  was  still  fi-esh,  against  a  northern  enemy  of  the  German  empii'e — 
against  the  Danes. 

The  Danes  under  their  Christian-hating  Gorm  had  supported  the  Slaves,  and  plun- 
dered in  Saxony.  In  880,  Bruno,  the  uncle  of  Henry,  had  perished  in  an  unsuccessful 
battle  with  the  Danes.  The  Danes  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole  markgraviate 
of  Schleswig  w^iich  had  been  erected  by  Charles  the  Great  between  the  Eider  and  the 
Schlei,  and,  moreover,  all  the  land  north  of  the  Elbe.  The  German  population  was 
driven  out  by  the  Danes,  and  hurled  across  the  Elbe.  It  is  true  that  the  Saxons  had 
gradually  by  successive  struggles  recovered  a  portion  of  their  lost  territory,  but  there 
was  no  security  for  these  conquests  so  long  as  the  whole  was  not  in  the  possession  of 
Germany.  Tlierefore  Henry  set  out  in  934,  with  an  army  that  commanded  respect, 
to  secure  the  Frisian  and  Saxon  coasts  from  the  piratical  Danes.  Gorm  the  Old,  the 
king  of  the  Danes,  hitherto  successful  in  so  many  battles  with  his  neighbors,  did  not 
find  it  advisable  to  measure  swords  in  the  field  with  the  celebrated  conqueror  of  the 
Magyars  who  was  now  coming  into  his  territory.  Henry  penetrated  into  Jutland, 
and  demanded  the  old  boundary  of  the  empire.  The  Schlei  and  the  Treene  had  been, 
even  under  Charles  the  Great,  the  border  between  the  Danes  and  Germans.  Gorm 
acquiesced  in  Henry's  demands,  and  engaged  further  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

Henry  placed  a  new  markgrave  over  the  districts  restored  by  Gonn.  The  boun- 
dary line  was  drawm  at  Schleswig.  This  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Germany. 
In  the  March  of  Schleswig  Henry  placed,  for  the  most  part,  Saxon  soldiers,  and 
divided  the  recovered  districts  among  them  as  fiefs,  held  under  the  like  obligations 
as  existed  for  the  frontier  guard  in  the  districts  conquered  from  the  Slaves  in  the 
east  of  the  empire.  The  March  of  Schleswig  was  a  military  colony,  and  the  place 
Schleswior,  which  he  strondv  fortified,  received  the  same  institutions  and  franchises 
as  Merseberg  and  other  fortified  places  in  the  east  of  the  empire.  Sliaswig  or 
86 
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Schleswig,  of  which,  as  a  town,  there  is  no  trace  before  the  nmth  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  King  Heniy's  franchises  became  an  emporium  of  such  importance  that,  as 
AVeinhold  has  shown,  "  the  fame  of  it  reached  even  distant  Arabia." 

King  Henry  thus  saw  the  German  empire  secured  against  enemies  on  the  north, 
the  east,  and  the  west,  and  at  the  same  time  tranquil  at  liome.  The  great  vassals, 
once  so  liaughty,  bowed  before  his  power.  It  was  felt  thi'oughout  the  empire,  it  was 
felt  beyond  the  empii'e,  that  the  German  throne  was  fiUed  by  a  king  w^io  was  a  king 
indeed. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  Henry  now  intended  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  imperial  dignity  from  the  Pope.  But  this  assumption  ill  accords  with  the 
character  of  the  man.  The  man  who,  after  his  election  as  king,  had  rejected  the  anoint- 
ing and  coronation  offered  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  who  set  such  a  value  on 
having  been  elected  without  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  and  on  ruling  independently  of 
them — this  man  could  not  have  desired  to  be  anointed  and  crowned  as  emperor  by  the 
Pope.  Yet  there  was  another  thing  wliich  closely  concerned  a  king  like  Henry,  that 
was  the  restoration  of  the  connection  between  GeiTuany  and  Italy.  But  this  he  was 
fated  not  to  see. 

He  was  attacked  with  apoplexy  when  near  his  sixtieth  year.  He  thought  on  the 
end  of  his  days,  and  care  for  the  future  of  the  kingdom  was  his  first  thought.  He 
called  the  crown  officials  and  the  grandees  of  the  empire  to  Erfurt  to  consult  with 
them  respecting  the  succession  in  the  German  kingship.  Henry  I.  was  very  far  from 
wishmg  to  alter  the  old  principle  according  to  which  Germany  was  an  elective  king- 
dom, and  to  mtroduce,  ih  the  favor  of  his  house,  the  principle  of  hereditary  descent. 
Those  who  met  at  Erfurt  to  consult  respecting  the  succession  were  all  agreed  that 
the  crown  must  remain  in  his  house.  He  then  recommended  to  them,  out  of  the 
number  of  his  sons,  the  one  whom  he  thought  most  capable  of  governing  the  empire. 

None  of  his  sons  demanded  the  succession  ;  he  did  not  propose,  lie  only  recom- 
mended his  son  Otto  when  the  crown  officials  .and  the  grandees  of  the  empire  at 
Erfurt  assembled  had  resolved  among  themselves  to  choose  his  successor  out  of  his 
house. 

The  son  of  his  first  love  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  was  named 
Thankmar  (Tammo).  As  the  hard-hearted  priest  Sigmund,  bishop  of  Halberstadt, 
had  insisted  on  the  dissolution  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Hatheburg^  and  had  torn  the 
lovers  apart  without  pity,  although  the  young  wife  already  bore  beneath  her  heart 
the  pledge  of  mutual  love,  Thankmar  had  at  his  birth  been  declared  a  bastard  by 
the  sentence  of  the  clergy  because  he  had  been  bom  after  the  Church's  declaration 
of  nullity  in  regard  to  this  marriage.  Thankmar,  although  brought  up  by  his  father 
in  his  court,  and  his  father's  first-born  son,  occupied  an  inferior  position  to  the 
legitimate  son  both  in  popular  estimation  and  by  ecclesiastical  principles.  The 
Saxons  had,  moreover,  a  preference  for  the  children  of  Henry's  second  wife,  because 
she  w^as  of  the  race  of  their  national  hero  Widukind.  Matilda  had  an  advantage 
through  her  descent  in  the  hearts  of  the  Saxon  people,  which  clung  so  closely  to  its 
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past  and  to  its  historical  reminiscences.  And  the  love  of  the  people  for  her  was 
increased  by  her  beanty,  her  grace,  her  spirit,  and  she  is  now  still  honored  by  the 
Cathohc  Christian  as  a  saint.  She  bore  to  her  beloved  Henry  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Bruno,  the  youngest,  had  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  Otto,  the 
eldest,  was  the  favorite  of  his  father ;  Henry,  the  second,  of  his  mother.  Henry  had 
been  born  when  his  father  was  king ;  his  elder  brother  Otto  when  he  was  only  duke. 
This  gave  confidence  to  him,  and  when  the  grandees  assembled  at  Erfurt  had  posi- 
tively determined  to  choose  Henry's  successor  from  Henry's  house,  Henry  had  ;i 
party  in  his  favor,  as  Otto  had.  But  it  was  Otto  whom  the  king  recommended  to 
them  as  the  most  capable  of  reigning,  and  the  result  proved  that  Hemy  I.  had  even 
at  the  approach  of  death  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  had 
taken  good  care  of  the  kingdom  when  he  recommended  Otto. 

This  was  Henry's  last  act  as  king.  From  Erfurt  he  retired  to  his  palace  of  Mem- 
leben  on  the  Unstrutt.  Here  another  attack  of  apoplexy  seized  him.  The  words  ai'e 
preserved  which,  in  the  consciousness  of  inevitable  death,  he  spake  to  Matilda,  and 
they  bear  all  the  marks  of  genuineness.  "  0  thou  whom  I  justly  love,"  he  said,  ^'  I 
thank  the  Lord  that  I  leave  thee  living,  dear  wife,  than  whom  never  man  found  a 
truer ;  I  thank  thee  for  all  the  gentleness  with  which  thou  didst  soothe  me  when  I 
was  angiy ;  I  thank  thee  for  all  the  good  counsel  thou  hast  given  me ;  I  thank  thee 
for  having  oft  led  me  from  unreasonableness  to  justice ;  I  thank  thee  for  thy  exhorta- 
tions to  pity  the  oppressed.  To  God  Almighty  and  the  intercession  of  His  elect  I 
commend  thee  and  our  childi-en  and  my  soul,  which  is  now  about  to  leave  this  body." 

Queen  Matilda  went  to  the  church  to  pray  for  her  Henry.  But  the  sons  and  the 
nobles,  as  many  as  were  there,  remained  around  the  king's  dying  bed.  When  Matilda 
returned  from  the  church,  Henry  I.  had  ceased  to  live.  TrembUng,  she  said  to  her 
sons,  "Fear  God,  and  in  all  things  honor  Him  who  is  able  to  do  such  things."  Very 
seasonable  was  the  mother's  warnuig,  that  the  Almighty  can  suddenly  lay  low  as 
lifeless  corpses  kings  as  well  as  beggars ;  that  the  bodies  of  princes  fall  into  dust  as 
well  as  the  body  of  the  slave ;  for  Otto  had  a  proud,  high-aiming  soul. 

The  2d  of  July,  936,  was  the  day  of  Henry's  death.  He  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  convent  transferred  from  Wendhausen  to  Quedlinbm-g,  the  only 
convent  he  had  richly  endowed  and  named  as  his  burial-place. 

Hemy  I.,  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  and  imperial  house  of  Saxony,  was  a  sovereign 
nobly  planned.  The  most  different  qualities  were  mingled  in  him  in  perfect  harmony. 
His  strong  instinct  was  love  of  his  country ;  the  welfare  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  formed  the  pole  around  which  everything  in  him  revolved.  He  loved 
Matilda  fondly,  as  she  loved  him ;  he  was  a  warm  friend  to  his  friends,  a  lover  of  a 
cheerful  circle,  of  games  and  jests.  He  favored  the  mihtary  aristocracy  and  the  feudal 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  spared  and  loved  the  people  ;  he  sought  to  rescue  and  pre- 
serve what  remained  of  the  freedom  of  the  commons,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
future  municipal  life  by  the  privileges  and  franchises  granted  by  him  to  certain  places. 
Personally  he  was  of  a  stout,  strong,  soldierly  figure  j  he  was  a  valiant  warrior  in  battle, 
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and  a  great  general ;  at  the  same  time  his  disposition  was  kindly,  and  open  to  th(j 
tenderest  feelings.  In  order  not  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife  as  a  partner  in  pro- 
nomicing  sentence  of  death,  he  absented  himself  from  the  judgment-seat  when  he  saw 
such  sentence  imminent ;  and  yet  he  could  be  in  the  religious  war  against  the  Slaves 
pitiless  to  cruelty.  From  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  a  Chiistian,  fuU  of  zeal  for 
religion,  possessed  by  the  faith  of  his  time ;  for  he  not  only  bought  and  venerated 
relics,  but  ascnbed  to  them  a  special  blessing  for  his  undertakings.  At  the  same 
time  he  kept  himself  independent  of  the  clergy,  nay,  in  a  Idnd  of  opposition  to  them. 
Justly  perceiving  that  the  clergy  had  too  great  poHtical  power  in  the  empire,  and  that 
this  had  become  a  grievous  injury  to  the  king  and  the  people  equally,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  keep  it  in  obedience  to  the  laws  and  in  dependence,  and  favored  efforts  in 
this  direction  when  made  by  the  lay  nobles.  His  high  intellectual  gifts  supported 
him  in  this ;  in  strength  of  mind  he  was  superior  to  the  bishops  of  his  time,  and 
therefoi-e  was  not  compelled  to  employ  them  in  the  government,  and  allow  hmiself  to 
be  ruled  by  them.  He  was  not  learned,  but  wise ;  his  scientific  education  was  not 
great,  ]:)ut  he  had  a  natural  understanding  that  quickly  saw  what  the  moment  and  the 
weal  of  the  kingdom  demanded.  With  this  natural  gift,  which  of  itself  recognized 
what  was  necessary  and  right  to  be  done,  he  united  a  rare  power  and  perseverance  in 
putting  what  he  knew  into  execution.  And  because  he  had  such  a  high  understand- 
ing, he  aimed  only  at  what  was  attainable  mider  the  given  circumstances,  never  at 
the  ideal ;  at  the  useful,  never  at  the  brilliant ;  at  what  was  good  for  his  kingdom, 
not  at  what  was  romantic  and  aUuring  in  the  distance,  not  at  what  might  place  the 
person  of  the  ruler  in  a  brighter  light,  at  the  cost  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  whole. 
Active  without  weariness  for  his  belc^^ed  Germany,  he  did  not  wait  till  something 
new  was  demanded  or  proposed,  but  he  himself  traversed  his  kingdom  and  saw  and 
examined  with  his  own  eyes  what  was  to  be  done  away,  what  was  to  be  improved, 
what  new  thing  was  to  be  created.  He  was,  as  much  as  any  king  before  or  after 
him,  the  darling  of  the  people,  beloved  by  them  down  to  his  death,  and  long  after  his 
death,  as  much  as  he  was  feared  and  respected  abroad.  Not  merely  the  success  of 
his  undertakings  in  war  and  peace,  not  merely  what  he  did  for  the  people,  but  the 
man  himself  made  him  so  dear  to  the  people ;  his  irreproachable,  upright  Hfe,  which 
despised  all  show,  his  simphcity  incapable  of  hypocrisy,  his  openness  and  honesty,  his 
winning  affabihty,  his  moderation  and  circumspection,  which,  after  occasional  out- 
bursts, always  regained  their  power,  which  belonged  to  the  ver}^  foundation  of  his 
cliaracter,  and  which,  wherever  it  was  possible,  preferred  leniency  to  severity. 

A  character  so  grand,  based  on  such  qualities,  strengthened  by  such  exertions, 
deterred  the  clergy  from  opposing  him.  They  durst  not  venture  anything  against 
such  a  man  upon  the  throne — a  man  who  had  done  so  much  with  disproportionately 
small  means.  More  brilliant  kings  and  emperors  came  after  him,  but  no  one  who 
shines  in  so  pure,  clear,  and  beneficent  a  light  as  King  Henry  the  First,  in  reality 
])eyond  all  comparison  greater  than  his  successor  Otto,  to  whom  the  clergy  gave  the 
name  of  Great. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


OTTO  THE  FIRST— HIS  LOVE  OF  POMP-THE  ARCHFUNCTIONARIES  —  HIS  APPEAR- 
ANCE AND  CHARACTER  — HIS  YOUTHFUL  ERRORS  AND  THE  CONSEQUENCES 
THEREOF— HIS  STRUGGLE  WITH  HIS  BROTHER  THANKMAR  AND  THE  DUKES- 
FABLES  OF  THE  CLERGY  RESPECTING  THE  DEATH  OF  ARNULF— OTTO'S  STRUG- 
GLES WITH  THE  SLAVES,  THE  MAGYARS,  AND  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


#0  deep,  SO  lasting  was  the  impression  made  on  the  Gennans  by  the 
personal  greatness  and  the  good  fortmie  of  Henry  I.,  that  the  gran- 
dees of  his  empire  and  all  his  people  received  the  wish  of  the  dying 
monarch  as  a  last  will,  and  regarded  his  recommendation  as  a  com- 
mand which  it  was  a  holy  duty  to  fulfil.     No  one  could  conceal  from 
himself  that  by  him  the  German  nation  had  been  restored  to  a  feel- 
mg  of  its  strength ;  that  by  him  Gennany  had  attained  peace  within,  high 
respect  without  the  realm.     Even  the  clergy  did  not  venture  after  his  death 
to  oppose  the  national  voice,  however  much  it  might  be  displeased  there- 
with, and  however  much  it  grumbled  that  he  neither  employed  it  in  liis 
government  nor  bestowed  wealth  on  it.      It  did  not  set  itself  m  opposi- 
tion to  Otto,  whom  he  had  recommended,  but  it  had  a  belief  and  hope  in 
the  background  that  the  young  prince  would  adopt  a  luie  of  pohcy  opposed 
to  that  of  his  father,  and  that  the  priests  would  succeed  in  making  him 
^^        their  man. 

At  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen),  m  the  old  royal  capital  of  Charies,  on  Frank  soil,  five 
weeks  after  the  decease  of  the  great  king,  the  dukes,  the  counts  and  princes,  the  most 
illustrious  officials  of  the  empire,  the  soldiers  of  the  five  German  races,  met  together 
for  the  election  of  the  successor  of  the  Carlovingians.  They  assembled  in  the  great 
haU  which  adjoined  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  that  church  in  whose  subterranean  vaults 
the  Great  Charles  reposed.  Only  the  lay  nobles  were  active  in  the  election  which 
took  place  on  the  Sth  of  August.  Otto  was  twenty-four  years  old  when  he  was 
elected.  They  conducted  Otto  to  a  throne,  where  they  gave  hun  their  hands  in 
solemn  recoornition  of  his  riffht,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  They  then  led  him 
from  the  hall  of  the  palace  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  where  the  clergy  and  the 
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crowding  people  waited  till  their  newly -elected  king  appeared.  As  soon  as  he 
entered  the  door,  plainly  clad  in  a  short,"  close-fitting  dress  of  the  old  Frank  feshion, 
Heribert  (or  Hildebert),  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  (Mayence),  in  all  his  episcopal  vest- 
ments, met  him,  conducted  him  into  the  cliurch,  and  presented  him  to  the  people. 
"See  here,"  he  said  5  "I  present  to  you  King  Otto,  chosen  by  God,  recommended 
by  King  Henry,  now  elected  by  all  the  princes.  You  who  approve  of  his  election, 
hold  up  your  hands."  Then  the  people  shouted,  "  Long  hfe  and  prosperity  to  the  new 
kuis; ! "  and  held  up  their  riuiit  hands  to  heaven. 


The  clergy  now  proceeded  to  the  anointing  and  crowning.  This,  not  the  election, 
concerned  them.  Otto's  father  had  declined  to  give  an  ecclesiastical  sanction  by  the 
sacred  unction  to  the  election  by  the  princes  and  the  people  5  he  neither  placed  a 
crowm  on  his  head  with  his  own  hand,  nor  allowed  it  to  be  placed  there  by  the  hand 
of  a  priest.  His  kingship  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  manner  of  ceremonial.  Henry 
felt  hhnself  to  be  king  wdthout  it ;  lie  w^as  made  king  plainly  and  almost  silently,  tc 
show  the  world  that  a  German  kinsr  needed  neither  the  sacred  oil  nor  the  pomp  of 
a  coronation  to  make  him  kins'.  But  Otto  loved  external  splendor  and  show.  He 
was  a  man  of  ceremony,  of  solemn  feasts  and  fomis,  which  are  calculated  to  work  on 
superstition  and  on  ignorance.     He  deemed  it  fitting  to  surround  his  elevation  to  the 
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throne  with  as  much  pageantry  and  magnificence  as  possible,  with  eveiy  kind  of 
solemnity.  He  therefore  was  pleased  when  the  archbishop  ol"  Mainz  sought  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  necessity  of  the  ecclesiastical  consecration,  of  the  anointing  and 
crowning  by  an  archiepiscopal  hand,  and  held  up  Charles  the  Great  as  his  model. 
He  was  easily  persuaded,  and  the  wdiole  ceremonial,  every  temporal  and  spiritual 
solemnity,  was  discussed  and  decided  between  him,  the  clergy,  and  the  lay  nobility  in 
Ions  negotiations ;  the  election,  the  anointins;,  and  the  coronation  woidd  have  taken 
place  much  sooner  had  not  a  long  and  bitter  quarrel  arisen  among  the  three  most 
illustrious  archbishops  of  Germany  as  to  which  of  them  had  the  right  to  crown  and 

anoint. 

The  archbishop  of  Trier  (Treves)  claimed  the  honor  because  his  see  was  the  oldest, 
and  had  been  founded  by  the  Apostle  Petei'.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne  relied  on 
the  fact  that  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  city  in  wliich  the  coronation  was  to  take  place, 
belonged  to  his  diocese.  At  last  both  yielded  their  claims  to  the  anointing  in  favor 
of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  that  is,  in  favor  of  his  superior  rank ;  for  the  arclibishop 
of  Mainz  had  always  hitherto,  as  primate  of  Germany,  been  regarded  as  the  first  digni- 
tary of  the  Church  in  Germany.  The  remaining  performances  at  the  solemnities  of 
the  coronation  they  divided  according  to  agreement.  . 

On  the  altar  lay  the  symbols  of  Byzantine  autocracy — the  sword  with  its  baldric, 
the  mantle  wnth  the  bracelets,  the  pastoral  staff'  as  a  token  of  sharing  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical power,  the  crown  and  the  sceptre.  The  archbishop  of  Mainz  first  gave  to  King 
Otto  the  sword  with  the  words,  "  Take  this  sword,  to  drive  away  all  enemies  of  Christ, 
aU  bad  Christians,  and  all  heathens,  since  to  thee,  by  God's  will,  has  been  given  all  the 
power  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  to  maintain  peace  for  all  true  Christians."  In  the 
next  place  he  clothed  the  king  with  the  mantle  and  bracelets.  "  This  mantle  that 
hangs  down  to  earth  encourage  thee  to  glow  with  zeal  for  the  faith,  and  to  endure  to 
the  end  for  the  protection  of  peace  !  "  On  bestowing  the  pastoral  staff*  and  the  sceptre, 
he  said,  "  Let  these  tokens  remind  thee  that  thou  must  rule  thy  peoples  as  a  father ; 
be  merciful  to  the  servants  of  God,  the  widows,  the  or|)hans,  the  poor,  so  wilt  thou 
find  o-race  before  God  in  this  life  and  the  next."  The  last  sentence  ran;  "Never 
may  thy  head  want  the  oil  of  compassion,  and  as  thou  art  now  crowned,  so  mayest 
thou  one  day  be  crowned  with  everlasting  rewards." 

Thus  speaking,  he  anointed  him  with  the  holy  oil.  The  two  other  bishops  took  the 
crown  from  the  altar,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  placed  it  on  the  king's  head,  and  all 
three  conducted  the  crowned  king  to  the  seat  of  Charles  the  Great,  a  throne  erected 
between  two  marble  piUars  on  several  steps.  While  the  king  sat  here,  overlooking 
aU  and  looked  at  by  all,  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  and  the  Higli  Mass  celebrated. 

That  Byzantine  system  of  priestly  supremacy  w^hich  the  man  of  clear  practical 
understanding,  Henry  L,  had  publicly  repudiated,  w^as  thus  brought  in  by  the  back 
door  by  the  princes  of  the  church.  The  same  clerical  hands  brought  again  into  the 
king's  palace  the  Byzanthie  system  of  court  ceremonials. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  solemnities,  the  king,  with  the  crown  on  his 
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head,  returned  to  the  royal  palace.  Here  the  coronation-feast  awaited  hiin.  AVith 
the  spiritual  and  some  temporal  gi-andees  he  sat  down  at  a  richly-prepared  marble 
table,  and  dined  m  public  before  the  people.  The  priests  had  found  out  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  weak  side  of  the  young  king,  his  vanity  and  love  of  pomp,  even  iu 
the  coronation-feast.  Under  their  influence,  the  positions  which  once  free  and  unfree 
officers  of  the  palace  filled,  were  for  the  first  time  filled  by  the  dukes  of  the  great 
German  races.  Giselbert,  the  duke  of  LoiTaine,  in  whose  province  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  situated,  had  the  superintendence  of  the  household ;  Eberhard,  duke  of  Franconia, 
an-anged  the  table ;  Hermann,  the  duke  of  Swabia,  looked  after  the  wine  ;  Araulf,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  had  the  supervision  of  the  stables  and  the  lodging  of  the  followers  of  the 
king  and  the  grandees. 

Thus  were  established  the  so-called  archfunctionaries  of  the  empire.  The  Lor- 
rainer  was  the  Archchamberlain  ;  the  Franconian  the  Archsteward  ;  the  Swabian 
the  Ai'chcupbearer ;  the  Bavarian  the  Archmarshal.  The  Saxon  discharged  no 
honoraiy  office,  for  Otto  was  both  duke  of  Saxony  and  king  of  the  Germans.  From 
this  time  dates  this  royal  ceremonial  in  Germany. 

The  royal  stripling  was  flattered  that  not  simple  servitors  as  with  the  Mero\nngians 
and  Carlovingians,  but  dukes  of  races,  were  his  chamberlain,  his  steward,  his  cup- 
bearer and  his  marshal.  Hitherto  the  dukes  of  the  races  had  been  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  equals  of  the  king  in  prerogatives  and  honor.  King 
Henry  had  treated  them  more  like  friends  and  allies  than  vassals.  The  high  clergy 
now  avenged  itself  on  the  proud  dukes  by  suggesting  to  tlie  young  king  that  if  by 
changing  the  functions  of  the  court  into  honorary  services  of  the  empke,  he  were  to 
make  the  temporal  princes  of  the  empire  into  servants  of  the  court,  then  would  the 
services  thus  rendered  by  the  princes  of  the  empire  bring  clearly  before  the  eyes  of 
all  the  supremacy  of  the  king  over  the  princes.  For  this  reason  he  ordered,  or  let  be 
ordered,  what  had  never  taken  place  before. 

The  dukes  at  first  took  these  new  archfunctions  for  elevations  of  rank  ;  for  the 
king  displayed  kingly  liberality.  But  the  people  saw  wdth  astonishment,  the  simple 
freeman  saw  with  astonishment,  this  and  that  prince  humbly  serving  the  king's  high- 
ness. This  unexampled  ostentation  of  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  could  not 
but  displease  the  people  ;  it  contrasted  too  violently  with  the  cpiiet  regal  dignity  of 
the  ever-memorable  Henry  the  First. 

Otto  the  First  was  a  Romanticist  on  the  throne,  a  man  biassed  by  false  representa- 
tions which  brought  the  Saxon  royal  family  to  destruction,  put  the  German  nation  on 
a  false  track,  and  caused  to  Gennany  many  and  grievous  woes.  The  romantic  view 
of  kingship  as  something  which  received  its  sanction  from  unction  and  coronation, 
this  medieval  notion,  is  nothing  but  a  mixing  of  temporal  and  spiritual  Byzantinisms, 
heathen  absolutism  quickened  by  Christian  priestcraft  5  a  delusion  of  the  wearer  of 
the  crown  based  on  the  superstition  of  the  people,  which  even  in  our  days  has  an 
unfortunate  influence  on  princes  and  people.  This  clerical  doctrine  of  a  divinely 
anointed  autocracy,  which  places  the  throne  and  its  occupant  high  above  all  other 
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men,  and  makes  them  dependent  not  on  the  will  of  the  people  but  on  heaven,  was 
the  net  in  which  the  son  of  the  enemy  of  all  priestly  rule,  of  Henry  I.,  was  captured 
by  the  priests,  who,  for  their  own  interests,  had  omitted  to  give  him  any  intellectual 
culture. 

Although  Henry  I.  gave  the  clerical  lords  no  share  m  the  government,  no  power 
in  the  empire,  yet  beyond  dispute  he  wished  that  his  sons  should  be  instracted  at  all 
events  in  what  was  necessary  to  be  learnt,  and  the  pious  Queen  Matikla,  who  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  clergy,  must  have  desired  her  children  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion and  a  love  for  education.  But  the  court  clergy  let  the  presumptuous  successor 
cf  Henry  grow  up  uncultured — he  could  scarcely  read  when  he  became  emperor. 
Not  only  was  he  without  any  sort  of  learned  education,  but  he  had  not  even  respect 
for  learning.  He  loved  to  display  the  rough  manners  of  a  man  who  had  grown  up  in 
the  camp  and  the  chase. 

Although  Otto  was  in  this  respect  utterly  unlike  Charles  the  Great  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  take  for  his  model,  yet  he  resembled  hun  in  his  passion  for  women,  and  in 
extreme  temperance  in  other  enjoyments ;  he  resembled  him  in  his  zeal  for  the  faith, 
and  in  making  this  zeal  sei^e  for  a  cloak  of  his  love  of  war,  his  lust  of  conquest,  his 
longing  for  power.  Yet  even  as  a  conqueror  he  was  essentially  unlike  the  Great 
Charles  ;  he  wanted  that  gift  of  Charles  which  could  produce  new  spiritual  creations 
from  the  conquests  of  war,  a  crop  of  blessings  from  a  blood-stained  seed.  He  was  a 
one-sided  conqueror,  who  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  gifts  necessary  to  extend 
education  and  culture.  The  creative  and  order-bringing  soul  which  made  Charles  so 
great  and  noble  was  entirely  w^anting  to  Otto.  As  a  conqueror  he  was  powerful,  not 
great.  Like  a  stomi  he  dashed  hither  or  thither,  without  definite  plan,  without  any 
connection  of  his  ideas. 

In  external  appearance  Otto  was  more  Hke  the  Frank  Charles.  He  had  great 
majestv.  His  figure  was  slender,  but  expressive  of  strength  ;  his  chest  deep,  Lis  eyes 
large  and  a  fire  in  them,  but  more  terrifying  than  winning ;  his  head  covered  with  fine 
flaxen  hair,  all  his  movements  passionate,  violent ;  in  this  the  opposite  of  Charles  and 
his  father  Henry.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  is  praised  for  having  been  ^'pi'oud  of  Lis 
German  descent,  and  for  loving  his  mother  tongue,  and  having  all  communications 
and  propositions  made  to  him  in  German."  As  he  did  not  know  either  Latin  or  any 
other  tongue  but  German,  what  tongue  could  he  have  used,  if  not  German  ? 

Otto  was  so  "  Romantic  "  that  he  whose  father  had  never  appeared  with  a  crown 
upon  his  head,  loved  to  wear  his  kingly  crown  on  every  public  occasion  ;  he  regarded 
it  as  something  holy,  consecrated  by  God,  and  giving  consecration  ;  he  prepared  him- 
self to  wear  it  by  fasting  and  prayer ;  he  was  utterly  unlike  his  father  in  making  more 
account  of  his  personal  susceptibilities  than  of  the  empire,  more  of  his  race  than  of 
the  nation.  The  mitis  sapientia,  the  beautiful  moderation  of  his  father,  the  sober  eye 
for  the  state  of  affairs  and  for  what  lay  nearest  to  be  done,  were  not  possessed  1  y 
Otto.     This  w^as  seen  soon  after  his  coronation. 

Nothing  w-as  so  necessary  for  the  empire  as  internal  peace  and  the  presei-vation  <.f 
87 
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the  concord  established  by  Henry  between  the  Saxons  and  the  other  races.  But  the 
Saxons  became  as  haughty  as  their  duke  became  as  soon  as  he  wore  the  crown.  The 
Saxons  behaved  as  though  they  were  a  superior  race  because  they  had  furnished  two 
kings  ;  they  let  the  Franconians,  Swabians  and  Bavarians  feel  how  higlily  they  were 
preferred  by  Otto.  Many  Saxons  possessed  fiefs  in  Franconia  and  other  Gemian 
countries.  If  a  dispute  arose  between  a  Saxon  feudatory  and  a  non-Saxon  feudal  lord, 
the  question  was,  in  Henry's  time,  decided  with  strict  impartiality  ;  liis  sense  of 
justice  and  wise  policy  put  down  everything  which  could  awaken  the  buried  jealousy 
between  the  races.  The  safety  of  the  country  reposed  on  the  maintenance  of  hannony 
between  the  king  and  the  dukes  of  races,  and  between  the  various  races.  This  sense 
of  justice,  this  impartiality,  was  seen  to  be  wanting  to  Otto  even  during  his  coronation 
festival  as  weU  as  afterwards.  He  was  partial  to  his  Saxons,  and  there  soon  were 
many  of  them  whose  combs  wanted  cutting.  This  caused  strife  that  raised  up  many 
dangerous  foes  to  the  young  king,  now  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

He  himself,  by  his  desire  to  be  king  in  every  respect,  drew  on  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure of  those  who  dwelt  out  of  Saxony.  Henry  had  maintained  himself  and  his 
court  by  the  revenues  of  his  own  private  estates,  and  of  his  duchy  of  Saxony.  Otto, 
on  the  contraiy,  and  his  court  lived  at  the  charges  of  the  countiy  in  which  he  hap- 
pened to  be.  His  model  in  his  mode  of  ruling,  Charles  the  Great,  as  soon  as  he 
quitted  the  field  betook  himself  to  his  courts  and  tribunals,  without  making  any 
requisitions  for  himself  and  his  small  escort  on  the  country  he  was  in  ;  Otto  imitated 
him  in  one  respect,  not  in  the  other.  To  make  himself  and  the  royal  power  impor- 
tant, he  began  to  travel  incessantly  from  one  district  to  another,  but  not  with  a  few 
followers  but  with  a  gi'eat  royal  household,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  place  he  happened 
to  sojourn  in.  The  PalgTaves,  Landgi'aves  and  Burggraves  had  their  hands  always 
fuU  with  preparations  for  the  entertainment  of  the  approaching  court  of  Otto.  More- 
over, Otto's  style  of  being  king,  the  arbitrary  power  which  he  claimed,  wounded 
deeply  the  feelings  of  independence  in  the  dukes  who  believed  that  the  king  ought 
to  remember  that  he  was  sprung  from  one  of  themselves,  and  had  to  thank  them  for 
his  crown.  The  insolent  conduct  and  neglect  of  duty  displayed  by  a  Saxon  towards 
the  duke  of  Franconia  produced  the  first  outburst  of  civil  strife. 

The  old  Eberhard,  the  Franconian,  brother  of  King  Conrad,  was  beloved  by  his 
people  for  his  affability  and  generosity.  His  domains  extended  from  the  lower  Neckar 
to  the  Diemel,  a  tributary  of  the  Weser.  Among  holders  of  fiefs  under  him  was  the 
Saxon  Brunmg,  who  held  some  estates  in  Hesse  from  him.  With  open  contempt  this 
Saxon  refused  to  pay  the  duke  of  Franconia  the  services  he  was  bound  to  render.  It 
could  be  foreseen  that  if  the  insubordination  of  this  Saxon  was  overlooked,  other 
Saxon  holders  of  fiefs  would  display  like  disobedience  to  their  Franconian  lords. 
Therefore,  Franconian  feudal  lords  interested  m  the  question  joined  with  Duke 
Eberhard  in  keeping  intact  the  feudal  system.  The  duke  advanced  with  his  troops. 
Bruning  persevered  in  his  refractoriness.  Eberhard  besieged  Elmeri  (Helmershausen), 
the  strong  castle  of  Bnming  on  the  Diemel,  stormed  and  burnt  it,  and  put  the  whole 
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garrison  to  the  sword.  From  this  time  the  straggle  between  Saxon  holders  of  fiefs 
and  Frank  lords  of  fiefs  extended  with  great  bitterness  till  inteiTupted  by  the  mter- 
vention  of  the  king  in  the  year  937.  Otto  sat  in  judgment,  and  condemned  the  duke 
of  Franconia,  "  for  breach  of  the  peace,"  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  silver. 
The  Frank  nobles,  however,  who  had  assisted  their  duke  in  his  campaign  against  the 
refractory  Bruning,  were  sentenced  by  Otto  to  the  disgraceful  punishment  of  carrying 
dogs,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  to  the  royal  palace  at  Magdeburg.  The  Saxon 
Bruning,  the  guilty  cause  of  all,  whom  the  duke,  according  to  law,  would  have  been 
justified  in  hanging  with  the  withy  round  his  neck,  was  allowed  to  go  unpunished 
with  his  Saxon  aiders  and  abettors. 

Such  a  fonii  of  judicial  proceeding,  such  dowmiight  partiality  which  disdained  a 
mask,  could  not  but  deeply  wound  the  hearts  of  all  the  Franconians,  and  make  con- 
temptible the  young,  imprudent,  mibridled  prince ;  and  that,  too,  not  merely  outside 
of  Saxony.  Even  in  Saxony  were  many  who  were  disturbed  by  this  proceeding  of 
the. king,  and  who  publicly  declared  that  gross  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  duke 
and  the  people  of  Franconia.  The  prudent  old  man  who  filled  the  ducal  chair  of 
Franconia  did  not  let  the  righteous  indignation  which  he  nursed  in  his  heart  break 
out  in  action ;  he  waited  for  a  fit  time  for  his  revenge.  Circumstances  were  busy  in 
moulding  themselves  in  his  favor. 

Soon  after,  on  the  1 4th  of  July,  937,  Duke  Arnulf  of  Bavaria  closed  his  valiant 
life.  Because  he,  in  accordance  with  the  independence  granted  to  him  in  his  terri- 
tories by  King  Henry,  had  employed  the  Church  property,  during  the  long  and 
arduous  struggle  with  the  Magyars,  for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  had  enthroned  and 
dethroned  bishops,  the  unappeasable  hatred  of  the  clergy  would  not  let  him  rest  even 
m  the  grave.  His  death  is  represented  by  them  as  accompanied  with  the  most  ter- 
rible circiunstances.  The  monks  and  pnests  relate,  ^'He  sate,  strong  and  healthy,  at 
table  in  his  palace  of  Ratisbon,  and  heard  that  the  holy  Ulrich,  the  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg, had  come  to  the  city.  This  saint  had  one  day  threatened  the  duke  that  he 
would  die  the  death  if  he  did  not  restore  him  to  his  diocese  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived.  The  duke  now  recalled  this  to  mind,  and  called,  laughing,  to  one  of  his 
servants,  '  Hasten,  cany  the  holy  man  this  silver  goblet  and  two  cans  of  wine,  and 
say,  "  This  sends  the  duke,  who,  according  to  thy  threats,  ought  no  longer  to  be 
among  the  living;  drink  and  enjoy  it."'  Enraged  at  this  mockery,  the  saint  rephed, 
'  Now  go  back,  thou  wilt  find  him  no  longer  among  the  living ; '  and  that  same  horn* 
the  duke  died." 

After  the  death  of  Araulf,  the  same  authorities  report :  "  Immediately  after  his 
intennent  the  devil  came  to  fetch  him ;  the  devils  were  heard  hissing  and  the  poor 
soul  howling  in  the  convent  where  he  was  interred ;  the  monks  were  forced,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  evil  spirits,  to  dig  up  the  body  of  the  Church-robber,  throw  it  out  of  the 
church,  and  give  it  up  to  them." 

So  said  the  priests.  But  Araulf  left  behind  him  four  sons— Eberhard,  Arnulf, 
Heraiann,   and   Lewis.     Eberhard,    the    oldest,  at   once   took   the    government  and 
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appeared  as  duke  of  Bavaria  by  the  will  of  the  people,  without  asking  for  the  inves- 
titure of  the  dignity  by  the  head  of  the  empire,  or  payhig  him  any  homage.  His 
brothers  sided  witli  liim ;  according  to  law,  they  ought  to  have  asked  investiture  in 
their  fiefs  within  a  year ;  but  they  omitted  to  do  so.  Otto,  to  break  their  pride, 
marched  in  the  year  938  into  Bavaria  to  assert  the  unity  of  the  empire.  But  before 
he  could  accomplish  anything  decisive,  he  had  to  retm'u.  He  saw  himself  suddenly, 
as  it  were,  entrapped  by  revolts  and  conspiracies. 


Thankmar,  Otto's  half-brother,  was  a  brave  warrior,  and  in  great  repute  among 
the  Saxons.  His  ambition  believed  that  the  crown  ought  to  have  come  to  him,  not 
to  Otto ;  he  thought  himself  more  deserving  of  it  than  Otto.  He  could  not  forget 
that  the  inheritance  of  his  mother  had  been  taken  from  him  by  priestly  wiles ;  he 
envied  his  brother  his  crown,  and  that  brother  had  deeply  vexed  him  by  the  prefer- 
ment of  a  stranger  to  a  position  for  which  Thankmar  had  sued  to  King  Otto.  Count 
Siegfried,  who  had  been  at  the  same  tune  palgrave  and  markgrave  in  Saxony,  was 
dead.  This  dignity,  representing  the  king  in  a  double  capacity,  was  high  and  influ- 
ential, and  its  possessor  had  under  his  orders  a  conside]-al?le  militaiy  force  on  account 
of  the  border-war  with  the  Slaves  east  of  the  Elbe.  This  was  the  position  for  which 
Thankmar  sued.     Otto  gave  it  to  the  North  Thuringian  count,  Gero. 

The  power  and  influence  attached  to  this  dignity  were  too  great  to  be  placed  by 
one  whose  reimi  was  onlv  betrinninff,  in  the  hands  of  a  brother  who  would  sladlv  have 
seen  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  and  to  whom  the  most  ambitious  and  most  danger- 
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ous  hopes  and  wishes  were  credited.  Thankmar  regarded  the  king's  refusal  as  a 
deadly  injury.  Hatred  against  his  brother,  and  hope  of  obtaining  revenge  and  per- 
haps the  royal  crown  by  the  aid  of  the  powerful  duke  of  Franconia,  urged  him  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Franconian,  who  had  been  so  unjustly  treated  by  Otto,  and  was 
thirsting  for  revenge.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Franconian  Ebei'hard  worked  in 
secret  to  excite  the  young  Bavarian  Eberhard  and  his  brothers  against  King  Otto,  and 
that  an  imderstanding  had  been  arrived  at  for  a  simultaneous  general  insurrection. 

For  while  King  Otto  was  busied  in  Bavaria,  Tliankmar  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  him  in  Saxony,  and  the  Franconian  duke  fell  on  Bruning,  the  king's 
favorite,  whose  insolent  disregard  of  his  feudal  obligations  had  embroiled  the  duke 
with  the  king,  and  kindled  the  torch  of  discord  in  Germany.  Eberhard's  Franconians 
advanced  victoriously,  and  the  Franconian  feudal  lords  in  Hesse  and  Westphalia  pun- 
ished the  disobedience  and  overbearing  insolence  of  their  Saxon  feudatories.  While 
the  struggle  raged  between  Franconians  and  Saxons,  some  discontented  Saxon  gran- 
dees had  gathered  around  Thankmar  in  a  part  of  Saxony  faithful  to  Otto.  Among 
tiiem  was  the  powerful  and  brave  Wiegmann,  the  son  of  Billung.  His  brother  Her- 
mann had  been  made  markgrave  and  commander  in  the  field  against  the  Slaves — a 
fiiithfid  friend,  a  good  soldier  and  general.  Otto  had  distinguished  this  son  of  the 
house  of  Biliung,  and  thereby  had  aroused  the  envy  and  discontent  of  other  Saxon 
grandees,  and  caused  disssnsion  in  the  house  of  the  Billungs;  the  brothers  took 
different  sides.  For  this  the  struggles  of  the  fiery  Otto  to  make  himself  an  absolute 
monarch  in  the  Byzantine  fashion  are  to  blame.  It  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
many  Saxon  grandees  that  Otto's  unjust  sentence  on  the  Franconians  had  its  truest, 
deepest  foundation  in  a  desire  to  humiliate  the  dukes,  to  raise  his  king's  throne  high 
above  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  them ;  in  the  next  place,  in  a  wish  to  humil- 
iate the  temporal  nobility  to  exalt  the  spiritual,  and  to  seek  in  the  latter  the  most 
distinguished  suppoits  of  his  throne.  These  considerations  led  many  Saxon  nobles 
and  many  Saxon  freemen  to  take  arms  against  the  king.  These  latter  would  gladly 
have  seen  the  great  temporal  lords  restrained  and  looked  after  by  the  king ;  but  they 
could  not  endure  that  their  king  should  give  himself  up  to  the  spiritual  lords.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  brother  of  Hermann  the  Billung  was  among  the  discontented 
chiefs  of  the  Saxons,  and  in  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Franconia. 

Thankmar  with  his  Saxon  followers  sm-prised,  one  dark  night,  the  castle  of  Bade- 
licki,  the  present  Beleke  on  the  Ruhr,  not  far  from  Lippscadt  in  Westphalia.  He  took 
captive  his  half-bi'other  Henry,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  the  Fi'anconian  Eberhard  to 
be  kept  as  a  pledge  of  their  alliance.  Thankmai-  next  took  the  Eresburg,  and  from  it 
devastated  with  his  forces  the  open  country  around. 

Thus  civil  war  flamed  out  in  Franconia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria.  The  dukes  of  Lor- 
raine and  Swaliia  kept  quiet,  but  their  quietness  was  a  neutrality  of  a  suspicious  kind. 
Moreover,  attacks  from  without  now  occurred,  here  from  tlie  Slaves,  there  from  the 
Magyars.  Even  the  Danes  in  the  north  and  the  French  in  the  west  became  in  these 
days  the  enemies  of  Otto. 
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Otto  had  brought  on  hunself  the  French  quarrel.  The  bopsh  king  Lewis  IV. 
then  sat  on  the  throne  of  France.  He  was  that  son  of  Charles  the  Sunple  w^hom  his 
mother,  after  Charles's  fall,  had  sent  over  sea  to  her  brother  King  Athelstan.  King 
Athelstan  had  gained  over  to  his  nephew's  side  the  most  powerful  of  the  French 
grandees,  Duke  Hugh  of  France,  who  possessed  the  territory  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine,  and  with  his  aid  had  recovered  for  Lewis  the  crown  of  France.  But  the 
youth  Lewis  was  more  energetic  than  the  duke  of  France  had  anticipated.  Tlie  latter 
had  hoped  to  govern  France  himself,  and  to  make  Lewis  IV.  into  a  shadow-king — 
another  Roi  faineant. 

But  Lewis  determined  to  rule,  and  therefore  Hugh  of  France,  w^th  a  portion  of 
the  French  grandees,  conspired  against  the  king  to  wiiom  he  had  sworn  fidelity,  with 
a  view  to  overthrow  him  and  seize  the  vacant  throne.  For  this  end  lie  souaht  and 
found  allies  outside  of  France ;  and  among  those  who  became  accomplices  of  this 
conspirator  was  the  young  king  of  Germany,  the  unreflecting  Otto.  He  not  merely 
fonued  an  alliance  with  him,  but,  in  937,  he  gave  him  his  sister  Hedwig  to  wile. 

Lewis  IV.  was  the  lawfiU  king  of  France.  Lewis  was  not  only  the  nephew  of 
Athelstan  of  England,  but  the  nephew  of  King  Otto  ;  for  his  wife  Edith  was  a  sister 
of  King  Athelstan  and  of  the  mother  of  Lewis  IV.  of  France. 

The  young  Gemian  king,  then,  was  in  league  with  a  conspirator  and  rebel  against 
his  lawful  king  ;  he  was  in  league  against  his  nephew  with  a  traitor  who  wished  to 
hurl  him  from  his  throne  ;  he  was  in  this  league  against  his  nephew^  without  the 
latter  having  given  the  slightest  cause  for  hostility.  Furthermore  he  began  to  inter- 
vene in  non-German  affairs  at  a  time  when  he  was  pressed  on  every  side  of  his  own 
kingdom  by  foreign  foes  and  rebellious  vassals.  Otto's  conduct  was  contrary  to  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  contrary  to  honor,  contraiy  to  Christian  morality.  How  came  Otto 
so  to  act  ?  he  whose  piety  is  praised  beyond  measure  by  his  clerical  panegyrists. 
Through  iimate  pride,  through  love  of  imitating  Charles  the  Great,  who  was  in  his 
days  the  arbitrator  and  umpire  of  the  world,  through  the  delusive  fancy  that  he  might, 
at  this  opportunity,  bring  the  French  sovereign  under  his  own  royal  sceptre,  even  if 
he  could  not  conquer  France  or  a  portion  of  it  for  his  German  empire. 

The  dominant  principle  to  which  Otto  was  a  slave  during  his  youth  and  manhood 
was  a  burning  thirst  for  pre-eminence,  not  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  empire,  but  for 
personal  pre-eminence,  for  a  splendor  which  would  make  him  glorious  as  a  ruler ;  an 
eager  longing  to  attain  in  history  a  place  alongside  Charles  the  Great,  w'hose  figure 
was  always  hovering  before  his  imagination  and  fascinating  him,  even  if  he  might  not 
raise  himself  to  a  higher  splendor  of  fame  and  glory.  The  fancy,  the  imagination  of 
Otto  was  so  powerful  that  he  deemed  things  attainable  by  his  ambition  which  were 
for  him  unattainable,  because  he  had  not  the  means  to  bea-in  with,  nor  sought  to 
acquire  those  by  which  the  first  King  Charles  had  become  the  great  emperor. 

When,  by  his  own  fault,  King  Otto  had  brought  on  himself,  in  addition  to  the 
other  troubles  which  environed  him,  this  French  entanglement,  from  which  the  por- 
tion of  his  kingdom  bordering  on  France  soon  suffered,  he  was  saved  not  by  strength 
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of  mind,  not  by  strength  of  arm,  not  by  courage,  nor  by  his  calm,  steady  self-confi- 
dence, which  four  qualities  he  actually  possessed,  but  by  that  gift  which  was  allotted 
to  him  in  greater  measure  than  to  all  other  German  kings — the  gift  which  we  call 
luck.  It  is  well  known  that  Julius  Caesar,  the  great  Roman,  a  political  genius  of  the 
first  rank,  named  "  his  luck  "  as  the  highest  of  the  gifts,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
talents  which  the  gods  had  bestowed  upon  him.  This  gift,  this  good  fortune,  this 
luck  continually  delivered  King  Otto  from  the  most  hopeless  positions  where,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearance,  he  must  succumb.  Even  Death  w^as  his  benefactor,  by  removing 
his  adversaries  when  things  were  at  the  very  worst  for  the  king,  or  those  whose 
decease  left  a  legacy  of  discord. 

When  Thankmar  had  taken  by  surprise  the  castle  of  Behke,  Gebhard,  the  son  of 
Udo,  count  of  Wetterau,  was  among  the  conquerors  who  fell.  He  was  a  near  relative 
of  Eberhard,  duke  of  Franconia.  The  consequence  of  this  death  was  an  outbreak  of 
a  deep-lying  enmity  and  dissension  in  the  kindred  of  the  Salian  family  ;  as  it  appears, 
on  account  of  the  heritage  of  the  slain  man,  for  aU  the  Salian  Franks  possessed  private 
estates,  which  few  nobles  of  the  other  Gennan  races  did.  We  only  know  that  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Gebhard,  the  greatest  part  of  the  relatives  of  Eberhard 
of  Franconia,  and  among  them  Hennann  L,  the  duke  of  Swabia,  left  his  army.  They 
not  only  left  him,  but  suddenly  passed  over  to  the  king's  side. 

This  duke  of  Swabia  was  a  Franconian,  of  Eberhard's  house.  Count  Hermann, 
the  possessor  of  great  estates  in  Swabia  as  weU  as  in  Franconia,  had  married  Regin- 
Hnda,  the  widow  of  Duke  Burchard  of  Swabia,  and  had  become  duke  of  Swabia. 

Thus,  when  Otto  was  in  his  greatest  need,  his  powerful  enemies  became  friends, 
the  dissension  of  his  opponents  gave  hun  relief.  The  old  duke  of  Franconia  had 
enough  to  do  to  hold  his  own  against  his  now  hostile  kinsmen.  Freed  from  this  foe, 
the  king  was  able  to  throw  himself  on  Saxony  and  attack  Thankmar,  whom  he  sur- 
prised while  he  lay  without  suspicion  in  Eresburg.  When  the  garrison  from  their 
ramparts  beheld  the  king  and  his  army,  they  despaired  of  resistance,  and  opened  their 
gates  without  an  attempt  to  resist.  Deserted  by  his  men,  Thankmar  took  refuge  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  This  was  built  on  the  spot  where  formerly  the  old  Saxon 
sanctuary,  the  Innensul,  had  stood.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  sacred 
spot  would  preseiTe  his  life  ;  for  all  sanctuaries  were  asylums,  places  of  refuge  before 
whose  sanctity  the  private  foe  must  cease  his  pursuit,  the  army  of  a  kuig  must  hold 
its  bloody  hand. 

The  thhst  for  revenge  of  the  royal  partisans  did  not  respect  the  asylum  ;  they  are 
said  to  have  been  sei-vants  of  Henry,  the  king's  brother,  whom  Thankmar  had  sur- 
prised in  the  castle  of  Belike.  They  storm  the  church.  Thankmar  stands  near  the 
altar  on  which  he  has  placed  his  shield  and  golden  chain.  Thiatbold,  a  Saxon,  with 
words  of  insult,  strikes  at  the  first-bom  son  of  King  Henry,  and  gives  him  the  first 
wound.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  Thankmar,  the  warrior  of  great  streng-th,  swings 
aloft  his  sword,  and  delivers  a  blow  on  his  assailant  which  stretches  him  bleeding  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  agonies  of  death.     With  sword  and  shield  the  gaUant  Thankmar 
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strikes  right  and  left  on  the  men  who  have  forced  their  way  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
drives  them  back  and  out.  But  there  is  a  soldier  whose  name,  transformed  into 
Mamcia  in  the  Latin  chronicle,  cannot  be  restored  to  its  true  Gemian  form ;  he  seizes 
a  javehn,  goes  round  the  church  and  hurls  the  dart  from  behind  on  the  unarmed 
Thankmar.  The  stroke  pierces  the  back  and  the  heart.  The  womided  man  sinks 
down  motionless  in  instant  death. 

He  fell  at  the  altar  ;  after  having  cleared  the  sanctuary  with  his  sword  and  fastened 
the  doors,  he  had  retired  thither,  and  was  foully  slain  from  behind  by  a  murder  which 
was  not  only  a  desecration  of  the  sanctuary,  but  a  violation  of  German  honor.  A 
coward  who  did  not  venture  with  his  comrades  to  stand  before  him  in  open  fight, 
murdered  the  supphant  at  the  altar  through  the  church  window.     Thankmar  died  on 

the  2Sth  July,  9-38. 

Upon  this,  the  other  strong  places  in  Saxony,  which  had  been  taken  by  Thankmar 
and  the  duke  of  Franconia,  surrendered  to  the  king.  Tlie  aged  Eberhard  himself 
hastened  to  effect  his  reconciliation  with  Otto.  The  reconcihation  was  negotiated  by 
the  new  archbishop  of  Mainz,  Frederick,  and  by  Henry,  the  king's  brother.  The 
time  of  Henry's  captivity  in  Franconia  had  been  employed  by  the  crafty  duke  in 
furthering  his  plans  of  revenge  upon  Otto.  He  had  treated  Henry  not  as  a  prisoner, 
but  with  princely  honors  as  an  honored  guest,  and  had  the  striphng's  heart.  Henry  had 
never  got  out  of  his  head  the  notion  which  his  party  had  whispered  in  his  ear  before 
the  election  of  the  king,  that  the  crown  properly  belonged  to  him  because  he  was  the 
son  at  whose  birth  his  father  already  wore  a  royal  crown.  This  weakness  the  duke 
of  Franconia  availed  himself  of,  while  they  dwelt  together  in  Franconia  ;  he  disclosed 
to  him  nev/  prospects  of  the  crown,  and  assured  him  of  his  assistance.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  Henry  interceded  with  his  royal  brother,  and  his  efforts,  joined  to  those 
of  the  archbishop,  brought  about  the  reconciliation  with  the  king. 

The  king  had  pronounced  and  executed  severe  sentences  on  some  Saxon  nobles 
who  had  shared  in  Thankmar's  revolt;  the  duke  of  Franconia  obtained  the  royal 
forgiveness  by  the  sHght  penalty  of  being  banished  for  the  space  of  a  year  from  his 
duchy  to  Hildesheim,  on  the  spurs  of  the  Harz  mountains,  after  which  he  was  to  be 
reinstated  as  duke  in  his  dukedom  of  Franconia  with  all  his  rights  and  honors  after 
renewing  his  homage  to  the  king. 

Franconia  was  thus  reduced  to  obechence  ;  Saxony  and  Thuringia  had  been  freed 
without  Otto's  presence  from  the  invading  swarms  of  Magyars,  and  now  in  the  same 
year,  938,  although  it  was  late  in  the  autumn.  Otto  was  able  to  transfer  his  aims  to 
Bavaria,  whence  he  had  withdrawn  without  success  m  the  spring. 

Even  yet  the  Bavarian  duke  Eberhard,  his  brother  and  the  temporal  grandees  of 
his  party,  deemed  it  better  to  meet  the  king's  anger  with  arms  in  their  hands  than  to 
submit ;  the  bloody  end  of  Erchanger  and  his  great-uncle  Berthold  lived  unforgotten 
in  the  memory  of  Eberhard.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Otto  to  break  the 
Bavarian  opposition  to  his  election,  to  the  German  monarchy,  to  the  unity  of  the 
empu-e.      Great  as  were  the  king's  forces,  he  succeeded  only  after  bloody  engage- 
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ments.  Although  he  was  victorious,  he  did  not  venture  to  deprive  the  Bavarian 
princely  house  of  the  ducal  dignity ;  that  the  Bavarians  would  not  have  borne.  He 
contented  himself  with  the  fall  of  Eberhard.  He  was  deposed  from  his  dukedom  and 
banished  the  land.  His  deadly  enemies,  the  monkish  historians,  the  only  historians 
of  that  age,  do  not  tell  us  what  became  of  him  afterward. 

The  dukedom  of  Bavaria  was  given  by  the  king  as  a  fief  to  Berthold,  uncle  of  the 
deposed  duke,  and  brother  of  Arnulf  the  Bad.  He  had  been  count  of  Vintsch.  In 
Chur-Rhaetia,  tliat  is,  in  the  Vintschgau  and  the  Engadine,  in  the  northeastern  Alpine 
lands  of  the  modern  Orisons  and  Tyrol,  had  lain  the  original  possession  of  the  Swa- 
bian  Burchards,  the  Erchangers,  and  the  last  Bavarian  dukes.  Thither  Duke  Burchard 
and  his  brothers  Ulrich  and  Dietland  had  retired  when  banished  from  their  Swabian 
estates  after  their  revolt  against  Henry  I.  Thence  they  again  came  forth.  But  the 
deposed  Eberhard  never  appeared  again  to  public  view. 

The  clergy  and  the  king  made  full  use  of  their  victory  as  far  as  was  possible. 
The  aged  Berthold  was  indeed  made  duke  of  Bavaria,  but  no  longer  with  the  rights 
and  honors  which  King  Henry  had  by  treaty  conceded  to  Duke  Amulf  the  Bad. 
The  power  of  the  new  Bavarian  duke  was  now  limited ;  he  lost  his  royal  right  of 
supremacy  over  the  Church  and  the  power  to  fill  the  bishops'  sees;  moreover,  in 
an  temporal  matters  an  overlooker  was  placed  by  his  side.  For  this  purpose  Otto 
selected  the  duke's  nephew  Arnidf,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  deposed  duke.  He 
was  created  palgrave  in  Bavaria,  but  with  a  higher  position  and  a  wider  jurisdiction 
than  previous  pulgraves  had  possessed ;  he  was  not  only  the  king's  representative  in 
the  supreme  tribunal,  but  he  had  confided  to  him  the  supervision  over  all  the  royal 
castles,  estates  and  fiefs,  and  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown  in  Bavaria.  The  king, 
therefore,  made  xlrnulf  not  mere  palgrave  or  supreme  judge  of  the  palace  court,  but 
also  the  imperial  commissioner  for  Bavaria. 

The  dukedom  of  Bavaria  thus  became  dependent.  Berthold  was  no  longer  a  duke 
by  popular  election,  but  by  royal  nomination.  In  the  last  decades,  indeed,  the  ducal 
dignity  had  not  become  legally  an  "  hereditary  fief,"  but  had  been  so  regarded  in  the 
ducal  houses,  which  sought  to  make  it  hereditary  and  independent.  King  Otto 
violently  and  deliberately  tore  asunder  these  views  and  projects.  He  not  only,  as  we 
have  said,  took  from  the  dukedom  and  annexed  to  the  crown  the  supremacy  over  the 
Church  which  had  been  granted  to  Arnulf,  and  the  power  of  installing  or  deposing 
bishops — rights,  that  is  to  say,  which  belonged  to  the  king  as  such — but  he  made  the 
dukedom  of  Bavaria  a  mere  office,  and  claimed  to  be  able  by  his  royal  plenary  power 
to  make  whom  he  chose  duke  of  Bavaria,  without  regard  to  the  right  of  popular  elec- 
tion, according  to  his  royal  will  and  pleasure. 

Up  to  this  time  every  German  race  had  elected  its  duke,  and  the  king  had  only 
granted  feudal  investiture  to  the  duke  so  elected,  after  receiving  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance ;  but  now  Otto  I.  deprived  the  German  races  of  the  right  of  electing  their  dukes. 
His  father  Henry  had  pacified  and  united  Germany  on  the  principle  of  a  federation 
of  states,  wherein  each  race,  under  its  duke  elected  by  it,  managed  its  own  internal 
88 
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affairs,  and  imposed  and  executed  its  own  laws;  and  wherein  all  the  races  found  their 
point  of  union  in  a  general  elective  king,  who  was  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  law 
and  the  representative  to  foreign  nations  of  the  German  empire  in  peace  and  war. 
With  Otto's  style  of  being  king,  with  his  love  for  power  and  splendor — in  other 
words,  with  autocracy,  with  absolute  royalty — such  a  German  federation  of  states 
was  incompatible.  Wliat  Otto  wanted  was  the  state  as  an  absolute  unit,  one  and 
indivisible. 

As  aids  in  effecting  this,  he  took  into  account  the  dissensions  in  the  families  of  the 
tribal  dukes,  and  support  by  means  of  the  clergy.  He  elevated  and  used  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  banished  duke  of  Bavaria  against  the  latter  and  his  uncle  Berthold  as 
well.  He  favored  the  elevation  of  the  spiritual  nobles  by  freeing  them  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  dukes,  by  choosing  his  councillors  from  their  ranks,  in  the  hope 
that  from  gratitude  they  would  aid  in  the  completion  of  his  jjrojects ;  for  he  deter- 
mined to  begin  at  once  with  absolute  royalty  and  the  state  as  a  unit ;  and  therefore 
to  do  with  the  other  German  dukedoms  as  he  had  done  with  Bavaria.  In  Bavaria 
he  had  made  the  aged  Berthold  duke  solely  with  a  view  of  transferring  to  his  own 
house  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  after  Berthold's  speedy  death. 

The  proceedings  in  Bavaria  showed  the  dukes  of  the  other  races  what  danger 
threatened  them  all.  They  came  to  an  understanding  with  each  other ;  and  the  king's 
brother  Henry,  who  had  long  had  a  secret  understanding  with  Eberhard,  duke  of 
Franconia,  believed  the  moment  had  come  to  take  from  Otto  the  German  crown  and 
to  place  it  on  his  own  head. 

Henry  reckoned  not  merely  on  the  allied  dukes,  but  on  another  circumstance  also, 
which  might  have  a  favorable  influence  for  his  wishes  and  plans.  He  was  much  more 
beloved  by  the  Saxons  than  his  brother.  King  Otto.  Tlie  exceeding  personal  beauty 
of  Henry,  in  which  he  far  sui-passed  Otto,  and  which  had  a  peculiarly  strong  effect  on 
a  simple  people,  made  him  the  darling  of  every  Saxon  man  or  woman.  Add  to  this 
his  affability  and  his  unassuming  behavior,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  pride  and  domi- 
neering arrogance  of  his  brother  Otto.  The  widowed  queen,  Matilda,  had  always  been 
the  darling  of  all  the  Saxons,  and  it  was  to  Hemy,  her  darling,  to  whom  she  had 
previously  wished  to  have  the  crown  given.  It  was  a  weakness  of  the  noble  lady 
that  she  still  loved  Henry  the  most,  and  openly  preferred  him  to  his  brothers.  The 
circumstance  that  Otto  was  more  feared  than  loved  among  his  own  Saxons  coidd  but 
make  in  Henry's  favor  at  the  moment  when  the  state  of  affairs  i-endered  his  victory 
probable  or  certain. 

Things  had  in  fact  come  to  this  pass.  Otto's  meddling  in  the  internal  struggles  in 
France  had  given  the  allied  German  princes,  without  their  seeking,  an  ally  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  the  French  king  Lewis  IV.  ((VOutremer). 

In  retaliation  for  Otto's  impolitic  and  dishonorable  alliance  with  the  rebellious 
crown-vassal  Count  Hugh,  King  Lewis  of  France  had  invaded  Alsace.  The  sins  of 
King  Otto  were  visited  on  the  population  of  these  lovely  Rhinelands  in  August,  93S. 
Levds  besieged  the  strong  town  of  Breisach,  and  then  retired ;  after  this  the  princes 
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secretly  in  league  against  King  Otto  reckoned  on  the  co-operation  of  tlie  French  king 
in  ruining  Otto.     Especially  his  brother  Henry  so  reckoned. 

The  secret  league  of  the  dukes  with  Henry  against  King  Otto  had  been,  long  ago, 
formed  before  the  aged  duke  of  Franconia,  Eberhard,  had  completed  his  year  of  exile 
in  Hildesheim  and  returned  to  his  duchy  of  Franconia.  Toe  third  member  of  the 
league  was  Duke  Giselbert  of  Lorraine,  the  brother-in-law  of  King  Otto  and  Henry. 
Giselbert  had  a  pique  against  Otto,  because  the  latter,  in  his  domineering  way,  treated 
him,  the  husband  of  his  sister  Gerberga,  with  no  more  respect  than  he  treated  any 
one  of  the  other  dukes.  In  addition  to  this  pique  against  the  king,  who  was  much 
younger  than  Giselbert,  there  existed  his  old  longing  to  make  Inmself  independent  of 
the  German  crown,  the  dream  of  a  kingdom  of  Lorraine.  Otto's  sister,  Gerberga, 
seems  to  have  dreamed  the  same  dream  as  her  husband,  and  to  have  urged  him  for- 
ward. For,  one  day,  Giselbert  said  to  Gerberga,  "To-day  thou  art  clasped  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Duke ;  soon  shaU,  thou  repose  in  the  arms  of  the  King." 

Henry  had  employed  the  time  since  his  liberation  from  the  custody  of  the  Fran- 
conian  duke,  at  the  court  of  King  Otto,  in  gaining  over  entirely  those  powerful  Saxon 
grandees  who  were  already  his  friends ;  not  merely  the  discontented  vassals  of  Otto, 
but  many  others,  especially  those  who  possessed  strong  castles,  or  who,  as  officers 
of  the  empire  or  of  the  Saxon  duchy,  commanded  in  the  most  important  places  of 
Northern  Gennany. 

Relying  on  these  combinations,  Henry  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his 
Saxon  friends  to  open  the  war  against  the  king  from  Lorraine ;  his  friends  in  Saxony 
and  Thuringia  would  then  follow  his  example  and  rise.  The  duke  of  Franconia, 
also,  wished  to  remain  quiet  tiU  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection  was  given  from 
LoiTaine. 

Henry  hastened  to  LoiTaine  to  his  brother-in-law  Giselbert,  instead  of  remaining, 
as  prudence  suggested,  in  the  middle  of  the  Saxon  people,  and  conducting  pei'sonaUy 
the  attack  in  this  quarter  on  his  brother  Otto.  Henry  and  Giselbert  rose  in  I'evolt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  939. 

King  Otto  hurried  to  meet  him  with  his  army  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
his  adversaries.  The  citizens  of  Dortmund  in  Westphalia  opened  their  gates  to  the 
kmg.  This  action  of  the  citizens  compelled  Hagen,  a  vassal  of  Henry  on  whom  he 
much  relied,  to  suiTender  to  the  king  the  castle  he  possessed  near  Dortmund.  Hagen 
offered  to  undertake  a  message  to  Henry  to  dissuade  him  from  the  contest,  and  to 
mediate  with  a  view  to  submission  and  peace ;  if  he  did  not  succeed,  he  would  i3lace 
himself  again  as  a  prisoner  in  the  king's  hands.  Otto  with  a  portion  of  his  army  was 
now  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  near  Birthen,  between  Xanten  and  Rheinberg. 
Hagen  came  back.  His  exertions  had  not  had  the  expected  success.  The  king  asked 
him,  "  How  is  it  with  the  Saxons!  "  Hagen  pointed  to  the  distance  with  his  finger. 
The  standards  of  troops  advancing  were  in  sight.  "T\^iat  troops  be  these,  and  what 
want  they  1 "  the  astonished  king  demanded — for  the  greater  part  of  the  army  had  not 
yet  passed  the  Rhine.     "  That  is  my  feudal  lord,  thy  brother,"  rephed  Hagen  ;   "  had 
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he  followed  my  counsel,  he  would  have  come  m  other  guise.     Me,  however,  thou 
seest  here,  as  I  promised  to  thee." 

Restless  and  excited,  the  king  rode  up  and  down  the  Rhine  bank,  while  Henry 
.and  Giselbert,  his  brother-in-law,  came  on  in  battle  array.  The  monkish  account 
relates  that  the  king  suddenly  leaped  down  from  his  horse,  bade  his  men  kneel  down, 
and  throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  prayed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  My  Lord  and  God, 
who  hast  created  all  things  and  rulest  all  things,  look  down  on  this  people,  at  whose 
head  Thou  hast  placed  me,  and  deHver  us  from  our  enemies,  that  all  the  world  may 
see  that  no  son  of  man  can  strive  against  Thy  will.  For  Thou  art  the  Almighty, 
who  livest  and  reignest  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 


Otto  took  up  his  position  at  Birthen,  and  awaited  the  enemy*  Small  as  was  their 
number,  poor  as  was  their  armament — there  were  scarce  a  hundred  Saxons  in  fuU 
annor — they  chose  their  position  well ;  a  piece  of  water  protected  them,  and  frus- 
trated the  first  assault ;  a  part  of  them  passed  round  the  enemy  and  fell  on  his  rear. 
This  threw  the  enemy  into  confusion;  some  Saxons  perceiving  the  confusion,  cried 
out  in  the  French  language,  "  Fly  !  fly !  save  yourselves  !  "  Thereupon  the  enemies 
rushed  away  in  wold  flight ;  many  were  slain,  Henry  himself  severely  wounded.  Only 
his  triple  mail  deadened  the  force  of  the  blow  which  had  fallen  on  his  arm  ;  yet  he 
received  therefrom  an  injury  which  was  the  cause  of  his  early  death. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  the  battle  of  Birthen,  to 
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make  the  king's,  \actoiy  a  miracle,  an  extraordinary  immediate  interference  of  Heaven, 
a  proof  that  God  heard  his  prayer. 

It  is  credible  that  King  Otto  and  his  forces  did  pray  in  their  grievous  strait. 
Reiterated  experience  proves  that  solemn  prayer  before  battle  has  given  leaders  and 
men  new  strength,  and  conduced  to  the  victory  of  the  weaker  over  the  more  numer- 
ous. And  undoubtedly,  if  Otto  and  his  men  prayed  in  a  situation  where  the  king- 
was  in  the  right  and  the  enemy  in  the  wrong,  that  prayer  gave  them  courage  and 
strength.     But  the  truth  concealed  in  the  old  reports  is  plain. 

King  Otto,  who  had  not  only  courage,  but,  in  the  utmost  danger,  reflection  and  a 
sharp  strategic  eye,  rode  up  and  down  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  seeking  for  a  cover  for 
the  troops  on  that  side,  and  for  a  favorable  and  speedy  passage  for  those  on  the  other. 
The  tirst  he  found  in  the  piece  of  water ;  the  second,  in  boats  which,  crossing  agahi 
and  again,  quickly  carried  over  his  troops.  It  was  not,  then,  a  portion  of  the  forces 
originally  with  Otto  on  the  left  bank  which  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  but  the 
first  battalions  that  crossed  the  river.  They  feU  on  both  flanks  of  the  foe ;  for  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  a  general  of  skill,  and  in  a  hurr}^  like  Otto,  would  have  let  his 
army  cross  the  river  at  only  one  point.  By  this  supposition  the  possibility  of  out- 
flanking the  enemy  is  explained,  and  the  stratagem  which  deceived  the  French  in  the 
army  of  Giselbert  by  the  fatal  exclamation  in  French,  completed  the  king's  success. 
Then  the  French  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled ;  the  forces  of  Otto  pressed  on  into 
the  gaps,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  of  Lorraine  was  put  to  flight. 

It  is  known  that  Napoleon  I.  represented,  for  the  benefit  of  the  French,  his  suc- 
cesses in  his  Italian  campaign  in  such  a  way  that  his  bidletins  did  not  announce  what 
was  effected  by  his  genius,  but  something  quite  different,  simply  impossible — some- 
thing, therefore,  which  he  had  not  done.  His  purpose  was  to  place  himself  and  his 
mission  in  a  miraculous  light.  His  own  confidential  letters  explain  why  he  did  so ; 
he  knew  the  French  of  his  day  and  the  nations  of  Em*ope  to  be  seekers  of  miracles. 
In  the  days  of  Otto  I.  the  people  were  still  more  inclined  to  look  for  miracles.  The 
clergy  availed  itself  of  this  craving  for  mkacles,  and  devised  miracles  and  mii-aculous 
stories,  legends  in  w^hich  the  poetically  beautiful  and  the  tasteless  were  blended.  But 
the  people  would  have  it  so ;  the  nobility  as  weU  as  the  commons  would  have  it  so. 
All  Christian  folk  saw  a  miraculous  answer  to  prayer  in  Otto's  victory  at  Birthen. 

Henry,  severely  wounded,  hastened  to  Saxony  and  Thuringia ;  he  knew  that  he 
could  there  raise  a  powerful  and  weU-armed  party.  But  deception  and  lies,  spread 
by  clergy  and  laity,  had  outrun  him.  The  clergy  and  the  royal  officials  spread  abroad 
the  lie  that  Henry  was  dead,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Birthen.  This  had  an  effect  on  his 
friends  in  Saxony,  and  when,  with  seven  faithful  followers,  he  reached  Saxony,  he 
found  his  party  no  longer  existed.  In  terror  at  the  news  of  Henry's  death,  his  fol- 
lowers had  submitted  to  the  king,  and  surrendered  all  the  castles  they  possessed  except 
two.  These  two  were  Scheidinsen  in  the  March  and  Merseburg.  Henrv  threw  him- 
self  into  the  last-named  fortress,  as  the  king  was  on  his  traces.  Here  Otto  besieged 
him.     He  lay  in  leaguer  for  two  months  before  this  strong  place ;  then  there  came 
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an  amiistice  for  thirty  days,  wliicli  led  to  an  agreement  by  which  Hemy  evacuated 
Merseburg  and  was  allowed  to  quit  Saxony  with  all  his  followers  unmolested. 

A  frightful  insurrection  of  the  Slaves  on  the  Elbe  compelled  the  king  to  this  treaty. 
The  Slaves  wished  to  make  use  of  the  civil  and  fraternal  war  in  the  Geimau  empire 
to  shake  off  the  hateful  German  yoke. 

Otto's  general,  the  Saxon  Hermann,  the  son  of  Billung,  to  wliom  he  had  given  the 
March  to  hold  against  these  Slaves,  who  dwelt  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eider  to  the 
Haff  on  the  Baltic  coasts,  and  against  the  Obodrites,  the  Wagrians,  and  the  Danes, 
who  supported  the  Slaves,  had  at  first  been  successful ;  l)ut  what  he  gained  by  his 
victories  was  soon  after  lost  by  Eckard,  the  son  of  Ludolf,  a  subordinate  general. 
The  latter  had,  to  cast  Hermann's  victory  into  the  shade  by  a  brilliant  deed  of  arms, 
attacked,  contrary  to  orders,  the  Slaves  on  unfavorable  ground ;  but  he  himself  and 
the  weaker  battalions  with  him  were  surrounded  and  slain  by  the  Slaves.  Hermann 
had  trouble  to  keep  the  Gei-man  position  on  his  side. 

The  other  general  of  Otto,  Gero,  who  had  the  task  of  guarding  the  frontier  of  the 
realm,  and  of  making  conquests,  had  great  success  for  a  long  time.  Of  obscure  origin, 
raised  at  first  to  be  count  in  North  Thuringia,  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
939,  after  having  been  for  two  years  commander-in-chief  on  the  Elbe,  honored  by  the 
king  with  the  full  dignity  of  a  markgrave  over  all  Saxon  and  Thuringian  Marches, 
from  the  Saale  and  Middle  Elbe  as  far  as  the  Lower  Elbe,  the  Oder  and  the  Bohemian 
territory.  This  honor  was  granted  hun  not  only  to  ensure  unity  of  command  in  the 
war  with  the  Slaves,  but  also  a  token  of  special  confidence  on  the  king's  part,  and 
as  a  reward  for  a  cmel  and  evil  deed  which  he  had  pei-petrated  in  his  zeal  for  ihe 
interests  of  his  king  and  lord.  The  story  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  true 
character  of  King  Otto  I. 

That  Gero's  own  hand  pressed  hard  on  the  subject  Slaves,  that  attempts  on  their 
part  to  recover  their  old  lost  liberty  were  fruitless  or  impossible,  is  certain  from  what 
Gero  was  and  what  he  did,  and  from  his  dangerous  position  towards  the  Slaves.  The 
complaints  of  the  German  monks  of  this  age  respecting  the  Slaves  are  great ;  com- 
plaints of  their  mendacity,  their  cunning,  their  deceit,  their  treachery,  their  faithless- 
ness, their  repeated  rebellions.  But  what  would  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed 
Slaves  have  been,  if  we  could  have  heard  them  on  their  side  !  The  Slaves,  when  they 
revolted,  fought  as  the  Gemians  had  fouaht  with  the  Romans,  as  the  Saxons  had 
fought  against  the  Carlovingians ;  they  fought  for  national  independence  and  ancestral 
faith — that  is,  for  something  which  has  been  holy  to  all  nations.  In  the  fluctuating, 
ten-ible  struggle  between  the  German  and  the  Slaves,  which  was  a  vrar  between  two 
nationalities  and  two  religions,  there  was  no  lack  of  Christian  Germans  who  were 
more  faithless,  more  treacherous  than  the  Slaves  ;  and  the  foremost  of  such  was  the 
Markgrave  Gero. 

His  elevation  to  such  a  high  degree  of  rank  and  power  spun-ed  him  on  to  gi'atify 
the  heart's  wish  of  his  king ;  that  is,  so  to  subdue  all  these  Slavonic  lands  beneath 
the  rule  of  the  Germans  and  the  Christian  church  that  they  would  patiently  bear  the 
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yoke  of  the  former,  and  become  Catholics  instead  of  worshippers  of  images.  All  the 
violent  methods  of  Gero  had  not  succeeded  in  making  the  Gennan  Christians  and  this 
style  of  Christian  priesthood  acceptable  to  the  Slaves.  They  had  liad  opportunity 
long  enough  to  learn  to  know  them  both  close  at  hand.  Gero  had,  by  his  previous 
conduct,  made  himself  more  hated  than  feared.  The  armed  force  at  his  disposal  did 
not  suffice  to  enslave  these  numerous  Slavonic  tribes.  He  now  chose  another  way  to 
his  goal.  He  sought  and  succeeded  in  becoming  a  friend  with  some  princes  of  the 
Slaves.  Like  the  Poles  of  to-day,  the  Northern  Slaves  had  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  French,  especially  that  of  readily  listening  to,  and  being  easily  w^on  by,  polite 
friendly  advances. 

Under  the  pretext  of  celebrating  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  w^th  which  the  king, 
his  master,  had  honored  him,  Gero  pubhcly  invited  to  a  banquet  a  number  of  Slavonic 
chieftains,  and  no  less  than  tMiiiy  piinces  and  leaders  of  the  Slaves  accepted  the 
invitation. 

The  banquet  was  magnificent.  Without  any  suspicions  the  guests  enjoyed  the 
wine  and  the  viands.  The  hospitality  of  Gero,  their  entertainer,  waxed  warmer  ;  he, 
the  German  gentleman,  accustomed  to  his  daily  draught  of  wine,  pledged  in  German 
fashion  the  Slaves  to  whom  wine  was  something  rare.  When  the  chieftains  sank 
intoxicated  to  the  ground,  and  when  night  came  down  on  the  revel,  the  markgrave 
let  loose  on  the  intoxicated  heathen  the  Gennan  troopers  whom  he  had  previously 
placed  around  the  festal  hall ;  and  he,  the  host  who  had  invited,  thus  did  to  death  the 
guests  who  had  confided  themselves  to  him. 

The  German  soldiers  did  what  their  commander  ordered,  because  they  had  been 
taught  that  for  the  object  of  extending  Christianity  among  the  heathen  all  means  were 
allowable.  Without  priestly  pressure  on  the  conscience  of  the  GeiTaans  who  fell  on 
and  murdered  their  guests,  without  the  priestly  influences  under  which  Gero  stood, 
such  a  deed  would  have  been  impossible,  however  rude  and  rough  a  soldier  this 
marko-rave  was.  For  here  was  violated  and  shattered  the  holiest  of  all  things,  what 
the  oldest  generations  of  mankind,  what  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  deadliest  hatreds  of 
contending  Mahometans,  Christians,  and  heathens  had  ever  held  inviolable  and  most 
holy — the  rights  of  hospitality. 

To  this  cruel  crime  the  Markgrave  Gero  was  led,  not  merely  by  zeal  for  the 
king's  wishes,  but  by  the  missionaries  whom  he  had  with  him,  belonging  to  the 
Slavonic  mission.  Markgrave  Gero  was,  as  a  monkish  writer  says,  "  pious  and  God- 
fearing," and  the  chronicler  adds,  "  Long  have  men  told  how  Gero  said  grace  for 
the  Wends." 

This  kind  of  piety  and  fear  of  God  did  not  hinder,  but  urged  him  to  slay  basely  in 
his  own  house  the  guests  he  had  invited. 

But  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  and  heathen  world  of  those  days  was  so  terribly 
hurt  by  this  violation  of  hospitality  that  even  the  clergy,  without  a  shadow  of  proof 
for  their  assertion,  invented  an  excuse  that  these  princes  of  the  Wends  had  hatched 
a  plot  to  surprise  and  slay  the  dreaded  markgrave  whom  they  all  so  feared ;  Gero, 
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informed  thereof,  was  more  crafty  than  they  had  been,  had  by  craft  defeated  craft, 
and  requited  the  malice  of  their  hearts. 

The  hoped-for  fruit  of  this  abominable  crime  did  not  ripen  either  for  markgi'ave 
or  clergy  ;  but  the  judgment  of  God  followed  close  on  the  evil  deed. 


The  murderers  had  not  succeeded  in  that  night  of  bleed  in  murdering  aU  the 
ui\dted  Slaves.  One  escaped  the  butchery  and  brought  the  appalling  news  of  the 
murderous  banquet  of  the  Christian  markgi'ave  to  his  home,  and  from  canton  to  canton 
liorror  and  rage  spread  among  the  Slaves.  All  the  widely  ramified  Slavonic  tribes 
raised  a  universal  cry  for  vengeance,  and  they,  who  hitherto  had  squandered  their 
strength  in  unholy  domestic  contests,  and  had  been,  in  their  dismembered  state,  weak 
to  oppose  the  German  conqueror,  now  ceased  from  their  old  sin  of  disunion.  The 
whole  body  of  the   Slavonic  tribes  assembled  in   anus  to   take  venaeance   on  the 
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Christians — that  is,  on  Gero  and  his  priestly  advisers — for  the  violence  done  to  the 
sacred  rights  of  hospitality. 

With  fire  and  sword,  in  grim  hate,  the  separate  Slavonic  tribes  overflowed  the 
frontier  lands  of  the  German  empire  ;  and  the  poor  German  peasants  had  to  pay  a 
terrible  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  markgrave  and  his  priests.  Gero,  too  weak  in 
military  force  to  withstand  the  inroad  of  the  Slaves,  an  inroad  inspked  by  national 
and  rehi^iovis  bitterness,  saw  himself  suddenly  in  the  extremest  distress.  These 
Slaves  puii^)osed  at  first  only  to  execute  vengeance  ;  but  when  victorious  they  pro- 
ceeded fartlier — they  determined  not  only  to  drive  the  Germans  from  their  then  fron- 
tiers, but  to  beat  them  out  of  the  old  Slavonic  territories  that  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Germans,  and  the  danger  of  being  oveiTUU  by  the  avenging  Slaves  came  near 

to  Saxony. 

It  was  this  which  compelled  King  Otto  to  raise  the  seige  of  Merseburg  and  grant 
his  brother  and  his  friends  free  passage  to  Lorraine. 

When  the  Slaves  of  aU  the  northern  tribes  carried  their  amis  into  the  German 
empire,  the  Danes  also  came  again. 

The  danger  conjured  up  by  Gero  was  great  enough.  King  Otto  had  now  at  stake 
not  only  Saxony,  but  the  crown  of  Germany.  Even  those  who  hitherto  had  sided 
with  him  feared  his  downfall,  now  that  foes  w^ere  all  around,  and  the  Slaves  in  a 
career  of  victory.  At  Gero's  terror-stricken  cry  for  help,  King  Otto  dispatched  a 
strong  detachment,  but  it  was  beaten — destroyed  by  the  Slaves.  In  this  critical  posi- 
tion King  Otto  hastened  with  his  army  towards  the  Slavonic  frontier.  The  devastation 
which  the  Slaves  had  earned  into  the  German  territory  he  transferred  to  the  Slavonic 
cantons.  But  he  could  not  end  here  the  frightful  struggle  of  national  and  religious 
hate.  While  he  is  fighting  here  with  alternating  fortune,  civil  war  more  terrible  than 
before,  burst  into  flames  on  the  Rhine  in  his  rear  ;  he  had  given  Gero  room  to  breathe^ 
but  the  continuation  of  the  Wendish  war  he  had  to  leave  to  his  generals.  He  hastened 
to  the  Rhine. 

Here,  from  diflerent  sides,  the  tempest  had  gathered  over  Otto  more  threatening 
than  ever — a  league  of  the  Franconian  duke  Eberhard  with  the  king's  brother  Henry 
and  the  duke  of  Lorraine  ;  to  the  latter  King  Lewis  of  France  had  sent  an  auxiliary 
army,  and  very  soon  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  (Mayence)  joined  the  league. 

Giselbert  of  Lorraine  had  so  far,  at  all  events,  separated  this  fair  and  unportant 
duchy  from  the  empire  that  he  had,  for  himself,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown  of  France  over  Lorraine,  and  in  return  the  French  king  had  sent  him  aid.  By 
a  rapid  rush  into  LoiTaine,  King  Otto,  at  first,  had  succeeded  in  driving  Giselbert  into 
a  corner  ;  he  fell  upon  him  with  all  his  forces  before  Giselbert  had  collected  the  forces 
of  his  fellow-leaguers.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  had  to  throw  himself  into  the  fort  of 
Chevremont.  Otto  besieged  it,  but  before  he  could  gain  any  decided  success,  he  had 
to  return  in  all  haste  to  Saxony,  where  the  Markgrave  Gero  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
Slaves,  and  Heraiann  the  Billung  by  the  Danes.  While  Otto  is  in  Saxony,  King 
Lewis  of  France  with  his  auxiliary  army  enters  Lorraine,  receives,  as  feudal  superior, 
S9 
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tlie  homage  of  the  Lorraine  bishops,  and  then  bursts  into  Alsace  to  reconquer'  for 
France  the  lands  torn  from  his  father. 

At  the  same  time  the  Franconian  duke  Eberhard  with  a  powerful  force  set  him- 
self in  motion  toward  the  Upper  Rhine,  took  a  series  of  royal  castles  and  garrisoned 
them  with  Franconians. 

What  moved  the  old  duke  to  this  new  hostile  demonstration  is  passed  over  in 
silence  by  the  chronicler,  as  it  would  not  redound  to  Otto's  credit.  We  can,  however, 
read  between  the  lines  that  King  Otto  had  not  been  willing  to  observe  the  agreement 
of  the  summer  of  939,  negotiated  by  the  Archbishop  Frederick  of  Mainz,  towards  the 
restored  Franconian  duke.  This  agreement  guaranteed  to  the  duke  his  restoration  to 
all  "his  honors  and  rights."  A  leading  principle  of  Otto's  was  to  divest  the  ducal 
dignity  of  its  previous  rights  ;  and  because  he  had  not  punctually  given  back  to  the 
duke  all  that  was  due  to  him,  probably  the  castles  which  belonged  to  the  Salian 
family  property,  the  duke  had  renewed  his  alliance  with  Henry,  Giselbert  and  King- 
Lewis,  taken  and  garrisoned  the  castles  of  his  family  withheld  from  him,  and  some 
castles  of  the  empire. 

Otto  made  haste  to  propitiate  this  dangerous  adversary.  He  gave  the  Archbishop 
Frederick  full  powers  for  a  reconciliation.  While  Otto  in  Saxony  is  organizing  the 
resistance  to  the  Danes  and  Slaves,  the  archbishop  effects  the  reconciliation  with  tlie 
Franconian  duke,  and  pledges  himself  by  an  oath  that  the  king  will  ratify  the  agree- 
ment. Otto  hastens  back,  declares  that  the  archbishop  has  exceeded  his  j)owers  and 
made  too  great  concessions,  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  covenant,  advances  to  the 
Upper  Rhine  and  sits  down  before  Breisach,  the  strong  fortress  garrisoned  by  the  men 
of  the  Franconian  duke. 

Had  Otto's  purpose  been  only  to  gain  time  by  these  negotiations  Vvnth  the  Fran- 
conian duke  ?  The  wary  duke  seems  to  have  feared  so,  and  therefore  demanded 
in  tha  oath  of  the  bishop  a  certain  guarantee  for  the  ratification  of  the  agreement 
on  the  king's  part.  The  archbishop  must  have  been  grieved  to  death  by  the  king's 
conduct ;  he,  the  first  dignitary  of  the  Church,  the  Primate  and  Archchancellor 
of  the  Empire,  saw  the  plenary  powers  which  the  king  had  confided  to  him, 
saw  the  solemn  oath  by  wliich  he  had  pledged  hunself,  despised  recldessly  by  the 
king.  The  scene  between  Archbishop  Frederick  and  King  Otto  in  the  royal  camp 
must  have  led  Otto,  who  was  now  in  his  eight  and  twentieth  year,  and  who  was,  liis 
whole  life  long,  in  good  and  evil  the  slave  of  jiassionate  ebullitions,  to  give  vent  to 
expressions  which  made  unmistakably  clear  to  the  prince  of  the  Church  how  deter- 
mined Otto  was  to  be  the  absolute  autocrat,  to  make  the  throne  fi'ee  to  disregard 
German  princes,  first  by  diminishing  their  power,  next  by  a  full  abolition  of  the  dukes 
of  races.  Frederick,  the  great  prince  of  the  Church,  and  deeply  injured  personally, 
could  now  no  more  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  the  temporal  lords  were  depressed.  Otto 
would  make  short  work  with  the  spiritual  princes  and  lords. 

If  the  bishop  was  indignant  at  the  personal  insult  offered  by  the  king,  his  eccle- 
siastical duty  also  urged  him  to  opposition  to  the  king.     As  Primate  of  the  Church, 
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it  beliooved  him  to  guard  his  own  interests  and  those  of  other  princes  of  the  Church, 
and  to  protect  them  against  every  longing  for  royal  despotism. 

The  interference  of  the  king  had  thus  made  for  him  a  new  enemy  who  was  more 
dangerous  than  all  his  other  enemies,  especially  as  the  subtile  ecclesiastic  was  a  master 
in  dissinudation,  and  concealed  his  emotions.  He  neither  showed  that  he  w^as  deeply 
oftended,  nor  that  he  had  fears  for  the  interests  of  himself  and  the  Church.  But,  in 
profoundest  secrecy,  he  united  himself  with  those  who  were  already  in  arms  against 
the  king,  and  he  engaged  within  a  fixed  tmie  to  join  with  the  troops  of  his  archdiocese 
the  army  which  tlie  allies  against  Otto  were  collecting  at  Metz.  Nevertheless,  he 
remained  in  the  royal  camp.     Here  he  intrigued  and  made  one  after  another  of  the 
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spiritual  grandees  apostates  to  their  king.  The  first  w^hom  he  drew  into  the  secret 
leaoue  against  the  king  was  Bishop  Rudhard  of  Strasburg,  that  important  town,  and 
from  day  to  day  more  and  more  of  the  spiritual  lords  joined  the  conspiracy,  as  well  as 
temporal  lords  in  dioals.  The  conspirators  already  talked  of  a  new  election ;  Otto's 
domineering  behavior  and  attempts  had — so  it  seemed — made  almost  all  sick  of  the 
despotic  king. 

Tlien  came  to  the  royal  camp  the  tidings  that  the  united  army  of  the  Franconian 
duke  and  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  had  passed  the  Rhine  betw^een  Coblentz  and  Bonn ; 
on  the  same  night  Archbishop  Frederick  of-  Mainz  and  the  spiritual  grandees  secretly 
in  league  ^\^th  him  left  the  royal  camp  with  their  men,  some  in  such  haste  that  they 
left  their  bauaaoe  behind :  the  first  thino-  to  be  done  was  to  reach  in  good  time  the 
pre-aiTanged  trysting-place  at  Metz. 
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They  were  followed  in  the  next  few  days  not  only  by  temporal  lords  mitiated  into 
the  plot,  but  by  many  timid  souls  who  otherwise  were  good  royalists,  but  who,  weigh- 
ing the  power  of  the  enemy  and  the  king's  situation,  feared  that  King  Otto  would 
lose  the  rubber.  Even  the  Idng's  most  faithful  followers  became  despondent ;  tliey 
felt  the  ground  quaking  beneath  Otto's  feet.  There  were,  indeed,  among  his  followers 
some  who  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  young  king  the  truth  why  the  clergy  and  laity 
forsook  him.  There  were  also  some  who  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  momentary 
distress  of  the  king.  A  powerful  count  on  the  Bei'gstrasse  demanded  from  Otto,  as  an 
equivalent  for  his  exertions  on  his  behalf,  the  revenues  of  the  rich  convent  of  Lorsch 
in  the  archbishopric  of  ^ilainz,  near  the  Bergstrasse.  The  king  refused.  "If  thou  too 
wilt  be  a  traitor  towards  me,"  said  he,  "  carry  out  thy  views,  the  sooner  the  better." 
The  count  blushed,  took  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  remained. 

Otto  stood  fast,  although  foes  around  made  the  earth  quake  beneath  him  ;  he 
seemed  to  trust  to  his  fortune,  to  the  luck  that  had  so  often  delivered  him  when  in 
sorest  need. 

Otto  remained  besieging  Breisach.  The  archbishop  of  Mainz,  the  bisliop  of  Stras- 
burg  and  the  other  prelates  with  them  had  reached  Metz,  but  the  duke  of  Franconia 
and  Giselbert  had  not  come  up.  These  two  had  made  an  expedition  in  the  AVetterau 
and  the  Lahngau.  There  dwelt  the  Sahan  counts  who  were  loyal  to  the  king — Con- 
rad, surnamed  Kurzpold,  the  count  of  the  Lower  Lahngau,  and  Udo,  the  count  of  the 
Rheingau  and  Wetterau,  both  of  them  cousins  of  the  duke  of  Franconia,  but  a  burning 
hate  parted  him  and  them  since  the  split  in  the  Salian  family.  King  Otto  had  sent,  to 
aid  them,  a  detachment  of  troops  under  Duke  Hemiann  of  Swabia  ;  that  is,  under  a 
Franconian  who,  through  intermarriage  with  the  widow  of  the  Duke  Burchard,  had 
become  duke,  and  who  was  a  cousin  of  the  duke  of  Franconia,  and  his  deadly  foe. 
Hermann,  Conrad  and  Udo  had  not  ventured  with  their  inferior  forces  to  meet  the 
dukes  of  Franconia  and  Lorraine,  and  therefore  the  united  army  of  Franconians  and 
Lorrainers  had  returned,  laden  with  rich  booty,  from  its  expedition  back  to  Lorraine. 
It  had  already  crossed  the  Rhine  again.  Only  the  two  dukes  Eberhard  and  Giselbert,. 
with  a  small  escort,  were  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  they  were  still  sitting 
at  table. 

Conrad  Kurzpold  and  Udo  had  ridden  in  advance  of  the  duke  of  Swabia  in  order 
to  reconnoitre  where  the  hostile  amiy  was.  They  had  a  strong  body  of  men  with 
them.  They  had  only  followed  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Andemach  they  fell  in  with  a  priest.  He  wept  and  lamented  aloud.  To  their  ques- 
tion why  he  was  so  sad,  he  repHed,  "  I  come  out  of  the  hands  of  robbers  ;  my  hoi'se, 
my  only  possession,  has  been  taken  from  me  ;  they  have  made  me  a  poor  man."  They 
thus  learnt  from  this  priest  that  the  united  army  of  the  enemies  with  its  booty  was 
already  across  the  Rhine ;  that  only  the  two  dukes  were  on  the  other  side,  in  the  near 
neighborhood,  still  at  table,  with  a  very  few  followers,  close  to  the  stream,  under  a 
tent. .  As  the  priest  had  said,  Kurzpold  and  Udo  found  the  two  princes.  They  sur- 
prised them  at  their  wine  playing  at  draughts.     The  old  lion,  Eberhard,  defended 
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himself  with  terrible  blows  of  his  good  sword ;  although  he  received  wound  upon 
w^ound,  he  struck  down  right  and  left  until  he  fell  under  the  strokes  of  so  many 
enemies,  and  his  life-blood  ebbed  away.  While  the  Fi'anconian  duke  was  fightino- 
this  gallant  fight,  Duke  Giselbert  sought  safety  through  flight.  He  rushed  with  a 
few  of  his  men  into  a  small  boat.  Overladen,  the  boat  capsized,  and  buried  him  and 
his  soldiers  in  the  waves  of  the  rushing  Rhine. 

Meanwhile  King  Otto  lay  mactive  before  Breisach,  far  away  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
between  Basel  and  Strasburg.  He  passed  his  time  in  prayer.  One  morning  he 
mounted  his  horse  to  say  his  matin  prayers  in  a  church  lying  somewhat  remote.  A 
man  comes  along  the  road  in  great  haste,  and  when  he  drew  nigh  he  gave  an  "  Hur- 
rah ! "  a  sign  in  Upper  Swabian  fashion  that  he  brought  good  news.  He  announces 
to  the  king  the  death  of  his  two  most  dangerous  enemies,  Eberhard  and  Giselbert. 
The  king  bid  the  messenger  be  still,  dismounts  from  his  horse,  and  falls  on  his  knees 
to  thank  God  for  this  second  wonderful  deliverance  from  dire  straits.  But  it  was  not 
his  own  activity — for  the  king  was  quite  inactive  in  this  critical  moment  of  his  life — 
but  liis  luck  which  saved  him.  He  humbled  himself  before  God  who  gave  him  this 
luck ;  but  the  true  humility  which  sees  in  men  brothei's  and  sistei's,  which  liis  mother 
Matilda  had  and  practised,  he  had  not  learned ;  he  remained  repellently  proud,  domi- 
neerina',  and  hii-h-flown. 

The  accident  which  wrought  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  two  powerful  dukes 
produced  a  perfect  revolution  of  the  whole  situation.  Without  plans,  and  fidl  of 
terror,  their  followers  submitted  to  the  king.  The  Archbishop  Frederick  of  Mainz 
and  Bishop  Rudliard  of  Strasburg  came  back  with  a  very  light  penalty.  Breisach 
surrendered.  His  brother  Henry  took  refuge  with  King  Lewis  in  France.  Lewis, 
ho^^  ever,  remained  a  pow^erful  foe,  and,  in  relation  to  Lorraine,  was  so  much  the  more 
dangerous  as  he  had,  not  long  after,  married  Gerberga,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  Gisel- 
berc.  This  marriage  gained  him  many  adherents  among  the  nobles  and  the  people. 
In  Lorraine,  therefore,  matters  were  not  yet  favorable  for  Otto  and  the  German 
empire. 

Otto  now  formed  the  plan  to  carry  his  arms  on  to  French  territory,  to  stir  up  civil 
war  tiiere,  and,  from  the  exhaustion  of  France,  to  gain  advantage  for  himself.  After 
his  luck  had  freed  him  from  his  troubles  and  distresses  of  939,  he  advanced,  in  the 
year  940,  with  a  powerful  army  into  France  as  far  as  the  Seine.  The  rebelhous 
Duke  Hugh  of  France  and  his  followers  joined  King  Otto ;  the  duke  and  all  his  party 
did  formal  homage  to  the  German  king  as  their  feudal  over-lord.  Yet  Otto's  under- 
takings in  France  did  not  make  the  progress  expected.  Quite  in  his  usual  style  of 
rushing  like  a  storm  hither  and  thither,  without  accurate  calculation  of  the  means 
necessary  for  execution,  and  without  any  higher  plan,  Otto  liad  now  flung  himself 
into  France.  But  the  means  of  resistance  possessed  by  King  Lewis  were  much 
greater  than  Otto  had  expected,  and  the  German  laws  respecting  the  military  levies 
did  not  extend  to  the  maintenance  of  German  soldiers  on  non-German  soil  longer  tlian 
they  w^ere  disposed  voluntarily  to  stay.     Add  to  this,  that  the  Papal  court  went  over 
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v.-lioUy  to  the  side  of  King  Lewis.  Pope  Stephen  IX.  threatened  all  Frank  grandees 
with  excommunication  who  did  not,  within  a  certain  definite  time,  submit  to  their 
lawful  king  Lewis. 

At  that  time  the  threat  of  excommunication  had  still  power,  and  King  Otto  knew 
that  thereon  his  French  allies  would  seek  reconciliation  with  King  Lewis  and  desert 
him.  He  therefore  listened  to  the  voice  of  his  sister  Gerberga,  whose  second  husband 
King  Lewis  was,  and  who  was  zealous  for  restoring  peace.  In  the  year  942,  Otto 
met  his  brother-in-law  King  Lewis  at  Vouzy  on  the  river  Aisne,  a  little  town  in 
Champagne  ten  leagues  from  Sedan,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Not  only 
the  peace  was  here  concluded,  but  a  deep  bond  of  friendship  between  their  hearts 
was  formed ;  and  Otto  reconciled  to  King  Lewis  his  other  brother-in-law  Duke  Hugh 
of  France,  who  had  to  wife  Hedwig,  another  sister  of  Otto.  By  this  peace  the  French 
king  renounced  every  claim  on  Lorraine ;  this  district  again  was  in  the  empii-e,  yet  in 
this  luckless  land  the  vassals  were  divided  into  parties,  for  a  long  time  embittered 
against  each  otlicr. 

Otto's  brother  Henry  found  in  many  bishops  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  king, 
mediators  between  him  and  the  king.  A  second  reconciliation  between  them  took 
place  in  940,  at  tlie  time  when  Otto  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France.  To 
gain  his  brother's  lieart,  Otto  had  given  him  the  government  of  all  Lorraine.  The 
king,  however,  did  not  satisfy  hereby  the  amjjition  of  his  younger  brother,  and  Henry 
showed  himself  unapt  enough  for  the  government  ot  Lorraine.  He  could  not  take  his 
proper  position  over  the  various  parties,  and  he  lost  influence  with  all  parties.  He 
became  involved  in  a  series  of  quarrels  with  the  nobles,  temporal  and  spiritual.  All 
felt  repelled  by  him,  and  the  movement  against  him  became  so  violent  and  general, 
that  he  fled  the  country.  Otto  could  not  approve  of  his  brother's  conduct,  of  his  want 
of  prudence  and  courage.  He  deprived  him  of  the  government  of  Lorraine,  and  placed 
Count  Otto,  a  Lorrainer,  at  the  head  of  the  duchy,  but  only  as  governor  and  as  guar- 
dian for  tlie  only  son  of  his  brother-in-law  Giselbert.  For  this  son  Henry,  still  a  minor, 
the  king  wished  to  keep  this  duchy  as  a  tribal  duchy.  Even  Henry,  the  king's  brother, 
had  only  been  ''  administrator,"  not  "  duke  "  of  Lorraine,  and  this  was  the  reason  why 
his  position  did  not  content  him,  and  why  he  found  it  difficult  to  rule  Lorraine. 

Otto's  popularity  among  the  Saxons,  among  the  people  as  well  as  the  nobles,  had 
not  been  angmented  by  his  success.  The  old  Saxon  love  of  liberty  and  equahty  was 
not  yet  reconciled  to  the  domineering  ways  of  the  king,  much  less  to  those  of  his 
servant  the  Markgrave  Gero.  The  previous  history  has  shown  that  men  rising  from 
obscure  origins  could  make  themselves -esteemed  and  loved  in  this  age  if  they  had  tlie 
requisite  moral  qualities.  These  Gero  had  not ;  and  the  man  who  acted  as  he  had  done 
towards  the  Slaves,  acted  also  tow^ards  the  Saxon  people  and  nobility  contrary  to  law 
and  usage.  It  was  his  domineering  proceedings,  in  which  the  inferior  was  always 
trying  to  surpass  the  superior  official,  which  drew  doum  on  Gero  the  hate  of  that  por- 
tion of  Saxony  where  he  was  mai'kgrave.  It  was  not  the  parvenu  Gero  who  excited 
the  hatred  of  the  Saxons  to  such  a  pitch,  but  his  playing  the  great  lord  and  his  over- 
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stepping  his  authority  without  regard  to  existing  laws,  in  his  zeal  in  executing  the 
commissions  given  him  by  his  over-lord.  Gero  had  trespassed  against  his  over-lord, 
the  king,  by  his  requisitions  on  the  Saxons  for  men  and  money  during  the  Slavonic 
war,  and  by  the  foul  disgrace  he  had  brought  on  the  old  Saxon  honor  by  the  murder 
of  his  invited  guests,  the  Slavonic  princes.  The  complamants  against  Gero  appeared 
before  the  king.  Otto  looked  only  to  the  good  service  which  Gero  had  done,  and 
could  still  do,  in  the  field  5  even  the  excess  of  zeal  displayed  by  the  accused  was  of 
service,  and  he  did  not  listen  to  the  accusei's,  although  the  most  influential  men  in 
Saxony  were  among  them.  Thus  the  hate  against  Gero  was  transferred  to  the 
unpopular  king.     This  happened  m  the  year  940. 

Gero's  task  in  this  Slavonic  war  was,  under  all  circumstances,  a  very  difficult  one. 
The  contemporary  Widukind  says,  "  The  Slaves  exhibited  an  endurance  w^iich  seemed 
to  the  Germans  impossible.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  Slaves :  they  can,  when  it  must 
be,  bear  unspeakable  hardships  and  toil,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  poorest  fare ;  things 
seem  to  them  Hght,  nay,  a  pleasure,  which  our  people  endure  only  with  sighs  and 
groans."  It  was  with  difficulty  and  by  means  of  the  greatest  severity  that  Gero  was 
able  to  keep  up  to  their  full  nmnbers  the  German  troops  necessary  for  his  double 
task  of  maintaining  his  power  over  the  Slaves  already  conquered,  and  of  making  at 
the  same  time  new  conquests  on  Wendish  territory.  The  subdued  tributary  Slaves 
were  in  no  hurry  with  their  payments,  since  by  these  payments  the  Germans  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  their  equipments  for  the  subjugation  of  their  still -free  Slavonic 
brethren.  The  refusal  to  pay  tribute  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  outbreak  had 
distressed  Gero  as  much  as  the  arms  of  the  Slaves  had  done ;  and  the  discontent  in 
the  German  army  had  its  foundation  as  much  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  provide  for 
the  vassals  and  their  soldiers  as  by  law  required,  as  in  the  fact  that  he  made  exces- 
sive requisitions  and  acted  with  severity.  When  the  Saxons  saw  that  the  king  was 
deaf  to  their  grievances,  their  bitterness  against  him  increased,  the  gathering  in  tlie 
Saxon  people  spread,  and  the  king's  brother  Henry  stirred  the  fires  in  the  roused  dis- 
positions of  the  Saxons  by  secret  emissaries  who  went  hither  and  thither  between  him 
and  the  disaffected  nobles.  Liberal  with  money  and  promises,  Henry  seduced  a 
number  of  counts  and  other  lords  of  Saxony,  among  them  Lothau'e,  Erich,  Eeinward, 
Warin,  Eserich,  Bacco,  and  Hermann,  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life.  During 
the  Easter  festivals  of  941  Otto  was  to  be  murdered,  and  Henry  placed  in  his  brother's 
stead  on  the  royal  throne.  Even  Frederick,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  is  said  to  have  been 
cognizant  of  the  conspiracy.     The  plan,  however,  was  timely  revealed  to  the  king. 

The  latter  at  once  made  counter  preparations.  He  sun-ounded  himself  with  his 
most  faithful  followers ;  strong,  secret  guards  occupied  the  palace  at  Quedlinburg  and 
other  points  of  the  city.  The  conspirators,  hke  the  other  vassals,  came  to  Quedlin- 
burg. The  king  did  not  at  once  seize  his  enemies  ;  he  kept  the  feast,  and  not  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  day  did  he  confide  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators  to  the  strong  bodies 
of  troops  he  held  in  readiness.  Henry,  the  king's  brother,  warned  in  time,  escaped 
by  flight.     The  other  conspirators  also  sought  to  flee.      Then  they  saw  the  royal 
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watch  couch  their  lances  towards  them.  Count  Erich  would  not  suiTender ;  he  pre- 
fen-ed  death ;  he  leaped  his  horse  on  the  points  of  the  lances,  and  so  died.  The  others 
were  taken  prisoners.     The  day  of  this  occurrence  was  the  ISth  of  April,  941. 

The  most  of  the  conspirators  were  executed ;  Count  Lothaire  and  a  few  others 
were  punished  by  exile.  Ai-chbishop  Frederick  cleared  himself  by  an  ordeal ;  he  pub- 
licly took  the  Holy  Communion  that  he  was  innocent.  Like  the  Geraian  heathens, 
the  priests  had  proofs  of  innocence,  two  of  whicli  were  easy  for  tlie  clergy,  but 
binding'  on  tlie  popular  fluth — the  ordeal  by  the  Eucharist,  and  the  ordeal  of  the 
consecrated  morsel  (corsnaed,  or  needbread).  In  this  ordeal  if  the  accused  could  eat 
without  injury  the  morsel  consecrated  by  the  priest,  he  was  held  innocent ;  and  so 
if  he  publicly  asserted  his  innocence  and  took  the  sacrament  upon  it. 

These  two  means  of  proving  innocence  had  been  introduced  by  the  Christian 
priesthood  smce  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  for  their  own  purposes. 

But  in  spite  of  the  archbishop's  standing  the  test  of  the  Holy  Communion,  King 
Otto  gave  him  to  one  of  the  loyal  ecclesiastical  princes,  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  to  be  kept 
at  first  in  close  confinement.  In  the  superstition  of  that  age,  such  treatment  of  one 
whom  the  ordeal  had  declared  innocent  made  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  victim  of  unjust 
persecution,  and  made  the  king  appear  in  the  eyes  of  all  Christians  m  the  hght  of  a 
despot  who  set  hhnself  above  all  law  and  justice. 

The  man,  however,  who,  to  become  king,  excited  the  Saxon  nobles  to  murder  his 
brother  and  king — who,  under  the  most  favorable  view,  urged  the  disaffected  to  the 
deed,  a  deed  for  his  interests,  by  supporting  them  with  money  and  promises,  who  was 
fully  cognizant  of,  and  a  sharer  in  the  plot — he  came  off  scatheless. 

Otto's  mother.  Queen  Matilda,  sought  and  found  a  way  by  which  her  fugitive 
darhng  son,  the  most  guilty  of  all  the  conspirators,  not  only  received  the  lightest 
punishment,  but  obtained  the  full  pardon  and  grace  of  the  king.  The  fugitive  found, 
after  such  a  crime,  a  welcome  from  none  of  his  sisters,  from  none  of  his  brothers-in- 
law  in  France.  Distress  broke  him  down,  repentance  visited  him  and  obtained  the 
mastery  over  him.  His  mother  led  him  to  the  king ;  he  threw  liimself  at  the  feet  of 
his  king  and  brother.  "  Thou  hast  not  deserved  my  grace,"  said  Otto  to  hun ;  "  Init 
since  thou  humblest  thyself,  I  wiU  do  thee  no  harm."  He  assigned  him  the  beauti- 
fully-situated palace  at  Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine  for  his  residence,  the  bounds  of  which 
he  had  not  to  pass,  and  watchers  were  set  to  see  that  he  did  not.  For  any  one  who 
knows  the  locality,  it  is  clear  that  his  residence  there  was  no  "  close  confinement." 
When  King  Otto  kept  his  Christmas,  in  941,  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  repentant 
Henry  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  brother  in  the  cathedral  of  Frankfort. 

The  prisoner  who  had  been  relegated  to  Ingelheim  was  able  to  come  so  easily 
to  Fiankfort,  not  because  the  close  confinement  was  intolerable,  but  because  the 
maternal  love,  which  had  already  made  his  confinement  easy,  had  won  the  victory 
over  Otto's  heart,  and  was  confident  of  success  in  reconciling  the  hostile  brothers. 
All  had  been  prepared  by  his  mother's  love  and  her  spiritual  advisers — even,  we  may 
be  sure,  the  scene  in  the  cathedral. 
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Only  accompanied  by  one  cleric,  Henry  left  Ingelheim  by  night  and  came — with 
good  speed  considering  the  then  means  of  communication — early  in  the  morning  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  king  went  to  the  morning  service  in  the  cathedral ;  the 
anthem  pealed  forth  "  Peace  on  earth,"  and  there,  in  shirt  of  hair  and  with  naked  feet, 
Henry  knelt  before  the  king  and  begged  for  forgiveness.  Otto  raised  the  suppliant, 
forgave  and  forgot.  Tliere  was  peace  between  the  brothers.  Thenceforward  Henry 
did  nothins:  aixainst  his  roval  brother. 


Thus  did  King  Otto  escape,  by  good  luck,  this  Saxon  conspiracy  against  his  life. 
His  good  luck,  not  the  skiU  of  his  generals,  not  the  mihtary  prowess  of  his  soldiers, 
had  helped  him  already  in  his  Slavonic  war. 

Further  conquest  in  tlie  Slavonic  countries,  or  even  continued  resistance  to  the 
destructive  inroads  of  these  embittered  borderers  into  the  Saxon  districts,  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  long  as  no  success  followed  the  attempts  made  to  tear  asunder  the 
momentary  league  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  and  their  armed  alliance,  and  to  bring  back 
their  old  weakness  by  new  discords.  Markgrave  Gero  took  to  intrigue,  and  no  longer 
to  arms.  He  sought  and  soon  found  among  the  people  of  the  Slaves  a  traitor  who 
became  his  tool. 

A  Slave  named  Tugumir  had  long  lived  among  the  Saxons.  He  had  been  brought 
as  a  prisoner  to  Saxony  in  the  days  of  Henry  I.,  and  had  remained  in  light  confine- 
ment. He  was  of  the  family  of  the  princes  of  the  HeveUers.  To  him  Gero  made 
overtures.  He  spoke  to  the  ambitious  Tugumir  of  the  princely  dignity  which  his 
ancestors  had  held  for  life  among  their  people,  and  held  out  to  him  a  prospect  of 
winning  for  himself  this  dignity  of  prince.  He  undertook  to  aid  liim,  and  gave  him, 
90 
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as  soon  as  Tngumir  agi'eed  to  his  proposals,  large  sums  of  money  and  promises  of 
militaiy  assistance ;  on  the  other  side,  Tngumir  agreed,  when  he  became  prince,  to 
place  the  land  and  people  of  his  tribe  mider  the  supremacy  of  the  Germans,  and  to 
surrender  to  the  Germans,  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  the  stronghold  of  the  Hevellers, 
Brennabor  or  Brandenbui^g. 

Covetous  of  the  place  of  prince  over  the  Hevellers,  Tugumir  endeavored  to  gain  it 
by  treason  to  his  people  and  fatherland,  and  wdth  the  help  of  the  national  enemy. 
He  left  Saxony  and  suddenly  appeared  among  his  countrymen  in  Brennabor.  He 
represented  himself  as  a  fugitive  who  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  custody ;  his 
people  received  him  with  joy.  In  that  bloody  banquet  which  Gero  prepared  for 
his  Slavonic  guests,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Slavonic  princes  had  perished,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  Slaves  of  these  districts  to  obtain  competent 
leaders.  Except  Tugumir,  there  existed  only  one  scion  of  the  princely  stock  of  the 
Hevellers,  his  nephew  ;  and  the  HeveUers  at  once  raised  Tugumn  to  be  prince  of 
their  tribe. 

To  get  rid  of  his  nephew  was  Tugumir's  first  care.  He  entrapped  him  by  a 
stratagem,  slew  him  and  surrendered  Brennabor  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  country  of 
the  HeveUers  submitted  to  the  Gennan  king.  As  a  reward  for  this  treason  to  his 
house,  his  people  and  his  country,  Tugumir  received  the  title  of  a  duke  of  the 
Gei-man  empire.  Under  this  title  he  governed  his  country,  standing  towards  the 
German  king  and  his  own  people  in  the  same  relation  as  existed  in  the  case  of  dukes 
of  German  nationality. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Slavonic  federation  resulted  from  the  treasonable  surrender 
of  Brennabor  to  the  Saxons  ;  in  this  fortress,  the  Slaves  lost  the  base  of  their  resist- 
ance, and  the  Germans  obtained  with  this  stronghold  the  key  of  these  Wendish 
districts — a  rare  base  for  gradually  subduing  the  other  Slavonic  tribes  settled  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  From  the  strong  place  of  Brandenburg  (as  the  name  was 
Germanized),  the  Markgrave  Gero  would  hurl  his  forces  with  hghtning-speed,  now 
on  one,  now  on  other  petty  Slavonic  trilje  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder  ;  for  vvlien 
he  had  established  himself  in  Brandenburg,  he  w^as  in  the  centre  of  these  many-named 
and  much-divided  Slavonic  tribes  whom  only  the  moment  of  a  national  insurrection 
had  united,  and  whom  the  moment  of  Tugumir's  treason  sufficed  to  disunite. 

Hence  it  came,  that  partly  in  the  same  year,  partly  not  long  after,  the  Wendish 
cantons  lying  nearest  to  the  Hevellers  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Germany  and 
became  tributary.  But  it  was  long  before  those  Wendish  tribes  submitted  which 
dwelt  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eider  to  the  Haff",  and  which  had  joined  the  HeveUers 
and  their  neighbors  in  taking  amis  against  the  German  supremacy.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Baltic  coasts  conthmed  the  war  steadily.  For  the  latest  experience  had  informed 
them  that  in  this  war  there  was  at  stake  the  preservation  or  the  loss  of  their  old 
national  life  and  customs,  of  their  old  freedom,  their  old  faith.  Conquest  or  submis- 
sion—this they  saw  in  the  case  of  the  HeveUers  and  their  kindred— led  immediately 
to  attempts  by  the  Germans  to  forcibly  engraft  the  Christian  fliith  and  German  habits 
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on  the  subjugated  heathen  Slaves.  The  subjugated  or  submissive  Wends  saw  them- 
selves as  good  as  forced  to  accept  baptism  and  receive  Gennan  garrisons  who  watched 
them  and  collected  the  tribute.  At  the  same  time  they  witnessed  the  erection  of 
ecclesiastical  foundations  on  their  soil,  to  which  tiiey  had  to  do  service,  and  which 
chano-ed  the  old  estates  of  the  heathen  temples  into  estates  of  the  Church,  and  collected 
tithes.  They  saw  how  King  Otto,  Hke  earher  German  conquerors,  brought,  by  gift 
or  grant,  townships  and  whole  districts  of  the  subdued  tribes  into  the  possession  of  the 
Germans,  who  behaved  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  as  the  lords  of  the  country. 

As  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes  this  as  a  stern  reality  which  their  brethren  had 
to  endure,  and  as  they  had  nothing  else  in  prospect,  in  case  of  acknowledgment  of 
the  German  supremacy,  for  themselves,  they  continued  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end,  with 
such  streng-th,  prudence,  courage  and  tenacity,  that  the  king's  chief  commander,  his 
cousin  Hermann  the  Billung,  the  markgrave  of  this  frontier  of  the  empire,  had  liard 
w^ork  to  hold  his  own.  Hermann  had  not  attempted  to  prosecute  the  war  with  such 
arms  as  Gero  had  employed,  with  treachery  and  assassination  ;  and  therefore  he  had 
not  had  a  success  as  rapid  and  easy  as  Gero  had ;  he  had,  too,  the  Danes  against  him, 
who  fought  as  allies  of  the  Slaves.  The  Danes  had  not  forgotten  the  humiliation 
inflicted  on  them  by  King  Henry  L,  and  therefore  they  stood  with  so  much  the  more 
numerous  forces  by  the  side  of  the  Slaves,  to  take  a  more  certain  revenge  for  what 
they  themselves  had  suffered  from  the  Germans. 

The  fortunes  of  the  war  between  the  Markgrave  Heraiann  and  the  alhed  Danes  and 
Baltic  Slaves  were  changeful.  The  markgrave  had  sufiered  defeats,  and  so,  too,  had 
his  adversaries.  But  the  Danes  pressed  forward  and  made  conquests  on  the  territory 
of  the  German  empire.  At  last  Hermann  became  a  captive  of  the  Danes ;  he  remained 
long  their  prisoner  of  war— long  enough  to  learn  the  Danish  hmguage,  which,  although 
a  Teutonic  language,  was  even  then  widely  different  in  its  peculiar  formations  from 
the  Saxon  speech. 

The  Danes  had  a  brave  prince,  Harald  Bluetooth.  He  attacked  the  ]\Iarch  formed 
on  the  Danish  and  German  frontier,  broke  through  it,  and  devastated  the  German 
settlements  between  the  Eider  and  the  frontier-rampart,  after  the  capture  of  the 
Markgrave  Hermann.  For  three  years,  from  947  onwards,  he  was  irresistible  ;  but  at 
length  King  Otto  in  person  came  with  a  large  army,  drove  the  Danes  back,  attacked 
them  in  their  own  country,  and  retaliated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  victory  of  the 
German  king  was  a  decisive  one.  For  Harald  sued  for  peace,  renounced  his  con- 
quests, received  Jutland,  which  was  a  pure  German  country,  as  a  fief  from  the  kmg, 
and  submitted  to  baptism.  Otto  re-established  the  March  of  Schleswig  as  founded 
by  Henry  I.,  and  the  Gennan  settlements  were  restored. 

So  much  is  historically  true.  But  legend  has  laid  hold  of  this  campaign  against 
Denmark,  and  this  saga  tells  how  King  Otto  advanced  to  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, as  far  as  the  sea  which  bounds  Jutland  on  the  north  ;  how  he  drove  Harald  and 
his  Danes  to  their  ships,  placed  himself  on  the  shore  of  the  raging  sea  and  hurled  his 
lance  far  out  into  its  weaves,  to  mai-k  the  sea  as  the  frontier  of  his  empire  ;  and  how 
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the  sea  received  fi-om  this  the  name  of  Otto's  Sound.  A  still  later  legend  further  says 
that  the  spot  on  the  shore  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Thyt,  on  which  Kuig  Otto  stood, 
is  called  v^ttensand. 

Pretty  as  may  be  the  story,  these  names  are  not  derived  from  King  Otto ;  neither 
the  name  of  the  little  church  town  of  Ottensee  in  Holstein  near  Altona ;  nor  of  Oden- 
see,  the  town  in  the  island  of  Fiinen ;  nor  Ottenstein  in  Brunswick  ;  nor  of  the  Oden- 
wald,  are  derived  from  him.     They  are  all  derived  from  the  old  god,  Odin  or  Woden. 

King  Otto  durst  not  ask  too  much  from  Harald,  because  the  liberation  of  his  faithful 
cousin,  Herman  the  Billung,  had  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Hermann 
returned  to  his  markgraviate  of  Schleswig. 

Thus  ended  the  long  war  in  this  part  of  the  Slavonic  country.  Their  lot,  after 
Otto  had  made  his  peace  with  the  Danes,  was  a  heavy  one.  Deserted  by  the  Danes, 
and  no  longer  united  among  themselves,  the  Slaves  of  this  district,  in  spite  of  their 
valor,  had,  one  tribe  after  another,  to  submit  and  become  subject.  All  these  con- 
quered Wends  had,  as  tributary  subjects,  to  deliver  to  the  royal  chamberlain,  according 
to  the  detailed  enumeration  given  by  the  contemporary  writer,  Widukind,  corn,  flax, 
beer,  swine,  geese  and  hens,  and,  a  few  years  after,  to  pay  tithes  of  all  that  they 
possessed  to  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  their  country  ;  moreover,  they  had  to 
discharge  services  of  all  kinds  for  the  king  and  his  officers,  and  for  the  upper  clergy. 

The  same  year  saw  the  end  of  the  fourteen-years  war  with  the  Slaves  in  Bohemia. 
This  war,  which  commenced  with  the  expulsion  of  the  German  clergy,  was  not  only  a 
war  of  religion,  but  also  a  war  of  the  people  against  the  aristocracy — against  the  nobles 
friendly  disposed  or  devoted  to  the  German  monarchy.  When  the  latter  saw  them- 
selves hard  bested  by  the  national  party,  one  of  them  invoked  the  support  of  the 
German  king,  and  Otto  sent  a  Thuringian  detachment  and  his  troop  of  Merseburgers 
to  Bohemia.  These  forces,  however,  were  too  weak  and  were  defeated.  Not  till 
after  fourteen  years  of  repeated  conflict  was  the  relation  of  Bohemia  to  the  German 
empire  restored  to  what  it  was  under  King  Henry  I.  and  the  Duke  Wenceslaw. 
Boleslaw,  the  murderer  of  his  brother  Wenceslaw,  was  acknowledged  by  Otto  as 
duke  of  the  Tschechs  on  payment  of  tribute  and  taking  the  oath  of  vassaldom. 

On  this  side  also  there  was  at  last  peace  between  the  Slaves  and  the  Germans, 
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PATHY  OF  SWABIA  AND  BAVARIA  FOR  LIUDOLF  AND  CONRAD  AFTER  THE 
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H  E    wars   of  King  Otto's  early  years,  like  the  previous 
wars  against  the   Slaves,  belong  to  the  dai'kest   shad- 
ows of  German  history.      Over  the   cruelty  displayed 
in  them  by  the   Germans,  Christianity  must  di'op  her 
sacred  mantle.     The  blessings  which  have  everywhere 
arisen  from  Christianity  for  social  and  political  reforma- 
tion, for  nobler  morals,  and  for  the  material  well-being 
of  those  to  whom  the  Christian  religion  came  in  kindly 
fashion,  or  on  whom  it  was  forcibly  imposed,  flourished 
in  later  days  in  these  Wendish  districts  and  tribes,  and 
have  reimbursed  the  succeeding  generations  for  the  blood 
and  sufferings  of  their  fathers  fighting  for  the  old  faith,  for  nationality 
and  independence.     But  however  wide  the  mantle  which  the  historians 
of  the  time,  when  all  historical  writing  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
have  extended  over  these  contests,  it  does  not  hide  the  ambition  which 
was  the  first  and  main  spring,  and  which  was  equally  sti'ong  in  the 
clergy  as  in  the  laity. 

The  German  king  desired  to  conquer  in  the  first  place  for  himself, 
in  the  second  place  for  the  Church ;  the  Pope  of  Rome  desired  to  extend 
his  power,  in  the  first  place  for  the  financial  interests  of  his  court,  in  the 
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second  place  for  Christianity.  Tlie  bishops  and  archbishops  had  their  eyes  fixed  first 
on  their  material  interests,  secondly  only  on  the  affiiirs  of  religion.  Mission  work 
even  in  our  days  is  connected  with  material  interests,  and  in  the  mission  work  of  the 
Middle  Ao-es  this  connection  is  conspicuous.  It  was  said  of  Otto's  foundations  that 
he  established  bishoprics  not  merely  as  castles  of  the  Church,  but  of  tyranny.  The 
justice  of  this  remark  is  shown  by  the  actions  of  the  Slaves  at  the  close  of  this  cen 
tury  in  opposition  to  the  German  nobles,  clerical  and  lay. 

In  94G,  Otto  founded  the  bishoprics  of  Altenburg  (Oldenburg)  and  Havelberg. 
The  former  embraced  the  countries  of  the  Abodrites  and  Wagrians  in  Mecklenburg ; 
the  latter,  in  which  Gero's  hand  of  iron  extended  religion  and  tyranny,  embraced  the 
land  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  north  of  the  Havel.  Here  the  struggle  had 
been  especially  obstinate,  because  here  was  the  most  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the 
gods  of  the  Wends.  In  the  year  949,  Otto  founded  the  bishopric  of  Brandenburg, 
over  the  territory  of  the  Havel  and  Spree  as  far  as  the  Oder.  At  the  same  time  he 
founded  in  the  Danish  March  the  three  bishoprics  of  Schleswig,  Ripen,  and  Aariiaus. 
All  these  sees  he  made  suffragan  to  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg. 

The  most  important  of  Otto's  foundations  was  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg. 
Suffragan  to  it  were  the  sees  of  Meissen,  Zeitz,  and  Merseburg.  They  became  so  in 
the  last  years  of  his  reign,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  and  the  bishop  of  Halberstadt 
opposing  the  scheme  for  many  years.  The  archbishop  of  Mainz  claimed  the  mission 
in  the  east  of  the  empire  as  a  prerogative  of  his  see,  which  neither  Archbishop  Fred- 
erick nor  his  successor  Wilham  would  surrender.  This  latter  had  been  raised  to  the 
see  of  Mainz  in  954.  He  was  the  king's  natural  son  by  a  Slavonic  lady  whom  he  had 
made  prisoner  of  war. 

Archbishop  WilUam  and  Bishop  Bernhard  of  Halberstadt  both  died  in  the  same 
year ;  and  then  Otto  was  a])le  to  carry  out  his  plan  by  taking  security  from  their  suc- 
cessors before  their  nomination,  that  they  would  offer  no  opposition  to  the  founding 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  and  its  dependent  bishoprics.  The  bishoprics  of 
Havelborg  and  Brandenburg,  before  the  close  of  the  year  968,  were  made  subject  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Magdeburg,  which  he  endowed  with  great  landed  estates, 
and  the  Pope  made  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  the  equal  in  all  respects  of  the  three 
ancient  German  archbishoprics  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne. 

Immediately  after  the  old  Franconian  duke  Eberhard  had  fallen.  Otto  m;ide  a 
beginning  of  his  policy  regarding  the  German  dukedoms.  He  did  not  appoint  a  duke 
of  Franconia ;  he  made  himself  the  duke  of  Franconia  ;  he  united  the  dukedom  to  the 
crown— that  is,  he  abolished  it.  The  pride  of  race  of  the  Franconi:ai  nobles  was 
appeased  by  a  crafty  employment  of  appeals  to  their  private  interests.  He  divided 
the  private  estates  of  his  dead  opponent  among  the  numerous  relations  of  the  latter ; 
his  great  fiefs  were  partly  confiscdted  to  the  royal  treasury,  partly  granted  piecemeal 
to  a  crowd  of  nobles  not  akin  to  Eberhard,  a  considerable  portion  going  to  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  Berthold,  and  no  little  to  the  clergy.  They  therefore  allowed  the  king  to 
do  as  he  wished,  however  much  his  action  w-as  violent  and  contrary  to  custom  ;  he 
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had  bought  theu*  silent  assent,  and  paid  well  for  it.  Here  again  luck  aided  the  king 
by  a  series  of  speedy  deaths  among  those  he  had  thus  purchased. 

Duke  Hermann  I.  of  Swabia  was  one  of  the  nearest  kindred  of  Eberhard.  Otto 
divided  the  private  possessions  of  Eberhard,  the  numerous  and  noble  estates  on  the 
Main  and  the  Neckar,  as  property  descending  by  hereditary  right,  between  Hennann 
and  the  other  cousins,  among  whom  were  the  brother  counts,  Kurzpold  of  the  Lower 
Lahngau  and  Udo  of  Wetterau.  This  hereditary  property  the  king  did  not  touch. 
Of  the  wide-stretchmg  fiefs  of  Eberhard,  the  king,  after  making  a  selection  for  the 
royal  domain,  gave  the  countships  on  the  Nahe,  near  Speyer  and  near  Worms,  to  his 
most  loyal  and  capable  follower,  who  was  highly  respected  by  the  Franconians  for  his 
personal  worth,  although  hitherto  he  had  no  great  fiefs,  but  only  extensive  private 
property.  This  was  the  brave  and  wise  Count  Conrad  "the  Red,"  as  the  people 
called  him. 

This  Conrad  "  the  Red "  was  of  the  old  family  of  the  Sahans,  but  not  so  nearly 
akin  to  Duke  Eberhard  as  to  be  able  to  make  any  claim  to  his  heritable  property. 
The  king,  therefore,  gave  him  grants  of  the  fiefs  left  by  Eberhard,  in  order  to  gain  a 
stout  supporter  in  a  man  so  highly  gifted  and  so  influential  among  his  countrymen. 
Conrad  the  Red  is  doubly  unportant — ^by  what  he  became,  and  by  what  Otto  gave 

him. 

He  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Sahan  emperors,  and  the  property  given  by  King  Otto 
was   the   foundation    on   which   his   descendants   raised  themselves   to  the   German 

throne. 

The  Nahe,  that  tributary  of  the  Rhine  which  forms  for  some  distance  the  northern 
border  of  the  Bavarian  palatinate,  and  after  a  course  of  thu-ty  leagues  joms  the  stream 
of  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  flows  through  districts  highly  blessed  by  nature,  and  the 
country  around  Worms  and  Speyer  belongs  to  the  richest  and  most  fruitfid  districts  of 
Gei-many.  These  counties,  the  fairest  and  richest  in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  rich 
in  fertile  plains  and  meads,  in  corn,  fruit  and  wine,  in  cities  and  villages  and  castles, 
were  given  to  Conrad  in  addition  to  what  he  already  had.  Conrad's  own  property 
and  previous  fiefs  seem  to  have  been  situated  in  this  neighborhood.  From  hence- 
forth, by  this  endowment  from  King  Otto,  Conrad  the  Red  was  the  mightiest  lord  in 
all  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  counties  of  Worms,  of  Speyer,  of  Nalie,  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  of  Lebden,  that  is,  from  the  Rhine  to  Elsenz,  from  Wiesloch  to 
Weinheim,  Conrad  was  lord ;  in  all  these  counties  he  was  count,  and  he  had  further 
fiefs  in  the  Bhesgau,  a  district  in  Westrich.  His  power  and  government  thus  extended 
far  into  the  Rhinelands,  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  later  palatinate. 

It  seems  to  foUow  from  all  this,  that  Count  Conrad  the  Red,  in  an  age  when  per- 
sonal worth  had  such  a  value,  and  such  a  future,  possessed,  in  the  eyes  of  King 
Otto,  the  best  claim  among  the  Franconians  on  the  ducal  dignity,  and  that  the  kmg 
gave  him  these  grants  to  make  him  contented,  and  be  able  to  appropriate  to  hmiself 
the  dukedom  of  Franconia  without  the  opposition  of  this  most  influential  noble.  The 
usual  dwelling  of  Count  Conrad  the  Red  was  henceforth  in  Worms. 
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Otto  gave  him  so  much  that  he  possessed,  by  means  of  the  comities  held  in  fief,  as 
much  power  as  a  duke  had  at  other  times.  If  he  did  not  make  him  duke  of  Fran- 
conia,  he  yet  made  him,  without  the  name  of  prince,  the  lord  over  so  much  land  and 
people  that  the  whole  fonned  one  of  the  most  splendid  piincipalities  in  Gemiany. 
He  soon  gave  him  more — a  dukedom  and  his  only  daughter. 

From  the  fiefs  left  by  Eberhard,  Otto  gave  to  Bertliold,  the  old  duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
addition  to  the  March  on  the  Bohmerwald  and  the  later  Upper  Palatinate,  which  already 
belonged  to  his  territory,  the  adjacent  lands  as  far  as  the  Main  and  the  Spessart. 

Death  continued  to  play  into  the  king's  hand.  Berthold,  duke  of  Bavaria,  died  on 
the  23d  of  December,  945.  He  left  a  son  under  age.  Thus  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria 
was  vacant.  Besides  this  young  son  of  Berihold,  there  were  the  sons  of  Duke  Arnidf 
the  nephews  of  Berthold.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Bavarian  people,  and  according  to 
custom,  these  three  offsho»jts  of  the  ducal  house  had  the  nearest  claims  to  the  ducal 
dignity.  But  the  king  granted  the  vacant  dukedom  to  none  of  the  three — not  to  one 
of  the  stately  sons  of  Amulf,  but  to  the  husband  of  their  sister  Judith  (Jutta),  This 
husband  was — the  kmg's  brother,  Henry,  This  often-mentioned  Henry,  the  rebel, 
had  to  wife  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  Arnulf  of  Bavaria,  a  celebrated  "  beauty  of  the 
time,  and  of  wondrous  prudence,"  says  old  Widukind. 

This  action  of  the  king  displeased  many  of  the  Bavarians.  Their  injured  pride  of 
race  was  not  appeased  by  a  female  scion  of  the  old  stock  sharing  the  ducal  throne. 
The  sons  of  the  dukes  henceforth  nourished  in  secret  a  bitter  enmity  against  the  king, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  affinity,  against  Henry.  The  seed  here  planted  by  the  king  soon 
bore  bitter  fruit. 

In  the  year  before,  the  young  Henr}^,  son  of  Giselbert  of  Lorraine,  King  Otto's 
nephew,  and  his  guardian.  Count  Otto,  had  died.  Lorraine,  too,  was  a  vacant  duke- 
dom. The  king  gave  it  to  the  brave  Franconian,  Count  Conrad  the  Red.  In  gratitude, 
it  may  be,  for  this,  the  new  duke,  in  94G,  gave  as  a  free  gift  to  the  church  of  Speyer 
his  rights  as  lord  of  the  city  of  Speyer — the  salt-tax,  the  rents,  the  wine-tax,  the  other 
royalties,  and  no  inconsiderable  landed  property.  Conrad  the  Red  knew  how  to  keep 
and  manage  the  fickle,  restless,  rebellious  Lorrainei's,  so  that  they  ceased  to  trouble ; 
they  were  contented  with  this  duke  of  theirs,  perhaps  because  he  was  not  only  ener- 
getic but  generous  to  them,  the  nobles  of  Lorraine.  In  his  joy  at  Conrad's  success, 
the  king  gave  him,  as  his  fairest  reward,  and  as  a  new  bond  of  loyalty,  his  daughter 
Liutgarde  in  the  year  948.  Thus  the  Franconian  Conrad  the  Red  became,  first,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  then  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  the  Geraians. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  marriage  of  Liutgarde,  the  only  daughter  of  Edith,  Otto 
married  her  only  son  Liudolf  to  Ida,  daughter  of  Hennann,  duke  of  Swabia.  This 
too  wealthy  Franconian  died  the  next  year.  He  left  no  son ;  Ida  was  her  father's 
only  heiress.  Liudolf  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  married  Ida.  He  was  not 
seventeen  when  the  immense  possessions  of  the  father-in-law  in  Swabia  and  Fran- 
conia  feU  in,  and  King  Otto  thereupon  granted  to  his  son  the  vacant  dukedom  of 
Swabia.     From  this,  too,  the  king  reaped  bitterness. 
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As  Hermann's  cousins,  Kurzpold  and  Udo,  had  died  before  him,  the  once  flourish- 
ing, powerful  Francomuu  house,  which  had  given  a  king  to  Germany,  was  extinct ; 
Count  Conrad  the  Red  was  connected  with  it  only  by  the  female  side,  and  in  hun  now 
the  Salian  stock  continued. 

Thus  King  Otto  liimself  was  duke  of  Saxony  and  duke  of  Franconia  ;  his  brother 
Hemy  was  duke  of  Bavaria ;  his  son,  duke  of  Swabia ;  his  son-in-law,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. The  old  German  tribal  dukedoms  were  thus  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  possession 
of  members  of  his  family ;  King  Otto,  in  his  joy  and  pride,  beheved  that  he  had 
■established  the  "  unlimited  monarchy,"  which  in  modern  days  is  called  the  "  abso- 
lutism of  monarchical  power,"  as  a  sure  thing  for  himself  and  his  house.  Luck  had 
iigain  worked  extraordinarily  for  him. 

But  neither  good  luck  nor  bad  luck,  neither  the  favors  nor  the  visitations  of  God 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  puiify  morally  King  Otto,  to  ennoble  his  heart  and  mind. 
His  clerical  flatterers,  who  have  designedly  concealed  or  passed  over  in  silence  any- 
thing that  told  against  him,  have  not  been  able  to  omit  from  their  portraiture  of  his 
soul  and  life  deep  shadows  and  dark  blots ;  undoubtedly  because  they  were  too  deeply 
•engraven  in  the  recollections  of  the  people. 

Shortly  before  the  last  piece  of  good  fortune,  Otto's  wife  Editha  had  been  suddenly 
torn  from  him  by  death,  in  the  year  946,  and  was  bm-ied  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Maurice 
in  Magdeburg.  Magdeburg  and  some  fair  lands  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony  had  been  given 
to  her,  in  old  German  lashion,  on  the  morrow  of  her  wedding  as  a  "  Morgengabe." 
During  the  eighteen  years  she  had  been  at  his  side,  she  was  Otto's  good  angel.  Not 
only  according  to  the  legends  of  the  people  and  the  Church,  but  judged  by  historical 
facts,  she  was  as  lovely  in  soul  as  in  person.  The  Church  lauded  her  for  her  piety ; 
but  more  valuable  than  such  praise  is  the  fact  that  long  after  her  decease  she  survived 
m  the  grateful  memory  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  peoj)le. 

Between  England  and  Germany  there  was  even  then  a  certain  degree  of  national 
difference;  the  Germans  regarded  the  Enghsh  queen  not  as  a  foreigner  but  as  a 
stranger,  not  as  an  alien  but  as  one  who  came  from  the  Germany  beyond  the  empire 
— as  "  outlandish,"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Edith  so  grew  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Saxon  and  German  peoples  that  in  life  and  after  death  she  was  loved  and  honored 
by  the  people,  and  sang  of  in  their  ballads.  In  saga  she  still  lives  in  aU  her  pecuHar 
loveliness  of  soul ;  in  history  she  shines  as  the  good  spirit  which  soothed  King  Otto, 
the  man  of  passionate  excitement.  She  lives  as  the  "affectionate  mother  of  the 
people,"  not  as  one  rejoicing  in  the  exclusive  haughtiness,  the  pride  and  pomp  of  a 
queen.  The  good  King  Henry  had  taken  care  of  this  when  he  brought  the  English 
princess  over  the  Channel  as  a  bride  for  Otto.  For  there,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  land, 
customs  and  views  had  not  yet  been  Romanized ;  there  the  old  popular  life  and  respect 
for  law  existed  even  in  the  king's  court. 

Much  as  Otto  loved  her,  he  sometimes  was  harsh ;  as  when  he  reproached  her  for 
being  extravagant  in  her  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  forbade  her  to  give  alms.  The  legend, 
as  colored  by  clerical  imaginations,  adds :  "  To  prove  whether  the  queen  did  according 
91 
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to  his  expressed  wish,  the  king,  on  u 
feast-day,  clothed  himself  like  a  beggar 
and  went  to  the  church -door  when  the 
queen  in  festal  array  was  drawhig  near. 
He  urgently  begged  for  an  alms.  She 
replied  she  had  notliing  but  her  clothes. 
The  beggar  hold?  her  back  by  her  mantle 
with  the  words,  'A  rag  of  this  would  help 
the  poor.'  Overcome  by  pity,  she  gives 
him  a  sleeve  of  the  costly  robe  of  cere- 
mony. At  the  royal  banquet  she  appears 
in  another  mantle.  The  king  demands 
why  this  change  of  di'ess  ?  The  queen 
gives  an  evasive  answer.  To  put  her  to 
shame,  he  orders  the  mantle  she  had  worn 
in  the  morning  to  be  brought,  but,  won- 
dei-ful  to  say,  both  the  sleeves  are  there  I 
Tlie  king  confessed  that  heaven  had  ap- 
proved her  he  sought  to  prove." 

According  to  another  tradition,  we  are 
told :  Once  on  a  time,  deep  in  the  night, 
a  liind  came  to  the  queen's  chamber  in 
Magdeburg,  She  asked  admission  by 
scratching  at  the  door.  When  it  was 
opened,  she  went  to  the  queen's  bed,  and 
lay  down  moaning  and  sighing  as  if  she 
wished  to  tell  of  a  deep  woe  and  get  as- 
sistance ;  and  then  departed.  By  Edith's 
order,  a  servant  followed  the  hind,  and 
found  her  beyond  the  Elbe,  standing  by  a 
fawn  which  had  been  ^ensnared.  The 
servant  set  the  young  thing  free,  and  the 
hind  fled  with  it  at  once  into  the  thickets. 
Editli  rejoiced  in  having  helped  a  poor 
mother.  This  legend  is  still  living,  and 
has  been  often  told  by  poets  in  their 
songs,  and  represented  by  painters  op 
their  canvas. 

This  noble  lady  often  made  peace  be- 
tween King  Otto  and  his  mother  Matiiua, 
King  Henry's  widow,  even  in  a  case 
where  reconciliation  seemed  impossible. 
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Queen  Matilda  had  to  pay  grievously  for  the  feminme  weakness  with  which  slie 
loved  more  than  the  other  children,  her  second  son,  the  handsome  Henry,  and  openly 
showed  her  preference.  •  King  Otto  had,  at  her  entreaty,  founded  a  convent  at  Qued- 
linburg  on  ground  given  to  her  in  dower  by  his  father.  Under  the  care  of  the  royal 
widow,  this  foundation  became  a  spot  from  whence  instruction,  morals  and  piety 
spread  through  Saxony.  Henry  had  caused  her  much  sorrow,  much  care  and  dread ; 
and  scarcely  were  the  hostile  brothers.  Otto  and  Henry,  reconciled  with  each  other^ 
than  she  had  to  experience  the  agony  of  seeing  these  two  sons  acting  in  concert  hos- 
tilely  against  the  mother  who  had  always  accompanied  the  king  and  liis  undertakings 
with  her  prayers,  who  had  trembled  for  Henry,  and  sued  to  the  king  till  he  not  only 
forgave  his  brother,  but  welcomed  him  with  love. 

Of  late  years  Henry  had  given  to  bad  men  an  influence  over  him,  and  lent  them 
an  ear ;  now  Henry  had  won  great  influence  over  the  king,  and  the  king  gave  him 
an  ear.  His  future  plans  and  his  current  undertakmgs  demanded  more  gold  than  his 
revenues  could  furnish.  Otto  saw  with  grudging  eye  how  his  mother  Matilda  exhib- 
ited towards  the  poor,  the  churches,  and  the  convents  a  magnificent  liberality  at  the 
expense  of  her  family  property  and  her  dower.  Even  if  she  did  commit  excess,  yet 
no  one  had  the  right  to  judge  her ;  she  gave  what  was  hers  to  give,  and  to  dispose  of 
at  pleasure.  It  was  perhaps  Henry's  bad  heart  that,  with  a  view  to  creep  into  Otto's, 
favor,  and  knowing  his  secret  thoughts,  suggested  tliat  it  would  be  better  if  their 
mother,  who  needed  almost  nothing  for  herself,  were  to  give  her  superfluous  revenue 
to  the  king  for  his  political  undertakings  rather  than  to  convents,  and  churches,  and 
people  unworthy  of  her  gifts.  The  two  sons,  therefore,  upbraided  their  mother  with 
wasting  her  rich  dower  and  squandei'ing  it  on  the  undeserving.  The  king  went  so 
far  as  to  watch  her  servants,  and  forcibly  take  from  them  the  gifts  which  the  pious 
queen  was  devoting  to  the  jioor. 

If  at  any  court  tliere  is  a  want  of  money,  there  is  never  a  want  of  men  to  say  one 
must  get  money  where  one  can  find  it,  and  who  suggest  means  and  places  by  which, 
and  in  which,  it  can  be  found.  Such  men  represented  to  the  two  sons  of  the  widowed 
queen  that  the  gifts  of  their  mother  to  ecclesiastical  and  charitable  institutions  were 
far  too  great  to  be  derived  from  her  family  property  or  dower ;  she  must,  during  King 
Henry's  reign,  have  accumulated  wealth,  and  deprived  her  sons  of  great  treasures  left 
by  their  father.  The  king  and  his  brother  Henry  demanded  from  her  imperiously  the 
surrender  of  moneys  which  she  never  possessed.  The  widow,  with  just  pride,  repelled 
this  absurd  and  impudent  calumny  and  demand. 

But  Otto  and  Henry  were  not  yet  satisfied.  To  get  money  from  his  mother,  Otto, 
encouraged  by  Henry,  sank  to  a  depth  of  depravity  which,  on  the  part  of  a  son 
'toward  a  mother,  was  the  lowest  imaginable.  They  told  her  she  had  no  need  of  the 
income  of  her  dower ;  hfe  in  the  cloister  would  do  for  her ;  she  must  give  up  her 
dower  to  the  king  and  takiB  the  veil.  To  escape  the  daily  annoyance,  the  moral  and 
other  pressure  on  the  king's  part,  Matilda  left  her  dower-lands  at  Quedlinburg  and 
withdi-ew  to  her  ancestral  hereditary  estates  hi  West  Saxony,  to  Engern ;  she  steadily 
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refused  to  enter  a  convent.      King  Otto,  however,  confiscated  the  income   of  her 
dower. 

Matilda  thus  paid  for  her  preference  for  Henry,  and  the  evil  deeds  of  Otto  towards 
his  mother  were  soon  enough  repaid  by  what  his  children  did  towards  him.  Edith 
never  ceased  in  her  attempts  to  bring  Otto  to  a  confession  of  his  undutifulness.  But 
her  royal  lord  and  husband  gave  no  heed  to  her  warnings.  He  did  not  listen  to  her, 
his  good  spirit,  till  misfortune  in  many  a  form  was  rushing  on  him  from  all  sides.  He 
then  allowed  Edith  to  persuade  him  to  restore  his  mother  to  her  honors.  In  his  need 
and  distress.  Otto's  conscience  awoke  and  burst  through,  even  if  only  for  a  short  time, 
the  illusions  of  ambition  and  pride ;  in  the  pangs  of  conscience,  crushed  by  God's 
judgments,  he  hastened  to  propitiate  the  deeply-injured  mother  and  his  offended  God. 


He  and  EcUth  took  horse  with  a  large  following  to  meet  his  mother  on  her  return. 
Otto,  the  creature  of  impulse,  leaped  from  his  horse  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  his 
mother.  Edith  did  the  like.  The  king  said,  "  O  fount  of  all  my  honors,  comfort 
in  all  my  troubles,  let  me  find  reconciliation.  I  have  sufficiently  atoned  for  my  tres- 
passes against  thee."  Matilda  raised  up  Edith  and  her  son,  embraced  and  kissed 
her  and  Otto,  and  said,  "  Grieve  not,  my  son ;  had  not  my  sins  caused  it,  nothing 
unpleasant  would  have  come  to  me  from  thee." 

Otto  from  henceforth  committed  no  more  oflfences  against  his  mother.  He  restored 
to  her  her  dower,  and  put  no  check  on  her  benevolence.  He  gave  from  his  own 
property  contributions  to  her  foundations. 

Otto,  as  previously  related,  had  scarcely,  by  mere  good  luck,  escaped  from  immi- 
Jient  peril,  when  a  new  stroke  of  luck  arose  from  the  renewed  troubles  in  France. 
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His  brothers-in-law,  whom  he  had  reconciled  in  942 — King  Lewis  and  Duke  Hugh 
of  France — had  come  to  blows  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  King  Lewis  had  the  misfor- 
tune, in  945,  to  fall  into  the  duke's  hands.  Gerberga,  Otto's  sister  and  the  wife,  in 
her  second  covertm-e,  of  King  Lewis,  miited  her  prayers  to  his  appeals,  and  Otto, 
once  the  ally  of  the  revolted  duke  of  France,  had  learned  by  years,  and  by  experience 
of  his  own  great  vassals,  that  policy  requu'ed  hun  to  take  the  part  of  the  lawful  king 
against  the  revolted  vassal.  Otto,  in  946,  advanced  with  an  army  into  France.  He 
compelled  his  brother-in-law  Hugh  to  set  free  his  imprisoned  brother-in-law  Lewis,  in 
return  for  the  cession  of  Laon ;  but  what  he  had  arranged  was  soon  thrown  into  con- 
fusion after  his  departure  by  new  proceedings  of  Hugh  of  France.  King  Lewis  again 
invoked  the  help  of  the  German  king.  But  Otto,  this  time,  made  no  campaign  in 
France.  He  negotiated  an  armistice  between  the  contending  brothers-in-law,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Church,  sought  to  settle  by  arbitration  the  long  feud.  He 
smnmoned  for  the  7th  of  July,  948,  a  synod  of  the  '^  bishops  of  Germany  "  at  Ingel- 
heim,  and  allowed  it  to  open  with  the  Papal  legate  as  the  president.  The  French 
bishops,  too,  were  summoned ;  but  only  two  appeared — the  bishop  of  Laon  and  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims. 

Kino;  Lewis  of  France  came,  and  declared  that  he  submitted  himself  to  the  decision 
of  the  German  king  and  the  synod.  But  Duke  Hugh  did  not  appear.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  obey  his  lawful  king  under  penalty  of  being  placed  under  the  ban.  Otto 
confided  to  his  son-in-law,  Duke  Conrad  of  Lorraine,  the  task  of  enforcing  obedience. 
Hugh  had  wished  to  be  independent,  and  to  give  his  wife  the  same  princely  position 
as  her  sister,  the  queen  of  France.  Duke  Conrad,  whose  wife  was  the  niece  of  the 
wife  of  Hugh  of  France,  had  to  struggle  with  hiin  for  two  years  till  he  submitted, 
restored  the  strong  town  of  Laon  to  the  king,  and  took  again  the  oath  of  feudal 
allegiance  in  the  year  950. 

Yet  the  king  of  France  had  cause  for  complaint  a  few  months  later,  and  accused 
Hugh  before  the  tribunal  of  the  German  king,  whom  he  asked  to  be  judge  in  the 
matter.  Otto  cited  him  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  obeyed  the  citation,  but  sent  two 
lions  as  a  present  to  Otto.  Otto  received  his  brother-in-law  kindly  in  951 ;  but  his 
decision  was  strong  against  Hugh.  "I  will,"  he  said,  'Hhat  Lewis  be  king  in  his 
land ;  and  I  order,  therefore,  that  no  one,  without  his  permission,  be  in  possession  of 
a  fortified  castle." 

During  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  centmy,  Otto  had  attained  such 
a  position  that  not  only  France  acknowledged  him  as  an  arbitrator,  but  the  Ger- 
man empire  and  its  king  were  the  centre  of  the  political  system  of  Europe.  Otto's 
fame  penetrated  to  the  Greek  court  of  Constantinople.  Greek  ambassadors  were 
with  the  king  at  Easter  in  his  palace  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  and  they  saw  there  ambas- 
sadors from  Italy,  Britain,  and  elsewhere. 

As  Charles  the  Great  was  Otto's  model  for  splendor  and  dominion,  Otto  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  high  point  he  had  reached ;  he  hoped  and  desired  that  fortune, 
which  had  so  long  befriended  hun,  would  give  him  the  supremacy  over  Italy  and  the 
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Roman  imperial  crown.  His  fortune  once  more  smiled  on  his  wishes.  Fortune 
brought  him  an  invitation  to  Italy — the  appeal  of  a  widowed  queen  who  was  cele- 
brated in  every  lay  as  the  fairest  lady  of  Europe.  From  a  castle  in  Italy,  where  she 
was  held  prisoner,  she  offered  to  King  Otto,  as  a  reward  for  her  liberation,  her  hand 
and  the  crown  of  Italy. 

Italy  was  then  in  a  very  sad  condition.  The  Saracens  were  in  possession  of  Sicily 
and  the  adjacent  islands — in  possession  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  From  Sicily  they 
had  pushed  forward  into  the  peninsula,  and  had  got  a  firm  footing  therein.  They 
swept  through  the  country.  The  Greek  emperors  still  kept  their  power  in  Naples 
and  Calabria,  but  with  continual  struggles  with  the  Lombard  princes  of  Benevento, 
Salerno,  and  Capua.  The  Greeks  and  these  Lombard  princes  vied  with  each  other 
in  making  friends  and  allies  of  the  Saracens ;  each  sought  to  destroy  the  other  by  the 
help  of  the  Mahometans.  The  Saracens  from  Sardinia  and  Corsica  made  repeated 
forays  into  Middle  and  Upper  Italy,  and  these  districts  were  at  the  same  time  ravaged, 
plundered,  laid  waste  from  time  to  time  by  the  Magyars.  The  Italians  suffered  more 
terribly  still  from  internal  foes,  from  party  strife  and  warfare.  For  half  a  century  the 
feuds  of  the  Italian  nobUity  had  raged  in  blood,  amid  the  strife  of  parties  for  power  in 
the  duchies  and  in  Rome ;  and  for  the  same  period  three  beautiful,  bold,  and  artful 
Eoman  women  had  filled  the  Papal  chair  with  their  lovers,  their  sons,  their  grand- 
sons. Such  were  affairs  from  the  year  904  to  the  middle  of  the  century.  In  Rome 
the  struggle  turned  on  the  Papal  chair ;  in  Upper  Italy,  on  the  winning  and  holding 
of  the  crown  of  the  "kingdom  of  Italy" — that  is,  about  the  sovereignty  in  Lom- 
bardy. 

One  of  the  rival  kings,  Lothaire,  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  died  suddenly  in  the 
year  950,  on  the  22d  of  November — more  than  probably  through  poison  administered 
by  Berengar,  the  marquis  of  Ivrea — and  in  the  following  month,  on  the  15th  of 
December,  950,  Berengar  assumed  the  vacant  crown.  Berengar  associated  his  son 
Adalbert  with  him  on  the  throne.  Lothaire  had  left  at  his  death  a  beautiful  and 
talented  widow  nineteen  years  old,  Adelaide  (Adelheid),  the  daughter  of  King 
Eudolf  11.  of  Burgundy ;  the  two  Burgundian  kingdoms  had  formed,  since  the 
year  934,  only  one  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  extending  over  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and 
the  southeastern  part  of  France.  Adelaide  had  a  strong  Burgundian  party  in  Italy, 
which  grew  stronger  when  Berengar,  soon  after  his  coronation,  let  fall  the  mask 
of  affability  and  gentleness  which  he  had  previously  assumed,  and  turned  out  to  be 
a  rapacious,  hard,  and  cruel  tyrant.  A  contemporary  says  of  this  despotic  and  un- 
scrupulous prince :  "  He  was  like  the  ostrich,  whose  nature  is  not  displayed  in  his 
feathers ;  when  his  time  comes,  he  flaps  his  wings  violently  and  mocks  man  and  horse  ; 
no  one  can  tame  the  rage  of  the  imbridled  creature." 

So  much  the  more  conspicuous  to  the  nobility  and  people  was  the  loveliness, 
uniting  beauty  and  understanding,  displayed  by  the  queen-widow  Adelaide.  And  so 
much  the  more  anxious  were  Berengar  and  his  wife  Willa,  who  ruled  him,  and  was 
as  malicious  as  immoral,  to  induce  Adelaide  to  give  her  hand  to  their  son  Adalbert,  in 
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order  thereby  to  win  the  Burgundian  party  in  the  peninsula.     This  proposal  Adelaide 
steadily  rejected. 

The  evil  Willa  and  Berengar  now  loaded  her  with  injuries.  As  she  saw  herself  in 
their  power,  she  took  the  resolution  of  taking  refuge  in  Germany.  But  Berengar 
anticipated  lier  plan ;  he  robbed  her  of  her  treasure  and  seized  her  person.  She  was 
immured  in  a  strong  tower  at  Como,  and  exposed  to  the  most  horrible  treatment.  To 
constrain  her  to  marry  Adalbert,  Willa  and  Berengar  pulled  her  about  by  the  hair, 
and  bruised  her  beauteous  limbs  with  blows  and  kicks.  She  stood  firm.  Adalbert 
must  have  been  the  more  repugnant  to  her  that  her  suspicions  saw  in  him  one  of  the 
accomplices  in  the  murder  of  her  young  husband.  Berengar  now  confiscated  all  her 
]3roperty  to  the  crown,  took  her  from  Como  to  the  castle  of  Garda  on  the  Lago  de 
Garda,  and  delivered  her  to  a  count  for  safe-keeping  and  a  contmuance  of  ill-treat- 
ment. In  her  dungeon  in  this  castle  there  were  left  to  her  only  one  faithful  maid  and 
a,  confessor,  Brother  Martin. 

The  numerous  party  which  was  discontented  with  Berengar  counted  many  bishops 
in  its  ranks.  They  sent  the  first  invitation  to  King  Otto.  This  party  had  indeed  no 
right  to  bestow  the  crown  of  Italy,  nor  had  the  royal  widow  Adelaide  any  such  right. 
But  as  the  crown  had,  for  half  a  century,  passed  from  hand  to  hand  without  any 
regard  to  legal  right,  like  a  piece  of  booty,  their  party  took  the  liberty  of  offering  the 
crown  as  well  as  the  hand  of  the  widow  of  the  late  kina^. 

But  before  German  aid  had  arrived  over  the  Alps,  Brother  Martin  had  freed  Ade- 
laide from  her  captivity.  An  emissary  of  Bishop  Adelhard  of  Reggio  had  found  access 
to  her  prison,  and  plans  and  instruments  for  flight.  Brother  Martin  and  the  faithful 
maid  dug,  by  their  means,  a  passage  underground  leading  from  the  tower  into  the 
open  air.  In  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August,  951,  the  queen,  with  her  servant  and 
confessor,  escaped  from  her  jail.  The  fugitives  hastened  during  the  night  as  far  as 
the  queen's  limbs  could  carry  her,  and  then  concealed  themselves  in  a  cavern.  For 
some  time  they  followed  in  darkness  the  beaten  track,  and  at  daybreak  hid  themselves 
in  grottoes,  forests,  or  corn-fields.  The  jailer  of  the  queen  and  his  men  pursued  the 
fugitives,  and  once  a  thick  corn-field  wherein  the  queen  was  concealed  was  tried  by 
the  spears  of  the  horsemen,  and  the  tall  stalks  bent  down ;  but  the  queen  they  did 
not,  or  would  not  find.  It  is  incredible  that  when  Adelaide's  fate  found  the  sympathy 
of  aU  Italy  and  Southern  Germany,  the  knights  and  horsemen  of  the  castle  of  Garda, 
who  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  her  wondrous  beauty,  remained  insensible  and 
needlessly  cruel  towards  her. 

Perhaps  the  adventures  and  perils  of  the  fugitives  have  been  somewhat  adorned  in 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  make  the  queen's  escape  appear  miraculous ; 
yet  these  adventures  may  have  been  true,  as  they  perfectly  resemble  those  of  other 
fugitives,  the  truth  of  which  is  assured. 

The  legendary  part  begins  with  telling :  '^  The  fugitives  came  to  a  broad  water, 
and  the  priest  hurried  on  before  them  to  tell  to  the  bishop  of  Reggio  the  success  of 
their  flight.     Days  and  nights  the  queen  and  her  maid  lived  in  sad  unrest,  at  last  even 
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worn  and  exliausted  by  hunger.  Then  there  came  a  boatman  in  his  skiff;  he  carries 
a  sturgeon  which  he  had  caught,  looks  with  wonder  on  the  ladies,  and  asks  who  they 
be  and  whence  they  come.  '  Seest  thou  not,  then,  that  we  are  strangers,  and  of  all 
human  help  forlorn  V  said  the  queen.  ^  We  are  in  danger  of  dying  by  hunger;  give 
us  something  to  eat,  man.'  The  fisher  felt  pity,  and  said,  ^  I  have  nothing  but  water 
and  a  fish.'  He  struck  a  light,  lit  a  fire,  and  cooked  the  fisli.  And  the  queen  sate 
and  eat  thereof,  waited  on  by  the  fisher  and  her  maid.  Meanwhile  Brother  Martin 
comes  back,  and  reports  that  a  sure  escort  is  riding  behind  him  to  take  them 
thence." 

The  knights  and  their  company  came.     They  were  soldiers  of  Bishop  Adelhard  of 
Reggio,  one  of  the  most  loyal  followers  of  the  queen's  dead  husband.     They  led  her 


to  tlie  bishop,  and,  by  his  advice,  one  of  his  vassals.  Count  Azzo,  who  was  a  relative 
of  hers,  conducted  her  to  his  mountain  castle  not  far  from  Reggio,  the  castle  of 
Canossa,  the  strongest  castle  in  Upper  Italy  in  the  modern  duchy  of  Modena.  The 
ruins  of  this  mountain-keep,  so  famous  in  after  days,  are  stiU  standing. 

Berengar  pursued  the  fugitives  even  to  this  place  of  refuge  ;  be  besieged  Canossa^ 
but  she  remained  concealed  on  the  impregnable  rocks.  From  this  safe  abode  her 
emissaries  issued  by  secret  paths  to  treat  with  the  disaffected,  and  her  party  increased 
daily ;  the  beauty  and  the  fortunes  of  Adelaide  were  as  powerful  influences  as  their 
bitter  discontent  with  the  rule  of  Berengar.  But  when  these  Italian  grandees, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  invited  the  German  king  to  come,  they  had  no  enthusiastic 
desire  to  have  the  German  king  King  of  Italy ;  their  Italian  selfishness  reckoned  that 
King  Otto  was  strong  enough  to  put  down  Berengar  ;  the  disaffected  who  declared 
for  Otto,  would,  out  of  gratitude,  be  raised  by  him  to  high  positions,  and  otherwise 
rewarded  ;  Otto  would  be  a  king  who  lived  far  away  beyond  the  Alps ;  from  him  no 
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abiding  influence  on  Italy  need  be  feared ;  he  would  leave  them  room  to  be  them- 
selves lords  of  the  land. 

Brother  Martin  undertook  to  carry  to  the  German  king  Adelaide's  own  cry  for 
help — a  dangerous  and  romantic  message.  With  a  few  attendants  he  crossed  the 
Alps. 

That  kind  of  chivalry,  which  is  called  chivalry  towards  the  ladies,  Otto  had  not 
displayed  towards  his  wife  Edith  and  his  mother  Matilda  ;  and  however  romantic  the 
distress  of  the  fair  Adelaide  and  her  invitation  was,  yet  the  prospect  opened  for  Otto's 
ambition  and  love  of  power  was  more  seductive,  more  influential  in  decidmg  his  con- 
duct, than  the  young  imprisoned  queen  in  Canossa  with  aU  her  wondrous  beauty. 
There  rose  up  before  Otto's  vision  the  fair  land  of  Italy,  the  crown  of  Lombardy,  and 
beyond  them  the  imperial  crown  of  Eome  •,  moreover  the  widow  had,  what  Otto  was- 
always  seeking  as  he  always  needed  it,  plenty  of  money.  Adelaide  was  as  rich  as  she 
was  beautiful  and  accomplished — rich  not  merely  in  lands,  but  in  the  great  treasure 
of  her  house,  which  could  be  recovered  from  the  robber  Berengar.  Charles  the  Great 
had  possessed  Italy,  had  possessed  the  iron  crown  and  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  ;  for 
both,  the  opportunity  now  beckoned  Otto. 

He  hastened  to  summon  the  nobles  of  his  German  kingdom ;  he  discussed  with 
them  his  expedition  to  Italy,  and  made  the  necessary  preparations. 

A  step-mother  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  great  talents  and  bewitching  beauty,, 
did  not  seem  in  the  eyes  of  Otto's  son  Liudolf  good  for  his  interests.  The  son  of 
Edith  had  been  married  when  he  was  sixteen,  and  made  duke  of  Swabia  ;  he  was  now 
just  nineteen  years  old.  In  946,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  Liudolf,  in  a 
solemn  assembly  of  the  grandees  of  the  German  realm,  had  been  chosen  by  them  as 
the  successor  to  the  German  throne.  King  Otto  had,  not  without  trouble  and 
expense,  brought  this  about.  He  had  done  it  in  tlie  first  impression  made  by  the 
death  of  Edith,  perhaps  moved  by  some  last  word  of  hers  in  favor  of  her  son. 

Liudolf  thought  with  anxiety,  that  the  bev/itching  step-mother  of  nineteen  might 
get  his  father  into  the  snare — that  by  her  beauty  and  intriguing  talents,  and  by  her 
gold,  she  might  seek  to  obtain  from  the  king  and  the  nobles  the  succession  to  the 
throne  for  a  possible  step-brother,  and,  this  once  obtained,  induce  them  to  repeal  the 
resolutions  of  the  diet  of  946,  and  to  hold  a  new  election. 

Young  as  Liudolf  was,  he  saw  this  time  justly  ;  he  had,  perhaps,  heard  more  than 
his  father  about  Adelaide,  for  the  then  duchy  of  Swabia  bordered  close  on  Italy,  and 
an  active  intercourse  existed  between  them. 

He  and  his  advisers  determined  to  anticipate  his  father  by  an  expedition  on  hi& 
own  account  to  Italy  to  overthrow  Berengar,  and  so  render  superfluous  Otto's  expedi- 
tion in  the  autumn.  The  intrigues  of  his  uncle  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  made  the 
undertaking  of  Liudolf  fail.  Between  the  duke  of  Swabia  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
between  nephew  and  uncle,  "mahcious  people  had  sown  discontent  about  border 
affairs,  and  they  had  come  to  quarrels  and  enmity."  Henry,  out  of  hate,  now  urgently 
advised  the  Italian  nobles  not  to  join  Liudolf  on  his  expedition.  Liudolf,  in  conse- 
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quence,  when  he  hastened  to  anticipate  his  father  in  Italy,  found,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  ahnost  no  accessions,  and  many  a  gate  closed  against  him.  He  could 
scarcely  maintain  himself  in  Italy,  and  woidd  have  been  reduced  to  great  distress,  had 
he  not  been  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  army  of  his  father,  wliich,  powerful  and  well 
equipped,  had  meanwhile  crossed  the  Alps.  King  Otto  received  him  ungraciously,  on 
account  of  his  inconsiderate  and  independent  proceeding,  and  hence  anhnosity  arose 

in  the  lieart  of  Liudolf. 

Otto  had  advanced  into  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy  without  drawing  sword,  and 
without  much  trouble.  While  he  was  marching  down  the  vale  of  the  Adige,  even 
before  he  came  to  Verona,  the  bishops  and  abbots  from  Trent  and  throughout  Lom- 
bardy, decided  for  Otto  and  against  Berengar,  and  the  temporal  nobles  followed  the 
example  of  the  spiritual  lords.  King  Berengar  retired,  without  a  battle,  fi'om  his  capital 
of  Pa  via  into  one  of  his  strong  castles  when  the  German  army  drew  near ;  and  the 
next  day,  the  2:3d  September,  951,  Otto  entered  Pavia  ;  the  city  had  voluntarily 
thrown  open  her  gates. 

Berengar  reckoned  that  the  fickleness  of  the  nobles,  clerical  and  lay,  would  bring 
them  to  his  side  again  as  soon  as  their  cupidity  had  been  satisfied  by  Otto  as  a  reward 
for  submission ;  and  that  when  none  of  them  had  anything  to  expect  from  the  Ger- 
mans, then  they  w^ould  again  be  accessible  to  his  gold  and  his  donations — his  star 

would  rise  again. 

Otto  now  called  himself  King  of  Italy.  His  first  object  in  this  expedition,  the 
junction  of  Italy  to  Germany,  was  attained.  He  now  dispatched  from  Pavia  his 
brother  Henry,  the  handsome  duke,  to  formally  demand  the  hand  of  Adelaide.  She 
hurried  from  Canossa  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Otto,  who  was  her  wooer,  and 
also  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Europe. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  entrance  into  Pavia,  King  Otto  celebrated  his  marriage  with 
Adelaide— he,  the  Gennan  widower  of  thirty-nine,  with  her,  the  Italian  widow  of 
nineteen.  From  the  first  moment  the  enchantress  had  captivated  Otto  by  her  per- 
sonal charms,  and  she  mastered  the  semi-barbarian  German,  who  was  just  beginning 
to  learn  his  letters,  by  her  varied  talents  and  accomplishments.  The  king,  in  his 
extravao-ance  of  love  for  her,  gave  her  a  dower  so  surpassingly  rich,  that  its  unexam- 
pled greatness  displeased  all  the  Germans.  It  was  to  many  a  proof  of  what  power 
the  young  bride  liad  gained  in  a  short  time  over  the  king,  and  what  influence  on  hun 
and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  slie  woidd  at  length  attain. 

That  the  thoughts  of  such  a  woman  must  have  been  turned  to  placmg  on  her  head 
the  imperial  crown,  even  if  Otto's  wishes  had  not  already  been  dkected,  as  they  were, 
to  the  diadem  of  the  Roman  empire— that  she  would  ardently  impel  him  on  this  un- 
German  path — can  have  been  no  longer  doubtful  to  those  German  grandees  who  were 
at  the  marriage  feast  at  Pavia,  who  saw  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  bndal 
ceremony,  and  beheld  Otto  and  Adelaide  side  by  side.  Even  before  Otto's  expedition 
to  Italy,  there  were  in  Germany  many  men  who  had  joined  in  it  only  to  please  the 
kmg,  and  very  unwillingly ;  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of  the  North-German  lords  had  held 
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aloof  from  it.  The  meddling  of  the  Germans  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  journeys  to  Rome, 
journeys  in  quest  of  the  imperial  crown,  were  weU  remembered  as  things  which,  from 
the  times  of  the  Frank  power,  had  brought  curses  on  the  countries  and  peoples  north 
of  the  Alps.  The  writers  of  the  day  expressly  state  that  beside  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  under  his  son  Liudolf,  the  king  was  accompanied  only  by  his  brother  Henry 
and  his  Bavarians,  by  his  son-in-law  Conrad  the  Red  and  his  LoiTainers,  by  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  Mainz,  Treves,  Metz,  Toul,  Chur,  and  "numerous"  lay  lords. 

The  heart  of  the  German  nation,  even  in  later  days,  was  never  in  it — when  Ger- 
man kings  allowed  themselves  to  be  enticed  across  the  Alps  to  get  the  imperial  crown, 

and,  as  they  phrased  it,  to  restore  Ger- 
man power  in  Italy  ;  still  less  was  the 
German  heart  in  it  at  the  times  of  Otto. 
Men  remembered  too  freshly  what  blood 
and  treasure  the  Carlovingians  had 
squandered  on  the  soil  of  Italy,  not  for 
the  power  of  Gennany,  but  for  tlieir 
own  vanity,  ambition,  and  lust  of  rule  ; 
and  how  the  Roman  imperial  crown 
had  also  brouglit  in  its  train  the  neces- 
sity of  making  ever  new  expeditions, 
which  exhausted  the  bulk  of  the  Ger- 
5|  man  nation,  over  the  Alps,  far  away 
into  Italy. 

The  Roman  imperial  crown  and  the 
Italian  policy  of  the  German  kings  were, 
from  the  beginning,  even  under  Otto  I., 
something  quite  unpopular  in  the  Ger- 
man territories.  The  heart  of  the  Ger- 
man people  saw  with  truth,  that  since 
these  expeditions  of  German  kings  in 
quest  of  the  Roman  imperial  coronation 
and  the  dominion  of  Italy,  Germany  and  Italy  had  worked  each  other  much  woe. 

New  dissensions  of  a  dangerous  character  arose  from  the  marriage  of  Otto  and 
Adelaide.  With  the  fair  but  ambitious  and  intriguing  wife  there  came  a  firebrand  of 
discord  and  misery  into  the  royal  house.  The  most  powerful  impulses  in  Henry,  the 
king's  brothel-,  were  vanity,  love  of  power,  the  spmt  of  intrigue  ;  it  had  become  clear 
to  him  that  it  was  an  impossibihty  to  thrust  his  brother  off*  his  throne,  and  therefore 
his  thoughts  and  plans  were  directed,  not  to  iTile  in  Otto's  stead,  but  to  rule  through 
Otto.  He  chose  the  part  of  the  man  who  creeps  into  the  confidence  of  a  ruler,  accom- 
modates himself  to  all  his  whims  and  wishes,  is  the  minister  of  his  eye  and  his  ear, 
has  always  something  threatening  and  dangerous  which  he  has  found  out,  to  impart 
to  his  master,  and  who  thus  seeks  to  make  himself  indispensable.     Such  he  was  to 
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Otto.  Otto  showed  his  bhnd  confidence,  and  also  a  want  of  foresight,  in  sending  his 
handsome,  intriguing  brother  as  the  bearer  of  his  proposals  of  matrimony  to  the  fair 
Adelaide.  Henry  saw  at  once  that  this  woman  would  unpress  her  infiuence  on  Otto, 
and  he  determined  to  become  her  ally.  He  suited  her,  as  she  suited  him  ;  they  under- 
stood each  other;  an  understanding  which  was  visible  even  at  the  marriage — an 
immoral  understanding  is  not  to  be  assumed— they  agreed  to  share  influence  over  the 
king.  Liudolf,  the  king's  son,  very  soon  perceived  the  secret  league  between  his  step- 
mother and  his  hostile  uncle. 

Soon  after  tlie  marriage,  Liudolf,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  father, 
left  Pavia  in  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  crossed  the  Alps  with  speed.  He  was  certain 
that  Adelaide  and  her  accomphce  Henry  would  steal  from  him  his  father's  heart  and 
love— that  he  would  be  sacrificed  by  the  pair.  To  anticipate  them,  to  rescue  the  king 
from  the  plots  and  wiles  of  the  couple  by  the  aid  of  the  nobles  who  remained  at  home, 
he  came  to  an  understanding  with  all  those  who,  from  the  first,  had  seen  no  good  in 
the  king's  marriage  with  the  strange  woman,  in  his  Italian  expedition,  and  his  views 
of  an  Itahan  kingdom  and  the  Roman  imperial  crown.  Archbishop  Frederick  of 
Mainz  had  gone  with  Liudolf  from  Pavia  to  Germany.  At  Saalfield,  on  Christmas 
day,  many  German  grandees,  chiefly  Saxon,  assembled  around  the  king's  son,  by 
whose  side  stood  Archbishop  Frederick,  the  first  ecclesiastical  prince  of  the  realm. 
They  formed  a  close  league  w^ith  Liudolf. 

Although,  as  it  appears,  the  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the  assembled  nobles 
w^ere  at  first  directed  only  against  the  evil  influence  of  Henry  and  the  king's  Italian 
pohcy,  yet  new  troubles  threatened  to  arise  therefrom  in  Germany  ;  Otto  at  first 
renounced  his  designs  in  Italy,  and  hurried  with  Adelaide  to  Germany  at  the  end  of 
February,  952.  He  took  her  to  his  mother  Matilda  at  Pohlde  in  the  Harz,  and  thence 
to  the  gi-ave  of  Edith  in  Magdeburg.  He  now  presented  her  with  Magdeburg.  By 
her  beauty  and  talents  she  soon  won  to  her  side  the  heart  of  many  a  Saxon  noble. 

When  Otto  left  Italy,  the  greatest  part  of  the  German  army  returned  because  the 
legal  time  of  service  had  expired  •,  only  part  remained  behind  nnder  Conrad  the  Red, 
duke  of  Lorraine.  Otto  had  left  him,  his  son-in-law,  to  govern  Upper  Italy  and  hold 
it  against  Berengar ;  Otto  well  knew  that  Berengar's  party  was  far  from  broken  up, 
and  could  be  easily  reinforced  by  means  of  the  treasure  at  Berengar's  disposal  after 
the  retreat  of  the  German  army.     The  position  and  the  task  of  Conrad  were  alike 

difficult. 

When  the  German  army,  had  retired  with  Otto,  Berengar  left  his  mountain  strong- 
hold to  revive  the  struggle  for  his  crown.  Conrad,  who  alone,  being  on  the  spot,  was 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  to  plan  and  accomplish  what  was 
necessary  and  to  the  point,  instead  of  fighting,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Berengar. 
He  could  do  so,  because  the  king  hitherto  had  listened  to  his  advice,  and  had  always 
approved  and  sanctioned  whatever  he  had  done  in  any  post  entrusted  to  him.  In  the 
critical  position  in  which  Conrad  found  himself  with  his  few  Germans,  and  which 
daOy  became  more  perilous  from  the  well-known  mercenary  character  of  the  Italians, 
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he  acted  correctly  when  he  concluded  with  Berengar  an  agreement  highly  favorable 
for  the  German  kingdom. 

Perhaps  Conrad,  being  longer  in  Italy  than  Otto  had  been,  had  got  sufficient  insight 
into  Italian  aiiairs,  and  so  learnt  that  the  rule  of  the  Germans  in  Italy  must  always  be 
insecure,  and  that  the  sustenance  of  this  rule,  continually  demanded  a  considerable 
force  of  Germans  beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  expenditure  of  much  money  to  bribe  the 
party  joining  with  the  Germans  and  keep  them  on  the  German  side.  But  just  then 
idl  the  forces  of  Germany  were  required  at  home  to  oppose  the  Slaves,  Danes  and 
Hungarians. 

Apart  from  this,  the  squandering  of  so  much  German  blood  and  treasure  beyond 
the  Alps  was  for  too  high  a  price  for  what  was  so  hard  to  be  won  and  so  hard  to  keep  ; 
the  king  woidd  form  a  higher  opinion  of  his  power ;  the  German  people  would  gain 
nothing ;  a  few  favorites  of  the  king  might  obtain  positions  in  Italy,  in  which  they 
could  easily  enrich  themselves.  But  the  imperial  crown  had  changed  even  Charles 
the  Great,  and  made  him  at  last  tyrannical.  In  the  sagacious  head  of  Conrad,  and  in 
the  heads  of  many  a  Saxon  and  Franconian,  the  presentiment  and  the  fear  must  have 
arisen  that  the  German  king  might  be  induced  by  Adelaide,  his  foreign  bride,  to 
excliange  his  northern  home  for  a  residence  under  a  southern  sky,  and  transfer  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  kingdom  from  Germany  to  Italy. 

Conrad,  as  Otto's  heutenant,  guaranteed  to  Berengar  the  continued  possession  of 
liis  kingdom,  on  condition  that  he  acknowledged  the  German  king  as  his  feudal  over- 
lord, and  went  with  him  immediately  to  Germany  to  take  solemnly  the  oath  of  feudal 
allegiance.  If  Berengar  received  Lombardy  as  a  fief  from  the  king  of  the  Germans, 
and  became  his  vassal,  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  Otto  himself ;  it  was  for  the  good 
of  the  German  nation,  because  no  Italian  expeditions  and  permanent  military  occupa- 
tions beyond  the  Alps  would  be  necessary  ;  it  was  also  to  the  advantage  of  the  Italian 
nobles  as  well  as  of  Berengar. 

But  the  Italian  Adelaide  and  her  friend  and  ally  Henry,  the  king's  brother,  did  not 
find  this  treaty  agreeable  to  their  wishes  or  to  their  interests.  This  pair  had  already 
progressed  far  in  their  plan  of  ruling  Otto. 

Although  Adelaide  was  a  Burgundian,  and,  by  her  mother  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Duke  Bm-chard  I.  of  Swabia,  even  of  Swabian  blood,  yet  she  was  essentially  and  from 
ihe  bottom  an  Italian.  Her  father,  the  king  of  Burgundy,  Rudolf  II.,  had  been 
crowned  kmg  of  Italy  in  Pavia,  and  when,  after  four  years  of  residence  in  Italy,  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Burgundy,  Italian  fashions  continued  at  his  court.  Adelaide 
was  Italian  in  soul.  No  female  heart,  least  of  all  an  Italian  heart,  could  forget  and 
forgive  the  injuries  and  insults  which  Adelaide  had  endured  from  Berengar  and  his 
wife.     Adelaide  longed  for  revenge,  and  Henry  supported  her. 

Henry  had  hoped  for  Berengar's  downfall,  and  for  a  good  share  of  his  confiscated 
lands  to  increase  his  Bavarian  duchy.  But  Duke  Conrad  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
make  his  uncle  still  more  powerful,  for  he  saw  that  Henry  was  the  evil  genius  of  the 
king  and  the  king's  house  ;  and  Henry's  hate  of  Conrad  became  bitterer  because  the 
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latter,  by  his  treaty  with  Berengar,  crossed  his  designs  of  aggrandizement.  Adelaide 
was  an  enemy  to  Conrad  because  he  had  given  such  tenns  to  one  she  had  so  many 
reasons  to  hate.  Henry  and  Adelaide,  therefore,  wished  to  prepare  the  keenest 
humiliation  for  King  Berengar,  and,  at  the  same  tune,  for  Conrad,  who  had  pledged 


himself  to  Berengar. 


Otto  w^as  worked  on  by  his  w^ife  and  his  brother  till,  like  a  mere  inanimate  tool, 
he  committed  one  political  folly  after  another  ;  his  actions,  judged  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, were  in  the  highest  degree  unworthy  of  a  king  in  Otto's  position. 


When  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  King  Berengar  came  to  Magdeburg,  King  Otto 
allowed  and  the  vengeful  spirit  of  Adelaide  demanded  that  the  king  of  Italy,  wlio  had 
come  thither  on  tlie  assurances  of  Otto's  son-in-law,  wait  fully  three  days  before 
he  was  received  or  had  an  audience.  Conrad,  the  king's  son-in-law,  was  with  justice 
wounded  by  this  humiliation  of  the  man  who  had  trusted  himself  to  his  mediation, 
and  with  whom,  as  the  king's  plenipotentiary,  he  had  formed  a  treaty  very  favorable 
for  Germany. 

According  to  the  assurance  given  by  Duke  Conrad  of  Lorraine,  Berengar  had  the 
ght  to  demand  the  continued  possession  of  his  kingdom  without  any  loss.  But  Otto, 
uled  by  Henry  and  Adelaide,  at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  at  all  the  agreement  of 
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Conrad  with  Berengar,  but,  finally,  when  he  perceived  the  danger  of  rejecting  the 
treaty,  the  dissensions  which  would  arise  from  so  doing  in  his  own  royal  family,  he 
was  induced  to  fulfil,  if  not  aU  that  his  son-in-law  had  given  Berengar  assui-ance  for, 
yet  the  chief  points  ;  and  even  these  were  referred  to  a  diet  of  the  Church  and  kmg- 
dom  held  in  Augsburg.  In  this  diet,  in  August,  952,  King  Berengar  and  his  son 
Adalbert  appeared.  Both  knelt  and  paid  solemn  homage  to  the  German  king  as  their 
feudal  over-lord,  and  Berengar  received  the  Lombard  kingdom  as  a  fief.  Otto  laid 
aside  the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  but  Berengar  had  to  bind  himself  to  pay  the  high 
annual  tribute  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  and  to  cede  the  duchy  of  Friuli. 

This  duchy  had  fallen  a2:)art  into  the  marquisates  of  Istria,  Aquileia,  Verona  and 
Trent.  These  Marches  were  now  taken  from  Italy.  Otto  joined  them  to  the  Ger- 
man kingdom,  and  granted  them  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  his  brother  Henry.  Germany, 
possessing  Aquileia  and  Verona,  had  in  her  hand  the  keys  of  Italy. 

This  pohcy  of  Otto's  has  been  condemned  long  ago  ;  "  either  Berengar  ought  to 
have  been  dismissed  to  Italy  with  honorable  treatment,  as  Conrad  had  guaranteed, 
after  his  acknowledgment  of  Geraian  supremacy,  and  the  possession  of  his  kingdom 
granted  to  him,  or,  if  Otto  was  willing  to  let  injustice  guide  him,  he  ought  to  have 
gone  further,  and  Berengar  would  never  more  have  seen  Italy."  Such  is  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  a  century  ago  by  Mannert,  who  adds,  "  more  senseless  treatment 
than  Berengar's  by  Otto  can  be  scarcely  imagined." 

Thus  the  private  passions  of  two  members  of  Otto's  court  played  with  the  fate  of 
two  great  nations,  with  the  weal  of  two  great  kingdoms — a  young  woman  and  iier 
handsome  friend,  towards  whom  the  king  was  weak.  Female  revenge  had  some 
satisfaction;  Henry's  lust  of  aggrandizement  had  obtained  a  brilliant  success;  the 
dukedom  of  Bavaria  became  raised,  by  accession  of  the  four  Italian  marquisates,  to 
the  first  rank  in  power  and  importance  among  the  German  dukedoms.  With  this 
increase  of  power,  Henry  enjoyed  a  complete  triumph  over  his  rival  in  the  king's 
confidence,  over  Duke  Conrad.  At  no  period  of  his  reign  was  Otto  so  weak  and 
short-sighted  as  in  this  honeymoon  after  his  second  marriage.  That  from  his  being 
thus  dependent  on  others,  from  his  being  but  half  himself,  grievous  misery  must  of 
necessity  result  for  the  German  and  the  Italian  nation.  Otto  could  no  longer  see ;  and 
what  was  the  weal  or  woe  of  nations  in  the  eyes  of  an  Adelaide  or  a  Henry  ? 

Conrad,  doubly  grieved,  could  not  leave  his  father-in-law  in  the  hands  of  the  wily 
Adelaide  and  Henry ;  he  knew  that  Otto's  errors,  political  and  personal,  that  all  the 
insults  shown  to  him  and  Berengar,  proceeded  from  the  queen  and  his  uncle ;  love  for 
the  kingdom  and  the  nation  of  the  Germans,  as  well  as  love  for  Otto,  made  him  seek 
gradually  to  dissolve  the  enchantment  and  the  delusion  under  which  Otto  was  held, 
and  to  restore  to  the  king  his  independence  by  opening  his  eyes  to  the  miseries  for 
the  royal  house  and  the  German  nation  which  would  result  from  the  plans  of  the 
pair ;  for  that  his  treatment  of  Berengar  could  have  no  other  results  than  new  Italian 
troubles,  new  expeditions  across  the  Alps,  new  expenditure  of  German  blood  and 
troasurc  for  something  which  the  German  nation  did  not  want,  something  the  pos- 
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eessioD  of  which  could  only  benefit  a  couple  at  the  court,  and  could  only  injure  the 
German  people,  this  Conrad  and  every  thinking  man  foresaw. 

Conrad  the  son-in-law,  hke  Liudolf  the  son,  failed  in  weakening,  not  to  mention 
destroying,  the  influence  of  Henry  on  the  king.  Henry  continued  to  govern  liim  by 
means  of  Adelaide  and  her  charms,  and  nature  herself  aided  the  conspirators ;  soon 
after  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  Adelaide  bore  a  son.  Henry  was  his  godfather,  and  the 
chUd  received  at  the  font  the  name  of  Henry,  which  his  uncle  and  grandfather  bore. 
Contemporaries  assert  that  the  report  was  current  that  the  queen,  supported  by 
Henry,  obtamed  from  King  Otto  a  promise  he  would  propose  to  the  German  princes 
that  tlie  German  crown  be  given  to  this  child;  the  very  crown  which  had  been 
already  destined  to  Edith's  son  Liudolf  at  the  suggestion  of  Otto,  who  induced  the 
Gei-man  princes  to  elect  Liudolf  as  his  successor.  The  piinces  liad  confirmed  by  an 
oath  their  election  of  Liudolf 

The  majority  of  the  princes  saw  with  displeasure  how  the  Italian  wife  and  her 
non-German  party  ruled  Otto,  and  how  he,  instead  of  directing  his  thoughts  to  Ger- 
many and  Gei-man  politics,  looked  only  to  Italy  and  the  Roman  imperial  crown.  The 
report  that  Otto  intended  to  propose  to  them  the  revocation  of  their  sworn  confirma- 
tion of  Liudolf's  election,  and  the  election  of  the  child  of  the  Italian  wife,  could  not 
but  touch  their  feehngs  of  honor,  and  their  discontent  so  increased  that  they  beheved 
themselves  compelled  to  assume  a  position  hostile  to  Otto.  The  opposition  of  Liudolf 
and  his  brother-in-law  Conrad  found  an  echo  in  tiie  nobihty  and  people  of  Germany. 
The  grant  of  the  four  Italian  Marches  to  the  queen's  accomplice  Henry,  the  over- 
bearing man  who  was  dishked  equally  by  gentle  and  simple  in  Bavaria,  was  regarded 
in  Bavaria  as  something  unpopular,  and  their  duke  Henry  was  looked  on,  as  indeed 
he  was,  as  the  promoter  and  cause  of  Otto's  Italian  pohcy,  which  threatened  firs;; 
Bavaria,  and  then  all  Germany,  with  the  unnatural  burdens  of  new  forced  levies  for 
expeditions  into  Italy  for  thoroughly  unnational  ends.  Therefoi-e  the  nobility  and 
people  of  Bavaria  were  unanimous  for  Conrad  the  son-in-law,  and  for  Liudolf  the  son 
of  King  Otto,  when  these  two,  in  close  alliance,  pubHcly  declared  against  Henry  their 
uncle,  whom  the  king  had  imposed  as  duke  on  the  Bavarians. 

They  did  not  intend  a  revolt  against  the  king,  but  a  feud  against  Henry.  Henry's 
power  must  be  broken  by  the  sword,  himself  overthrown ;  and  to  effect  this,  Liudolf 
in  Swabia  and  Conrad  in  Lorraine  took  arms  in  the  spring  of  953. 

Of  the  boundless  delusion  which  then  possessed  Otto,  who  was  wrapped  up  in 
Adelaide  and  his  hopes  of  entirely  subjugating  Italy  and  of  the  imperial  crown,  we 
have  a  striking  proof  in  the  fact  that  the  preparations  and  armaments  of  his  son  and 
son-in-law  and  the  opinion  of  southeastern  and  southwestern  Gennany  excited  no  sus- 
picion. He  first  noticed  the  armaments  of  his  son  and  son-m-law  at  Ingelheim  on  a 
journey  to  the  Rhine.  To  secure  himself  from  any  attack,  he  changed  his  quarters 
from  the  palace  of  Ingelheim  to  the  neighboring  strong  city  of  Mainz.  The  citizens 
perhaps  had  on  previous  occasions  received  him  with  applause ;  but  in  the  city  his 
old  adversary,  the  Archbishop  Frederick,  resided,  and  he,  in  company  with  Liudolf, 
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had  left  Pavia  for  Germany  before  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  festivities.  And  yet 
-the  king  entered  Mainz  without  regarding  the  circumstance  that  the  citizens  did  not 
come  to  meet  him,  and  they  kept  him  waiting  longer  than  w^as  befitting  before  their 
gates.  The  archbishop  received  him  with  a  friendly  countenance  ;  he  oifered  him- 
self as  a  mediator  between  him  and  his  children  Liudolf  and  Conrad,  and  at  Freder- 
ick's invitation  both  came  to  Mainz. 

Both  declared  to  the  king  without  reservation,  but  in  submission  to  the  king  and 
father,  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  evil  influence  of  Duke  Henry  and  his  un-German, 
selfish  policy,  which  made  Otto  himself  unpopular.  They  publicly  confessed  to  the 
king  what  they  mtended  to  do  w^ith  regard  to  Henry,  who  had  led  the  king  into  a 
wrong  road,  and  was  leading  him  still  more  astray.  They  told  the  king  that  their 
armaments  were  not  directed  against  him,  but  against  their  uncle,  who  had  led  both 
Adelaide  and  the  king  into  errors ;  they  told  him  also  the  conditions  under  which  they 
would  let  drop  the  execution  of  their  designs  against  Henry.  The  Archbishop  Fred- 
erick spoke  as  a  mediator  in  behalf  of  the  king's  son  and  son-in-law.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  king  heard  the  truth,  and  had  the  state  of 
affairs,  both  with  regard  to  men  and  things,  brought  to  his  eyes  and  ears.  The  kmg 
granted  to  Liudolf  and  Conrad  all  their  demands,  and  that  in  the  form  of  a  solemn 
treaty. 

None  of  the  panegyrists  of  Otto  have  given  us  the  points  of  this  treaty  ;  it  was  not 
for  their  or  Otto's  interest  to  say  the  truth,  since  they  have  unmistakably,  on  purpose, 
either  pei'verted  or  concealed  what  took  place.  Widukind  lets  the  remark  escape, 
^'  Otto  found  in  Saxony  the  king  he  had  almost  lost  in  Franconia  in  Mainz."  The 
monk  of  Corvey,  who,  as  court  historian,  wrote  a  history  of  Saxony,  must  have  known 
the  treaty  of  Mainz. 

All  treaties  at  that  time  were  confirmed  by  oath.  We  may  therefore  assume  with 
confidence  that  Otto  had  sworn  in  legal  forai  to  the  treaty  negotiated  by  the  arch- 
bishop between  him  and  his  relatives ;  the  crafty  prelate  and  the  politic  Conrad  would 
not  neglect  to  give  the  agreement  the  form  proper  to  a  solemn  treaty. 

From  the  position  and  the  previous  course  of  events,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  treaty  of  Mainz  contained  the  confirmation  of  Liudolf's  right  to  succeed  on  the 
throne — a  right  arising  from  the  section  by  the  German  princes  5  the  fulfilment  of  aU 
the  engagements  which  Conrad,  as  the  king's  representative,  had  made  vdth  Beren- 
gar,  and  therefore  the  restoration  of  the  Italian  Marches  which  had  been  granted  to 
Duke  Henry ;  and  the  conversion  of  King  Otto  from  his  Italian  policy  to  a  genuinely 
German  policy ;  to  attention  to  Germany  and  to  a  renunciation  of  his  dreams  about 
Italy,  his  plans  of  dominion,  his  ideas  of  subjugating  and  uniting  to  the  German  king- 
dom peoples  of  foreign  nationality  utterly  foreign  to  the  Germans. 

At  Mainz,  Otto  had  treated  with  the  leaders  of  the  German  party.     Here  he  was 

far  from  the  Italian  party  in  his  court.     Conrad  and  Liudolf  may  have  been  actuated 

by  personal  reasons  ;  but  personal  reasons  coincided  with  the  interests  of  Germany, 

and  the  Archbishop  Frederick  and  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Swabia  were,  as  events 
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proved,  the  true  representatives  of  a  Gemiaii  policy.  They  wished  to  preserve  the 
German  nation  from  the  fatal  consequences  which  could  not  but  arise  from  a  union  of 
Gei-many  and  Italy,  and  from  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  terms  which  Conrad  had 
guaranteed.  The  evil  results  of  the  treaty  of  Augsburg  were  now  actually  before 
their  eyes. 

As  soon  as  King  Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert  returned  to  Italy  from  Augsbm-g,. 
with  deep  hidignation  in  their  hearts,  they  began  to  avenge  themselves  on  those  who 
had  taken  part  against  tliem  when  the  German  king  had  defeated  him.  Berengar 
tliereby  won  new  partisans  among  the  people  who  believed  that  nothing  but  the 
defection  of  so  many  clerical  and  lay  grandees  from  Berengar  had  brought  him  into 
the  position  of  accepting  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  a  benefice  from  the  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  in  such  a  maimed  condition  that  the  two  keys  of  Italy  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  Berengar  therefore  left  unfulfilled  the  chief  point  of  the 
Aucrsbui-o;  convention — the  cession  of  the  Italian  Marches  to  the  Bavanan  duke 
Henry,  as  far  as  the  latter  had  not  occupied  them — and  soon  expelled  from  Verona 
and  Aquileia  the  Bavarian  garrisons  of  Henry. 

A  new  warlike  complication,  therefore,  threatened  from  Italy ;  and  for  what  and 
whom?  The  aggrandizement  of  Henry  by  foreign  provinces  was  not  a  German 
object  worthy  of  a  new  war  beyond  the  Alps ;  the  interests  of  the  Gennan  nation,  if 
not  the  wishes  of  Henry  and  Adelaide,  demanded  some  other  w\ay  of  keeping  up 
friendly  relations  between  Germany  and  Italy.  The  German  party  in  Otto's  king- 
dom were  right  in  thinking  that  Italy  and  Germany  ought  not  to  sei-ve  merely  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  one  man,  but  to  benefit  each  other  by  friendly  intercourse. 
At  Mainz  King  Otto  had  adopted  this  policy,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Romish 
clergy,  as  well  those  beyond  the  Alps  over  whom  King  Berengar  had  tyrannized^ 
as  of  those  on  the  Gennan  side  of  the  Alps  who  favored  Rome.  Archbishop  Fred- 
erick thus  showed  himself  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  prince  of  German  sentiments,  not  of 
Papal  proclivities ;  nevertheless  private  views  and  ambitions  were  not  quite  strange 
to  him. 

Neither  threats  nor  violence  had  been  used  by  Liudolf  and  Conrad  or  by  Frederick 
to  force  the  king  to  assent  to  their  demands.  It  is  true.  Otto  had  but  few  companions 
in  Mainz,  in  a  city  where  the  burghers,  like  the  archbishop,  Conrad,  and  Liudolf, 
were  of  German  sentiments,  and  disgusted  with  the  Itahan  fashions  of  the  court,  and 
wdth  Italian  expeditions  and  projects.  But  that  they  threatened  him  with  imprison- 
ment or  with  any  violence,  or  that  they  resorted  even  to  moral  pressure  on  the  king, 
is  nowhere  stated.  Not  till  Otto  had  left  Mainz  and  been  again  surrounded  with  the 
queen  and  her  party  and  guided  and  ruled  by  them,  not  till  he  was  in  Saxony,  was 
there  any  change  in  Otto.  Then  Adelaide  and  Henry  vied  with  each  other  in 
reproaching  the  king,  and  he  was  induced  to  declare  the  treaty  of  Mainz  as  null  from 
duress ;  the  treaty  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  keep.  Henry  and  Otto  hastened  to  arm 
themselves  against  those  whom  this  violation  of  the  convention  injured,  and  whom 
Henry  had  to  fear. 
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Widukind  praises  Otto's  conduct  in  the  terms  above  quoted.  "  He  found  in  Saxony 
the  kino-  he  had  almost  lost  in  Franconia,"  Otto  summoned  a  general  diet  of  the 
kingdom  at  Fritzlar,  in  Lower  Hesse,  on  the  Eder.  He  kept  his  Easter  at  Dortmund  ^ 
he  here  succeeded  in  detaching  from  Conrad  many  nobles  of  Lorraine,  and  thus  arous- 
ing party  strife  in  Lorraine  and  weakening  Conrad  in  his  own  country. 

Many  German  grandees  did  not  appear  at  the  diet  of  Fritzlar,  nor  did  Conrad  and 
Liudolf.  King  Otto,  surrounded  by  his  own  party,  which  formed  the  greater  part  of 
the  assembly,  again  displayed  his  passionate  temperament.  Without  having  heard 
his  son  or  his  son-in-law — without  assigning,  in  case  of  non-appearance,  a  second  or 
third  diet,  as  was  the  custom  hi  such  cases — Otto  pronounced  outlaws  and  in  contempt 
Duke  Conrad  and  Duke  Liudolf.  Otto  acted  as  though  the  treaty  of  Mainz  involved 
Use  majeste.  And  yet  nothing  had  been  done  there  against  the  king ;  merely  threats 
were  uttered  of  hostile  proceedings  against  his  brother  Henry  if  the  treaty  formed 
under  Henry's  influence  at  Augsburg  were  not  altered,  and  adapted  to  a  national 

policy. 

At  the  same  time.  Otto,  without  reserve,  declared  that  he  abided  by  his  views  on 
Italy,  and  that  he  would  severely  punish  eveiy  attempt  to  check  them.  The  romantic 
element  in  Otto's  character  was  used  for  their  own  interests  by  the  court  clergy,  the 
queen  Adelaide,  and  the  duke  Henry,  and  Otto  was  misguided  as  before.  To  be  lord 
of  Germany  and  Italy  at  the  same  time,  to  gain  the  imperial  crown,  were  ideas  by 
which  Otto  was  now  possessed ;  the  distant  Itahan  prospects  had  become  more 
alluring  as  the  enchantress  Adelaide  daily  painted  them.  She  did  not  like  the 
northern  skies  of  Saxony,  the  rough-hewn  Saxon  warriors,  and  she  hoped,  as  it  is 
proved,  hoped  with  certainty,  that  if  Otto  were  king  of  Italy  and  Roman  emperor, 
he  would  prefer  with  her  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  that  she  could  spend  long 
years  witli  him  in  Italy. 

Otto's  proceedings  at  the  diet  of  Fritzlar  caused  grief  to  many  of  the  nobles  and  to 
the  peo^ile  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  and  provoked  a  general  revolt  in  Swabia  and 
Franconia.  Otto,  by  his  decrees  at  Fritzlar,  had  committed  a  threefold  injury :  to 
old  custom,  which  forbade  to  condemn  unheard,  or  to  pronounce  sentence  of  outlawry 
without  a  thrice-repeated  summons ;  to  pride  of  race,  as  entertained  by  the  Fran- 
conians  and  Swabians ;  to  the  national  feeling,  which  struggled  against  his  un-German 
plans  and  un-German  court-life.  As  in  Franconia  and  Swabia  pride  of  race  and 
national  feeling  coincided,  the  revolt  against  the  king  was  more  general  there  and 
deeper.  The  summer  of  953  saw  the  horrors  of  civil  war  again  ragmg  in  German 
territory. 

The  dukes  whom,  unheard  and  in  violation  of  the  sworn  treaty  of  Mainz,  Otto 
pronounced  in  contempt  and  outlawed,  together  with  their  followers  who  were  out- 
lawed with  them,  had  taken  up  arms  in  self-defence.  The  Franconians  sided  with 
their  countryman  Conrad,  and  therefore  vdth  the  Swabians,  who  were  loyal  to  Luidolt. 
Mainz  was  the  head-quarters  of  tliis  opposition.  From  Mainz  Liudolf  with  his  Swa- 
bians and  Franconians  could  extend  a  hand  to  Conrad  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  at  the 
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sjme  time  await  the  royal  army  which  Otto,  accompanied  by  Adelaide  and  Henry, 
was  leading  against  him. 

It  was  well  known  that  it  had  been  Conrad  the  Red  who,  in  a  good  time  foi-  King 
Otto,  had  tamed  the  fickle  and  mutinous  nobles  of  Lorraine.  The  Lorrainers  bore  a 
grudge  for  this  against  their  tamer,  the  Franconian  Conrad.  The  higher  nobility,  pre- 
viously so  hostile,  now  became  favorable  to  the  king.  As  Conrad  had  from  the  first 
to  maintain  himself  against  the  grandees  by  the  people's  aid,  he  now  for  his  own 
interests  appealed  to  the  lower  nobility  and  the  people  ;  and  they  stood  by  him.  But 
as  Lx)rraine  was  thickly  set  with  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  as  Conrad  was  evidently 
no  favorite  of  the  princes  of  the  Church,  the  struggle  between  the  royalists  and  the 
duke  was  an  miecpial  one,  for  the  spiritual  dignitaries  and  the  high  temporal  lords 
were  richer  in  every  kind  of  resources  for  waging  war  than  the  ducal  party.  It  was, 
indeed,  these  same  lords  of  Lorraine,  in  buft-coat  or  in  suq^lice,  who  had  been  at  the 
diet  of  Fritzlar. 

Thus  Lorraine  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  bloody  civil  war,  in  which  the 
people  suffered  unspeakable  misery.  It  was  not  a  war  for  the  king  which  these 
nobles  of  Lorraine  waged,  but  a  war,  waged  under  the  king's  name,  to  take  revenge 
on  Duke  Conrad — to  trample  down  the  last  remnants  of  the  free  commons  and  of 
popular  rights,  to  make  themselves  petty  kings,  each  in  the  circle  of  his  estates. 

The  country  was  terribly  devastated.  After  an  encounter  on  the  Maas,  Duke 
Conrad  had  to  withdraw  to  Mainz.  Liudolf,  Conrad's  brother-in-law,  was  still  in  this 
strong  fortress ;  but  the  Archbishop  Frederick  had  left  the  city  when  the  troops  ot 
Liudolf  occupied  it.  In  July,  953,  King  Otto  and  his  army  sat  down  before  Mainz, 
and  besieged  his  son  and  son-in-law.  They  defended  the  city  so  well,  that  the  king 
lay  for  two  months  before  it  without  the  slightest  success  and  with  much  loss.  The 
temper  of  the  army  became  doubtful  in  the  king's  own  camp ;  men  now  uttered  what 
had  long  been  the  pubHc  opinion  of  the  majority  of  South  Germans,  "  praises  of  the 
opposite  pariy  and  their  valoi- ;  their  side  is  the  right  one  ;  they  are  free  from  blame 
for  this  civil  war ;  they  were  driven  very  unwillingly  to  take  this  burden  upon  them." 

The  discontent  in  the  royal  camp  before  Mainz,  and  the  loudly-expressed  sympathy 
of  Southern  Germany,  and  even  of  a  part  of  Northern  Germany,  for  the  king's  oppo- 
nents, must  have  been  great ;  for  the  clerical  historians  do  not  venture  to  conceal  it, 
however  unfavorable  be  the  light  in  which  it  places  their  hero  Otto.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  the  expressions  of  general  disapprobation  were  much  stronger  than  those 
reported,  which  are  indeed  strong  enough. 

The  Bavarians  especially,  who  were  under  the  command  of  Henry  before  Mainz, 
became  daily  more  difficult  to  manage.  Otto  was  in  such  distress  that  he  attempted 
to  escape  by  proposing  an  armistice  to  the  opposing  party.  The  king  concluded  it 
with  the  express  addition  that  he  would  during  the  armistice  personally  negotiate 
respecting  peace,  and  he  gave  safe  conduct  for  Conrad  and  Liudolf  to  appear  at  the 
negotiations. 

Otto  had,  besides  Henry,  a  younger  brother,  Bruno,  who  had  embraced  early  the 
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ecclesiastical  state.  He  was  of  distinguished  talent,  and  of  an  understanding  remark- 
ably precocious.  He  could  compare  with  any  of  his  age  m  learning  and  eloquence  ; 
he  was  also  a  skilful,  experienced  diplomatist,  well  versed  in  all  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  inexhaustible  power  of  work.  He  was  atfable  and  sympathizing ;  always 
accessible,  he  hstened  to  all  complaints  or  appeals  for  help,  and  presented  them  in  due 
form  and  at  the  proper  time  to  the  king.  The  latter  made  Bruno,  while  very  young, 
head  of  the  chancery  of  the  kingdom  on  account  of  his  great  qualifications  for  the 
office.  Bruno  was  bora  in  the  spring  of  925,  and  in  940— that  is,  between  his  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  years— he  became  chancellor.  Otto  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  his 
conduct  of  his  official  business  ;  Ruotger,  his  biographer  and  contemporary,  says  of 
him,  "  There  never  was  a  more  industrious  man,  yet  m  the  middle  of  business  he 
always  had  leisure." 

This  uncle  of  Liudolf  and  Conrad  w^as  very  anxious  to  effi^ct  the  reconciliation  of 
the  father  with  the  son  and  son-in-law.  In  July,  953— that  is,  during  the  course  of 
the  civil  war— Otto  had  raised  Bruno  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  as  that  see  was 
then  vacant  by  death.  He  arranged  the  conference  in  the  camp  before  Mainz,  and 
had  brought  Liudolf  and  Conrad  into  such  a  yielding  temper  toward  the  king,  that 
they  came  and  were  willing  to  submit  on  the  basis  of  then-  negotiations  with  the  king 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Mainz.  When  they  met  the  king,  they  knelt  as 
children  to  a  father  and  as  subjects  to  a  king ;  Otto  raised  them.  Both  declared, 
Conrad  as  well  as  Liudolf,  that  they  stood  on  the  treaty  of  Mainz  as  the  basis  for 
peace,  and  that  they  had  taken  the  sword  not  against  the  king,  but  against  Henr}\ 
This  speech  moved  Henry's  anger ;  the  treaty  of  Mainz  robbed  him,  forsooth,  of  his 
booty,  which  King  Berengar  had  already  in  fact  recovered.  Henry  kept  goading  on 
the  king.  Otto  was  willing  to  forgive  and  forget,  and  to  make  peace  with  his  son  and 
son-in-law,  but  they  must  give  up  the  nobles  who  had  joined  their  party.  This  both 
Conrad  and  Liudolf  indignantly  refused  to  do.  The  king's  threats,  Brano's  eloquence 
and  friendly  words,  all  the  arguments  of  the  king  and  father  and  of  the  archbishop,  had 
no  effect  on  the  steadfast  honor  of  the  two  dukes.  They  were  far  too  noble  to  aban- 
don their  friends  to  the  revenge  of  a  Henry  and  an  Adelaide,  in  order  to  gam  the 
father's  heart  and  to  recover  everything. 

The  venomous  disposition  of  Henry  broke  off  the  arrangement.  He  inveighed 
against  Liudolf  in  the  most  offensive  words.  Liudolf  made  no  reply,  but  turned  his 
back  and  prepared  to  leave  with  Conrad.  Bruno  detained  them.  He  begged  his 
nephew,  for  every  reason,  to  renew  once  more  negotiations  with  his  father.  But  as 
Bruno  could  give  no  pledge  that  Otto  would  accept  their  prehminary  conditions,  as 
the  king  himself  made  no  show  of  desiring  reconciliation,  and  as  Conrad  and  Liudolf 
knew  that,  in  the  present  case,  Adelaide  and  Henry  were  more  powerfid  than  the 
loyal-hearted  Bruno,  they  listened  indeed  to  their  uncle,  but  departed  to  continue 
the  war. 

To  a  clear-sighted  and  sagacious  man  like  Bruno,  the  tyranny  exercised  by  Adelaide 
and  Henry  over  his  brother  must  have  been  displeasing  ;  the  German  pohcy  of  Conrad 
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and  Liiidolf  must  have  seemed  to  him  the  true  policy,  and  persistence  in  the  advice 
of  Adelaide  and  Heuiy  must  have  appeared  to  him  highly  perilous  in  the  then  temper 
of  the  country  and  the  camp.  In  times  of  peace,  in  ati'au-s  of  state,  working  in  his 
office  with  his  royal  brother,  Bruno  could  persuade  ;  but  in  this  Italian  question  and 
in  the  camp,  Adelaide,  Henry,  and  the  king's  own  longings  for  power  and  splendor 
silenced  Bruno's  advice.  The  passions  of  the  two  who  had  acquired  the  art  of  employ- 
ing for  their  selfish  ends  the  weakness  of  the  king,  and  even  his  temporaiy  ebullitions 
of  anger,  conquered  on  this  occasion,  too,  the  statesmanlike  advice  and  understanding 
of  Bruno.  Yet  Bruno's  heart  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Liudolf  alone,  not  to  the 
husband  of  his  niece  Liutgard.  Otto  deprived  his  son-in-law  of  the  dukedom  of  Lor- 
raine, his  son  of  the  dukedom  of  Swabia. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  king's  camp  that  the  negotiations  had  fallen  through, 
and  how  the  king  and  Henry  had  acted,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  soldiery  expressed 
itself  loudly,  and  in  the  following  night  the  Bavarians  left  their  quarters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  over  to  Liudolf  and  Conrad.  AH  that  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria 
could  do  to  induce  them  to  return  was  in  vain.  A  body  of  troops  just  arrived  from 
Saxony  followed  their  example.  In  Saxony  itself  the  discontent  with  Otto  and  the 
foreign  party  was  increasing  ;  and  the  Markgrave  Hermann,  the  son  of  Billung,  was 
the  man  whose  energy  and  circumspection  the  king  had  to  thank  that  Saxony  too  did 
not  openly  revolt.  The  government  of  Bavaria  had  been  given  by  Duke  Henry,  when 
he  marched  to  Mainz,  to  the  Palgrave  Arnulf,  the  youngest  brother  of  Eberhard,  the 
duke  expelled  by  Otto. 

This  Arnulf,  one  of  the  house  of  the  old  tribal  dukes,  the  son  of  the  once  powerful, 
almost  independent  Duke  Arnulf  the  Bad,  now  thought  of  the  ill-fortunes  of  his  house, 
and  beheved  that  the  time  had  come  to  recover  the  ducal  dignity  which  had  been  torn 
from  his  house — ^now  when  the  nobility  and  people  of  Bavaria  were  aU  sick  of  Duke 
Henry,  the  Saxon.     He  too  deserted  to  Liudolf  and  Conrad. 

Otto  had  now  beleagured  Mainz  for  three  months  without  success.  His  army, 
already  weakened  by  these  desertions  en  masse,  was  now  melting  totally  away,  because 
the  time  of  service  had  expired,  and  he  had  to  dismiss  every  soldier  who  wished  to 
return  home.  Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  raise  the  siege.  Liudolf,  upon  this, 
advanced  immediately  with  the  Swabians  and  the  Bavarians  who  had  joined  him,  into 
the  country  of  Bavaria.  Here  the  nobh^s  and  people  joined  him  m  crowds ;  they 
adopted  the  party  of  Liudolf  and  Conrad  so  warmly  that,  as  Widukind  says,  "  sup- 
porters of  the  king  were  very  rare."  Henry  had  done  the  king  unspeakable  damage 
in  this  country.  The  Bavarians  were  opposed  to  the  king  because  they  were  opposed 
to  Henry.  The  cities  of  Bavaria  opened  their  gates  to  Liudolf,  and  before  Henry 
could  bring  any  aid,  Liudolf  had  seized  the  chief  city  Ratisbon,  where  Henry's  wife 
and  children  and  the  ducal  treasures  were.  The  duchess  fled  with  her  children  in 
such  haste  that  she  left  the  whole  treasure  ;  Liudolf  seized  the  jewels  and  the  money, 
and  divided  the  latter  among  his  partisans.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  Ratisbon  in 
September,  953. 
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The  king  and  Henry  attempted  to  recover  Bavaria  and  to  quell  the  revolt.  But 
when  Otto  came,  all  the  cities  kept  their  gates  closed.  He  encamped  before  Ratis- 
bon.  Its  walls  and  towers  were  too  strong,  and  his  force  too  weak  to  capture  it ; 
evea  the  Bavarian  bishops  could  not  be  relied  on ;  they  professed  friendship  to  both 
parties — the  king  and  his  opponents  at  the  same  time.  Otto  had  to  retui-n  "  after 
devastating  the  country." 

The  situation  of  the  kmg  became  worse  daily.  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Franconia  were 
in  arms  against  him  5  even  in  Saxony  revolt  was  spreading.  There  Otto's  old  adver- 
saries, the  Saxon  grandees  Wichmann  and  Eckbert,  were  at  the  head  of  the  movement, 
and  were  absolutely  in  armed  insurrection.  Hermann,  the  son  of  Billung,  was  sore 
pressed.  The  insurgents  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  prmces  of  the  northwestern 
Slaves,  the  brothers  Nako  and  Stoignef,  and  roused  them  to  revolt.  The  Ukers  were 
in  movement  against  the  Markgrave  Gero.  In  Lorraine  alone  the  royalist  j)arty  was 
in  the  ascendant. 

Conrad  had  marched  from  Mainz  to  Lorraine  to  recover  by  arms  the  dukedom  of 
which  the  king  had  deprived  him,  and  to  expel  the  newly-appointed  duke.  This  new 
duke  of  Lorraine  was  Bruno,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  king's  brother.  The  king 
had  made  a  priest,  a  prince  of  the  Church,  the  duke  of  a  great  German  race ;  this 
was  something  unheard  of — a  thing  which  had  been  previously  an  impossibility. 
Bruno,  however,  conducted  himself  with  such  skill  in  his  ducal  dignity,  and  obtained 
such  success  with  the  party  opposed  to  Duke  Conrad,  that  the  latter  failed  in  driving 
the  priest-duke  from  his  position. 

This  was  the  only  bright  spot  for  King  Otto ;  he  had  no  prospects  in  any  other 
quarter.  He  had  brought  himself  to  this  pass  because  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  German  kingdom — ^because  his  love  of  extended  dominion  had  deprived  him  of  the 
aifection  of  the  Germans  and  arrayed  them  against  him.  Germany  trembled  under 
his  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  year  953,  through  his  grasping  at  the  crown  of  Italy,  the 
€rown  of  Germany  was  near  slipping  from  his  head. 

The  king's  opponents  continued  to  progress.  Arnulf,  Palgrave  of  Bavaria,  con- 
quered Augsburg  and  besieged  its  bishop  in  his  castle  of  Schwab -Miinchen.  Arch- 
bishop Frederick  of  Mainz  had  thrown  himself  into  the  town  of  Breisach  in  the 
Breisgau.  This  town  was  the  place  of  arms  and  rendezvous  for  the  insurgents  on 
the  Upper  Rhine.  The  deprived  Duke  Conrad  held  the  Middle  and  Lower  Rhme. 
While  the  king's  position  was  thus  hopeless  at  home,  it  was  reduced  almost  to 
despair  by  external  dangers,  the  armed  rising  of  the  Slaves  in  the  northwest,  and 
new  inroads  of  plundering  hordes  of  Magyars  in  the  east. 

The  Wendish  tribes  adjoining  the  Saxons  may  have  had  an  understanding  with  the 
Magyars,  although  from  previous  events  there  is  some  improbability  of  it.  It  may  be 
credible  that  they  were  stirred  up  by  the  Saxons  Wichmann  and  Eckbert ;  but  these 
Slaves  had  in  their  own  oppression  sufficient  grounds  to  urge  them  to  free  themselves 
from  German  rule  at  a  time  when  the  opportunity  seemed  so  favorable.  They  could 
not  but  form  such  a  resolve  in  the  disturbed  state  of  Germany. 
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What  insult  and  ill-treatment  the  unhappy  Slaves  had  to  endure  from  their  German 
lords  and  the  taskmasters  imposed  by  them,  how  inhumanly  the  tyranny  of  the  Ger- 
man priests  and  nobles  brandished  the  scourge  over  their  subjects,  can  be  seen  from 
the  language  of  Thietmar,  the  contemporary  bishop  of  Merseburg,  who,  without 
shame  or  reserve,  says :  "  To  make  the  Wend  obedient,  one  must  give  him  hay  to 
eat  like  an  ox,  and  flog  him  like  an  ass." 

A  people  so  ill-treated  by  foreign  priests  and  soldiers  must  have  been  daily  made 
rebellious  at  heart,  and  must  have  finally  proceeded  to  overt  rebellion.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  954,  the  Slaves  in  this  quarter  w^ere  everywhere  gaining  the 
advantage,  and  at  the  same  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Magyars  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  civil  war  to  make  new  invasions  into  Germany  on  the  south. 

The  Magyars  had  renewed  their  expeditions  of  plunder,  not  in  a  mass,  but  in 
numerous  hordes,  from  time  to  time.  After  they  had  been  defeated  by  Otto  in  the 
year  937,  two  detachments  invaded  German  territory  the  next  year — one  directed 
against  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  the  other  against  Southwest  Germany.  The  latter 
body  had  swarmed  through  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Franconia,  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Worms,  laid  waste  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  the  borders  of  France,  and  in  spite  of  heavy 
loss  had  taken  off  its  booty  through  Burgundy  and  Italy.  The  other  column  which 
entered  Saxony  separated  into  several  bodies.  One  attacked  Sttderburg  in  Bruns- 
wick, was  defeated,  and,  in  the  retreat,  almost  destroyed.  Another  stormed  the  nun- 
nery of  Oberkirchen  and  slew  all  the  nuns,  and  the  German  people  recognized  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  fact  that  few  of  this  band,  stained  with  the  blood  of  these  holy 
virgins,  ever  saw  their  homes  again.  A  third  had  the  commander  of  the  expedition 
at  its  head.  This  was  led  astray  by  the  representations  of  a  cunning  Wend  who  had 
offered  himself  as  a  guide ;  it  saw  itself  suddenly  led  into  the  middle  of  the  great 
forest  of  Dromling. 

This  forest,  six  German  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  is  now  mostly 
drained  and  rendered  arable ;  the  Dromling  peasants  had  from  old  times  the  reputa- 
tion of  brave  men  and  stout  fighters,  who,  sallying  from  their  abodes,  which,  sur- 
rounded by  oaks  and  lying  in  the  fens,  were  called  ''  Horsten,"  had  been  accustomed 
to  defeat  their  enemies.  The  river  Ohre,  marshy,  unnavigable,  and  difficult  to  pass, 
flows  through  the  foi-est.  Here  the  Hungarian  chief  saw  himself  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  Saxons  and  Wends.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hungarians  perished  by 
the  sword  or  in  the  morasses,  into  which  thousands  galloped ;  the  leader  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  had  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for  his  liberty. 

Y"et  the  plunder-loving  Magyars  made  new  forays  in  942  and  943.  These  were  so 
soon  encountered  on  the  frontier  that  they  had  no  success,  thanks  to  the  improved 
arrangements  for  defence  made  by  Otto's  father.  While  the  Germans  were  at  peace 
among  themselves,  the  troops  of  the  Marches  sufficed  to  prevent  the  incursions  of 
weaker  hordes.  In  942,  the  old  Duke  Berthold  of  Bavaria  gave  a  great  defeat  to  the 
plunderers  on  the  banks  of  the  Traun  near  Wels,  in  Upper  Austria ;  and  in  944  the 
Bavarians  again  nearly  annihilated,  in  the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  with  the  help  of  tlio^ 
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natives,  the  invading  bands  of  robbers.     The  chief  of  the  Magyars,  Zoltan,  prohibited 
such  forays  for  the  future ;  and  Germany  vi^as  free  from  them  till  his  death,  which 

took  place  in  947. 

But  his  son  and  successor,  Toxis,  burned  to  avenge  their  last  defeats.  During  the- 
years  948  to  950,  Toxis  made  inroads,  and  long  and  bloody  struggles  took  place 
between  hun  and  the  w^ardens  of  the  German  Marches,  the  Carinthians,  and  the 
bordering  Alpine,  tribes.      The  Bavarians  and  their  duke  Henry  lent  their  support. 


Under  his  command  they  drove  the  Hungarians  out  of  Carinthia  and  Friuli,  and 
pursued  them  across  the  Enns  into  their  own  land.  They  were  victorious  in  two 
battles  on  Hungarian  soil,  and  Duke  Henry  twice  advanced  beyond  the  Theiss  as  far 
as  Charles  the  Great  had  done. 

The  Gennan  account  says  with  triumph  that  Henry  ravaged  Hungary  as  far  as 
the  Theiss.  Such  revenge  provoked  retaliation  from  the  sufferers.  The  internal 
condition  of  the  Gennan  empire,  weakened  by  civil  war  and  the  dissensions  in  King 
Otto's  family,  where  fotlier  and  son  were  contending,  was  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
so  doing.  In  954  an  independent  band  of  plunderers  attacked  the  southeastern 
March,  at  the  very  time  when  Germany  was  torn  in  Bavaria  and  elsewhere  by  the 
contending  parties.  The  invasion  of  the  Hungarians  put  Liudolf  in  a  peculiar 
position.  Bavaria  w^as  exhausted  by  the  civil  war.  He  was  anxious  t  drive  the 
94 
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invaders  from  Bavarian  soil ;  but  to  fight  them  and  Otto  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
neither  means  nor  force. 

It  is  quite  untme  that  King  Otto,  in  February,  954,  appeared  in  Bavaria  with  an 
army  hurriedly  raised  at  the  first  news  of  the  Magyar  invasion  to  free  Bavaria  from 
their  presence  and  protect  the  insurgent  Bavarians,  and  tliat  the  Bavarians  did  not 
venture  to  give  battle  to  him  and  his  brother  Henry.  The  army  of  Otto  and  Henry 
had  been  collected  to  oppose  Liudolf  before  the  Magyar  invasion.  Within  the  brief 
space  of  time  between  the  Hungarian  inroad  into  the  Bavarian  March  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Otto  with  his  army  in  February,  it  was  simply  impossible,  with  the  then 
means  of  communication  and  in  tlie  winter,  to  collect  an  army  in  old  Saxony  and 
appear  on  Bavarian  soil.  It  was  Liudolf  who  freed  Bavaria  from  the  Hungarians ; 
he  purchased  their  retreat  by  heavy  payments,  on  condition  not  only  of  their  quitting 
Bavaria,  but  sparing  Swabia  and  Franconia,  which  they  were  merely  to  pass  through. 
Duke  Conrad  was  then  in  Worms. 

In  March  the  Hungarians  were  on  the  Rhine,  and  Conrad,  too,  sought  to  get  rid 
as  quickly  as  possible  of  these  intruders  in  districts  where  most  of  his  private  property 
and  the  cities,  villages,  and  castles  of  his  party  lay.  He  hospitably  entertained  the 
Hungarian  chiefs,  gave  them  gold  and  silver,  and  thus  diverted  their  hostility  from 
himself  and  his  territories  to  his  adversaries  in  Lorraine,  the  Duke-Archbishop  Bruno 
and  his  party.  The  monkish  chronicle  of  the  year  954  says :  "  Conrad  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Hungarians,  and  led  them  through  Lorraine  into  the  territory  of  his  enemy 
Ragenar  and  Archbishop  Bruno."  It  has  hence  been  supposed  that  Conrad  the  Fran- 
conian  took  the  Hungarian  invaders  into  his  pay,  and  led  them  in  person  under  his 
command  against  his  foes  in  Lon-aine ;  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  horde  in 
obedience  and  under  discipline  and  to  meet  his  opponents  in  knightly  warfare,  the 
Hungarians  robbed  and  wasted  in  their  old  fashion  ;  then  shame  and  repentance  seized 
Conrad  at  sight  of  their  deeds  of  violence  and  murder  ;  hence  we  must  explain  his 
immediately  subsequent  surrender  to  the  king,  his  father-in-law. 

The  sup??osition  that  Conrad  took  this  wild  horde  into  his  pay  and  led  it  as  mer- 
cenaries against  his  enemies,  is  contradicted  by  the  direcrion  of  their  march  and  the 
quick  passage  of  the  horde.  For  the  annals  say  that  the  Hungarians,  in  separate 
squadrons,  rashed  without  halt  through  Lorraine,  and  returned  home  by  the  shortest 
road  through  France  and  Italy. 

Without  doubt,  however,  a  man  so  patriotic  as  Conrad,  whose  sagacity  his  con- 
temporaries praised,  must  have  been  struck  at  the  sight  of  the  atrocities  committed 
on  German  soil  by  these  robbers,  because  the  dissensions  in  the  royal  house  crippled 
the  arms  of  the  nation.  He  must  have  been  oppressed,  too,  with  the  tiiought  that 
tiiis  horde,  bearing  in  triumph  to  their  homes  their  plunder,  their  silver  and  their  gold, 
must  have  an  effect  in  their  homes,  the  effect  of  exciting  the  whole  of  their  people  to 
a  campaign  of  plunder  in  the  German  kingdom.  In  view  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  Christian  f^dth  and  German  nationality,  through  the  general  insurrection  of 
the  Slaves  in  the  northeast,  and  a  general  insurrection  of  the  whole  Hungarian  family 
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of  tribes  in  the  southeast,  both  rehgious  and  national  sentiment  must  have  forbidden 
a  continuation  of  the  war  by  the  Archbishop  Frederick  of  Mainz,  the  ecclesiastical 
leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  aU  Italian  plans  and  customs  and  to  everything  foreign, 
and  by  the  Duke  Conrad,  and  must  have  imposed  on  them  the  duty  of  making  peace 
with  the  king.  A  change  had  been  effected  in  public  opinion  by  the  invasion  and 
passage  of  the  Hungarian  hordes,  for  in  spite  of  the  precautions  of  Liudolf  and  Con- 
rad, Bavarians,  Swabians,  and  Franconians  suffered  from  the  undisciplined  bands,  and 
Duke  Henry  and  his  party  did  not  hesitate  to  spread  the  report  that  Liudolf  and 
Conrad  had  called  in  the  Hungarians. 

The  two  dukes  were  quite  innocent  in  this  respect.  Liudolf  was  so  successful 
against  the  royalists  in  Bavaria,  Archbishop  Frederick  and  Conrad  were  so  fuUy  the 
masters  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Rhine  at  the  close  of  the  year  953,  that  they  had 
no  need  of  Hungarian  allies,  for  such  an  alliance  would  bring  only  perplexity,  dis- 
tress, and  shame,  and  so  transform  their  universally  favorable  position  hito  a  most 
unfavorable  one.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  members  of  the  old  Bavarian  ftimily 
which  had  been  deprived  of  the  ducal  dignity.  Previous  events  have  shown  that  a 
close  connection  existed  between  this  family  and  the  Magyar  princes.  The  Palgrave 
Arnulf,  his  son  Berthold,  and  Amulf's  cousin  Ceroid,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  were 
suspected  by  King  Otto  of  having  an  understanding  with  the  Magyars ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Archbishop  Ceroid  was  only  an  enemy  of  Henry,  was  calumniated  by  him, 
and  became  afterwards  a  victim  of  his  calumnies  and  hate. 

King  Otto  and  his  brother  Henry  were  far  from  making  any  attempt  with  their 
assembled  army  to  attack  the  Hungarians  in  Bavaria,  or  pursue  them  when  retreating. 
Oreat  as  the  king's  army  was,  their  attack  was  intended  merely  for  Liudolf,  merely 
for  the  Bavarian  capital  of  Ratisbon.  Duke  Henry  wished  to  recover  this  his  ducal 
residence,  and  with  it  Bavaria. 

The  calumny,  disseminated  by  Henry  and  his  party,  that  Liudolf  and  Conrad  had 
invited  the  Hungarians,  cannot  have  remained  without  influence  on  the  change  of 
pubUc  opinion  m  their  disfavor,  since  it  proceeded  from  the  circle  nearest  the  king, 
and  was  propagated  by  the  clergy  favorable  to  the  king.  But  perhaps  the  sufferings 
of  the  districts  visited  by  the  devastating  hordes  had  more  effect,  as  well  as  clearer 
views  of  the  danger  to  the  country  and  rehgion  if  the  Hungarians  should  invade  the 
country  in  force  during  the  civil  war.  But  the  deepest  impression  on  the  heart  and 
resolution  of  Conrad  must  have  been  made  by  the  death  of  his  young  wife,  the  kmg's 
daughter  Liutgard,  who  had  died  in  these  days  of  conflict.  May  it  not  have  been 
the  last  wish  of  the  expiring  princess  that  Conrad  should  make  peace  with  her 
father  ?  Conrad  and  the  archbishop  entered  mto  negotiations  with  the  king  for  an 
ai-misrice,  and  Liudolf  also  joined  them.  The  truce  was  to  last  till  the  15tli  of  June, 
954,  and  a  diet  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  at  Langenzenn,  to  the  west  of  Niirnberg,  was 
to  treat  respecting  reconcihation  and  peace.  Conrad  was  reconciled  to  Otto  before 
the  expiration  of  the  armistice ;  Archbishop  Frederick  followed  his  example. 

Between  Liudolf  and  his  father  peace  and  reconciliation  would  have  been  eftected 
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at  the  diet  of  Langenzenn,  had  not  Duke  Henry  mtervened  as  the  evil  genius  and 
provoked  Liudolf  by  his  venomous  speeches,  especially  by  his  accusation  that  Liudolf 
had  traitorously  hired  the  Hungarians  and  prepared  a  way  for  their  invasion  of  the 
kingdom.  Liudolf  replied,  retorting  the  cliarge  against  Duke  Henry  :  "  It  was  against 
me  that  the  Hungarians  were  hired ;  I  confess  I  induced  them  to  spare  me  and  my 
subjects.  If  I  am  to  blame,  the  whole  people  know  that  I  did  so  only  because  the 
direst  need  urged  me." 

Archbishop  Fredeiick  asserted  he  had  never  committed  any  hostile  act  against  the 
king ;  he  had  avoided  him  tiom  fear  of  being  falsely  accused.  The  king  demanded 
merely  his  promise  under  oath  to  support  the  restoration  of  peace  and  concord.  The 
archbishop  on  this  took  the  oath,  and  w^as  received  into  favor.  Conrad  was  already 
at  the  king's  side.  Frederick  and  Conrad  urged  Liudolf  to  make  his  peace  with  his 
father  and  king.  But  the  poisonous  calumnies  of  his  uncle  Henry  had  too  deeply 
wounded  and  excited  the  passionate  prince ;  he  saw  what  power  his  uncle  still  had 
over  his  father,  and  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  king- 
while  this  brother  and  the  second  wife  mfluenced  him.  In  the  night  after  the  recon- 
cihation  of  Conrad  and  Fredenck  with  the  king,  he  fled,  darkling  and  in  secret,  from 
the  diet,  fiUed  with  anger  and  in  spite  of  his  friends,  giving  no  ear  to  the  advice  of 
Conrad  or  the  archbishop. 

He  was  determined  to  continue  the  struggle  5  but  the  guilt  of  the  continuation  of 
the  unnatural  war  between  father  and  son  lies  heavy  on  the  malicious  uncle  Henry. 
Liudolf  took  the  direction  of  Ratisbon.  The  king  followed  with  his  army.  Near  the 
fortress  of  Horsadal,  the  present  Market  RostaU  in  Franconia,  three  leagues  from 
Niiraberg,  in  the  modern  jurisdiction  of  Cadolzburg,  the  father  and  son  fought  a 
pitched  battle  till  the  approach  of  night  ended  the  conflict.  "A  harder -stricken 
field  had  no  man  seen  before ;  many  slain  there  were  on  both  sides,  and  stiU  more 
wounded."  Yet  this  battle  was  not  decisive.  The  struggle  soon  raged  around  Ratis- 
bon, which  the  king  besieged.  In  the  city  was  the  Palgrave  Arnulf,  Liudolf's  con- 
federate, wlio  remained  firm,  as  Liudolf  stood  firm  by  him.  Even  tlie  population  of 
the  city  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Bavarians  remained  faithful  to  him ;  they  were 
loyal  to  the  son  of  their  old  tribal  dukes,  against  the  duke  Henry  whom  the  king  had 
thrust  on  them. 

The  fortifications  of  Ratisbon  were  too  strong  for  the  siege-trains  of  the  day ;  the 
archers  on  the  walls  did  much  damage  to  the  royal  army.  After  a  siege  of  several 
weeks,  famine  began  to  press  heavily  on  the  city.  The  Palgrave  Ai-nulf  devised  a 
stratagem  to  succor  the  city.  A  poi-tion  of  the  ganison  was  to  make  a  sally  from  the 
Westgate  on  the  royal  camp;  while  the  royalists  were  hand-to-hand  vdth  them, 
another  portion  of  the  garrison  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Eastgate  was  to  land  and 
surprise  the  neglected  camp.  But  the  boats  put  off  too  soon,  and  the  troops  came  too 
soon  to  the  camp.  The  whole  royal  army  was  still  there ;  all  who  did  not  at  once 
reach  the  boats  were  cut  down  by  the  royalists  or  driven  into  the  Danube.  The 
cavalry  from  the  Westgate,  being  too  late,  were  also  blood'ly  d.'fjat^d,  and  at  the 
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same  time  the  Duke  Henry  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  cattle  of  the  citizens,  which 
were  pasturing  on  the  island  between  the  Regen  and  the  Danube.  Hence  the  famine 
grew  worse  in  the  city,  which  had  now  been  beleaguered  for  seven  weeks. 

Liudolf  left  the  town  to  treat  for  terms  of  peace  with  his  father.  Unconditional 
submission  was  required.  This  Liudolf  refused,  and  returned  from  the  royal  camp  to 
tlie  city  to  resume  the  conflict.  A  new  sally  from  the  Eastgate  was  hazarded.  The 
Palo-rave  Arnulf  and  Liudolf  w^ere  the  leaders.  They  attacked  the  Markgrave  Gero. 
The  murderous  combat  endured  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  m  the 
evening,  and  at  night  Liudolf  retired  unconquered.  But  the  Palgrave  was  not  with 
the  returning  troops.  He  was  missing  for  two  days.  A  poor  woman  whom  hunger 
had  driven  from  the  city,  and  who  was  prowling  on  the  battlefield,  discovered  jiis 
corpse  among  the  dead.     He  lay,  stript  of  his  arms,  shot  through  by  an  arrow. 


When  the  woman  bore  the  tidings  to  the  city,  they  were  heavy  news  to  the 
besieged.  They  had  now  lost  the  most  experienced  soldier  of  their  defenders.  To 
reheve  the  fortress,  Liudolf  evacuated  the  new  town,  left  only  the  necessary  garrison 
in  the  old  town,  and  marched  with  his  men  to  the  army  which  his  friends  had  assem- 
bled on  the  Iller,  on  the  borders  of  KSwabia  and  Bavaria.  Liudolf  had,  by  the  king's 
sentence,  been  deprived  of  his  dukedom  of  Swabia,  all  his  allies  were  outlawed,  and 
therefore  resolved  for  the  worst.  After  Liudolf's  departure,  the  king  followed  him. 
He  gave  up  the  hope  of  compelling  Ratisbon  to  sun-ender.  Duke  Henry  occupied 
the  new  town. 

The  royal  army  came  up  with  Liudolf's  near  Illertissen  above  Ulm.  One  army 
was  on  this,  the  other  on  that  side  of  the  Iller.  Here  Liudolf  was  on  sure  ground- 
good  old  Swabian  ground— and  the  stout  men  of  this  district  stood  by  him.  Loved  for 
his  personal  qualities,  he  possessed  in  his  wife  Ida,  the  daughter  of  the  Swabian  duke 
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HermariTij  other  ties  which  bound  to  him  the  greater  and  lesser  vassals,  and  the  free- 
men, who  wei's  still  numerous  in  this  quarter.  Like  the  Bavarians,  the  Swabians 
were  faithful  to  the  death.  The  next  morning  was  to  open  the  murderous  strife 
between  father  and  son. 

Then  appeared  two  pious  men,  two  Swabians,  in  Liudolf's  camp — one  a  popular 
saint,  Bishop  Ulrich  of  Augsburg,  the  other  a  man  esteemed  by  high  and  low.  Bishop 
Heribert  of  Chur.  They  had  gained  already  the  father's  heart  for  their  mission  as 
mediators  of  peace ;  they  now  came  to  win  the  son's.  Liudolf  listened  to  them ;  he 
declared  himself  ready  for  submission  on  the  conditions  which  tlie  intermediators 
brought.  An  armistice  was  agreed  upon  till  the  next  diet  to  be  held  at  Fritzlar, 
where  the  quarrel  was  to  be  peaceably  arranged.  Both  armies  retired  without 
coming  to  blows. 

It  was  now  autumn  ;  only  in  Bavaria  did  the  revolt  still  flicker ;  for  Berthold 
(Perchtolf),   the   son  of  the  Palgrave   slain  at   Regensburg,   had   not  accepted  the 


armistice;  otherwise  all  was  peace  in  German  territory,  and  King  Otto  had  gone 
to  Thuringia  to  enjoy  tlie  hunting  there  in  the  days  of  autumn.  As  the  king  one 
day  follows  the  track  of  the  deer,  there  is  a  rusthng  in  the  bushes,  and  barefoot, 
with  streaming  eyes,  lay  his  son  before  his  feet. 

This  was  perhaps  the  work  of  Bruno,  the  good  uncle,  who  had  great  influence  on 
the  youth.  Here  in  the  forest,  the  son  met  the  father  without  the  society  of  the 
stepmother  and  the  evil  Henry,  and  Otto,  the  man  of  momentary  impulses,  raised 
his  son,  embraced  and  kissed  him  with  tears ;  the  few  attendants  of  the  king,  the 
rude  soldiers,  wept  in  company  w^hen  they  saw  how  the  hearts  of  the  father  and  the 
son  had  opened  to  each  other.  The  son,  to  whom  the  father  forgave  everything, 
promised  that  he  would  acquiesce  in  whatever  sentence  the  father  pronounced. 

Liudolf,  whom  Arnulf's  death  had  left  without  an  experienced  supporter,  thus 
followed  the  example  of  his  brother-in-law  Conrad;  perhaps,  too,  a  new  recom- 
mendation of  the  aged  Archbishop  Frederick  of  Mainz,  who  was  now  lying  sick, 
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and  died  on  the  24th  of  October,  954,  soon  after  the  reconciliation  of  the  father 

and  son. 

In  December,  954,  the  king  held  the  diet,  not  at  Fritzlar,  but  at  Arastadt  in 
Thuringia.  Here  the  long  quarrel  was  ended  by  a  formal  sentence  of  the  empire. 
Here,  in  presence  of  the  assembly,  Conrad  and  Liudolf  solemnly  declared  their  sub- 
mission to  the  king,  in  the  temis  in  which  they  had  previously  done  so  in  private,  and 
surrendered  to  the  king  Mainz,  Breisach,  and  all  the  strong  places  which  were  still 
occupied  by  their  soldiers,  and  which  were  not  their  own.  The  king  did  not,  indeed, 
restore  the  dukedom  of  Lorraine  to  his  son-in-law  ;  he  coidd  not  do  so  without 
depriving  his  brother  Bruno  of  it,  to  whom  it  had  been  solemnly  given ;  he  could 
not  do  so,  because  Conrad's  return  to  Lorraine  would  only  have  awakened  new 
troubles  and  strife. 

Nor  did  the  king  restore  the  dukedom  of  Swabia  to  his  son  Liudolf,  from  whom  he 
had  taken  it  during  the  struggle  ;  nor  did  he  invest  either  of  them  again  with  the 
other  fiefs  which  he  had  taken  from  them  and  at  once  granted  to  his  own  followers, 
from  whom  he  could  not  resume  them  without  ingratitude.  But  the  large  private 
estates  which  Conrad  and  Liudolf  possessed  in  Swabia  and  Franconia,  with  the  title 
of  duke,  remained  to  the  king's  son-in-law  and  son.  This  was  only  a  beginning;  the 
dignity  of  the  head  of  the  kingdom  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  demanded  this 
atonement,  which  was  light  enough.  The  two  deprived  dukes  had  already,  according 
to  promise,  a  prospect  of  compensation.  To  Liudolf,  the  king  promised,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  dukedom  of  Swabia,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  command  of  an 
army  to  deprive  the  faithless  Berengar.  That  a  no  less  biilhant  compensation  was 
held  out  to  the  son-in-law — perhaps  a  dukedom  in  the  East  March — is  clear,  and  is 
proved  by  later  events. 

Conrad,  the  Archbishop  Frederick,  and  Liudolf,  had  bargained  for  their  friends 
when  they  made  their  peace  w^th  the  king.  They  remained  uninjured.  Only 
Berthold,  Amulf's  son,  and  his  house  lost  the  dignity  of  Palgrave,  which  was 
granted  afterwards  to  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Chiemgau  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
between  the  Inn  and  the  Salza.  All  the  private  estates  were  left  to  the  heirs ;.  only 
the  fiefs  were  taken  from  him  and  them.  He  himself  was  banished  from  the  realm ; 
he  had  not  submitted  to  the  king  after  Liudolf's  reconcihation.  The  king  regarded 
as  the  chief  criminals  the  Palgrave  Arnulf,  who  was  dead,  and  his  cousin  Ceroid, 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg.     Ceroid  had  to  pay  for  all  by  the  loss  of  his  eyesight. 

The  dukedom  of  Lorraine  remained  with  Bruno  ;  Hemy  remained  duke  in  Bavaria : 
the  dukedom  of  Franconia  was  not  filled  up  ;  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz,  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  position  in  Franconia  and  all  Cermany,  was  given  by  King  Otto  to  his 
natural  son  William.  The  important  dukedom  of  Swabia  was  bestowed  on  Bur- 
chard  II.,  a  stepson  of  the  previous  duke  of  the  same  name.  Tliis  Burchard  II.  was 
an  uncle  of  the  Italian  queen  Adelaide. 

Although  this  new  duke  was  already  in  years,  the  king  gave  him  a  bride  from  the 
royal  family.     The  king's  niece  Hedwig,  still  very  young,  but  then  as  celebrated  for 
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her  beauty  as  she  became  famous  for  her  talents  and  scientific  pursuits,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria,  was  married  to  him  with  great  splendor. 
There  was  a  hope  that  the  very  wealthy  Burchard  woidd  die  childless,  and  that  then 
all  his  property  would  fall  to  the  royal  famdy  of  Saxony ;  and  this  calculation  w^as 
fidfilled.  Bishop  Ulrich  of  Augsburg,  the  accomplished  diplomatist,  the  man  of 
courage  and  experience  in  war,  the  truly  noble  Christian  priest,  the  first  of  the 
Germans  whom  the  court  of  Rome  enrolled  among  the  saints,  was  a  nephew  of  the 
Swabian  duke  Burchard  I.,  therefore  a  near  connection  of  the  new  Swabian  duke  and 
bridegroom.  Ulrich  himself  was  of  the  old  and  wealthy  house  of  the  counts  of  Dil- 
lingen. 

All  the  German  princes  were  again  united  at  this  marriage-feast ;  only  Liudolf,  the 
king's  son,  was  absent.     His  temper  kept  him  aloof. 


The  king,  however,  was  foil  of  joy  at  this  time,  especially  when  Bishop  Michael 
entertained  hmi  in  the  convent  of  St.  Emeran  at  Ratisbon,  when  the  old  town  had 
surrendered  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  king  was  of  good  cheer  during  the 
bani[uet.  "Now,"  cried  he,  gayly,  "we  have  eaten  his  bread,  we  will  sing  hun  a 
song  and  take  one  cup  more  in  honor  of  St.  Emeran  !  "  "  My  belly  is  full,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  guests ;  "  there's  no  room  there  for  St.  Emeran."  The  di'unken  trooper 
was  leaning  against  the  wall.  The  legend  adds:  "As  soon  as  these  words  had  died 
on  the  lips  of  this  blasphemer,  he  fell,  as  though  a  hand  had  given  him  a  blow,  into 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  lay  dead."  King  Otto,  who  saw  herein  not  the  natural 
effect  of  a  rush  of  blood,  but,  according  to  the  belief  of  his  time,  the  working  of  a 
superhuman  hand,  left,  in  deepest  emotion,  the  hall,  hurried  to  the  church,  ordered  all 
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the  bells  to  ring,  and  knelt  wliile  the  litauy  was  sung.  From  Ratisbon  he  proceeded 
to  Saxony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  955,  the  Slaves  in  the  northeast  of  the  empire  were 
in  full  tide  of  victory  over  Otto's  generals,  and  supported  by  the  ever-insurgent  Counts 
Wichmann  and  Eckbert.  While  the  Markgrave  Gero  was  with  the  king  in  Bavaria, 
ill  the  war  with  Liudolf  and  Arnulf,  the  Slaves  had  made  great  advances  into  liis 
3Iarch.  As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  Otto  commenced  his  pre-ari'anged  campaign 
against  the  Slaves.  On  the  march,  a  messenger  from  Henry  met  him.  Henry  sent 
word  that  the  Hungarians  had  invaded  Bavaria  in  unheard-of  strength,  and  that  he, 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  sick  at  Ratisbon. 

The  arrival  in  their  homes  of  that  Magyar  horde  which,  in  previous  years,  had 
ravaged  Germany  and  Italy  and  carried  oft'  their  booty  in  silver  and  gold,  had  excited 
in  Hungary  great  desires  for  a  similar  plundering  inroad.  The  chief  of  the  Hmiga- 
rians,  Toxis,  not  trusting  to  the  news  of  the  I'eturning  adventurers,  sent  out  some  of 
his  confidential  followers,  under  the  pretence  of  a  friendly  embassy  to  Otto,  to  spy 
out  the  situation  of  the  German  empire,  the  relations  of  the  princes  to  the  king,  and 
the  strength  of  the  armies  of  both  parties.  Peace  had  not  yet  been  established  in 
Germany.  It  is  very  likely  tliat  the  outlawed  Berthold,  tlie  son  of  the  Palgrave 
Arnidf,  had  gone  to  the  Hungarians,  and  that  he  had,  after  the  fashion  of  political 
exiles,  taken  a  false  view,  and  therefore  made  false  representations  of  the  opinions  of 
Germany. 

The  Magyar  envoys  actually  appeared  at  King  Otto's  head-quarters,  in  the  form 
of  an  embassy  to  pay  respect  to  the  king  of  Gennany,  with  a  view  to  introducing 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  powers.  These  ambassadors  and  their  i  jports  of 
the  German  empire  agi'ee  well  enough  with  the  advent  of  Berthold — probably  in  their 
train — to  the  Hungarian  camp.  The  reports  of  both  decided  Toxis.  On  the  instant 
an  Hungarian  army  was  set  in  motion,  and  when,  in  the  spring  of  955,  it  advanced 
along  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  it  seemed  to  the  spectators  as  if  the  whole  Hun- 
garian nation  had  left  their  abodes  to  swallow  up  Germany.  No  one,  they  said,  had 
ever  during  his  life  seen  such  an  immense  army,  and  the  Hungarians  themselves 
boasted  that  their  horses  would  drink  up  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  trample  the  cities 
to  ruins  under  their  hoofs ;  nothing  could  conquer  them,  unless  the  earth  open  and 
swallow  them  up,  or  the  heaven  fall  upon  them. 

The  lowest  computation  makes  tlieir  number  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
armed  men.  That  Toxis  was  with  the  araiy,  as  the  Gennans  assumed,  is  not  proved, 
and  is  for  many  reasons  improbable. 

It  is  sad  to  learn  that  among  the  Hungarians  afterwards  taken  prisoners,  the 
Bavarian  count  Werner,  a  brother  of  Arnulf's,  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Hungarians.  That  the  high-chief  of  the  Magyars  was  not  with  the  army  is 
argued  by  the  fact  that  these  Hungarian  detachments  attacked,  in  the  guise  of  rob- 
bers, the  East  Marches  of  Geraiany  and  Bavaria — that  is,  the  lands  of  those  who,  like 
Arnulf,  in  by-gone  times,  and  Berthold,  Werner,  and  others  then,  were  either  guests 
95 
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or  allies  of  the  Hungarians,  and  ravaged  more  terribly  than  ever— plundering,  mur- 
derinif,  burning.  Never  before  had  sucli  cruelty  been  perpetrated.  It  was  not  an 
invasion  of  one  kingdom  by  another.  They  were  still,  as  belbre,  only  in  greater  force 
and  nmnber,  robber  bands  under  separate  adventurers,  to  whom  Toxis,  the  higli-cliief^ 
had  given  pennission  to  foray,  and  whom  the  king's  brother  Henry  publicly  styled 
"  mercenaries  of  tlie  rebeUious  tiimily  of  the  Palgrave  Araulf "  Tliis  proves  that  it 
was  not  a  war  of  the  king  of  the  Hungarians  against  the  king  of  the  Geraians,  as  the 
Gei-man  court  regarded  it. 

The  histories  compiled  by  the  Geiman  monks  have,  in  this  year,  many  gaps,  and 
say  nothing  of  important  points,  evidently  because  the  story  would  be  derogatory  to 
King  Otto,  whom  tliey  sought  to  glorify.  The  histories  say  that  the  hn-oad  of  the 
Hungarians  into  Bavaria  took  place  in  the  first  months  of  tlie  year  955,  and  that  the 
entrance  of  King  Otto  into  Swabian  territory— for  Augsburg  then  belonged  to  the 
duchy  of  Swabia— took  place  in  the  second  week  of  August.  Thus  at  least  four 
months  passed  before  the  king  of  the  Germans  advanced  from  Saxony  against  the 
Hungarians,  and  during  tliis  long  time— from  the  beginning  of  spring  till  the  end  of 
summer— the  southeastern  and  a  portion  of  the  west  districts  of  Geraiany  were  com- 
pletely abandoned  to  the  plundering  Magyars.  This  gap  in  Otto's  life  German  history 
has  overlooked.     YSHiat  was  he  doing  during  this  long  time  1 

He  had  his  hands  full  in  Saxony.  His  delay  of  nearly  five  months  proves  that  the 
revolt  of  his  enemies  in  Saxony  had  much  extended  in  the  spring  of  955,  and  that  this 
revolt,  with  the  Saxon  nobles  Wichmann  and  Eckbert  at  its  head,  was  not  merely 
connected  wdth  the  uprising  of  the  Wends,  but  hkewise  with  the  family  of  the  Bava- 
rian palgrave  Amulf  and  the  inroad  of  the  Hungarians.  That  the  distress  of  King 
Otto  in  Saxony,  from  domestic  opponents  and  the  Slavonic  princes  Nako  and  Stoignef, 
was  very  great,  is  shown  by  the  long  absence  of  the  king,  in  spite  of  the  urgent 
appeals  for  help  echoing  from  ravaged  South  Gennany. 

As  on  this  occasion  no  German  duke  purchased  the  sparing  of  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  Franconia,  the  Magyars  remained  in  the  South  German  territory,  and  lived  at  free 
quarters  on  the  people.  For  the  clerical  and  lay  lords  had  taken  refuge  with  their 
property  in  the  strong  places.  The  common  people  of  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  Carniola, 
who  were  subject  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  people  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Franconia, 
excepting  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortified  places,  were  left  abandoned  without  defence. 
For  them,  the  Gennan  empu-e  miglit  have  had  no  head,  the  Gennan  peoples  might  not 
have  been  a  nation.  King  Otto's  dreams  of  the  splendor  of  the  crown  of  Italy  and 
the  Roman  empire,  the  Italian  wife  and  her  friend  his  brother  Heniy,  who,  at  the 
approacli  of  the  Hungarians,  had  shut  himself  up  in  Ratisbon  and  reported  himself 
sick,  had  brought  Germany,  south  and  north,  to  this  pass.  The  long  and  cruel  civil 
war  had  cost  many  lives,  and  the  inhuman  system  practised  with  I'eg-ard  to  the  Slaves 
had  likewise  cost  much  blood.  If  the  Hungarians  had  not  appeared  willing  to  stay  in 
South  Germany  till  they  liad  eaten  it  up,  their  hordes  could  have  overrun  and  plun- 
dered the  whole  German  em])ire. 
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If  the  foresight  of  Conrad  and  Lindolf  had  not  with  difficulty  got  rid  of  previous 
Hungarian  invasions,  these  countries  of  southeastern  Germany  wouhl  not  have  been 
now  in  a  position  to  support  (;ven  for  a  month  the  Hungarian  army,  man  and  horse, 
and  the  burden  must  have  been  transferred  to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  For  better 
support,  the  Hungarians  had  divided  into  three  detachments  as  soon  as  they  reached 
Bavaria  proper.  One  corps  remained  in  Bavaria ;  a  second  spread  over  adjacent 
Swabia,  and  had  its  head-quarters  on  the  Lechfield  near  Augsbni-g ;  a  third  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Saxony  towards  the  Upper  Rliine.  The  latter  body  was  encamped 
between  the  lower  Neckar  and  the  Black  Forest  of  Baden,  w^hen  at  last  King  Otto 
entered  South  Germany.  These  districts  belonged,  then  as  now,  to  the  most  wealthy 
and  fertile  parts  of  Germany. 

The  corps  on  the  Lechfield  seems,  before  it  approached  Angsburg,  to  have  ravaged 
the  rich  regions  of  Upper  Bavaria,  Upper  Swabia,  and  the  Baden  lake-circle,  and  had, 
probably,  spread  from  Augsburg  over  the  Ries  and  other  districts  of  Franconia.  The 
Lechfield  is  the  name  of  the  beautifid  plain  of  ten  leagues  near  the  city  of  Augsburg 
towards  Miinicli.  The  Lech  flows  through  it,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube  which  rises. 
in  the  Vorarlberg  and  enters  modern  Bavaria  from  the  Algauer  Alp  above  Fassec. 

The  city  of  Augsburg  and  St.  Ulrich  did  not  check  the  com-se  of  the  Magyars. 
Ulrich  had  bravely  and  skilfully  defended  the  town,  but  only  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Augsburg  was  then  a  small  city,  anything  but  "great  and  populous."  It  had  been  so 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  it  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  devastation  of  the 
"  Great  Migrations."  At  the  same  time  it  was  insufficiently  fortified;  it  had  only  low 
w^alls,  and  not  a  single  tower. 

But  long  before  the  Hungarians  drew  nigh  to  his  city.  Bishop  Ulrich  had  set  the 
inhabitants  to  work  to  erect  ramparts  and  towers,  and  prepare  for  a  defence  in  case 
the  enemy  should  attack  the  town.  He  had,  in  his  youth,  thirty  years  before,  pro- 
tected Augsburg  from  an  assault  of  Hungarians.  When  the  enemy  came  in  sight, 
he  now^  encouraged  the  inhabitants,  and  vdth  a  picked  body  of  courageous  soldiery 
undertook  to  conduct  the  defence.  The  women  were  ordered  to  assemble  for  prayer 
in  the  churches  •  all  the  little  children  in  the  town  were  collected  and  brought  to  the 
cathedral.  He  ordained  processions  of  married  and  single  women  and  children  with 
crosses  through  the  town ;  they  were  seen  kneehng  in  the  streets  and  beseeching 
Heaven  for  deliverance  wdth  sighs  and  tears.  The  bishop  was  present  on  the  ram- 
parts night  and  day  -,  he  occupied  and  guarded  tlie  dangerous  posts.  When  the  Hun- 
garians attacked  one  of  the  gates,  he  arranged  the  defence  within,  and  then  made  a 
sally  with  a  band  of  brave  soldiers.  He  was  in  episcopal  dress  in  the  thickest  fight^ 
and  "no  evil  happened  to  him,  although  stones  and  darts  rained  all  round."  As  a 
Hungarian  leader  fell  in  this  attack,  the  enemies  withdrew  bearing  off  the  body  of  the 
fallen  leader  with  loud  laments.  This  increased  the  confidence  of  the  citizens.  The 
attack  had  been  only  that  of  a  division ;  so  much  the  more  was  the  attack  of  the 
whole  body  to  be  expected  on  the  next  day. 

At  daybreak  the  bishop  fortifies  his  men  with  divine  service  and  the  holy  com- 
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iiiunion,  and  soon  the  Hungarians  advance  to  the  assault.  They  drive  their  prisoners 
up  to  the  walls,  and  then  they  themselves  rusli  on.  The  prisoners,  who  had  been 
flogged  on  before  them,  fall ;  the  heathen  stormers  are  hurled  down  by  the  Christians ; 
the  retreating  troops  are  violently  urged  forward  again  by  their  leaders,  but  in  vain  ; 
the  defence  is  as  circumspect  as  bi-ave.  The  spectacle  elevates  the  courage  of  the 
besieged.  A  trumpet  sounds,  and  suddenly  the  stormers  withdraw  and  retire  to  their 
camp.  It  was  afterwards  reported  that  a  message  had  come  from  Berthold  to  the 
Magyar  head-quarters  reporting  the  approach  of  the  German  king.  In  the  night  of 
the  8th  and  9th  of  August  the  army  of  relief  mider  Otto  reached  the  territory  of  Augs- 
burg. On  this  intelligence  the  Hmigarians  relinquished  the  siege  of  Augsburg,  and 
lit  fire-signals  to  recall  then*  plundering  bands. 

Otto  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  greatest  part  of  his  Saxon  troops  in  the 
north,  and  the  army  now  with  him  in  the  south  consisted  chiefly  of  Bavarians,  Fran- 
conians,  Swabians,  and  Bohemians.  The  Lorrainers  had  not  come  up  when  he  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Lech.  When,  in  the  dawn  of  the  9th  of  August,  he 
saw  the  swarms  of  enemies  on  the  wide  plain,  he  was  awe-struck,  and  said  that  if 
God  did  not  smite  this  unnumbered  host,  the  human  powers  at  his  disposal  could  do 
nothing.  Besides  the  fully-armed  troops,  tlie  Hungarians  had  an  innnense  train  of 
camp-followers.  In  number,  the  German  army  was  incomparably  weaker.  Tlie 
king,  on  this  account,  wished  to  delay  the  pitched  battle  as  long  as  possible.  For  if 
the  aimy  he  had  with  him  was  beaten,  he  had  no  secood  one  to  replace  it.  More- 
over, Conrad  the  Red  and  his  Franconians  from  over  the  Rhine  had  not  yet  appeared. 

As  this  warrior  came  up  in  good  time,  and  brought,  in  addition  to  his  military  skiU 
and  courage,  a  splendid  body  of  cavalry,  the  spirits  of  the'araiy  rose.  All  the  king- 
dom acknowledged  Conrad  as  the  first  soldier  of  the  day.  Many  expected  from  him 
prodigies  of  valor,  because  they  believed  that,  if  he  were  victorious,  he  would  recover 
his  dukedom.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  case  of  victory  a  dukedom  awaited  him — 
not  that  of  Lorraine,  but  of  Franconia. 

With  the  arrival  of  Conrad  the  opinion  arose  that  the  battle  need  not  be  longer 
delayed.  It  was  decided  in  Otto's  council  of  war  to  keep  in  the  thickets  and  on  the 
hei"-hts,  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  shower  of  the  enemies'  arrows ;  to  advance  with  the 
greatest  caution  on  the  plain  where  the  Hungarians  were  assembled.  A  general  fast 
for  the  sins  of  the  army  was  ordered,  sacred  relics  were  borne  round  the  camp,  and 
each  soldier  sanctified  himself  by  the  strictest  propriety  of  conduct  for  the  holy  w^ar. 
Bishop  Ulrich  came  from  Augsburg  and  joined  the  army  with  his  fighting  men.  The 
king  and  the  princes  received  the  Holy  Communion  from  his  hands — a  dedication 
to  victory  or  death.  All  exchanged  the  kiss  of  peace,  all  vowed  to  forget  previous 
quarrels  and  to  be  true  to  each  other  in  the  conflict.  They  must  be  ready,  it  was 
announced,  for  battle  on  the  following  day. 

The  king  divided  his  araiy  into  eight  divisions ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  con- 
sisted of  Bavarians,  Carinthians,  Styrians,  and  Carniolans.  These  formed  the  advance, 
because  they  were  most  versed  in  the  Hungarian  style  of  fighting.     As  Duke  Henry 
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lay  sick,  Eberhard  of  Sempt  and  Eber&berg  commanded  in  liis  stead.  The  fourth 
battalion  consisted  of  Franconians  fi'om  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  led  by  Coni-ad,  their 
most  renowned  general.  In  the  fifth  battalion,  the  strongest  in  numbers,  Otto  stood 
surrounded  by  his  bravest  knights.  This  battalion  was  composed  of  picked  men  from 
the  whole  army,  the  Saxons  forming  oidy  a  small  portion.  Above  it  floated  the 
banner  with  the  figure  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  The  sixth  and  seventh  divisions 
were  formed  of  Swabians,  led  by  their  new  duke  Burchard.  The  rear-guard,  the 
eiglith  battalion,  to  which  the  wagon-train  and  baggage  were  confided,  consisted  of 
Bohemians,  under  their  duke  Boleslaw,  a  thousand  chosen  knights. 

The  10th  of  August,  the  day  of  St.  Lawrence,  dawned.  The  Geraians  advanced 
on  the  Lechfield  in  the  above  order,  marching  with  precaution  by  by-roads  tow^ards 
the  woods  and  heights.  But  it  turned  out  difierently  to  what  Otto's  council  of  war 
had  expected.  When  the  Hungarians  saw  the  Germans  in  motiorf,  they  ordered  their 
van.  to  avoid  an  engagement  with  the  Bavarians,  w^io  were  used  to  the  Hungarian 
mode  of  fighting,  and  to  cross  the  Lech  with  speed.  This  division  with  their  swift 
horses  ride  round  the  German  army,  and  fall  with  appalling  cries  on  their  rear ;  the 
Bohemians,  the  last  battalion,  too  weak  to  oppose  the  enemy's  force,  are  thrown  into 
confusion  and  dispersed ;  the  wagon-train  with  the  baggage  is  taken  by  the  Hunga- 
rians. Now  the  whole  weight  of  the  attack  falls  on  the  Swabians.  They  maintain 
their  old  reputation  for  courage,  and  although  surprised  on  the  march  and  in  disorder, 
they  continue  the  battle  till  help  comes  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  Conrad  the  Red 
hurries  up  with  his  Franks  from  across  the  Rhine,  and  throws  liimself  on  the  enemy ; 
the  Franconians  and  Swabians  press  forward  together ;  the  Hungarians  are  beaten, 
the  Bohemian  prisoners  released,  the  baggage  retaken.  The  beaten  Hungarians  gallop 
back  to  their  army,  the  victorious  Germans  draw  themselves  up  again  in  battle  array. 

This  prelude  took  place  early  in  the  morning.  In  Conrad's  quick  success  over  the 
Hungarians,  King  Otto  saw  a  pledge  that  Heaven  would  send  to  him  the  victory  over 
his  enemies.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  general  engagement.  Otto  delivered  a  short 
address  to  the  leaders  and  captains  assembled  round  him;  he  concluded  with  the 
words,  "  Let  us  die  rather  than  be  conquered  and  be  slaves.  Up,  then,  my  brothers 
in  arms  ;  forward,  in  the  name  of  God !  "  He  then  took  his  shield  and  the  holy  lance. 
This  was  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  empire  5  the  point  was,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  time,  forged  from  one  of  the  nails  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  according  to  another 
legend,  it  was  the  same  lance  with  which  the  side  of  Christ's  body  had  been  pierced ; 
it  had  been  sent  by  Constantino  the  Great  to  Italy,  and  passed  from  King  Rudolf  II. 
of  Burgundy  to  the  German  king  Henry. 

Thus  armed  the  king  led  his  army  against  the  foe.  Feeling  deeply  what  was  at 
stake  if  the  barbarians  conquered,  all  hearts  w^ere  inspired  with  a  readiness  to  die  for 
faith  and  fatherland. 

Against  this  advance  the  van  of  the  Hungarians  made  only  a  brief  resistance ; 
their  ranks  were  torn  and  broken,  but  the  centre  and  rear  stood  firm  and  fought 
furiously ;  thek  squadrons  extended  far  over  the  Lechfield,  and  their  savage  cries  were 
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heard  all  around.  The  stiiiggle  was  fierce,  the  air  was  close  ;  the  Germans  had  to 
contend  with  the  glow  of  the  August  sun,  to  which  the  sons  of  the  steppes  were  more 
accustomed.  In  front  of  all  the  Germans  Conrad  the  Red  was  conspicuous,  alike  as 
champion  and  as  leader.  He  throws  into  disorder  the  Hungarian  centre,  and  hurls 
the  bands  on  each  other.  When  once  confusion  arose  in  the  enemy,  their  crowded 
masses  were  a  hindrance  to  them.  Pressing  in  through  the  gaps  in  their  lines,  the 
Germans  shatter  their  centre,  and  when  ths  Hungarian  rear  sees  this  rout,  when  the 
fugitives  faU  back  upon  them,  they,  too,  are  seized  with  terror,  and  leaving  their 
brethren  in  the  lurch,  take  to  flight.  This  decides  the  battle.  Thousands  of  the 
Hungarians  are  either  slain  or  being  slain ;  their  bravest  trample  over  the  bodies  of 
the  fallen  as  they  hurry  away.     Soon  the  whole  Magyar  army  is  in  wild  flight. 

It  was  evening  laefore  the  victory  was  gained.  The  swiftness  of  their  horses  bear 
the  Hungarians  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the  heavy  German  cavalry.  But  now  nature 
fights  for  the  Gennans  against  the  Hungarians.  Late  storais  had  swollen  the  Lech  so 
bigh  that  it  flooded  its  banks,  and  thousands  who  plunged  into  its  waters,  at  otlier 
tmies  not  deep,  now  found  death  in  place  of  safety  in  its  current  as  it  roared  like  an 
Alpine  torrent.  Others  stopped  by  the  stream,  and,  compelled  to  alter  the  direction 
of  their  flight,  also  perish,  especially  the  dispersed  groups  which  were  separated  from 
the  flymg  army  in  its  retreat.  To  gain  some  repose  for  themselves  and  their  horses, 
they  occupied  some  deserted  villages,  where  they  were  burnt  by  the  previous  inhab- 
itants, who,  like  the  Russians  in  1812,  set  fire  with  their  own  hands  to  their  houses 
and  cottages.  Many  Hungarians,  scattered  over  the  comitry,  met  death  or  imprison- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  garrisons  of  the  cities. 

There  could  be  no  pursuit  by  the  conquerors  in  the  battle  of  the  Lechfield.  They 
could  beat  the  Hungarians  in  the  battlefield,  but  not  reach  the  flying  army  on  its 
horses  equalling  the  wind  in  speed.  The  legendary  writers  of  the  time,  not  content 
with  what  God  had  done  by  the  powers  of  men  and  nature,  believed,  and  wished  to 
make  others  believe,  that  of  all  the  Hungarian  hosts  present  on  the  Lec'hfield,  only 
seven  returned  to  their  homes.  Even  these  had  been  taken  prisoners  like  many 
others,  but  dismissed  with  cropped  ears  to  tell  their  countrymen  the  victory  of  the 
Germans  and  the  destruction  of  the  Hungarian  army.  "  The  Hungarian  people  at 
home,"  so  runs  the  story,  ^^  were  enraged  at  the  seven  for  not  having  died  with  their 
brethren.  They  took  from  them  all  their  property,  separated  from  them  their  wives 
and  children  ;  dui'ing  life  they  had  to  beg  from  house  to  house  ;  they  were  called  in 
popular  contempt  Hungarlings,  and  lays  of  derision  were  sung  about  them.  Their 
children  and  grandchildren,  laden  with  the  dishonor  of  their  fathers,  went  singing  for 
alms  in  the  villages  about,  far  into  the  next  century." 

This  conclusion  proves  that  the  account  was  written  a  hundred  years  after  the 
events.  Tiiere  may  be  some  truth  at  bottom,  not  that  only  seven  returned  home,  but 
that  the  nobles  of  pure  Hungarian  blood,  the  leaders  in  the  battle,  who  had  been 
either  in  the  van  or  the  rear,  and  shown  themselves  cowardly  and  disgraced,  were 
pointed  out  among  the  thousands  who  returned. 
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The  true  report  of  contemporaries  says  that  the  people  on  the  walls  of  Augsburg 
were  struck  with  terror  when,  ignorant  of  the  course  of  the  flight,  they  saw  the  still 
immense  army  of  the  Hungarians  rushing  towards  them  as  if  di'iven  by  a  tempest,  and 
that  then-  terror  did  not  change  to  joy  till  they  saw  that  their  march  was  a  fliglit  past 
the  town,  and  that  the  cavalry  of  the  Germans  was  in  pursuit. 

The  same  report  also  tells  that  the  German  army  did  not  commence  its  pursuit 
tiU  tlie  second  and  third  day  after  the  battle. 


On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August,  King  Otto  entered  Augsburg.  The  victory 
was  great  ^  the  whole  camp  and  the  whole  booty  of  the  Hungarians  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors ;  the  GeiTaan  prisoners  were  free.  Their  liberation  was  the  most 
precious  residt  of  the  victory.  They  consisted  of  German  matrons,  maidens,  and 
children — not  mere  soldiers.  But  many  German  heroes  had  fallen,  and  among  them 
he  to  whom  the  victory  was  most  due — Conrad  the  Red.  As  he  undid  the  laces  of 
his  helmet  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  that  hot  August  day,  a  hostile  arrow  struck 
him  in  the  throat ;  he  sank  hfeless  from  his  horse  ;  the  laurel  of  victory  was  his  funeral 
w^reath.  The  whole  army,  especially  the  Franconians  and  King  Otto,  mourned  the 
^•allant  dead.  Two  counts  of  Dillingen,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  Bishop  Ulrich, 
had  died  on  the  Lechfield  the  death  of  heroes  for  their  fatherland  and  faith. 

The  heavy  losses  of  the  Germans,  and  the  exhaustion  of  their  immense  exertions 
during  the  terrible  day  of  battle — exertions  almost  superhuman — rendered  immediate 
pursuit  impossible.  King  Otto  with  his  army  followed  the  retreating  enemies  only 
as  far  as  Ratisbon.  He  hastened  to  Saxony,  where  his  presence  and  the  forces  he 
brought  were  needed  against  the  rebels  and  the  Slaves.     He  left  further  pursuit  of  the 
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Hungarians  to  the  Bavanans,  Swabians,  and  Bohemians,  while  the  strong  battahou 
of  the  Franconians  accompanied  him. 

The  fragments  of  the  Hungarian  aniiy  of  the  Lech  had  fallen  back  on  their 
brethren  who  were  still  in  Bavaria.  The  latter,  in  pretty  good  order,  marched  home- 
wards through  Bavaria.  Duke  Boleslaw  and  his  Bohemians  fell  in  with  them.  The 
Bohemians  wished  to  have  their  share  in  the  victory  and  booty,  and  seem  to  have  led 
the  pursuit.  Boleslaw  attacked  the  rear  of  the  retreating  force,  evidently  the  remains 
of  the  army  of  the  Lech,  for  he  took  prisoner  its  commander  Lehel.  Three  Hunga- 
rian princes  had  commanded  in  the  battle  on  the  Lech — Bultzu,  Lehel,  and  Ursu. 
Two  of  them — Bultzu  and  Ursu — had  been  taken  prisoners,  and  by  the  king's  orders- 
sent  to  Duke  Henry  at  Ratisbon.  Tliither  also  Duke  Boleslaw  sent  the  chief  LeheL 
The  Bavarian  count  Werner,  Arnidf's  brother,  who  also  had  been  made  prisoner,  was 
stabbed  by  Henry  with  his  own  hand  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  into  his  presence — 
''the  traitor  who  had  brought  in  the  Hungarians."  Without  the  knowledge  of  the 
king,  w^ho  had  now  gone  to  Saxony,  Henry  held  a  court-martial  on  the  three  Hunga- 
rian commanders  as  "  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  insurgent  Palgrave  Arnulf,"  sentenced 
them  to  be  hung,  and  hung  them  on  three  gibbets  before  the  Eastgate  of  Ratisbon. 
The  Hungarian  detachment  which  had  been  in  Bavaria  reached  its  home  with  the 
fugitives  from  the  Lechfield  undisturbed  by  further  pursuit. 

Many  fugitives  from  the  Lechfield  had  escaped  to  the  third  detachment,  which, 
under  Botondu,  lay  near  the  Black  Forest.  It  amounted  to  40,000  well-armed  men, 
and  had  suffered  no  loss.  When  Botondu  heard  the  fate  of  his  comrades,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  a  great  part  of  the  German  aniiy  was  marching  towards  the  Rhine, 
he  concealed  himself  in  the  Black  Forest.  The  Germans,  seeing  no  enemy,  careless 
from  victory,  convinced  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Hungarians,  were  marching 
in  loose  order.  They  were  suddenly  surprised  and  surrounded.  Their  horses  fell 
under  the  Hungarian  arrows,  many  Franconians  of  the  Rhine  were  slain,  many  taken 
prisoners. 

The  third  Hungarian  detachment  thus  avenged  the  disgrace  of  the  first  two. 
Botondu  exchanged  his  prisoners  for  his  countrymen  in  Ratisbon,  and  returned  witli 
honor  to  Hungary. 

The  warlike  Hungarians  henceforth  turned  their  attention  to  the  East,  to  the 
Greek  empire.  After  seventeen  years  of  plunder  and  battle,  the  Hungarians  were 
exhausted,  the  martial  spirits  dead,  and  the  survivors  only  remembered  what  they  had 
soen  in  Germany  and  in  the  fertile  countries  of  the  Black  Sea — the  blessings  of  a, 
sattled  abode  for  enjoyment  of  life.  Even  while  their  forays  into  the  Greek  empire 
continued,  the  majority  of  the  Hungarians  had  abandoned  their  nomad  life  and  built 
houses.  In  972,  Geysa,  their  new  high-cliief,  who  was  married  to  a  Christian, 
induced  an  assembly  which  he  summoned  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  races,  to  resolve 
that  henceforth  "  they  cultivate  the  lands  won  on  the  Danube,  and  live  with  their 
neighbors  in  peace  and  friendship." 

Geysa.  himself  still  sacrificed  to  the  Slavonic  gods ;  but  to  please  his  wife,  and  for 
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the  numerous  Christians  in  his  territories,  he  also  built  churches — for  Hungary  was 
full  of  Christian  slaves  obtained  by  forays  into  Germany. 

From  this  time  forward  not  only  peace  but  friendship  existed  between  the  chief 
of  the  Hungarians  and  the  German  king;  the  Christian  faith  was  supported  by  Geysa, 
and  Christianity  had  a  base  of  operations  in  the  numerous  Christians  in  Hungary. 
From  them  it  penetrated  the  Magyar  hordes — slowly  indeed,  but  in  a  natural  course 
— and  by  this  way  more  was  done  for  its  dillusion  tlian  by  Bishops  Piligrin  of  Passau 
and  Adalbeii;  of  Prague,  who  undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Magyars.  After  Geysa's 
death,  his  son  Stephen,  the  son  of  a  Christian  mother,  and  brought  up  as  a  Christian, 
became  in  997  the  chief  of  the  Hungarians ;  he  took  active  means  to  make  his  people 
Christians,  and  gave  the  Church  in  Hungary  a  firm  connection  with  Rome.  For  this 
he  received  a  blessing  from  the  Pope,  and  permission  from  Otto  to  adopt  a  regal 
crown.  All  the  surroundings  of  this  first  king  of  Hungary  were  Christian  and  Ger- 
man, from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  till  his  death  in  1038.  Under  their  influence, 
sure  in  all  cases  of  the  support  of  the  German  court,  he  carried  out  the  introduction 
of  the  Catholic  faith  among  the  motley  tribes  subject  to  his  sway  on  the  Middle 
Danube,  and  made  it  the  state  religion.  In  return,  the  Pope  gave  him  the  title  of 
"  Apostolic  "  king,  and  in  after  time  placed  him  among  the  saints. 

But  the  introduction  of  Christianity  had  the  same  results  in  Hungary  which  it  had 
in  the  empires  of  the  Franks  and  the  Germans.  The  Church  helped  the  over-lord  to 
increase  his  power  at  the  cost  of  old  popular  rights  and  liberty.  The  liberty  indeed 
was  only  the  liberty  of  a  minority — that  is,  of  the  Magyars,  the  numerous  military 
aristocracy. 

Stephen  auned  at  making  Hungary  and  the  Hungarians  into  a  state,  and  to  create 
as  a  support  for  himself  the  estate  of  the  people,  and  thus  free  himself  from  depend- 
ence on  the  aristocracy.  The  difference  between  '^people"  and  "nobility"  did  not 
exist  in  the  Hungarians ;  there  were  Magyar  lords  and  non-Magyar  serfs.  To  the  lat- 
ter belonged  the  Slaves  who  had  been  conquered  by  the  Magyars  in  the  lands  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  German  prisoners  of  war.  After  the  model  of  the  German  kingdom, 
the  "  apostolic  "  King  Stephen  divided  his  kingdom  into  counties  (comitats) ;  the  king 
appointed  the  counts,  and  thus  broke  the  influence  of  the  tribal  chieftains.  The 
influence  of  his  Christian  advisers  is  here  indisputable.  But  it  cost  long  and  severe 
struggles,  and  the  creation  of  a  Hungarian  people  never  came  to  anything.  To 
further  it,  he  and  his  German  councillors  demanded  the  immediate  abolition  of  serf- 
dom. But  as  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Magyars  consisted  in  serfs,  this  demand 
met  with  a  general  opposition  from  the  nobility.  The  numerous  grievances  of  the 
free  nobles  had  already  caused  a  struggle,  but  the  chief  contest  was  about  this  demand 
of  the  king.     The  king  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it. 

As  a  king  with  such  arbitrary  power  had  been  imposed  at  the  same  time  as  Chris- 
tianity on  the  Magyars,  they  put  the  former  down  to  the  account  of  the  new  religion ; 
and  when,  after  King  Stephen's  death,  violent  political  storms  shook  the  kingdom, 
the  religious  struggles  recommenced,  and  heathenism  made  a  violent  effort  to  recover 
9G 
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its  position  on  Hungarian  soil.  This  attempt  was  put  down  with  victorious  force  by 
the  Christian  crown ;  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  although  in  a  degenerate  form, 
remained  in  Hungary  as  something  which  came  to  them  from  Germany,  the  country 
to  which  they  had  done  so  much  evil,  and  thereby  done  good  in  producing  the  recon- 
ciliation of  its  discordant  parties. 

King  Otto's  brother,  Duke  Henry,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  restoration  to  his  duke- 
dom of  Bavaria  and  the  liberation  of  the  country  from  the  Magyars.  Not  quite  three 
months  after  the  battle  on  the  Lechfield — soon,  therefore,  after  he  had  stabbed,  without 
examination  or  judicial  sentence,  the  defenceless  Count  Werner,  the  nearest  blood 
relation  of  his  wife — he  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  955. 

His  son  Henry  was  four  years  old.  King  Otto  promised  his  nephew  the  ducal 
dignity  in  Bavaria ;  his  mother  Jutta  (Judith),  the  daughter  of  Duke  Arnulf,  was 
guardian  and  regent.  With  her  was  joined  Bishop  Abraham,  who,  by  her  influence 
at  the  court  of  her  brother-in-law  King  Otto,  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Frei- 
singen.  Between  the  Queen  Adelaide  and  Judith  the  most  friendly  relations  existed, 
and  Adelaide  used  all  her  influence  at  court  in  behalf  of  Judith.  It  was  by  her 
wish  that  Bishop  Abraham,  who  had  long  been  her  chosen  friend  and  councillor,  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  regency.  This  prelate  was  such  a  confidential  friend  of 
the  politic  Judith,  that  he  had  to  take  a  public  oath  on  the  Host  over  Judith's  coffin 
in  order  to  refute  the  evil  reports  current  respecting  his  relations  with  the  princess. 

While  this  was  the  lot  of  the  wricked  Duke  Henry,  Liudolf  his  nephew,  against 
whom  he  had  sinned  so  often  and  so  deeply,  was  by  his  fathei''s  side  in  Saxony  fight- 
ing against  the  Slaves,  and  delighted  his  father  by  highly  distinguishing  himself  in 
this  war. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


FIVE  YEARS  WAR  AGAINST  THE  SLAVES  —  LIUDOLF'S  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  KING 
BERENGAR  IN  ITALY,  AND  HIS  DEATH  — OTTO'S  SECOND  EXPEDITION  TO  ROME 
—HIS  CORONATION  AS  EMPEROR— HIS  WARS  IN  ITALY— HIS  RELATION  TO  THE 
PAPAL  SEE  — OTTO'S  THIRD  EXPEDITION  TO  ITALY— HIS  PLANS  FOR  THE  CON- 
QUEST OF  LOWER  ITALY— MARRIAGE  OF  HIS  SON  OTTO  II.  WITH  THE  DAUGHTER 
OF  THE  GREEK  EMPEROR  — HIS  DEATH  ON  GERMAN  SOIL,  AFTER  A  RESIDENCE 
OF  SIX  YEARS  IN  ITALY— HIS  POLICY  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


T  is  a  token  of  the  Christianity  of  the  time  that  King  Otto, 
in  almost  the  same  breath,  pubhcly  thanked  God  for  the 
dehverance  of  the  country  and  of  the  religion  of  the  Ger- 
mans from  the    danger  of  the    Hungarian  invasion,   and 
hastened  to  subjugate  the  Slaves  still  more  than  they  had 
been  subjugated;  he  hastened,  not  to  protect  the  German 
frontiers  attacked  by  the  Slaves,  not  to  restore  merely  the 
condition  previously  existing  between  the  German  crown 
and  the  lately-subjugated  portions  of  the  Slavonic  nation, 
but  to  punish  them  most  bloodily  without  any  regard  to  the  provocations 
the  Slaves  had  received,  or  to  their  offers  of  peace.    Two  reasons  impelled 
Otto :  his  injured  pride  as  king,  and  the  fanaticism  aroused  in  him  by  the 
clergy — a  double  fanaticism,  of  the  heart  and  of  vanity,  the  vain  reputa- 
tion of  having  brought  into  the  pale  of  the  Church  as  many  people  as 
Charles  the  Great  had  done. 

The  Germans  had  defended  their  nationality,  their  country,  and  their 
religion  against  the  Hungarians.  The  Slaves  were  also  defending  their 
nationality,  their  country,  and  their  religion  against  the  Germans.  But 
this  King  Otto  could  not  see. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Saxony  in  all  the  glory  of  the  con- 
queror of  the  Hungarians,  ambassadors  from  the  Slaves  came  to  him. 
They  brought  an  offer  of  further  payments  of  annual  tribute,  but  demanded  in  return 
to  be  masters  of  their  own  land.     King  Otto  gave  the  harsh  reply  that  they  must  first 
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atone  for  their  wrongdoing;  only  on  this  condition  could  peace  be  granted.  The 
Slavonic  deputies  took  home  this  answer,  and  the  people  saw  that  King  Otto  had  no 
wish  to  listen  to  their  just  complaints  against  his  governor,  and  free  them  from  his 
ciMielly  despotic  rule,  but  was  rather  determined  to  continue  the  oppression  of  their 
fiith  and  their  freedom.  They  had  therefore  no  prospect  by  way  of  peace,  except 
that  their  previous  yoke  would  be  made  still  harder.  They  chose,  therefore,  the 
resistance  of  despair.     For  they  were  now  without  allies. 

The  Hungarians  who  had  occupied  the  Germans  in  the  southeast,  and  given  the 
Slaves  room  to  move  in  the  northeast,  were  now  lost  as  allies ;  they  were  left  to 
themselves.  They  could  no  longer  rely  even  on  the  rebellious  grandees  in  Saxony. 
King  Otto  had  sat  in  judgment  on  these  rebels ;  Wichmann  and  Eckbert  were 
declared  enemies  of  tlie  empire,  but  forgiveness  was  assured  to  all  their  confederates 
if  they  laid  down  their  arms.  Wichmann  and  Eckbert  fled  to  France  to  Duke  Hugh, 
and  afterwards  received  pardon  from  the  king.  Their  party  all  accepted  the  amnesty, 
and  laid  down  their  arms.  The  Slaves  were  thus  isolated,  in  face  of  the  full  power  of 
the  German  kingdom. 

The  history  of  the  German  nation  and  the  history  of  Christianity  arrive  now  at  a 
point  from  which  no  favorable  light  falls  on  the  king  of  the  Germans  and  on  the 
Christian  priests  of  the  time.  It  was  still  possible,  if  the  Church  and  king  had  wished 
to  treat  the  Slaves  with  the  justice  i-equired  by  the  religion  of  Christ,  to  reconcile  the 
two  nationalities  by  a  peaceful  convention,  and  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  much  blood, 
the  waste  of  German  as  well  as  of  Slavonic  blood  which  flowed  for  hundi-eds  of  years 
in  struggles  between  Germanism  and  Slavism,  between  Christianity  and  heathenism. 
This  was  possible  if  King  Otto  and  the  clergy  had  curbed  their  rapacity  and  ambition  ; 
but  in  him  and  them  these  two  qualities  were  beyond  measure.  It  would  have  been 
Christianlike  for  the  Church  to  win  the  Slaves  gradually  to  Christianity  by  the  might 
of  the  Word  and  the  gradual  working  of  the  material  and  moral  advantages  accruing 
from  Christian  civiHzation:  it  would  have  been  Christianhke  for  the  German  kirn;  to 
be  contented  with  the  fair  offers  of  the  Slaves.  But  Otto  did  not  do  so  ;  the  priests 
did  not  do  so.  The  Slaves  of  the  north  and  northwest  were  not  made  Christians  by 
the  might  of  the  Word;  their  conversion  was  the  result  of  the  sword,  of  bodily  and 
mental  tyranny,  which  set  its  foot  on  the  necks  and  on  the  consciences  of  the  Slaves, 
of  royal  and  episcopal  despotism,  of  Pachas  like  Gero,  and  of  Romish  prie"^ts  and 
monks. 

Otto,  accompanied  by  his  son  Liudolf,  threw  himself  with  a  large  army  on  the 
Slaves  who  had  long  before  evacuated  the  soil  of  Germany.  He  attacked  them  in 
their  own  lands,  because  they  would  not  submit  unconditionally.  He  came  to  put 
down  their  resistance. 

After  a  series  of  battles  in  955,  in  which  Liudolf  was  successful,  the  king  saw 
himself  and  his  army  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  Slaves  as  he  was  about  to  cross  a 
stream  named  Raxa,  which  some  regard  as  the  Rethenitz,  others  as  the  Dosse.  The 
latter  is  a  small  stream  in  the  circles  of  East  and  West  Prussia  falling  into  the  HaveL 
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The  ground  was  unfavorable ;  marshes  were  all  around ;  before  the  German  army  lay 
the  river,  a  lake  connecting  with  the  river,  and  the  numerous  bands  of  Slaves ;  behind 
it  the  road  was  closed  by  an  abattis  made  from  the  forest  trees.  In  addition  to  the 
unfavorable  position  of  tlie  army,  hunger  and  sickness  came  on.  On  the  16th  of 
October,  King  Otto  made  preparations  as  though  he  would  force  the  passage  of  the 
river.  The  Slaves  drew  together  all  their  force  to  hinder  him.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Markgrave  Gero  found  opportunity,  unnoticed  by  the  enemy,  to  march  a  German  mile 
away  from  the  camp,  with  a  German  detachment  and  an  allied  Slavonic  tribe,  and 
throw  three  bridges  over  the  river. 

As  soon  as  this  was  successfully  done,  Gero  sent  word  to  the  king ;  the  anny  dis- 
continued its  feigned  passage,  and  hastened  to  the  spot  where  Gero  stood.  Tlie  Slaves 
followed  the  German  anny  along  the  river  by  a  longer  road;  their  infantry  became 
wearied,  saw  themselves  suddenly  attacked,  fled  and  was  cut  down.  The  Slavonic 
horsemen,  unaccustomed  to  the  swampy  ground,  had,  up  to  this  period,  remamed  on 
a  hill,  their  prince  Stoignef  at  their  head.  When  the  cavalry  saw  the  flight  of  their 
infantry,  they  liastened  to  cover  their  retreat  and  then  to  follow  them.  The  Germans 
took,  the  camp  of  the  Slaves.  The  Slaves  felt  this  defeat,  but  they  continued,  without 
bending,  their  resistance  for  five  years  longer,  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair 
for  their  faith  and  freedom. 

King  Otto  was  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  first  campaign.  Other  interests 
called  him  homewards,  and  his  son  Liudolf  likewise. 

The  latter  was  anxious  to  deprive  the  faithless  and  tyrannical  King  Berengar  II. 
of  his  kingdom  of  Italy — that  is,  of  the  Lombardy  of  those  days  ;  Otto  was  anxious  to 
avenge  the  party  who  had  joined  him  and  on  whom  Berengar  had  taken  cruel  venge- 
ance, and  to  give  Upper  Italy  to  Liudolf  as  a  compensation  for  Swabia.  For  this  pur- 
j)ose  he  sent  Liudolf  with  some  forces  over  the  Alps  in  the  year  956.  The  Burgundian 
party  and  many  other  spiritual  and  temporal  nobles  expected  and  received  them  with 
their  soldiers.  Liudolf  succeeded  in  quickly  taking  the  Marches  of  Verona  and  Aqui- 
leia,  in  advancing  into  Lombardy,  beating  Berengar,  and  in  compelling  his  capital  Pavia 
to  surrender  after  a  short  resistance.  Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert  took  refuge  in 
their  mountain-castles.  The  plain  country  and  almost  aU  Lombardy  was  partly  held 
for  Liudolf,  partly  by  him,  and  in  957  he  gave  Berengar  a  decisive  defeat  in  a  pitched 
battle.  But  soon  after  this  victory  the  victor  was  attacked  by  a  fever  at  Piumbia  in 
the  district  of  Novara,  and  on  the  6th  of  November,  957,  his  brief  sickness  ended  with 
his  death.  Liudolf  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old  when  death  stepped  between  him 
and  the  conquered  throne  of  Upper  Italy,  just  at  the  tune  when  he  was  about  to  set  • 
himself  thereon. 

The  suspicion  that  Liudolf  was  got  out  of  the  way  by  poison  has  no  foundation  in 
fact,  although  he  may  have  been  regarded  with  disfavor  by  Adelaide  and  others,  and 
now,  in  his  career  of  victory  and  in  his  high  position  in  his  father's  favor,  must  have  been 
as  displeasing  to  her  on  one  side,  as  on  the  other  to  King  Berengar.  For  if  Liudolf 
became  king  of  Italy,  Adelaide  had  no  prospect  of  taking  up  her  abode  permanently 
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with  King  Otto  in  the  warmly-loved  land  of  her  youth— the  land  she  longed  for,  to 
which  all  her  fancies  and  actions  were  directed.  From  Adelaide  came  the  fantastic 
notion  of  Otto's,  to  transfer  to  Italy  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  empiie. 

This  sudden  death  of  his  conqueror  restored  free  action  to  King  Berengar.  Liu- 
dolf's  soldiers— mostly  Swabians,  Rhine-Franconians,  and  Bavarians— had,  from  love 
of  him,  crossed  the  Alps  and  remained  these  two  years  in  Italy.  They  wished-  to 
conquer,  and  they  had  conquered  the  crown  of  Lombardy  for  him,  their  darling,  and 
for  no  one  else  ;  and  when  he  was  dead,  they  gave  up  all  his  conquests  without  wait- 
ing for  any  attack  by  Berengar,  and  hurried  back  to  theii-  homes.     The  leader  whom 


they  had  followed  with  devotion  was  no  more,  and  they  had  fought  for  him  alone, 
not  for  the  Italian  schemes  of  Otto  and  Queen  Adelaide.  Italy,  after  Liudolf's  death, 
became  indifferent  to  them ;  they  took  his  corpse  to  bear  to  his  native  land.  His 
tmsty  ones  bore  on  their  shoulders  over  the  Alps  the  body  of  him  they  loved  so  well, 
and  buried  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Alban  at  Mainz. 

The  whole  nation  joined  in  their  lamentations ;  for  all  had  loved  the  high-spirited 
youth,  and  built  great  hopes  on  hun.  He  was  the  image  of  his  mother  Edith ;  her 
simple,  kindly  soul  lived  on  in  hun,  and  politically  he  was  a  friend  to  the  people  like 
his  grandfather  Henry  I.  It  w^as  not  forgotten  how  loyal  he  was  to  his  friends  when  his 
father  once  offered  him  his  dukedom  and  more,  if  he  would  abandon  them ;  from  that 
time  he  possessed  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  true  Germans,  and  in  particular 
the  people  looked  for  good  times  when  he  should  come  to  the  German  throne. 
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King  Otto  was  in  the  field  against  the  Slaves  when  the  news  of  Liudolf  s  death 
was  brouglit.  He  wept  bitterly  over  the  loss  of  this  son ;  he  had  buried  in  late  years 
two  of  his  sons  by  Adelaide,  and  the  youngest  son,  Otto  by  name,  alone  remained ; 
he  had  Liudolf's  son  educated  in  his  company.  This  son  of  Liudolf  had  been  born 
during  the  days  of  bitter  conflict  between  the  father  and  son,  and  he  had  named  him 
Otto  after  the  king  to  show  that  even  in  civil  war  his  love  for  his  father  stiU  was 
warm. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  German  forces,  King  Berengar  soon  repossessed  himself  of 
the  Lombardic  country  and  of  the  Marches  of  Verona  and  Aquileia.  Berengar  was 
king  in  Upper  Italy  again,  during  an  interval  of  four  years,  and  used  every  effort  to 
establish  hmiself.  But  his  measures  increased  the  hatred  of  the  nobility,  esjjecially 
of  the  princes  of  the  Church.  The  German  court  was  crowded  with  Italian  fugitives, 
temporal  and  spiritual  lords,  who  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  escape  Berengar's  revenge, 
and  who  applied  to  the  German  king,  as  over-lord,  to  free  Upper  Italy  from  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  Berengar.  But  however  urgently  these  fugitives,  who  had  Queen  Adelaide 
as  their  spokeswoman,  pressed  the  king  to  make  a  second  expedition  over  the  Alps, 
he  did  not  undertake  it.     Four  years  and  a  half  thus  passed. 

Why  did  King  Otto  delay  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  deeper  the  hopes 
of  the  German  people  in  Liudolf  as  tlieir  future  king,  the  more  must  his  sickness  and 
early  deatli,  the  result  of  his  sojourn  in  Italy,  have  aroused  and  aggravated  tlieir 
national  repugnance  against  any  intervention  of  Germany  in  Italian  affairs,  and  against 
Otto's  foreign  policy  and  un-German  plans.  The  nation  must  have  felt  moje  strongly 
than  ever  what  misery  had  been  brought  on  the  Germans  by  this  crossing  of  the  A1]3S 
— a  wall  of  division  erected  by  nature  herself  between  the  two  nationalities. 

The  victorious  German  forces  which  had  at  once  renounced  all  their  Italian  con- 
quests and  hurried  homewards,  could  say  nothing  else  than  that  it  was  the  best  for 
the  Germans  and  the  Romans  to  rule  each  independently  their  own  side  of  the  Alps ; 
that,  v^th  the  Italian  hate  of  German  rule,  it  was  impossible  to  permanently  establish 
it  in  Italy  without  monstrous  sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure — sacrifices  so  great  on  tlie 
side  of  the  German  people  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  glory  which  they 
could  derive  from  the  supremacy  of  their  king  over  Italy.  The  closely-connected 
thought  that  Otto,  to  please  his  Itahan  wife,  might  leave  Germany  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  conquered  Italy — ^in  Rome — might  at  the  same  time  have  alarmed  the  Ger- 
mans as  they  regarded  such  an  outcome  of  Liudolf's  expedition  into  Italy. 

This  universal  feeling  in  the  nation  must  have  made  King  Otto  cautious  in  ventur- 
ing an  Italian  expedition  for  some  years ;  the  majority  at  every  diet  would  have  voted 
against  it.  But  quite  apart  from  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation,  he  himself  must, 
as  he  stood  by  the  coffin  of  Liudolf  and  reviewed  the  last  ten  years,  have  hesitated 
about  renewing  his  Italian  plans. 

The  wounds  which  his  first  expedition  to  Italy,  his  Italian  marriage,  his  Itahan 
policy,  had  caused  to  the  empire,  and  especially  to  the  people  of  Germany,  were  not 
yet  healed.     The  results  of  his  ambitious  campaign  had  been  civil  war  in  its  most 
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appalling  form,  frightful  inroads  by  the  Slaves  and  by  the  Hungarians  into  a  land  torn 
by  parties  and  desolated  by  internal  foes,  and  the  danger  for  Otto  of  losing  the  Ger- 
man crown  and  seeing  another  elected  as  head  of  the  empire.  His  successor  on  the 
throne  would  have  been  then  one  of  his  own  house.  But  now  his  son-in-law  of  high 
talent,  Conrad  the  Red,  was  dead,  his  son  Liudolf  was  dead ;  his  house  rested  on  the 
two-year-old  child  of  Adelaide.  Moreover,  there  needed  toil  and  time  until  South 
Germany  rose  again  from  the  heap  of  aslies  which  the  Hungarians  and  the  civil  war 
had  reduced  it  to.  To  excite  by  a  second  Itahan  expedition  the  already  hostile  feel- 
ing of  the  Geraian  nation,  was  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  for  King  Otto  and  his 
youngest  son.  All  tliis  state  of  feeling  must  first  pass  away ;  much  must  first  be  done 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  to  recover  what  had -been  neglected,  to  restore  what 
had  been  injured,  and  to  prepare  for  years  for  the  project  to  which  Adelaide  urged, 
.and  he  himself  was  predisposed,  an  expedition  to  Italy.  If  he  reflected  on  the  conse- 
quences of  his  foraier  journey  he  would  shrink  from  a  new  one  as  long  as  circumstances 
wcro  a.3  they  were.  For  these  reasons,  the  next  years  passed  without  any  mterference 
with  Italian  affairs. 

It  cannot  have  been  the  war  with  the  Slaves  which  kept  him  back  from  Italy. 
This  war  was  not  waged  with  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom ;  it  was  a  local  war — 
only  the  neighboring  Saxons  were  engaged  in  it,  the  Margrave  Gero  and  Hermann  the 
Billung  had  the  chief  command,  and  the  king  personally  took  little  part  in  it.  If  it  had 
been  necessaiy  to  end  this  war  before  crossing  the  Alps,  he  could  have  raised  greater 
levies,  and  put  dowm  the  Slavonic  revolt  in  the  second  year  after  the  victory  of  the 
Lechfield. 

Five  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarians,  when  ambas- 
sadors from  the  Papal  See  came  asking  the  aid  of  the  German  king.  Italian  princes 
and  bishops  came  at  the  same  time  and  united  their  prayers  to  those  of  the  refugees 
at  the  German  court.  Now  that  an  ally  against  Berengar  was  found  in  the  Pope,  now 
that  so  many  princes,  temporal  and  spiritual,  ofiered  a  prospect  of  armed  assistance, 
now  that  the  Pope  offered  the  Roman  imperial  crown,  and  as  it  was  already  a  notion 
■of  Otto's  to  revive  the  Western  empire,  while  Queen  Adelaide  desired  nothing  so  much 
as  to  be  again  in  Italy,  King  Otto  could  resist  no  longer.  The  watchword  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be,  as  given  by  the  Pope,  the  protection  of  the  Church  threatened 
by  Berengar.  It  was  announced  to  all  the  people  of  South  Germany,  by  the  clergy 
devoted  to  the  Roman  See,  that  the  Holy  Father  had  summoned  King  Otto  to  deliver 
the  Mother  of  the  Churches  from  the  tyranny  of  Berengar ;  and  it  must  have  been  a 
gratification  to  King  Otto  to  hear  the  people  at  his  court  repeating  his  own  thoughts 
— that  it  was  the  task  of  his  life  to  represent  in  his  person,  as  Charles  the  Great  had 
done,  the  supreme  power  of  Christendom. 

The  public  opinion  of  Germany  had  now  become  favorable  to  the  cry  for  help  sent 
by  the  Papal  See.  It  was  not  a  time  of  believing  thought,  still  less  of  thoughtful 
belief;  it  was  a  time  prone  to  enthusiastic  emotions,  the  more  prone  that  Otto  had 
done  little  for  his  own  mental  culture,  almost  nothing  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
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The  faith  of  the  times  was  great,  but  a  bhnd  faith  approaching  to  superstition. 
When,  in  940  and  942,  a  great  nioi-tahty  befell  man  and  beast,  and  "  comets  with 
long  tails  of  blood  struck  terror  in  the  awful  nights,"  there  was  a  clear  display  of  the 
nature  of  popular  Christianity,  and  what  a  handle  it  offered  to  the  crafty  leaders  of 
the  clergy  !^a  spectacle  recurring  during  the  Middle  Ages  at  all  extraordinary  occur- 
rences of  nature. 

The  Christianity  of  the  Germans  had  become,  not  quite,  but  almost  like  the 
relit'ion  of  the  French  and  Italians — an  external  ecclesiasticism,  whose  leaders  sought 
.and  knew  how  to  terrify  and  guide  the  laity  by  representations  of  hell  and  the  tor- 
ments of  hell.  And  far  away  over  the  Alps  there  was,  for  every  German  high  or 
low,  the  Pope,  the  Holy  Father,  however  unholy  he  might  be ;  his  vices  were  indeed 
known  to  the  corrupt  Romans,  but  even  the  enemies  of  the  Pope  were  Italian 
enough  to  conceal  the  unholy  deeds  of  the  Pope  and  his  court  from  the  Gemians 
beyond  the  Alps,  w^hom  they  called,  when  speaking  to  each  other,  the  "  Barbarians." 

The  most  unholy  of  all  the  Holy  Fathers  then  occupied  the  Papal  chair — Pope 
John  XII.  The  noble  Roman  family  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum  had  for  half  a  cen- 
tury supplied  the  Papal  See  with  Popes  from  their  house.  This  family  held  the  citadel 
•of  Rome  which  commanded  the  capital — the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  Count  Alberich 
of  this  family  had  made  himself  uncontrolled  lord  of  Rome,  under  the  title  of  "Prince 
and  Senator  of  all  the  Romans."  Four  Popes  created  by  him  had  no  power  in  Rome 
— only  spiritual  functions.  During  his  first  visit  to  Italy,  King  Otto  had  asked  Pope 
Agapetus  II.  to  crown  him  Roman  emperor ;  but  Alberich  forbade  his  creature  on  the 
Papal  throne  to  perform  the  ceremony.     Alberich  would  have  no  rival  in  Rome. 

He  died  in  954,  and  the  supreme  power  in  Rome  descended  to  Octavian,  his  son 
of  eighteen  years.  Agapetus  died  in  a  year,  and  this  youth  at  once  made  himself 
Pope.  As  temporal  lord  of  Rome,  he  subscribed  himself  Octavian ;  when  he  per- 
formed clerical  functions,  he  called  himself  John  XII.  In  possession  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  power,  he  lived  a  life  that  shocked  even  the  immoral  Italians.  As  a  mere 
temporal  prince,  he  had  prosecuted  his  amours  with  a  shameless  publicity  ;  he  con- 
tinued to  do  so  when  Pope,  and  the  Romans  saw  with  astonishment  their  new  and 
youthful  Pope  in  full  hunting  costume  riding  out  to  hunt  with  liis  huntsmen  and 
pack  of  hounds.     These  were  mere  trifles  to  what  was  laid  to  his  charge. 

The  more  this  Pope  trifled  away  the  favor  of  the  Romans — a  favor  inherited  from 
his  father— the  more  boldly  did  King  Berengar  attack  the  property  of  the  Roman 
Church  ;  he  reduced  the  Pope  to  such  straits  that  nothing  remained  to  him  but  to 
adopt  the  opposite  of  his  father's  policy — a  principle  of  which  was  to  keep  the  Ger- 
man king  as  far  as  possible  from  Rome — and  to  call  on  the  king  for  help  with  the 
piteous  cry  that  the  Church,  oppressed  and  robbed  by  Berengar,  must  be  rescued. 
What  a  Pope  to  speak  to  the  Germans  of  the  safety  and  distress  of  the  Church  and 
the  faith  !  He  hoped  not  merely  to  overthrow  Berengar  by  means  of  the  "  barbarian 
king  of  the  Barbarians  "  from  beyond  the  Alps,  but  also  to  recover  the  Exarchate  of 
Ravenna  for  Saint  Peter. 
97 
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Tims  many  various  influences  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  urged  Otto  to  a  second 
campaign  in  Italy  ;  and  the  expedition,  promoted  by  the  believing  nobles  and  beheviiig 
people,  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  964. 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Otto  arranged  the  aflliirs  of  the  kingdom  in  two  diets. 
He  gave  the  government  of  Saxony  to  his  brave  and  loyal  Hermann  the  son  of 
Billung,  and,  without  doubt,  in  the  first  diet  of  the  year  961,  the  Margrave  Hermann 
was  solemnly  invested  with  the  dukedom  as  Duke  of  Saxony. 

The  policy  of  the  Saxon  royal  family  had  regarded  the  dukedom  of  Saxony  as  the 
foundation  "of  their  family  influence,  and  therefore  no  separate  duke  of  Saxony  had 
hitherto  existed ;  the  king  was  not  the  titular,  but  the  actual  duke.  Otto's  longing 
for  the  imperial  crown  of  Rome  must  have  been  great ;  Adelaide  and  her  party  and 
the  foreign  exiles  must  have  powerfully  stimulated  this  longing  when  King  Otto 
became  so  infatuated  as  to  give  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  his  house — the  duke- 
dom of  Saxony — to  a  stranger,  to  a  new  princely  house. 

Gero  retained  his  extended,  almost  ducal,  power  of  Margrave  in  the  conquered 
Slavonic  districts,  of  Count  in  the  neighboring  Saxon  counties.  His  power  extended 
from  the  Unstrutt  and  Saale  to  the  northern  bend  of  the  Elbe.  He  was  Margrave 
hi  Swabia  and  North  Thuringia,  the  centre  of  all  warhke  undertakings  agahist 
the  eastern  Slaves ;  he  was  commander-in-chief  against  the  Rhedarians ;  Havelburg 
and  Brandenburg  were  in  his  March.  But  this  old  general  was  no  longer  the 
unyielding,  energetic,  violent  man ;  he  was  broken  and  despondent,  either  from 
the  death  of  his  two  gallant  sons,  Siegfried  and  Gero,  whom  he  had  lately  lost, 
or  from  remorse  for  the  evil  he  had  done  to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  Slaves,  or 
from  both. 

The  first  diet  was  convoked  in  Bavaria ;  the  second  on  the  Rhine  at  Worms.  Here 
he  obtained  the  fulfihnent  of  his  wish ;  the  assembly  of  the  German  kingdom  elected 
his  son  Otto,  the  child  of  Adelaide,  now  in  his  sixth  year,  to  be  his  successor  on  the 
German  throne,  and  on  Whitsunday  the  royal  child  was  anointed  by  the  three  Rhenish 
archbishops.  Otto  then  nominated  his  brother  Bruno  to  be  the  royal  lieutenant  in 
Lorraine,  and  his  natural  son  WiUiam,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  to  be  royal  lieutenant 
in  the  rest  of  Germany. 

Secure  of  strong  support  from  the  opponents  of  Berengar  in  Italy,  Otto  for  a 
second  time  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  961,  descended  into  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  with  a  considerable  army  of  his  own,  which  many  clerical  and  lay  princes 
of  the  German  kingdom  brought  in  person  to  his  standard.  King  Berengar  waited 
for  him  with  an  Italian  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Berengar  had  employed  the  l::st 
four  years,  first  in  ridding  himself  of  the  hostile  Italian  nobles  by  imprisonment,  death, 
or  exile,  and  in  seizing  their  possessions ;  secondly,  in  subduing  the  other  spiritual  and 
temporal  grandees  of  Upper  Italy,  in  order  that  he  might  meet  the  expected  attack  of 
the  German  kmg  with  the  united  forces  of  the  whole  country.  But  the  violent  means 
he  had  adopted  for  this  end  trenched  deeply  on  the  property  and  pride  of  these  nobles 
and  their  famihes  ;  and  a  more  prudent  ruler,  especially  if  he  were  also  a  tyrant,  would 
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not  have  reckoned  on  their  loyalty  in  any  critical  moment.     Events  soon  proved  how 
insecure  was  his  reliance  on  them. 

From  these  injured  nobles  messengers  from  time  to  time  had  come  to  Saxony, 
asking  for  help  against  the  oppressor  Berengar.  These  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Italian  refugees  in  Germany.  Berengar  had  now  three  parties  opposed  to  him  in 
Italy — tlie  refugees,  the  disaHected  nobles,  the  party  of  his  son  Adalbert,  which  was 
for  the  house  of  Berengar,  but  weary  of  the  father's  tyranny  and  hoping  better  things 
Irom  the  son.  Now  a  fourth  party  stood  forth  in  o})position — the  Pope.  No  party 
whatever  of  the  ItaUans  was  favorable  to  the  rule  of  the  Germans  in  or  over  Italy  j 
no  one  wished  to  see  them  settled  in  the  peninsula ;  each  party  wished  to  have  the 
German  king  as  a  transient  supporter  of  its  ends  and  aims. 

There  is  no  need  of  telling  what  took  place  in  Berengar's  camp  when  Otto  drew 
near.  Otto's  army  had  indeed  been  increased  by  some  Italian  contingents,  but  these 
additions  did  not  reach  the  proportions  which  Otto  was  led  to  expect  by  his  secret 
negotiations.  A  contemporary  account  states  that  the  Italians  in  the  camp  of  Beren- 
gar wished  to  decide  the  Italian  question  by  themselves,  without  the  Germans,  and 
hoped  to  satisfy  King  Otto  by  the  removal  of  Berengar.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  all 
the  parties  in  Berengar's  camp  had,  for  the  national  interests,  united  in  this  attempt } 
for  the  assembled  army  sent  to  King  Berengar  II.  a  demand  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
son  Adalbert. 

Berengar,  in  view  of  this  opinion  of  the  army,  was  for  the  moment  inclined  to 
abdicate  ;  but  his  ambitious  wife  Willa  prevented  him.  He  rejected  the  demand,  and 
as  d  result,  his  army  disbanded.  With  those  who  did  not  leave  him,  a  battle  was  not 
to  be  risked ;  nay,  to  escape  capture  by  the  Germans  or  his  own  Italians,  Berengar 
fled  with  his  followers  to  liis  fortified  strongholds.  Thus  Otto,  without  a  struggle, 
made  a  ceremonious  entry  w^ith  Queen  Adelaide  into  the  capital  Pavia  through  the 
open  gates.  Berengar  was  declared  deprived  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  church  of 
Monza,  the  suburb  of  Milan,  w^hicli  received  Otto  as  joyfully  as  Pavia,  the  archbishop 
of  Milan,  Wolpert,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  dukes  and  marquesses  of  the 
country,  placed  on  the  head  of  the  German  king  the  crow^n  of  Lombardy.  Otto  kept 
Christmas  in  Pavia.  Prudence  demanded  that  Berengar  and  his  party  be  pursued 
with  the  utmost  military  severity  ;  but  the  king  and  queen.  Otto  as  well  as  Adelaide, 
found  nothing  more  urgent  than  to  march  with  the  army  to  Rome,  and  be  crowned 
emperor  and  empress.  Without  any  obstacle,  he  reached  Rome  and  was  received 
with  great  festivity  by  tlie  Roman  nobility  and  people.  In  the  city  itself  he  was 
welcomed  in  the  Pope's  name  by  young  nobles  in  his  service.  They  brought  him  a 
magnificent  horse  which  the  Pope  sent  to  him  ;  he  mounted  it,  and  they  escorted  him 
to  the  steps  leading  to  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.  There  sat  the  Pope  in  full  pomp, 
surrounded  right  and  left  by  cardinals  and  priests.  Otto  mounted  the  marble  stair, 
and  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  top,  the  Pope  arose  and  gave  him  his  lips  and  right 
hand  to  kiss.  In  the  vestibule  the  Pope  took  the  king's  oath  that  he  had  "iome  simply 
with  a  view  to  aid  the  city  and  Church.     In  the  cathedral  itself,  which  was' brilliantly 
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iidoraed  and  illuminated,  where  altar  was  crowded  on  altar,  Pope  John  XII.  led 
the  king  to  the  high  altar,  above  which  shone  a  huge  golden  cross  gleaming  with 
diamonds,  i*ubies,  and  emeralds.  Here  the  king  knelt,  and  here  he  received  the 
blessing  of  the  Pope.  On  the  Sunday  next  ensuing,  the  2d  of  February,  962,  King 
Otto  was  again  solemnly  conducted  to  the  coronation  ceremony  in  St.  Peter's  Church. 
The  Pope  anointed  the  king,  and  the  king  received  from  the  Pope's  hand  the  imperial 
crown  and  imperial  sword.  Adelaide  was  then  anointed  and  crowned  as  empress. 
jShe  and  Otto  were  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  most  ardent  wishes. 

In  the  midst  of  the  magnificence  and  pomp  of  the  Roman  festivities.  Otto  had  the 
feeling  that  he  must  be  on  his  guard — that  he  could  not  wholly  trust  to  the  Pope  and 
-the  Romans.  Even  as  the  procession  was  entering  St.  Peter's,  Otto  had  given  an 
•order  to  his  sword-bearer  Ansfried,  from  which  it  was  clear  that  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  be  on  his  guard.  Immediately  after  the  coronation,  the  Pope  and  all  his  high 
-officers  were  compelled  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  and  swear  by  the  bones  of  St.  Peter, 
that  they  would  never  form  an  alliance  with  Berengar  II.  and  his  son  Adalbert  against 
Otto. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Pope  consented  to  the  imperial  coronation  of  the 
'German  king  are  unknown.  What  the  Roman  court  in  later  days  has  alleged  in  this 
respect  is  not  genuine  ;  they  are  documents  fabricated  long  afterwards.  It  is  certain 
that  Otto  claimed  supremacy  over  all  the  territory  belonging  to  -the  Papal  See.  He 
restored  to  the  Church  wdiat  Berengar  and  others  had  taken  from  it.  The  Pope, 
•John  XIL,  had  flattered  himself  that  the  king  would  be  satisfied  as  emperor  with  the 
imperial  crown,  and  with  the  part  of  "  Patron  "  of  the  Church  and  city  of  Rome. 
When  he  perceived  that  Otto  had  a  mind  to  imitate  Charles  the  Great,  and  claim  as 
•emperor  all  the  powers  which  Charles  the  Great  had  possessed,  he  repented  of  having 
called  the  "  Barbarians  "  to  aid  him. 

The  Pope  had  expected  frcjm  Otto  an  extension  of  his  power ;  but  now,  the  man 
'he  had  crowned  and  anointed  behaved  himself,  since  he  became  emperor,  as  the  over- 
lord of  all  Christendom,  even  of  the  Pope ;  as  a  ruler  who  claimed  and  exercised  such 
•power  in  the  city,  that  John  XII.  was  of  no  account  either  as  temporal  prince  or  Pope 
■of  Rome.  We  may  assume  that  the  proud  Otto  and  the  prouder  Adelaide  let  the  Pope 
.and  the  Romans  feel  their  power  aud  imperial  authority ;  nay,  perhaps  sought  pur- 
posely to  make  the  Pope  conscious  of  it. 

We  must  conclude  from  tlie  oiith  which  the  emperor  exacted  from  the  Pope  that 
different  views  with  regard  to  tlie  mutual  position  of  the  emperor  and  Pope  had  arisen, 
and  John  XII.  had  let  the  king  get  a  glimpse  at  the  backgi'ound,  that,  if  the  emperor 
did  not  make  concessions,  the  Pope  and  the  Romans,  as  Italians,  must  adopt  another 
than  the  German  party,  and  that  there  was  always  a  possibility  of  an  understanding, 
if  not  with  Berengar,  yet  with  Adalbert.  From  the  intrigues  of  the  Papal  See  and 
the  faithless  character  of  John  XII.,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the 
-views  and  thoughts  of  Otto  were  visible  to  him,  secretly  prepared  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  the  Germans  in  Italy,  or  even  encouraged  the  opposition. 
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The  error  of  Otto  when,  in  place  of  continuing,  without  pause,  the  war  against 
Berengar  till  his  destruction  was  effected,  he  hurried,  as  if  he  had  leisure  for  this 
purpose,  to  enjoy  his  coronation  as  emperor  and  its  attendant  festivities,  now  avenged 
itself  bitterly  on  him  and  the  Gennans.  In  the  interval  wasted  by  the  king  and  Ade- 
laide in  the  empty  pomp  and  splendor  and  rejoicings  in  Rome,  the  party  of  King 
Berengar  had  collected  itself  again  ;  and  the  war  w4iich,  if  carried  on  without  intennis- 
sion  and  with  the  moral  effect  of  the  German  success,  could  have  been  ended  by  the 
complete  defeat  of  Berengar  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year  9G1,  span  itself  out  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  963,  because  Otto  had  given  his  opponent  time  enough  to 
provide  his  strongholds  with  supplies  for  a  year  and  with  strong  garrisons.  The 
German  army  had  to  pay,  with  long,  heavy  sacrifices  in  treasure,  in  health,  in  blood, 
for  the  eagerness  of  Otto  and  Adelaide  for  the  imperial  coronation.  When,  at  the 
end  of  February,  962,  the  Emperor  Otto  returned  to  Lombardy,  he  found  a  conditioa 
of  affairs  widely  different  from  that  left  by  King  Otto.  He  had  to  contend  against  the 
sallies  made  from  their  strongholds  by  Berengar's  party,  against  their  flying  columns 
which  damaged  the  Germans  severely ;  he  had  to  besiege  a  series  of  fortresses  and 
castles  held  by  Berengar  and  his  followers,  who  had  all,  in  the  interval,  renewed  or 
repaired  their  works. 

Berengar  and  his  family  sat  secure  in  Monte  San  Leone — a  city  strong  by  nature  as 
Well  as  by  art — and  laughed  when  Otto,  who  meanwhile  had  been  crowned  Emperor^, 
besieged  him.  The  place  defended  itself  undauntedly  ;  it  was  the  chief  stronghold  of 
Berengar  near  Monte  Feltro,  in  the  Apennines.  The  siege,  and  therewith  the  war^ 
became  so  protracted  that  Otto  was  compelled  to  summon  new  military  forces  from 
Germany ;  they  w^ere  ordered  to  join  his  standard  speedily ;  for  delay,  the  loss  of  their 
fiefs  was  threatened. 

Meanwhile  a  league  between  Pope  John  XII.  and  King  Berengar  had  been  fonued ;: 
the  Pope  had  even  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Greek  court  of  Constantino^jle, 
which  stiU  possessed  a  considerable  portion  of  Lower  Italy.  Otto  always  intended  to 
make  himself  lord  of  aU  Italy,  and  therefore  of  the  districts  which  were  still  Byzantine. 
Hence  the  Pope  and  Berengar  reckoned  on  the  alliance  of  the  Greek  emperor.  From 
what  afterwards  occurred,  we  may  assume  that  it  was  Adalbert  who  commenced  and 
concluded  the  arrangement  between  his  father  and  John  XII.  He  had  hurried  to 
Rome  from  Monte  San  Leone,  or  more  probably  he  had  continued  the  war  in  guenilla 
fasliion,  and  was  the  soul  w^hich  held  together  and  quickened  his  party.  The  tension 
between  Otto  and  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope's  discontent  with  the  new  emperor,  must 
have  stimulated  Adalbert,  as  an  Italian,  to  seek  for  an  aUiance  with  the  discontented 
Italian  John  XII.,  to  compose  their  private  quan-els  and  join  their  forces  against  the 
German  ruler,  both  as  patriots  and  for  their  own  private  interests.  John  XII.  had 
received  Adalbert  in  the  most  friendly  manner  at  Rome. 

All  this  passed  unknown  by  Otto,  who  was  enjoying  Upper  Italy  in  Adelaide'* 
society,  while  the  Gennans  sat  down  before  the  castles  of  the  party  of  Berengar  in 
long,  unsuccessful  sieges.     Berengar's  plan  is  evident.     He  knew  the  length  of  time 
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during  which  the  German  vassals  and  soldiers  had  to  serve  in  the  field,  the  repugnance 
of  the  Germans  to  these  Italian  campaigns,  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  Italian  climate 
and  of  southern  enjoyments  on  the  GeiTnan  troops,  and  he  reckoned,  therefore,  on 
detaining  the  Germans  before  his  strongholds,  on  destroying  them  by  the  labors  of 
sieges,  by  clhnate,  by  excess  and  consequent  sickness,  and  on  prolonging  the  war 
without  engagements  till  tlie  Germans,  of  their  own  accord,  crossed  the  Alps,  or  were 
driven  from  Italy  by  a  "  coalition,"  as  we  call  it,  by  an  armed  alliance  of  various 
hostile  powers.  Even  with  the  Magyars,  the  heathen  enemies  of  the  Church,  the 
Holy  Father  now  formed  an  alliance.  He  requested  them  to  attack  the  unprotected 
frontiers  of  the  German  empire.  Their  inroad  he  hoped  would  draw  the  emperor 
from  Italy  back  to  Germany. 

All  this  had  been  arranged  by  Berengar,  Adalbert  and  the  Pope,  without  the 
emperor,  for  a  long  time,  having  any  suspicion,  much  less  sure  knowledge  thereof. 
At  last,  in  the  July  of  963,  provoked  by  the  undoubted  perjury  and  breach  of  faith  by 
the  Pope,  he  left  only  the  necessary  troops  in  front  of  Monte  San  Leone,  and  marched 
with  all  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  Rome.  To  make  himself  sure  of  victory,  he  sought 
for  reinforcements  as  he  advanced,  and  for  the  support  of  the  spiritual  grandees.  For 
this  pui*pose,  he  promised  them  their  liberation  from  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal 
grandees.  It  was  autumn  when  the  emperor  appeared  before  Rome.  Adalbert  and 
the  Pope  prepared  to  defend  the  city.  But  public  opinion  was  against  them  ;  they 
fled  from  Rome,  and  the  citizens  opened,  their  gates  to  the  emperor,  who,  on  the  2d 
of  November,  963,  made  his  second  entry  into  Rome. 

He  immediately  demanded  from  the  Romans  hostages  and  a  renewal  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  ;  he  made  them  swear  never  to  elect  or  consecrate  a  Pope  without  tlie  emperor's 
permission  and  confirmation. 

By  this  oath  the  city  surrendered  its  previous  right  of  filling  the  vacancy  on  the 
Papal  chair.  The  Cathohc  writer  Floss,  in  his  book  "  The  Papal  Election  under  the 
Ottos,"  says  "  The  emjieror  obtained  a  concession  which  the  Carlovingians  had 
scarcely  sought  for  to  such  an  extent,  and  had  never  obtained."  The  appointment 
to  the  Papal  chair  w^as  henceforth  dependent  on  Otto's  good  pleasure  exactly  as  the 
appointments  to  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  in  his  German  and  Italian  territories. 

This  has  been  regarded  as  the  highest  point  to  which  the  imperial  power  of  Otto 
rose  ;  he  had  made  the  king  of  Germany  and  emperor  of  Rome  to  be  what  he  ought 
to  be — to  be  the  temporal  lord  of  the  world,  ordained  by  God  himself;  the  representa- 
tive of  Christendom  of  all  who,  under  one  sceptre,  professed  the  one  faith,  and  who, 
though  of  different  countries  and  nationalities,  thus  formed  a  permanent  political  unity. 

This  has  been  praised  as  a  great  idea  of  the  Emperor  Otto  I.,  executed  by  him  in 
his  life-time.  In  fact,  it  was  a  delusion,  a  folly,  not  capable  of  prolonged  life,  an  idea 
springing  from  lust  of  power  and  love  of  show.  This  delusion,  in  Otto's  days,  brought 
only  misery  to  Christendom  and  Germany,  and,  in  the  days  of  his  successors,  brought, 
with  transient  advantages,  nothing  useful  or  beneficial.  Otto,  indeed,  nominated 
several  Popes ;  he  kept  them  on  the  Papal  chair,  but  only  with  difficidty — only  by  such 
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heavy  sacrifices,  such  grievous  disadvantages  to  the  German  empire,  as  were  out  of 
all  proportion  with  the  value  of  what  he  gained.  He  experienced  very  soon,  and  very 
keenly,  that  to  mamtain  the  right  conceded  to  him  from  the  Romans,  was  as  impos- 
sible to  him  as  to  Charles  the  Great. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  emperor  assembled  the  previously  summoned  bishoj)8 
and  abbots,  in  a  synod  in  St.  Peter's  over  which  he  himself  presided.  This  synod  was 
to  constitute  a  formal  court  of  justice  to  try  the  Pope.  The  emperor  asked  why  the 
Pope  was  not  present ;  the  answer  came  from  the  midst  of  the  assembly  in  heavy 
accusation  against  John  XII.  The  clergy  complained  that  the  Pope  practised  simony, 
had  consecrated  a  deacon  in  a  stable,  robbed  churches,  made  tlie  Luteran  into  a 


brothel,  had  blinded  his  confessor,  had  castrated  the  cardinal-deacon  John  ;  that  he 
used  to  ride  out  in  hunting  costume,  and  be  seen  in  full  armor,  helmet  on  head  and 
sword  on  thigh ;  that  he  had  appointed  and  consecrated  a  boy  of  ten  as  bishop  of 
Todi ;  that  he  had  given  to  one  of  his  numerous  concubines  several  cities  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  ;  had  taken  from  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter's  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
sacred  vessels  and  placed  them  on  the  table  of  this  favorite  ;  that  he  had  ravished 
noble  matrons  and  maidens  ;  that  foreign  ladies  dared  no  longer  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostle,  because,  from  the  altar  where  they  were  praying  he  had  carried  off  such 
ladies  to  his  harem  and  abused  them  ;  that  he  was  guilty  of  arson  ;  that  he  had  cele- 
brated mass  without  partaking  of  the  consecrated  elements;  that  he  generally 
neglected  his  early  mass  and  his  canonical  hours ;  that  he  never  signed  himself  with 
the  sign  of  the  blessed  cross  ;  that  at  a  banquet  he  had  drunk  to  the  health  of  the 
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devil ;  and  that,  when  gambling  with  dice,  he  had  invoked  Juno  and  Venus,  as  well  as 
other  heathen  gods. 

The  synod  resolved  to  summon  the  Pope  to  come  to  Rome  and  justify  hunself. 
The  emperor  added  an  assurance  under  oath  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  Pope 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church. 

John  XII.  did  not  come.  He  rephed,  '■'■  We  have  heard  say  that  you  intend  ta 
make  another  Pope.  If  you  do  so,  I  curse  you  before  Almighty  God,  so  that  you  can 
have  no  power  either  to  consecrate  any  one  or  to  say  mass."  He  wrote  in  these 
terms  to  "  aU  bishops."  Upon  this  the  emperor  made  his  accusation  against  the  Pope. 
He  accused  him  of  overt  rebellion,  and  of  violation  of  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn 
on  the  bones  of  the  Apostle,  never  to  form  any  league  against  him  with  Berengar 
and  Adalbert. 

Pope  John  XII.  was  now  found  guilty  by  the  synod  of  murder,  blasphemy,  per- 
jury, every  form  of  unchastity,  and  thereupon  unanimously  deposed.  This  proceeding,, 
in  such  haste,  was  irregular.  According  to  the  views  then  entertained,  and  the  usual 
practice,  such  a  synod  could  not  be  summoned  without  the  Pope's  consent,  nor  could 
its  transactions  have  any  vaHdity.  Moreover,  neither  the  forms  nor  the  delays 
accorded  by  the  common  law  to  the  accused  were  observed,  much  less  the  prescrip- 
tions of  canon  law  in  such  cases.  However  guilty  Joim  XII.  was,  it  would  have 
been  more  befitting  the  emperor,  the  protector  of  the  law,  as  well  as  more  beneficial 
to  him — it  would  have  been  more  befitting  the  assembly  of  the  Church  to  ]iave  judged 
and  deposed,  with  a  careful  punctilious  observance  of  all  legal  forms,  this  Pope  a  hun- 
dred times  deserving  of  punishment. 

In  addition  to  the  superior  and  inferior  clergy,  the  temporal  nobles  of  Rome  and 
the  Roman  knights,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  took  part  in  the  synod.  The 
Roman  nobles  and  people  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Pope  and  seized  the  castle 
of  St.  Paul.  Tlie  synod  was  conscious  that  its  proceedings  were  uncanonical.  The 
view,  entertained  in  it  was,  "  that  an  extraordinary  disease  required  an  extraordinary 
cure ;  the  crimes  of  Pope  John  XII.  were  too  great ;  the  well-being  of  all  Christendom, 
imperilled  by  tlie  profligacy  of  its  head,  was  at  stake.  That  monster,  not  redeemed 
from  vice  by  a  single  virtue,  must  be  thrust  from  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and 
another  must  be  elected  in  his  place  to  give  an  example  of  godly  life." 

A  new  Pope  w^as  elected,  the  man  desired  by  the  emperor.  He  ascended  the 
Papal  chair  under  the  name  of  Leo  III. 

The  time  of  the  German  army's  service  in  the  field  had  expired  in  the  case  of  many 
soldiers  ;  but  they  would  have  remained  longer  by  the  emperor's  I'equest  and  wish. 
He,  however,  placed  confidence  in  the  Romans,  and,  to  gain  their  favor,  he  was 
anxious  that  "the  Roman  people  suffer  no  longer  under  the  burden  of  such  a  large 
German  army";  he  therefore  dismissed,  in  the  November  of  tiiis  year,  the  majority 
of  the  Germans,  as  well  as  the  contingents  of  Italians.  He  retained  only  one  battalion 
of  Germans  in  Rome. 

This  mistake  arose  from  the  excessive  self-confidence  of  the  new  emperor,  and  from 
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want  of  understanding  the  state  of  Italy  and  the  nature  of  the  Romans.  The  deposed 
Pope  had  stiU  a  considerable  party  in  Rome,  composed  of  the  companions  of  his 
pleasures  and  those  Roman  ladies  who  loved  the  gayeties  of  the  Piipal  court.  He 
had  not  taken  much  money  with  him  in  his  flight,  but  ho  promised  the  treasures  of  St. 
Peter's  and  of  the  other  churches  to  those  who  would  surprise  the  emperor  in  the  city 
and  free  the  Papal  See  from  an  intruder.  A  conspiracy  was  soon  organized  in  Rome, 
with  the  assigned  object  of  murdering  the  emperor,  the  new  Pope  Leo  he  had  created, 
and  aU  the  Geraians  in  the  city.  The  3d  of  January,  964,  was  the  day  fixed  for  its 
execution.  But  the  band  of  murderers  employed  by  the  conspirators  consisted  of 
cowardly  feUows,  and  the  few  German  soldiers  who  were  suddenly  suqjrised  in  then- 
quarters  drove  back  the  assassins,  stormed  the  bamcades  at  Sant'  Angelo,  and,  in  the 
combat  on  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  laid  around  them  so  stoutly  that,  as  Liutprand 
wn-ites,  the  traitors  fled  hke  a  flock  of  small  birds  before  a  hawk.  Not  the  Roman 
people,  but  only  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  great  city,  was  implicated  in  this 
treacherous  attempt.  The  emperor  accepted  the  exculpations  of  the  representatives 
of  the  city,  but  ordered  the  Romans  to  repeat  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

He  then  quitted  Rome  on  the  ilth  of  January,  964,  to  destroy  Adalbert  and  the 
Papal  party  outside  the  city.  The  emperor  was  everywhere  successful.  Monte  San 
Leone  was  taken  by  the  Germans,  and  King  Berengar  and  his  wife  WiUa  made 
prisoners. 

The  emperor  sent  Berengar,  his  wife  and  two  daughters  to  Bamberg  in  Germany  • 
they  were  kept  there  as  prisoners  till  their  death,  which  soon  befell ;  Berengar  an 
Willa  died,  nearly  together,  in  966,  the  third  year  of  their  captivity.  Their  son  Adal 
bert  continued  for  a  time  a  guenilla  w^ar,  and  planned  with  John  XII.  a  new  con- 
spiracy ;  he  then  went  to  Corsica  to  the  Saracens,  who  then  possessed  that  island, 
and  thence  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Saracens  and  Greeks  to 
'  take  arms  and  drive  the  Germans  from  Italy. 

While  the  emperor  w^as  establishing  his  power  in  Central  Italy,  John  XII.  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  Rome,  putting  Pope  Leo  to  flight,  and  reseating  himself  in  the 
Papal  chair.  The  Roman  ladies  corrupted  the  guards  of  the  gates  ;  John  XII.  sud- 
diMily  entered  the  town,  held  a  synod  consisting  of  his  companions  in  St.  Peter's, 
declared  the  election  of  Leo  null  and  void,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  him  and  his  followers.  With  Itahan  cruelty  he  took  terrible  vengeance 
on  all  who  had  joined  in  eflecting  his  deposition,  and  w^hom  he  could  lay  hold  of. 
He  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  the  cardinal-deacon  John,  and  two  fingers  and  the  nose 
of  the  Chancellor  Azzo,  w^hose  tongue  also  he  pulled  out ;  he  flogged  through  the 
streets  the  German  bishop  Odgar  of  Speiers.  But  his  reign  of  revenge  was  brief.  In 
February  he  had  returned  to  Rome  ;  lie  was  a  corpse  on  the  ]  4th  of  May.  The  Holy 
Father,  after  his  old  fashion,  had  given  himself  up  to  amorous  intrigues  ;  one  day  "  he 
went  outside  the  walls  of  Rome  by  night  to  visit  a  beautiful  lady  ;  he  was  caught  in 
the  act  and  so  beaten  that  he  died  of  his  injuries  eight  days  afterwards."  Beaten  by 
the  devil  said  the  people  ;  most  probably  by  the  disguised  husband. 
98 
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The  national  party  in  Rome  now  excited  the  poi)ulation  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  their  old  right  of  tilling  up  the  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See.  In  place,  therefore,  of 
acknowhidghig  Pope  Leo,  they  elected  a  new  Pope,  Benedict  V.  The  whole  city  did 
hhn  homage.  He  was  a  worthy  and  learned  man.  The  emperor  advanced  with 
speed  to  Rome,  baiTed  all  the  entrances  to  the  city,  and  laid  waste  the  country  round. 
The  Roman  people  defended  their  walls  with  unexampled  courage  and  devotion.  But 
tlie  city  was  not  supplied  for  a  long  siege  ;  famine  prevailed  so  that  a  bushel  of  bran 
was  sold  for  the  unheard-of  price  of  thirty  denari  ;  in  addition,  a  conflagration  broke 
out,  and  the  people,  exhausted  by  hunger,  sickness,  and  their  struggles  against  the 
fire,  were  compelled  to  surrender  in  a  few  weeks.  On  the  2;3d  of  June,  964,  the 
emperor  entered  Rome  as  its  conqueror  and  lord.  He  assembled  in  the  Lateran  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  they,  by  his  command,  deposed  the  just  elected  Pope 


from  his  dignity.  Benedict  V.  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  and  Pope  Leo, 
acknowledged  his  presumption,  and  begged  for  grace.  The  emperor  shed  tears  when 
he  saw  the  dethroned  Pontiff  thus  suing  at  his  fieet.  He  contented  himself  with  exiling 
him  from  Italy.     He  died  in  the  following  year  in  Hamburg,  on  the  4th  of  July,  965. 

In  965,  the  king  prepared  to  return  to  Germany.  He  left  in  Italy  Burchard  II., 
Duke  of  Swabia,  with  a  body  of  troops.  He  had  been  four  full  years  uninterruptedly 
absent  from  Germany.  He  crossed  the  Alps  homewards,  proud  of  his  triumph  over 
the  Romans  and  the  Pope  they  had  elected  contrary  to  his  imperial  will ;  in  his 
deluded  pride  he  fancied  that  he  had  assured  forever  the  victory  of  the  emperor  over 
the  assumptions  of  the  Pope.  He  entered  his  native  country  with  all  the  satisfaction 
of  a  conqueror  of  the  Italian  narion  and  Papacy,  as  though  he  were  actually  a  second 
Charles  the  Great,  satiated  with  the  fame  and  greatness  he  fancied  he  had  won  in  Italy 
not  only,  he  thought,  for  himself  l)ut  also  for  the  German  people  and  empire. 

In  Swabia,  in  the  unwalled  town  of  Heimsheim,  the  emperor  was  welcomed  by  his 
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two  sons,  OttOj  the  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  his  half-brother,  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz.  He  was  with  them  on  the  2d  of  February  in  Worms,  where  his  brother.  Arch- 
bishop Bruno  of  Cologne,  the  clerical  duke  of  Lorraine,  met  him.  He  kept  Easter 
with  great  pomp  in  the  old  imperial  palace  of  Ingelheim,  the  favorite  residence  of 
Charles  the  Great.  This  place  was  evidently  chosen  to  remind  the  Germans  of  the 
new  Charles  the  Great  who,  once  more,  represented  in  his  person  the  German  "  Empire 
of  Rome."  He  kept  Whitsunday  in  Cologne.  Here  the  family  of  the  Saxon  royal 
house  wxre  united  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  His  aged  mother  Matilda  came  to 
meet  him  and  greet  him  as  emperor ;  his  two  sisters  Gerberga  and  Hedwig  were  also 
present.  AU  her  children  and  grandchildren  surrounded  the  venerable  Matilda.  It 
was  a  reunion  of  an  affectionate  family  sunning  itself  in  the  imperial  glory  ;  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  that  the  German  people  had  any  sympathy  for  the  festivities 
of  the  new  emperor.  The  emperor  then  proceeded  to  Saxony,  drawn  thither  by  a 
discovery  which  had  been  made  during  his  absence.  The  silver  mines  of  the  Harz 
had  beeil  discovered  by  a  hunter.  As  the  emperor's  love  of  pomp  and  power  needed 
money,  always  a  scarce  article  in  Germany,  he  must  have  rejoiced  over  this  discovery, 
and  he  hastened  to  encourage  the  mining  operations  in  the  newly-found  silver-lodes. 

The  German  people  could  not  have  had  any  sympathy  for  the  imperial  festivities 
of  Otto.  His  Italian  policy  had  cost  Germany  too  much  blood  and  treasure ;  there 
was  still  beyond  the  Alps  a  German  army  exposed  to  the  Italian  climate  and  Italian 
deceit  and  faithlessness,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  what  was  of  no  sensible  value  to 
Germany,  and  was  hateful  and  unendurable  to  the  people  of  Italy — the  sovereignty 
of  the  Germans  on  Italian  soil.  The  news  which  came  from  Italy  during  the  festivi- 
ties were  of  a  nature  to  compel  the  German  nation  to  disapprove  still  more  of  Otto's 
policy.  Their  hope  was  that  the  sacrifices  for  maintaining  Italy  would  at  last  cease 
once  for  all ;  that  the  emperor  woidd  begin  to  devote  his  energy  and  his  care  to  the 
Ulterior  affairs  of  Germany  and  the  welfare  of  his  nation. 

After  the  emperor's  departure,  the  emperor's  Pope,  Leo  III.,  was  in  a  bad 
position  in  Rome.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.  Burchard  and  the 
German  troops  were  in  Upper  Italy ;  he  could  not  lean  on  them ;  but  his  distress  w^as 
ended  by  his  death  in  March,  965,  the  very  time  when  Otto  was  celebrating  in  Ger- 
many his  Italian  success,  and  when  in  Italy  the  armed  struggle  had  recommenced. 

Burchard  had  plenty  to  do  in  Upj)er  Italy.  Soon  after  the  emperor  was  beyond 
the  Alps,  Berengar's  son  Adalbert  appeared  in  the  country.  The  more  powerful  of 
the  temporal  nobility  and  some  ecclesiastical  princes  declared  for  him — at  their  head 
the  bishojis  of  Piacenza  and  Modena,  the  latter  a  partisan  of  Otto  and  liis  archchan- 
cellor  of  Italy.  But  before  Adalbert  was  able  to  collect  a  strong  force  under  the 
national  standard  which  he  raised,  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  the  duke  of  Swabia 
compelled  him  to  take  the  field^  and  the  engagement  of  the  25th  of  June,  965,  put 
down  the  yet  feeble  revolt.  Adalbert  again  fled  abroad ;  the  archchancellor  was 
taken  prisoner,  deprived  of  his  office,  and  banished  from  Italy  and  Germany. 

Leo,  the  emperor's  Pope,  died  in  the  spring  of  this  year ;  Benedict,  the  Pope  of 
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the   Roman   people,  died    in  tlie    summer.      Neither  of  them  was    quite  regularly 
elected.     The  emperor  and  the  Romans  took  care  that  the  new  Pope,  John  XIII., 

was  elected  on  the  1st  of  October, 
according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by 
the  laws  and  agreements.  He  was 
Bishop  John  of  Narni,  one  of  the 
chief  accusers  of  John  XII.  The 
emperor  signified  beforehand  to  the 
Romans  his  assent  to  the  election. 

During  the  few  last  years  the 
aristocratic  party  in  Rome  had  found 
an  opposition  in  a  democratic  party. 
This  party  was  opjiosed  to  the  noble 
families  who  not  only,  as  vassals  of 
the  Papal  chair,  had  the  greater  part 
of  its  possessions  in  their  hands,  but 
also,  by  occupying  all  the  magis- 
tracies, had  made  themselves  the 
representatives  of  the  community. 
The  new  Pope  determined  to  break, 
at  all  events  in  Rome,  the  power  of 
the  high  nobility,  which  had  hitherto 
kept  the  Pope  dependent ;  he  sought 
to  lean  on  the  people,  and  endeavored 
to  raise  the  influence  of  the  plebeians. 
He  hoped  to  find  support  in  the  demo- 
cratic element. 

These  noble  families  refused  to  be 
restrained  either  in  their  power  or 
in  their  sources  of  wealth.  They 
began  to  conspire.  With  Count  Ro- 
fred  at  their  head,  they  attacked  the 
Pope  on  the  16th  of  December,  9G5, 
and  shut  him  up  in  the  castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo,  after  shameful  ill-usage. 
Afterwards  the  count  took  his  pris- 
oner to  Campania,  where  he  incar- 
cerated him  in  a  strong  castle.  The 
aristocratic  party  now  ruled  as  des- 
potically as  ever ;  the  democratic  party  was  terrified.  It  was  not  "  a  revolt  of  the 
Romans,"  but  a  conspiracy  of  the  noble  families,  who  reckoned  that  King  Otto,  after 
four  years  of  absence,  would  find  plenty  to  detain  him  in  Germany. 
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Otto  could  not,  as  quickly  as  he  wished,  restore  his  prestige  iu  Rome  by  a  third 
expedition.  He  found  on  his  return  to  Germany  many  changes  which  touched  him 
both  as  man  and  as  emperor.  His  veteran  conmiander  against  the  Slaves,  Gero,  had, 
during  the  emperor's  absence  in  Italy,  retired  into  a  convent,  and  died  on  thp  20th  of 
May,  963.  His  brother  Bruno,  his  "lieutenant  of  tlie  empire,"  died  in  Rlieims  on  the 
11th  of  October  of  the  same  year.  He  had  gone  to  Rheims  to  arbitrate  between  his 
contending  nephews  in  France,  and  died  suddenly  in  his  fortieth  year.  All  his  goods 
he  gave  to  the  poor.  Bruno  was  not  only  a  great  statesman  for  that  time,  but  a 
remarkable  man.  Subsequent  events  showed  that  his  death  was  the  greatest  loss  that 
could  befall  the  emperor.  The  death  of  Gero,  too,  was  a  heavy  loss.  The  more  he 
experienced  the  fickleness  and  the  faithlessness  of  those  whom  he  had  raised  to  high 
estate  in  Italy,  the  more  precious  was  this  man  Gero  whom  he  had  raised  from 
obscurity  in  Germany.  He  had  in  the  darkest  days  remained  steadfastly  devoted  to 
his  royal  master,  and  Otto  had  experience  not  only  of  his  loyalty  but  of  his  militaiy 
talents. 

Thus  the  emperor  had,  at  the  same  time,  to  reorganize  Lorraine  and  the  gi'eat 
March  on  the  Slavonic  frontier. 

He  determined  not  to  leave  Lorraine,  after  the  death  of  its  duke,  his  brother  Arch- 
bishop Bruno,  in  one  single  hand.  It  was  his  conviction  now  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  kingdom  and  the  empire  if  one  single  hand  did  not  hold  such  a  great  power 
over  land  and  people  as  the  dukes  hitherto  had  held,  and  therefore  he  began,  at  the 
tw^o  first  vacancies,  to  divide  this  power  and  distribute  it  among  several  hands. 

Lorraine  was  formed  into  the  duchies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lorraine ;  the  fomier 
consisted  of  the  land  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  as  far  as  the  Maas ;  the  latter 
comprised  the  district  named  afterwards  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  the  land  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Maas,  and  the  Scheldt.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Archbishop  and 
Duke  Bruno,  Count  Frederick  of  Bar,  a  noble  of  Lorraine,  married  to  Beatrix,  the 
niece  of  Otto  and  Bruno,  had  been  appointed  a  kind  of  representative  of  Bruno  in 
Upper  Lorraine.  The  king  now  gave  to  this  nephew  Frederick  the  dukedom  of 
Upper  Lorraine,  which  he  governed  with  the  title  of  Duke,  as  he  had  governed  it  with 
the  title  of  Count  under  Duke  Bruno.  Lower  Lorraine  he  annexed  to  the  immediate 
possessions  of  the  crown,  and  governed  by  a  Palgrave  or  Count  of  the  Palace. 

In  the  northeast,  too,  he  abolished  the  great  Margraviate  which  he  had  confided  to 
Gero.  He  saw  no  one  around  him  in  whom  he  had  such  confidence  that  he  could, 
without  anxiety,  entrust  such  power  to  his  hands.  But  his  distrust  produced  a  mis- 
take ;  he  divided  Gero's  margraviate  into  six  parts  and  assigned  them  to  six  margraves. 
The  northern  counties  of  Gero's  margraviate — the  North  March  (North  Saxony),  or,  as 
it  was  in  after  times  named,  the  Altmark  or  Old  March — he  gave  to  the  Margrave 
Dietrich ;  the  central  counties — the  Ostmark  proper  (Lusatia)  and  the  districts  facing 
the  Poles— he  divided  between  the  Margraves  Hodo  and  Thietmar,  a  nephew  of  Gero  ; 
the  southern  counties — the  old  March  of  South  Thuringia,  along  the  Bohemian  fron- 
tier +-wards  the  Bober — he  parted  among  the  three  margraves  Giinther,  Wigbert,  and 
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Wigger,  with  their  head-quarters  at  Merseberg,  Zeiz,  and  Meissen.  As  a  centre  for 
all  these  temporal  powers,  the  emperor  appointed  a  spiritual  power  with  its  seat  in 
Magdeburg,  which  was  to  be  raised  to  an  archbiisliopric. 

Not  ^ill  the  autumn  of  9GG  was  Germany  in  such  a  condition  that  Otto  could 
undertake  liis  third  expedition  across  the  Alps,  to  estabUsh  his  power  in  Northern  and 
Central  Italy,  and  reduce  Rome  to  order. 

At  his  first  appearance  in  Lombardy,  lie  overcame  the  grandees  of  Adalbert's 
party,  and  his  arrival  encouraged  the  democratic  party  to  rise  in  anns  agamst  the 
noble  families.  John,  the  son  of  Crescentius,  slew  the  count  Rofred ;  in  Rome  itself 
the  democratic  leaders  got  the  upper  hand,  set  free  Pope  John  XIII.,  and  brought 
him  back  to  Rome.  He  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  for  ten  months  in  the  Cam- 
panian  castle  ;  on  the  12th  of  November,  9GG,  he  was  solemnly  restored  to  power. 
The  coimter  revolution  in  Rome  was  complete  before  the  emperor  entered  ;  he  found 
the  gates  open  when  he  came  there  for  Christmas. 

It  was  a  bad  time  for  the  conquered  aristocrats  who  had  caused  Pope  John  XIII. 
such  sutterings.  The  emperor  punished  severely  all  the  cmninals  of  the  nobility.  It 
is  an  error  to  say,  "twelve  leaders  from  the  lower  classes"  were  executed  because 
these  victims  included  the  decurios,  the  peculiariy  popular  magistrates.  For  these 
magistrates,  these  representatives  of  the  commons,  were  members  of  the  nobility 
which  had  caused  the  insurrection.  Thirteen  of  the  guiltiest  of  the  nobles  were 
flogged  and  then  hanged;  others  flogged  and  beheaded  or  blinded,  aU  after  fearful 
preliminary  tortures ;  others  from  the  most  illustrious  of  the  noble  families  were  taken 
to  Germany  and  there  kept  m  prison.  The  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Pope  John  XIII. 
had  been  Peter,  the  prefect  of  the  city.  The  emperor  delivered  him  to  the  Pope,  who 
took  cruel  revenge  on  him. 

The  Emperor  Otto  now  prepared  for  a  long  residence  in  Italy ;  Adelaide  for  a  per- 
manent one.  His  plan  of  making  himself  master  of  Lower  Italy  was  favored  by  his 
good  luck,  which  had  so  often  made  his  great  successes  easy.  Pandulf,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Lombard  princes,  the  lord  of  Benevento  and  Capua,  acknowledged 
the  emperor  as  his  over-lord  by  a  treaty  without  any  struggle  ;  he  received  Benevento 
and  Capua  as  a  fief,  and,  in  reward  for  his  submission,  was  further  endowed"  with  the 
marquisates  of  Spoleto  and  Camerino.  The  emperor  had  cause  to  be  thankful  to 
Pandulf,  in  whom  he  obtained  an  experienced  general,  while  Capua  and  Benevento 
foi-med  an  invaluable  base  for  operations  against  the  other  Lombard  princes  of  South 
Italy,  and  against  the  Italian  possessions  of  the  Greek  emperor. 

To  win  from  the  Greeks  this  region,  the  fairest  of  Italy,  was  no  light  task,  especi- 
ally considering  the  strength  of  the  fortresses  possessed  there  by  the  Greeks.  Strong 
on  the  land  side,  these  places  could  not  be  starved  out,  nor  their  garrisons  reduced 
even  by  the  longest  siege,  as  long  as  they  were  not  blockaded  on  the  sea  side.  For 
this  a  fleet  was  necessary,  which  the  Germans  did  not  possess.  Otto,  therefore, 
sought  to  gain  these  districts  by  another  way.  He  had  previously  thought  of  a 
family  connection  with  the  Grecian  court,  of  a  betrothal  of  his  son  Otto  to  Theo- 
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phaiio,  the  stepdaiigliter  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  in  order  to  give  greater  splendor  to 
his  own  imperial  dignity  and  to  his  son.  Nicephorus  was  then  involved  in  war  with 
the  Saracens,  who  ruled  Sicily.  Under  the  pretext  of  an  alliance  against  these 
enemies  of  tiie  Christian  faith,  Otto  commenced  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  sued  for  the  hand  of  Theophano.     But  he  disclosed  too  soon  his  hope 


of  receiving  the  Greek  possessions  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  either  as  the  dowry  of  the 
emperor's  daughter,  or  as  the  price  of  his  araied  alliance  ;  and  Nicephorus  broke  off 
the  negotiations. 

The  emperor's  son  Otto  had  been  born  in  955,  and  was  still  a  boy.  Yet  the 
emperor  brought  him  to  Rome  in  967,  in  order  to  adorn  him  with  the  imperial  diadem 
as  his  successor  in  the  Roman  empire  and  the  lordship  of  Italy.  He  had  easily 
obtained  from  the  German  princes  the  election  of  his  son  as  his  successor  in  the 
German  kingdom ;  and  he  now  still  more  easily  obtained  from  the  Pope,  who  owed 
him  everything,  the  coronation  of  his  son  as  future  emperor.  He  was  crowned  and 
anointed  on  Christmas-day,  967. 

After  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiations,  Otto  made  an  attempt  to  conquer 
Apulia  by  force ;  and  he  laid  siege  to  its  capital  Pari  in  March,  968.  After  a  siege 
of  a  month,  he  perceived  that  Pari  could  not  be  taken  without  a  fleet ;  he  withdrew, 
and  tried  nev^^  negotiations  with  Constantinople.  Put  the  failure  of  his  attempt  on 
Pari  placed  his  envoy  to  the  Greek  capital  in  a  false  position.  The  Emperor  Niceph- 
orus treated  him  with  disdain.     "  Thy  master  has  no  ships.     I.  alone  have  a  fleet 
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I  can  attack  liiin,  destroy  his  coast  towns,  and  lay  in  ashes  every  dwelling-place  on 
the  rivers.  Saxons,  Swabians,  Bavarians,  Italians — all  were  with  him.  If  they 
could  not  take  the  single  little  city  of  Bari,  how  will  they  be  able  to  resist  me  1 " 
Nicepliorus  not  only  rejected  the  family  connection  proposed  by  Otto,  but  renewed 
the  old  claims  of  the  Greek  empire  to  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  demanded  especially 
the  liberat'.'n  of  Rome  from  Otto's  ride. 

On  the  return  of  his  ambas>iadors  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  969,  Otto  opened 
the  war  against  the  Greeks  in  Lower  Italy.  Fortune  was  very  changeable.  At  first 
Otto  had  the  advantage  ;  then  Pandulf  was  captured  by  the  Greeks ;  Otto  lost  his 
best  warrior,  and  the  Greeks  had  the  advantage.  But  fortune  again  helped  Otto. 
Nicepliorus  was  detlu'oned  and  murdered ;  his  successor  set  Pandulf  at  liberty,  and 
ottered  to  the  Emperor  Otto  the  hand  of  the  fliir  Theophano  for  his  son  Otto  II.,  and 
peace ;  but  without  the  Greek  possessions  in  Italy,  which  Otto  had  hoped  to  receive 
as  a  dowry.  Hitherto  Otto  had  no  success  in  Lower  Italy  to  boast  of,  imless  the 
devastation  of  Apulia  be  so  regarded.  He  therefore  accepted  the  proposals  of  peace 
in  the  autumn  of  970.  A  splendid  embassy  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and  brought 
the  Grecian  princess  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  972.  On  the  14th  of  April  she  was 
narried  to  Otto  II.  by  the  Pope,  in  St.  Peter's  church,  and  crowned  with  the  imperial 
'iadem. 

The  bridegroom  was  in  his  seventeenth,  the  bride  in  her  twelfth  year.  The  Saxon 
royal  family  had  deviated  so  far  from  the  customs  of  their  stout  forefathers  as  to  marry 
a  couple  of  children  and  crown  them  with  the  imperial  crown. 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  praises  of  the  Byzantine  courtiers  or  in  the  report 
of  Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  and  Otto's  chief  ambassador,  respecting  Theophano. 
She  far  surpassed  in  mental  gifts  and  personal  beauty  the  reputation  wliich  had  pre- 
ceded her.  She  was  wondrously  beautiful,  this  maiden  of  Byzantium  ;  but  by  reason 
of  her  age  and  her  Byzantine  education,  unfit  to  be  a  good  wife  for  the  German  king 
— unfit  to  bear  a  good  king  for  Germany  or  a  pow^erfid  emperor  for  the  Romans. 
Otto  II.,  the  son  of  Adelaide,  was  a  degenerate  scion  of  the  Saxon  Henry  I. ;  Otto  III,, 
the  child  of  Otto  II.  and  Theophano,  could  be  nothing  but  a  degenerate  scion  of 
the  Ottos. 

In  August,  972,  a  few  months  after  the  brilhant  festivities  of  the  marriage,  Otto 
left  Italy.  He  recognized  the  impossibility  of  driving  the  Greeks  out  of  Apuha.  He 
had  not  seen  Germany  for  six  years.  Deducting  a  two-years  interval  spent  in  Ger- 
many, he  had  been  a  full  decade  in  Italy.  Tliis  precious  time,  in  which  so  much 
could  have  been  done,  and  should  have  been  done  for  Germany — in  which  as  good  as 
notliing  had  been  done — -had  been  wasted  in  Italy  on  unattainable  aims,  on  objects  for 
which  the  German  nation  did  not  care,  from  w^hich  it  got  only  disgrace  and  injury 
without  any  of  the  benefits,  which  the  Providence  who  rules  the  world  allowed  the 
later  generations  of  the  German  nation  to  reap  from  the  hostile  contact  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  Tlie  immediate  conquests  of  Otto  I.  in  Italy — what  were  they  ?  The  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy,  the  imperial  crown  of  Rome,  were  mere  titles  w^hich,  in  the  eyes 
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of  foreio-n  nations,  gave  Otto  and  the  German  kingdom  a  splendor  which  for  a  time 
was  dazzling.  These  crowns  gave  power  only  so  long  as  a  German  king  had  a  German 
force  in  Lombardy,  a  German  and  Lombard  force  in  Rome.  Only  then,  and  only  so 
lono-,  was  he  lord  of  these  Italian  conntries  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  revenues. 
They  came  in  slowly  or  not  at  all,  as  soon  as  the  German  emperor  and  army  were 
away.  His  long  wars  in  Lower  Italy,  his  sacrifices  and  labors,  had  brought  nothing 
but  the  submission  of  the  princes  of  Benevento  and  Capua.  Tlie  only  real  things 
which  he  carried  home  to  Germany,  were  relics  as  presents  for  the  German  churches 
^nd  his  beauteous  daughter-in-law  from  Constantinople. 

The  Germans  were  practical  in  thought  and  feeling.  They  coidd  have  no  pleasure 
in  his  giving  his  son  a  bride,  not  from  the  noble  ladies  of  his  native  country,  but 
from  the  border  land  of  Asia  and  Europe  ;  they  could  have  still  less  pleasure  when 
ihey  saw  that  the  spouse  of  the  future  king  and  emperor  was  a  child  of  twelve 
years  of  age. 

Tliey  had  been  displeased  at  his  third  expedition  to  Italy  ;  even  his  mother  Matilda 
had  been  displeased.  Her  son's  chase  after  pomp  and  splendor  was  repugnant  to  the 
noble  wife  of  King  Henry,  so  grand  in  liis  simplicity.  Matilda's  lieai't  was  deeply 
affected  when  she  took  leave  of  her  son  Otto  in  Nordhausen,  a  favorite  residence  of 
herself  and  Henry,  as  he  was  setting  out  the  third  time  for  Rome.  "  Go  in  peace," 
she  said,  weeping ;  "  thou  wilt  never  see  my  face  in  the  flesh  again."  A  year  after 
he  had  crossed  the  Alps  in  search  of  new  splendors,  she  felt  the  approach  of  death  ; 
she  ordered  herself  to  be  laid  on  a  rude  coverlet,  and  she  strewed  her  head  with 
ashes.  "  A  Christian  must  die  in  dust  and  ashes."  The  14th  of  March,  968,  was 
the  day  of  her  death.  A  magnificent  present  from  her  daughter  Gerberga,  a  coverlet 
embroidered  wnth  gold,  came  in  time  to  be  her  winding-sheet.  She  was  buried  in 
Quedlinburg  by  the  side  of  King  Henry. 

When  her  son,  five  years  later,  returned  home,  he  hastened  through  South  Ger- 
many, which  had  no  sympathy  for  his  glory  or  his  house,  to  his  native  Saxony.  From 
Magdeburg,  where  his  first  wife  reposed,  he  went  to  Quedlinburg.  Here,  at  the 
grave  of  his  parents,  he  kept  the  Easter  of  973  in  great  state,  surrounded  by  German 
princes  and  counts,  bishops  and  abbots,  by  his  two  Slavonic  feudatories  Mie9zislaw  of 
Poland  and  Boleslaw  II.  of  Bohemia,  and  by  the  foreign  ambassadors.  There  were 
ambassadors  from  Rome  and  Benevento,  from  the  Greek  empire  and  from  Bulgaria, 
from  the  Slavonic  races  and  from  the  Danes  ;  even  twelve  envoys  of  the  Hungarians 
were  present  with  their  gifts.  The  honest  face  of  his  loyal  servant  Hermann  the 
liillung,  who  had  kept  Saxony  at  peace,  perhaps  gave  him  most  pleasure.  Did  the 
emperor,  elated  with  good  fortune  and  apparent  success,  in  the  midst  of  the  pomp 
and  splendor  and  acclamation  of  the  feast,  have  any  foreboding  that  the  submission  of 
the  foreigners  now  present,  either  in  person  or  by  their  ambassadors,,  and  of  many  of 
his  German  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  was  but  an  empty  show  I 

From  the  festivities  of  Quedlinburg  he  proceeded  to  Memleben.  In  this  palace 
his  stout  flither,  King  Henry,  had  been  seized  by  d-ath.  Here  an  embassy  from 
99 
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the  Saracen  princes  of  Africa  appeared  before  the  En^peror  Otto,  the  son  of  Henry. 
The  dazzhng  gleam  of  the  far-shining  splendor  of  his  empire  delighted  him  in  this 
African  homage.     But  it  was  the  last  draught  from  the  cup  of  his  fancied  grandem*. 

A  dark  shadow  was  thrown  over  the  festivities  of  Quedlinburg  by  death,  which 
took  away  suddenly  in  Easterweek  the  loyalest  of  the  loyal,  his  friend  Hermann  the 
sou  of  BiUung.  On  the  6th  of  May,  tlie  Tuesday  before  Whitsuntide,  ike  emperor 
felt  unwell ;  the  next  morning  he  went  twice  to  mass,  distributed  alms  among  the 
poor,  took  some  repose,  came  at  the  usual  hour  to  table,  rose  to  go  to  prayers  in  the 
chapel,  but  sank  down  in  the  dining-hall.  The  princes  started  from  their  seats  and 
bore  him  to  his  couch.  It  was  an  apoplectic  seizure.  The  communion  was  admmis- 
tered  to  him,  and  he  died  the  7th  of  May,  973,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Edith, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice  in  Magdeburg. 


Otto  had  lived  sixty-one  years  and  reigned  thirty-seven,  having  worn  the  imperial 
crown  eleven  years.  The  Italian  bishops  and  historians  of  the  German  party,  and 
flattering  courtiers  who  followed  their  example,  gave  him  while  alive  the  title  of 
"Great." 

He  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy  ;  he  had  enriched  them  ;  he  had  made  the 
princes  of  the  church  temporal  lords  with  wide-extending  powers.  The  love  of  the 
people  he  never  possessed — neither  of  the  Italian  nor  the  Geniian,  nor  even  of  the 
Saxon  people.  How  high  does  Charles  the  really  Great  tower  up  in  history  through 
his  extraordinary  efforts  to  promote  his  people's  w^elfare  in  body  and  soul,  by  means 
of  his  various  laws,  regulations  and  arrangements,  by  his  expenditure,  defrayed  by  the 
economies  of  his  court  and  household,  for  the  education  of  the  people  by  attracting  to 
him  scholars  from  aU  qdarters,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  material  well-being  of  all 
within  the  realm.  Otto  I.  did  not  like  to  have  "  scientific  "  men  about  him  ;  he  had 
received  no  education — he  began  to  learn  to  write  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  did  not 
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make  iiiuch  progress.  Throughout  his  life,  although  his  wife  was  an  Italian,  he  never 
spoke  publicly  to  the  Italians  except  by  an  interpreter. 

Germany  would  have  remained,  morally  and  materially,  neglected  under  Otto  I., 
had  it  not  been  for  his  brother  Bruno,  whose  high  talents  were  as  great  as  they  were 
precocious.  All  progress  dui'ing  Otto's  reign  is  demonstrably  Bruno's  work.  The 
I'eorganization  of  the  educational  institutions,  of  the  imperial  chancery,  of  the  school 
of  the  court  founded  by  Charles  the  Great,  and  of  the  convent  schools  of  the  same 
date,  was  the  work  of  Bruno.  It  was  Bruno  who  removed  from  the  chancery  the 
officials  inexperienced  in  business,  and  remoulded  it ;  he  restored  the  school  of  the 
court  principally  by  his  own  personal  exertions — he,  the  king's  brother,  the  busy 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  being  personally  active  as  a  teacher — as  well  as  by  calling  to 
positions  in  it  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  He  invited  from  Italy  men 
of  talent  and  learning.  He  founded  new  educational  institutions  in  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine.  The  great  establishments  of  learning  which  had  bloomed  in  early  times^ 
but  had  been  checked  in  their  development,  the  schools  of  St.  Gall,  Reichenau,  Fulda, 
Hersfeld,  Corvey  and  other  famous  convent  schools,  were  revived  by  his  quickening 
energy.  Especially  in  the  imperial  chancery  and  the  school  of  the  court,  he  and  his 
fellow-laborers  were  busy  in  forming  future  statesmen  for  the  German  empire.  Even 
in  the  school  of  the  court,  it  was  chiefly  clergymen  who  were  educated  with  this  view  j 
Otto  I.  and  his  successors  administered  the  affairs  of  the  empire  mostly  by  bishops, 
universally  by  clergymen  as  their  confidential  ministei-s.  Otto's  chancery  was  fuU  of 
clergy  ;  his  privy  councillors  were  princes  of  the  Church. 

We  can  see  from  the  writings  of  the  time,  especially  from  tliose  of  Ratherius,  who 
died  in  974  bishop  of  Liege,  that  then  the  majority  of  the  bishops  was  in  no  way 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.  This  German  bishop,  who  occupied  a  prominent  position 
under  Otto  L,  holds  up  to  the  clergy  of  his  day,  in  particular  to  the  noble-born  clergy, 
a  mirror  which  exhibits  them  as  degenerate.  They  did  not  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  day,  nor  even  the  requirements  of  the  old  church.  And  therefore  Bruno's  merits 
are  the  higher  that  he  succeeded  by  his  own  exertions  and  zeal  in  providing  the  suc- 
cessors of  Otto  I.  with  bishops  and  others  capable  of  being  teachers  of  the  people  and 
councillors  of  princes. 

From  the  institutions  which  Bruno,  in  the  spirit  of  Charles  the  Great,  restored  and 
revived,  there  came  forth  many  who  distinguished  themselves  as  teachers  of  the  people 
and  as  men  of  business  in  the  management  of  the  state.  Like  the  later  universities, 
these  institutions  for  a  long  period  sent  out  bishops  far  superior  in  learning  to  their 
predecessors,  and  statesmen  who  knew  what  culture  meant.  No  one  knew  better 
than  Bruno  that  what  he  planted  with  foresight  and  care,  after  his  death  good  fruit 
would  bear. 

The  elevation  of  the  bishops  to  temporal  lords  superior  to  the  lay  lords  was  desired 
by  Otto  for  selfish  interests,  and  carried  out  by  Bruno  for  national  ends.  The  spiritual 
princes  surrounded  themselves  with  more  brilliant  households  than  the  most  of  the 
temporal  lords  affected ;  the  expense  thus  caused  induced  many  of  them  to  encourage 
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the  cultivation  of  tlieir  territories,  by  tilling  waste  lands,  clearing  superfluous  forests 
into  fertile  fields,  draining  the  fens  and  swamps.  The  condition  of  those  who  were 
either  villeins  or  serfs  of  the  crozier  was  thus  decidedly  improved.  In  many  other 
ways  the  bishops  and  abbots  deserved  well  for  promoting  agriculture  in  their  terri- 
tories. The  bishop  so  favored  by  Otto  must  have  a  residence  ;  not  a  mere  walled 
house,  but  something  respectable.  Soon  the  struggle  to  equal  or  surpass  the  temporal 
princes  led  the  spiritual  princes  to  fortify  the  places  in  which  they  resided,  and  thus 
make  them  into  cities.  Around  their  episcopal  palaces  industry  and  trade  flourished ; 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  these  clerical  lords  to  obtain  the  right  of  Ijohhng  markets 
for  their  episcopal  cities,  and  other  places  which  they  walled  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cities. 

We  cannot  affirm  that  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  intended,  by  these  means, 
to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  people  they  governed ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was  thus 
amehorated,  and  we  cannot  say  as  much  of  the  temporal  lords,  neither  of  the  emperor 
nor  of  his  temporal  feudatories.  The  latter  did  not  possess  any  knowledge  of  what 
we  call  political  economy — a  knowledge  possessed  by  the  clergy  educated  in  the 
higher  schools ;  and  Otto  I.  and  his  successors  thought  of  anything  rather  than  the 
material  welfare  of  the  German  nation  and  German  interests.  They  thought  only  of 
their  personal  splendor,  and  the  splendor  reflected  on  the  German  nation  from  their 
splendor. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  Saxon  emperors  Otto  I.,  Otto  II.,  and  Otto  III. 
did  nothing  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  the  discovery  of  silver  in  the  Harz, 
on  the  Rammelsburg  near  Goslar,  was  not  the  work  of  any  miners  introduced  into  the 
country  by  Otto,  but  of  a  horse,  which,  while  his  master,  a  royal  forester  from  Fran- 
conia,  was  occupied  in  hunting,  became  impatient  at  being  hitched  to  a  tree,  and 
pawed  up  some  silver  ore.  The  Franconian  noble,  acquainted  with  the  mining  oper- 
iitions  in  his  own  country,  induced  Otto  to  bring  mmers  from  the  Fichtel  mountains 
to  Goslar,  to  open  shafts  in  the  Harz  and  instruct  the  Saxons  in  smelting  the  ore. 

Otto  I.  not  only  did  nothing  for  the  material  prosperity  of  Germany  by  his  grasp- 
ing for  power  and  splendor,  but  by  his  fickleness  he  deprived  it  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  becoming  prosperous.  He  was  very  near,  after  the  abolition  of  the  tribal 
dukedoms,  to  forming  a  strong  monarchy  and  a  united  Gennany.  But  instead  of 
carrying  this  project  through,  he  appointed  a  duke  of  Saxony,  thus  giving  to  another 
family  the  surest  foundation  of  his  own  royal  house,  and  creating  a  new  princely 
house  which  soon  became  lord  of  North  Germany,  and  almost  independent.  In  Lor- 
raine he  founded  two  ducal  houses.  By  dividing  Gero's  dominions  in  North  Gennany 
into  six  margraviates,  and  by  appointing  palgraves  in  the  remaining  duchies  alongside 
the  dukes,  he  increased  the  very  power  which  most  crippled  the  crown — ^the  number 
of  princely  houses.  These  new  princes  henceforth  followed  the  interests  of  their 
families  and  their  class ;  and  the  more  they  grew,  the  more  they  troubled  the  head  of 
(the  empire. 

Otto's  notion,  that  the  danger  of  this  increase  in  the  temporal  grandees  was  obvi 
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ated  by  transferring  to  the  spiritual  grandees  much  temporal  power  and  the  functions 
of  the  counts,  soon  proved  a  delusion.  The  German  bishops  were  in  most  cases  of 
high,  noble  famihes,  therefore  aristocrats ;  and  if  it  came  to  a  conflict  between  the 
King  and  the  Pope,  or  even  between  the  crown  and  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  these 
bishops,  whom  Otto  had  enriched  with  lands  and  privileges,  showed  themselves  as 
priests  by  the  side  of  their  own  order,  not  as  ofticials  dependent  on  the  crown. 


The  Emperor  Otto  was  the  cause  why  the  German  monarchy  had  not,  in  the 
coming  struggle  with  the  Papacy,  the  strength  whicli  it  ought  to  have  had ;  he  had 
weakened  tliis  strength  by  his  grants  of  power  to  men  who  "  served  two  masters,"  on 
whom  their  spiritual  master  had  more  influence  than  their  temporal  master.  The 
Pope  thus  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  power  exercised  by  the  priests  over  the  con- 
science, an  armed  power  of  dangerous  strength  in  the  bishops  and  abbots  whom  Otto 
had  made  territorial  magnates ;  the  spiritual  princes  became  gradually  the  deciding 
power  in  Germany,  and  masters  of  the  crown,  with  wliich  they  trifled  long  enough  to 
the  injury  of  tlie  nation. 

By  increasing  the  power  and  number  of  the  temporal  princes,  by  creating  the 
sovereignty  of  the  spiritual  princes,  Otto  founded  in  Gemiany  such  an  aristocracy  as 
existed  m  no  other  state  of  Europe.  From  henceforth  no  head  of  the  empire  could 
make  himself  master  of  tliis  double  aristocracy,  whicli  naturally  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger. 

This  was  the  cause  why  the  German  nation  remained  far  behind,  in  education,  m 
material  prosperity,  in  poUtical  progress,  in  fusion  of  various  tribes  into  an  actual 
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nation ;  far  behind  England,  behind  France,  behind  Italy.  For  this  polyarchy,  so 
richly  endowed  by  Otto,  checked,  what  is  the  condition  of  all  progress  intellectual  or 
political,  the  freedom  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  still  remaining  freemen 
lost  their  freedom,  and  those  who  were  from  the  first  unfree,  or  had  shortly  before 
become  unfree,  were  kept  as  slaves  and  pressed  still  deeper  down  by  newly-imposed 
burdens.  The  government  of  the  Ottos  neglected  the  duty  alike  of  the  kmg  and  the 
emperor — the  duty  of  protecting  the  lower  classes  in  their  rights  against  the  violence 
of  the  lords,  not  to  say  of  extending  these  rights.  Melancholy  experience  taught  the 
monarch  that  the  highly -favored  princes  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  temporal 
grandees  on  which  the  Ottos  wished  to  build  their  throne,  were  unreliable  supports. 
^ot  till  he  had  learnt  this  did  the  king  from  necessity  attempt  to  gain  a  counterpoise 
to  the  preponderating  aristocracy,  by  placing  his  reliance  on  the  lower  classes,  and  by 
seeking  to  extend,  or  at  aU  events  to  restore,  the  rights  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


THE  THREE  LAST  EMPERORS  OF  THE  SAXON  HOUSE,  OTTO  H.,  OTTO  HI.,  AND 
HENRY  n.— CONTINUATION  OF  THEIR  ROjVIANTIC  POLICY,  AND  THE  DOWN- 
FALL  OF   THE   SAXON   HOUSE. 


^TO  II.  had  been  elected  king,  when  a  child,  by  the  Geraaan 
princes,  and  had  been  crowned  emperor,  when  a  boy,  by 
the  Pope,  yet — such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Geraiany — 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance 
afresh  on  the  day  of  his  father's  death.  He  was  not  yet 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne ;  and  Germany  again,  as  in  the  first  years  of  his 
father's  reign,  threatened  to  become  the  theatre  of  a 
domestic  war  among  the  royal  family,  and  of  all  the  con- 
fusions of  civil  strife.  Why  did  Otto  fear,  and  fear  justly, 
that  a  rival  from  his  own  family  mi.ght  deprive  him  of  his 
crown  ?  On  the  one  hand,  because  he  felt  that  he  had 
€ven  less  than  his  father  any  root  in  the  love  of  the  German  nation  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  because  such  a  rival  was  at  hand. 

Otto  II.,  named  from  his  high  color  Otto  the  Red,  was  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
Saxons,  not  to  mention  the  Franconians,  Bavarians,  and  Swabians,  by  his  character 
and  the  influences  under  which  he  stood.  His  early  election  as  king,  his  early  corona- 
tion as  emperor,  had  unfavorably  affected  him  •,  he  became  haughtier  than  his  father, 
whose  conceit  at  his  position  was  excessive.  Greedy  of  honor,  lusting  for  power,  he 
had  always  dreamed  of  an  empire  beyond  the  Alps,  where  he  had  passed  a  large 
portion  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  His  own  romantic  and  imaginative  nature,  and 
the  education  given  by  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  teachers,  fostered  these  fancies.  His 
mother  had  taken  care  that  he  received  a  learned  education,  but  by  Italian  teachers. 

In  culture  and  refinement,  he  was  fiir  above  his  father ;  but  his  education,  especi- 
ally as  he  had  spent  the  six  years  preceding  his  accession  in  Italy,  made  him  strange 
and  disinclined  to  Gennan  fashions  and  customs.  It  was  a  fatal  thing  for  him  and 
for  Germany  that  he  had  spent  in  Italy  the  very  years  which  mould  the  character  of 
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a  man,  and  fix  his  preferences  and  his  aversions.  He  was  an  Italian  rather  than  a 
German ;  at  least  the  German  element  was  subordinate  to  the  Italian.  Adelaide,  the 
Proven9ale,  who  had  passed  in  Italy  her  youthful  years,  who  later  had  caused  Otto  I. 
to  neglect  Germany  for  Italy,  and  Theophano,  the  Byzantine  Greek,  with  their  two- 
fold influences,  were  no  advantage  to  Germany  and  him;  particularly  as  he,  the 
stripling  emperor  and  king,  was  deficient  in  strength  and  independence  to  resist  the 
influences  of  such  a  mother  and  such  a  wife. 

For  some  years  after  his  marriage  and  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Otto  II.  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  his  mother  Adelaide ;  in  the  summer  of  976  he  styled  her 
^^  co-regent."  Next  he  came  under  the  dominion  of  his  wife.  Although  Theophano 
was  but  a  child  according  to  German  notions,  her  gifts  of  mind  as  well  as  her  charms 
of  person  came  early  to  bloom.  She  had  means  of  attaining,  only  too  soon,  full  rule 
over  her  young  husband.  Together  with  her  wondrous  beauty,  she  had  at  her  com- 
mand the  charms  of  her  refined  education  and  her  bright  spirit,  united  with  great 
strength  of  will.  She  was  more  a  man  than  her  husband.  She  was  intriguing, 
haughty,  luxurious,  devote,  the  daughter  of  an  intriguing  and  infamous  mother.  Bred 
at  the  court  of  Byzantium,  amid  moral  profligacy  of  every  kind,  she  had  adopted  a 
style  displeasing  to  the  still  unsophisticated  Saxons,  especially  as  she  seduced  her 
young  husband  into  her  mode  of  life.  The  kindly  disposition  of  the  Germans  would 
have  overlooked  her  foreign  manners,  if  she  had  not  displayed  her  contempt  for  the 
Germans  as  "rude  barbarians."  This  hurt  the  pride  of  the  Saxons,  w4io  at  first, 
elated  by  the  splendor  of  the  marriage  of  a  Saxon  with  a  daughter  of  the  Eastern 
emperor,  had  not  shared  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  union  felt  by  the  South  Germans. 

Thus  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  heart  of  the  German  people  was  not 
predisposed  in  favor  of  Otto  II.  He  had  against  him  a  strong  party  of  the  princes 
under  his  nearest  relatives.  The  first  danger  threatened  him  from  the  same  quarter 
whence  so  many  obstacles  had  been  caused  to  his  father — from  Bavaria,  from  the 
widow  of  his  uncle  Duke  Henry,  and  from  his  son  Henry  IL,  who  had  long  been  of 
age,  but  entirely  under  the  sway  of  the  two  persons  who  had  hitherto  governed 
Bavaria — his  mother,  the  politic  Judith  (Jutta),  and  her  confidential  friend  Bishop 
Abraham  of  Freisingen.  She  had  not  forgotten  that  the  watchword  of  her  house — 
the  house  of  Arnulf  the  Bad — had  been,  Bavaria  independent  either  as  dukedom  or  as 
kingdom.  Her  brother-in-law  Otto  I.  and  his  wife  Adelaide  had  allowed  her  to  rule 
with  unlimited  power,  as  guardian  and  regent  for  her  son,  during  sixteen  years,  the 
country  of  Bavaria,  which,  to  gratify  her  husband  and  herself,  had  been  raised  to  be 
the  first  German  dukedom  in  extent  and  power;  she  wished  it  so  to  pass  to  her  son. 

When  Otto  I.  had  made  Bavaria  so  great,  the  Saxon  royal  family  still  had  Saxony 
as  its  support.  But  when  Saxony  had  been  given  by  Otto  I.  to  the  Billungs,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  younger  line  of  the  Saxon  house,  settled  in  Bavaria,  far  surpassed  the 
older  Saxon  line,  which  possessed  the  royal  and  imperial  crown,  in  territory  and 
material  resources ;  especially  as  Judith's  daughter,  the  learned  Hedwig,  governed 
her  old  husband  Burchard  II.,  and  reaUy  carried  on  the  government  in  the  powerful 
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duchy  of  Swabia.  The  elevation,  by  Judith's  intrigues,  of  lleniy,  lier  sister's  son, 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Augsburg,  further  streiigtiiened  the  power  of  this  line. 

The  emperor  Otto  and  his  advisers,  therefore,  cnijiloyed  the  first  opportunity  to 
lessen  the  power  of  Bavaria — a  power  dangerous  to  the  royal  authonty  and  to  the 
strength  of  the  German  empire,  particularly  as  both  prince  and  people  in  Bavaria 
never  ceased  their  exertions  to  become  independent  of  the  empire  and  to  follow  a 
Bavarian  policy. 

The  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Duke  Burchard  died  childless  on  the  12th 
of  November,  973.  Judith  and  her  whole  house  expected  that  the  imperial  cousin 
Otto  II.  would  allow  his  kinswoman  Hedwig  to  be  heiress  of  the  dukedom  of  Swabia, 
and  transfer  it  with  her  hand  to  a  second  husband.  The  emperor,  however,  allowed 
her  to  take  only  the  great  private  estates  of  her  deceased  husband,  which  no  one 
could  claim,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  advowsons  of  the  convents  which  he  had  had. 
This  was  the  first  sign  of  disfavor,  Hedwig,  enraged,  sat  in  her  rocky  stronghold  of 
Hohentwiel,  and  read  the  ancient  poets  with  her  preceptor,  the  monk  Eckehard  of 
St.  Gall.  The  temper  of  the  charming  young  widow  was  not  always  of  the  best ;  in 
one  of  her  bad  humors  she  had  her  teacher  flogged,  and  only  refrained  at  his  urgent 
prayers  from  shaving  his  head  completely.  She  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  she 
must  cease  to  be  the  governor  of  Swabia,  and  must  see  another  on  the  ducal  throne. 
This  new  occupant  was  Otto,  the  son  of  Liudolf,  the  half-brother  of  Otto  II.  The 
imperial  uncle  and  the  nephew  had  been  educated  together,  and  there  existed  between 
them  a  friendship  lasting  till  death. 

Fnendship  suggested  and  policy  justified  the  action  of  the  young  king  in  giving  to 
his  nephew  such  an  important  dukedom  as  Swabia.  But  the  ducal  family  of  Bavai'ia 
never  remembered  how  grievously  Duke  Henry  I.  had  sinned  against  Liudolf — ^never 
thought  that  the  restoration  of  the  dukedom  of  Swabia  to  Liudolf 's  son,  this  gift  by 
a  fnend  to  a  friend,  was  in  some  sense  an  expiation  for  the  guilt  of  Henry  and 
Adelaide.  As  though  the  hatred  in  this  line  of  the  Saxon  house  w^ere  eternal,  it  now 
flamed  out  against  Duke  Otto,  as  it  had  against  his  father  Liudolf,  and  directed  itself 
even  against  the  young  emperor. 

Judith  the  mother  and  Hedwig  the  sister  stirred  up  the  duke  of  Bavaria  Henry  11. ; 
wiiile  Bishop  Abraham,  Judith's  friend  and  the  young  duke's  minister,  represented  to 
the  youthful  duke  of  twenty-one  years  that  he  was  the  oldest  descendant  of  Heniy  I., 
and  therefore  had  a  better  right  to  the  crown  of  Germany  than  his  cousin,  the  elected^ 
crowned,  anointed  emperor  Otto  II.  The  Bavarians  stood  by  him;  his  brother-in- 
law  Boleslaw,  duke  of  Bohemia,  Miegzislaw,  the  duke  of  Poland,  w^ould  join,  if  he 
undertook  the  task,  in  making  good  his  claim  to  the  GeiTaan  throne  by  the  overtln-ow 
of  Otto  II. 

These  evil  seeds  fell  on  a  suitable  ground ;  Duke  Henry  II.  felt  himself  prejudiced 

by  the  favor  which  the  emperor  showed  to  the  house  of  Babenbui-g.     This  house  had 

sprang  up  afresh  from  that  Adalbert  wliom  his  mother  had  saved  from  the  bloody 

downfall  of  the  house  in  906,  and  sent  to  Otto  duke  of  Saxony ;  and  it  had  now 
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recovered  a  portion  of  its  possessions.  As  the  authority  of  a  duke  of  Bavaria 
extended,  at  that  time,  over  those  districts  of  Franconia  vi^hich  lie  betv^^een  the 
Spessart,  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the  restored  possessions 
of  the  once  wealthy  house  of  Babenberg  vv^ere  within  the  dominions  of  Duke  Henry  II. 
The  two  brothers  of  Babenberg,  the  Counts  Berthold  and  Leopold  (Liutpold),  as 
loyal  followers  of  his  house,  had  been  distinguished  by  remarkable  favors  by  Otto  II. ; 
Count  Berthold  had  even  been  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  March  of  tlie 
Bohemian  Forest ;  to  Leopold  had  been  given  the  East  March  against  the  Hungarians 
— a  dignity  previously  held  by  a  kinsman  of  the  ducal  house  of  Bavaria.  It  is  not 
ascertained  whether  he  gave  him  the  title  and  rank  of  Marquis.  Duke  Henry  II.  was 
furious  that  the  young  emperor  preferred  one  of  the  house  of  Babenberg  to  one  of  the 
Bavarian  family — that  the  two  brothers  Berthold  and  Leopold  felt  that  they  enjoyed 
the  imperial  favor,  and  no  longer  behaved  to  him,  their  duke,  as  this  young  irritable 
and  conceited  prince  demanded  those  beneath  Inm  should  behave.  His  own  Bava- 
rians gave  Henry  II.  the  name  of  the  "  Wrangler." 

The  whole  circle  of  relatives  and  confidants — Judith,  Hedwig,  Henry  Bishop  of 
Augsburg,  Boleslaw  and  Bishop  Abraham — urged  the  young  duke,  already  full  of 
wishes  and  dreams,  to  win  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  or  at  aU  events,  to  make 
Mmself  free  and  independent,  like  Arnulf  the  Bad.  But  Henry  II.  had  not  Arnulf's 
head.  Arnulf,  the  foe  of  priesthood,  kept  down  the  bishops  ;  Hemy  was  ruled  by  the 
clergy.  Like  his  father  Henry  L,  he  was  a  man  of  great  beauty  ;  he  was  ambitious 
and  domineering,  and  in  other  respects  like  him. 

Boleslaw  and  Mieyzislaw  had  joined  the  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the  emperor  and 
place  Duke  Henry  on  the  throne.  Hemy  II.  determined  to  act  to  his  cousin  as  his 
father  had  acted  to  his  brother.  But  these  plots  were  betrayed  to  the  unsuspecting 
emperor  before  they  came  to  maturity. 

Otto  sent  Bishop  Poppo  of  Utrecht  and  Count  Gebhard  to  Ratisbon,  the  duke's 
capital,  under  the  pretext  of  a  friendly  visit.  Without  any  suspicion  of  his  secrets 
having  been  betrayed,  Henry  was  persuaded  by  them  to  ride  with  them  to  the  diet 
at  Weimar.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  castle  of 
Ingelheim.  Bishop  Abraham  also  was  seized  and  given  for  safe-keeping  to  the  abbot 
of  Corvey.  On  this,  the  duchess  mother  Judith  retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  in 
Ratisbon.  At  this  time  the  Danes  had  invaded  the  North  March,  and  the  emperor's 
first  duty  was  to  repel  them  ;  which  lie  did  in  the  year  974.  To  punish  Boleslaw  for 
his  share  in  the  conspiracy,  the  emperor  marched  in  the  year  975  into  Bohemia  ;  he 
laid  waste  the  land  far  and  wide,  but  could  not  conquer  the  duke  ;  and  when  in  976 
he  was  about  to  renew  the  war  against  him,  the  insurrection  against  the  emperor 
broke  out  in  the  spring  in  Bavaria  and  Swabia. 

Duke  Henry  the  Wrangler  had  escaped  from  his  prison  and  got  back  to  Bavaria. 
So  had  his  guide  and  privy-councillor,  Bishop  Abraham  of  Freisingen.  Both  in 
Bavaria  and  Swabia  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Bishop  Abraham  were  joined  by  all  who 
were  discontented  with  the  emperor,  or  with  Duke  Otto  of  Swabia,  his  devoted  friend. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  Bavarian  bisliops  were  secretly  on  the  side  of  Duke  Henry ; 
the  bishop  of  Augsburg  openly  so.  The  civil  war  between  the  imperialists  and  the 
opponents  of  the  emperor  was  again  going  on.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  ricli 
and  learned  Iledwig,  in  her  Swabian  castle  of  Hohentwiel  took  a  sliare  in  tlie  fray  by 
her  money  or  intrigues,  nor  what  were  the  actions  of  her  motlier  Judith.  Duke 
Henry  and  Bishop  Abraham  entered  Ratisbon  ;  Wolfgang,  the  bishop  of  Ratisbon, 
with  his  most  eminent  clergy,  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  emperor,  was  compelled 
to  flee.     Passau  was  taken  by  the  conspirators. 

The  revolt  ahned  at  the  emperor's  overthrow.  Bishop  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
placed  a  king's  crown  on  the  head  of  Duke  Henry  in  the  church  of  St.  Emeran  at 
Ratisbon.  The  emperor,  with  a  superior  force,  checked  the  progress  of  the  revolt, 
besieged  and  took  Ratisbon.  Duke  Henry  escaped  to  Bohemia,  and  his  followers  dis- 
persed to  their  ca«tles  in  Bavaria  and  Swabia.  The  bishops  and  lords  who  remained 
steadfastly  loyal  to  Otto  II.  were  overwhelmed  with  imperial  favors.  At  a  diet  at 
Ratisbon  in  July,  976,  Duke  Henry  was  deprived  of  his  dukedom  of  Bavaria ;  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  revolt  were  condemned  to  death,  many  others  to  loss  of  their 
estates.  All  these  had  retired  with  the  duke  to  Bohemia,  or  like  Bishop  Abraham, 
into  the  mountains  of  Carniola.  Bishop  Henry  of  Augsburg  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
but  was  dismissed  unmolested. 

The  emperor  gave  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  to  his  friend  Otto,  who  now  united  in 
his  person  the  two  dukedoms  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia.  The  emperor  had,  however, 
previously  separated  from  it  the  two  Marches  belonging  heretofore  to  the  Bavarian 
dukedom,  and  made  them  independent  margraviates ;  the  Eastern  March  (Ostmark),  in 
after  days  (CEsterreich)  Austria,  was  now  made  a  separate  principality,  and  Leopold  of 
Babenberg  invested  therewith  as  margrave  ;  his  brother  Berthold  became  margrave  of 
the  newly-created  margraviate  of  the  Nordgau,  that  of  the  March  toward  the  Bohemian 
Forest.  This  new  margraviate  embraced  the  later  Upper  Palatinate  (Oberpfalz),  the 
district  of  the  later  principalities  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  the  country  of  Eichstadt, 
Bamberg  and  the  Riess.  From  the  previous  March-lands  of  Carinthia  and  Verona,  the 
emperor  formed  a  new  dukedom,  that  of  Caiinthia,  which  he  gave  to  a  member  of  the 
Bavarian  ducal  house  of  Amulf's  family,  to  the  son  of  the  Bavarian  duke  Berthold, 
w^ho  was  under  age  at  his  father's  death,  and  bore  the  name  of  Henry  the  Younger. 
This  Henry  had  hitherto  been  loyal  to  the  emperor. 

Thus  Otto  II.  increased  by  one  dukedom  and  two  margraviates  the  number  of 
independent  principalities — a  number  already  made  dangerously  great  by  his  father. 

It  is  clear  that  the  young  emperor  displayed  a  want  of  political  talent.  To  unite 
the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  w^ith  the  dukedom  of  Swabia  not  merely  hurt  the  pride  of 
the  Bavarians,  but  was  contrary  to  aU  custom.  As  the  deprived  duke,  Henry  the 
Wrangler,  had  always  been  the  friend  of  the  clergy,  all  the  bishops  were  on  his  side, 
and  therefore  Otto's  proceedings  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  did  not  establish  a  long  peace 
in  South  Germany.  He  marched  against  Duke  Boleslaw  of  Bohemia  in  977,  confi- 
dent of  victory  ;  but  the  civil  war  in  Southern  Germany  broke  out  afresh  in  his  rear. 
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From  his  exile  in  Bohemia,  the  deprived  Duke  Henry  and  the  Bavarian  lords 
included  with  him  in  the  sentence  of  the  diet,  had  carried  on  intrigues  not  only  in 
Bavaria  and  Swabia,  but  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Even  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  and 
]\Iao-deburg:,  the  Danish  kino:  Harald,  as  well  as  the  dukes  of  Boliemia  and  Poland,  had 
been,  by  the  exertions  of  his  talented  minister  Bishop  Abraham,  induced  to  form  a 
great  league  against  the  emperor.  Bishop  Henry  of  Augsburg  too  worked  for  his 
kinsman,  the  deprived  duke.  This  clerical  cousin  even  gained  over  the  new  duke  of 
Carinthia.  The  whole  Bavarian  family  appealed  to  him  ;  and  by  their  appeal  and 
by  the  common  feeling  for  the  interests  ol'  the  ducal  house  of  Bavaria,  and  by  Im 
own  pride  in  his  Bavarian  race  which  had  been  hurt  by  the  clipping  of  Bavaria, 
he  w^as  induced  to  regard  Bavarian  interests  rather  than  gratitude  to  the  emperor. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  great  Gei-man  national  party  existed  in  the 
empire,  which  knew  that  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Otto  II.  and  Theophano  were 
not  in  Germany  but  away  in  Italy.  Otto  II.  and  his  Greek  wife  lost  gradually  all 
hold  on  German  hearts.  Tins  national  feeling  drew  many  from  the  emperor  to  the 
Bavarian  side.  The  duke  of  Swabia  and  new  duke  of  Bavaria  had  scarcely  moved  his 
force  from  liis  duchies  to  join  the  emperor's  army,  when  the  revolt  burst  forth.  Bishop 
Henry  of  Augsburg,  who  was  bound  by  feudal  service,  in  accordance  with  the  military 
levy,  to  contribute  troops  to  the  Swabian  division  of  the  army,  instead  of  joining  it, 
threw  himself  suddenly  upon  Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  and  occupied  it  for  Henry  the 
Wrangler.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter  marched  from  Bohemia  and  took  Passau  with 
Bohemian  auxiliaries ;  while  Duke  Henry  of  Carintliia  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
the  other  two  Henries.  Otto,  the  Duke  of  Swabia,  countermarched  and  besieged 
Neuburg ;  but  soon  all  Bavaria  either  revolted  to  the  Wrangler  or  was  overrun  by 
him.  The  Emperor  Otto  hastened  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Boleslaw  of  Bohe- 
mia in  retiu'n  for  tribute  and  renewal  of  homage.  The  emperor  thus  got  his  arm  free 
on  this  side  ;  the  Wrangler  had  lost  his  strongest  ally,  for  the  Bohemians  were  recalled 
from  Bavaria. 

The  emperor  and  his  army  came  to  put  down  the  new  insurrection  ;  Neuburg  and 
Bishop  Henry  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Bavarians  was  protracted,  but  ended  in  submission.  Henry  the  Wrangler  fell  hito 
the  hands  of  the  imperialists  while  retreating  to  Bohemia. 

A  tribunal  of  princes  pronounced  against  the  Wrangler  sentence  of  banishment 
from  Bavaria  and  detention  under  the  guard  of  the  bishop  of  Utrecht ;  against  Henry 
of  Carinthia,  loss  of  his  dukedom  and  banishment  from  the  empire ;  similar  sentences 
were  passed  on  a  number  of  counts  and  lords.  Bishop  Henry  of  Augsburg  rejoiced 
for  a  second  time  in  the  imperial  clemency ;  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  abbot  of 
Verden,  he  was  allowed  in  three  months  to  retura  free  to  his  see  of  Augsburg.  The 
emperor  gave  the  dukedom  of  Carinthia  to  Otto  of  Franconia. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  hero  and  son-in-law  of  Otto  the  First,  Conrad  the  Red. 
Thus,  like  Liudolf 's  son,  Conrad's  son  occupied  a  ducal  throne.  The  house  of  the  Red 
Franconian,  which  liad  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  Germans,  again  appeared  in  splendor. 
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Tlie  Fiviich  king  Lotliaire  wished  to  employ  these  disturbances  in  South  Germany 
to  satisfy  the  increasing  longing  of  the  French  for  Lorraine.  Among  tiie  fickle  and 
vacillating  Lori'aineivs,  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  was  inclined  to  France.  The 
French  king  formed  a  league  with  this  party ;  in  the  summer  of  978,  without  tiie 
customary  declaration  of  war,  he  advanced  with  20,000  men  through  Upj)er  Lorraine 
towards  the  interior  of  Germany  with  such  suddenness  that  he  was  within  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  capturing  Otto  II.  and  Theophano  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  They  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  Cologne ;  French  soldiers  devoured  the  dinner  to  which  the  emperor  and 
emj)ress  had  been  about  to  sit  down,  and  obtained  possession  of  all  the  imperial 
furniture  and  baggage.  They  plundered  the  city,  and  King  Lothaire  turned  the  face 
of  the  eagle  on  the  imperial  palace  from  east  to  west,  that  it  might  be  directed  to 
France,  not  to  Germany ;  this  was  intended  to  signify  that  now  Lorraine  belonged 
to  France. 

The  insolence  of  this  French  violation  of  peace,  the  plundering  and  devastation 
which  marked  their  way,  this  foray  on  the  German  empire,  was  felt  by  all  the  Ger- 
man races  as  an  insult  to  the  w^hole  German  nation,  and  they  proved  to  the  young 
emperor  that,  tor  realty  national  objects,  all  like  one  man  would  stand  with  life  and 
property  by  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  empire.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  to  this 
feeling  of  nationality,  thus  aroused  by  the  French,  and  to  it  alone.  Otto  II.  owed  the 
assembling  of  a  Geraian  national  amiy  of  60,000  men  around  his  standard  on  the  1st 
of  October,  .978 — an  army  which  irresistibly  chased  the  French  out  of  Lorraine, 
entered  France,  and  advanced  to  Paris.  Sickness  and  the  approach  of  winter  alone 
caused  the  Germans  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire.  French  haughtiness  had,  however, 
been  taught  to  respect  the  German  nation,  and  King  Lothaire  sued  for  peace.  This 
was  concluded  in  980,  at  an  interview  which  the  French  king  had  requested  from  the 
emperor,  and  in  which  the  former  by  oath  renounced  aU  claims  on  Lorraine. 

This  great  national  action  with  regard  to  France  ought  to  have  bound  the  young 
emperor,  out  of  gratitude,  to  remain  in  Germany  and  discharge  his  first  and  highest 
duties  on  German  soil,  to  live  for  the  German  nation,  to  guard  their  rights  and 
liberties,  to  protect  the  small  against  the  great,  and  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
Germany  by  extending  civilization  and  furthering  material  interests. 

But  Otto  II.  and  the  Greek  Theophano  had  no  more  mind  to  do  so  than  his  father 
and  the  Italian  Adelaide. 

The  emperor  could  no  longer  be  detained  on  German  soil.  Unfortunate  impulses 
drew  him  over  the  Alps  to  the  Italian  land  of  enchantment,  and  Theophano  had  for 
years  been  cherishing  this  longing  in  him.  He  would  have  gone  to  Italy  years 
before  if  the  troubles  north  of  the  Alps  had  not  forbid ;  for  he  believed  himself  caUed 
to  put  into  execution  and  complete  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  his  father — to  establish 
German  supremacy  in  Italy,  and  to  conquer  Apulia  and  Calabria.  This  was  a  thing 
he  had  long  detemiined  on.  Wlien  he  now  began  his  preparations,  the  old  loyal 
councillors  of  his  father  and  the  German  princes  urgently  .dissuaded  him.  They  had 
learned  by  experience ;  they  remembered  what  Otto  I.  and  they  themselves  had  done 
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in  that  alluring  region.  They  conjured  him  to  remain  in  Germany,  where  his  pres- 
ence was  so  necessary,  and  not  to  waste  the  strength  of  the  empire  in  Italy  for  the 
sake  of  a  brilliant  but  unreal  and  transitory  sovereignty. 

The  condition  of  Italy  loudly  conlirmed  the  truth  of  these  warnings.  Nothing  that 
Otto  I.  had  in  tedious  years  efiected  by  arms  in  Upper  and  Lower  Italy  and  in  Rome 
had  been  permanent.  When  the  German  emperor  and  Gemian  army  had  recrossed 
the  Alps  to  their  northern  homes,  the  waves  of  party  strife,  which  their  presence  had 
dammed  up,  burst  forth  and  overflowed  the  land  from  one  end  to  another.  No  traces 
were  visible  of  the  German  rule  or  the  emperor's  arrangements.  In  Lombardy  strife 
was  raging  between  the  people  of  Milan  and  their  archbishop,  between  the  munici- 
palities of  the  cities  and  the  nobility  dwelling  in  their  castles  outside  the  cities.  In 
Lower  Italy  these  fought  and  tyrannized  over  Saracens,  Greeks,  and  the  vassals  of  the 
empire,  who  were  as  good  as  independent.  In  Rome,  party  strife  was  fiercest ;  not 
a  soul  there  cared  for  emperor  or  empire. 

Amidst  all  the  party  strife  of  Italy  there  lived  and  moved  and  had  its  being  a  power 
which  was  recognized  and  felt  by  all  thinking  Germans,  but  not  valued  or  esteemed 
at  the  German  court  of  the  first  and  second  Otto.  As  Otto  II.  had  been  brought  up 
more  as  an  Italian  than  a  German  by  his  foreign  mother  Adelaide,  as  Theophano's 
Greek  countrymen  had  for  ages  dwelt  and  ruled  in  South  Italy,  as  both  emperor 
and  empress  had  been  crowned  rulers  of  Italy  in  Rome,  they  lived  in  the  delusion  that 
they  were  regarded  by  the  Italians  as  compatriots,  as  people  of  their  own  kind.  And 
on  this  account  men  were  deceived  at  the  court  of  the  Ottos  respecting  that  invisible 
power  which  lived  and  moved  above  all  the  party  struggles  of  Italy.  This  power 
was  national  spirit,  awaking  in  might  and  erect  in  strength. 

With  all  their  neglect  of  things  German,  with  all  their  preference  for  Italian 
life  and  culture,  the  Ottos,  kings  oi  emperors,  were  in  Italian  eyes  stiU  strangers; 
those  who  wished  to  be  the  riders  of  Italy  were  not  simply  tlie  emperor  and  empress, 
but  the  Germans.  The  Germans  were  regarded  by  the  Italians  as  uncivilized  and 
rude ;  the  headstrong  character  of  many  of  the  Germans,  their  tyranny,  which  they 
exercised  without  any  delicacy  or  refinement,  gave  cause  enough  for  this  view ; 
national  pride  was  now  aroused  in  the  Italians,  especially  in  the  Romans,  and  their 
pride  was  only  equalled  by  their  hate.  In  Rome,  Benedict  VII.,  the  Pope  elected 
with  Otto's  approval,  was  in  980  expelled  by  the  democratic  goveniment  after  a  six- 
years  reign,  and  called  on  the  emperor  for  help.  At  the  head  of  the  democratic  party 
was  the  elder  Crescentius,  who  aimed  at  making  Rome  the  old  republic,  and  the  Pope 
a  mere  spiritual  ruler. 

So  unfavorable  was  the  situation  of  affairs  for  a  new  Geraian  expedition.  Accord- 
ing to  the  superstition  of  the  time,  strange  siglits  foreboded  evil,  battles  were  seen  in 
the  fiery  heavens,  the  stars  fought  with  each  other.  But  neither  the  warnings  of 
statesmen  nor  portents  in  the  sky  had  as  much  weight  with  Otto  II.  as  the  eloquence  of 
Theophano  urging  him  to  Italy,  and  as  his  belief  in  himself  as  the  man  called  to  main- 
tain the  majesty  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  and  to  complete  the  work  begun  by  his  father. 
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Late  in  the  autumn  of  9S0,  Otto  IL,  with  liis  army,  his  \v\i'e,  and  his  new-born 

child a  son — crossed  the  Alps  to  Italy.     The  Swabians  and  Bavarians,  under  his  friend 

Otto  the  duke  of  tlie  two  races,  formed  the  gr(;atest  part  of  his  German  army.  For- 
tune accompanied  him  through  Lombardy.  In  Milan  he  succeeded  in  composing  the 
strife  between  the  citizens  and  the  archbishop.  In  Ravenna  tlie  empei'or  was  met  by 
the  expelled  Pope,  whom  he  carried  back  to  Rome.  Crescentius  fled  from  the 
emperor's  wrath,  and  in  a  convent  took  refuge  in  the  cowl.  The  contending  parties 
were  terrified  into  quiet,  and  Italian  contingents  of  the  nobility  strengthened  the 
imperial  army.  Otto  II.  proclaimed  war  against  the  Greek  emperor,  and  rapidly 
advanced  into  Apuha  and  Calabria  under  the  pretext  of  a  hereditary  claim  of  his  wife 
to  these  territories.  Fortune  still  smiled;  he  gained  many  advantages  over  the 
Greeks  and  their  allies  the  Saracens  of  Bari ;  Tarentum  itself  opened  its  gates  to  him. 

The  Greeks  called  over  new  bodies  of  Saracens  from  Sicily.  A  battle  took  place 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Calabria  on  the  11th  of  July,  9S2  ;  the  Greeks  took  flight.  Otto 
advanced  in  inconsiderate  pursuit,  and  fell  into  an  ambush  which  the  Saracens  had 
laid  for  him  near  Basantello,  not  far  from  Tarentum.  The  Italian  forces  in  the  impe- 
rial army  were  scattered  and  fled.  The  Germans  gallantly  maintained  the  unequal 
combat,  but  were  overcome  by  superiority  of  numbers  and  the  unfavorable  nature  of 
the  ground.  The  greatest  part  of  the  imperial  army  was  captured  or  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  scimitars  of  the  Saracen.  The  noblest  lords  of  the  German,  many  of  the  Itahan 
nobility,  there  found  their  death  ;  among  the  missing  was  Bishop  Henry  of  Augsburg, 
who,  to  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  his  former  deeds  of  arms,  had  been  eager  in  this 
campaign.  None  of  the  prisoners  ever  gladdened  their  friends  by  retuining  from 
captivity.  A  few  fragments  covered  with  wounds  fought  their  way  from  the  battle- 
field under  Otto  of  Swabia,  who,  however,  died  in  the  same  year  on  the  1st  of 
November  by  the  wounds  he  had  received,  without  leaving  an  heir.  The  emperor 
himself  escaped  death  or  captivity  only  by  presence  of  mind  and  special  good  luck. 

He  and  those  w4th  him  had  lost  their  horses  in  the  fight ;  he  fled  on  foot  with  a 
few  faithful  foUowers  to  the  sea-shore.  A  Jewish  rabbi,  by  name  Calonymus,  was 
riding  by  ;  he  gives  uj)  his  horse  to  the  emperor ;  and  mounted  on  this  horse,  while 
the  fierce  cries  and  rapid  hoof-beats  of  the  Saracen  pursuers  echo  in  the  distance,  the 
emperor  plunges  into  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  reaches  a  passing  Greek  vessel.  The 
ship  takes  him  on  board  ;  because,  by  good  hap,  a  citizen  of  the  German  empire,  a 
Slavonic  merchant  named  Zolunta,  is  on  the  ship,  he  recognizes  the  emperor,  does 
not  betray  him,  calls  him  his  kinsman,  and  makes  the  crew  give  him  help  and  wel- 
come. Through  this  artifice  the  Greeks  are  induced  to  cany  the  emperor  to  Rossano. 
The  emperor  thus  escaped  ;  but  the  tale  of  his  further  adventures  is  so  romantic,  that 
truth  and  fiction  can  be  no  longer  distinguished,  and  seems  to  have  been  calculated 
to  make  the  Germans  forget  the  defeat  of  Basantello  by  the  romance  of  the  emperor's 
fortunes  and  his  wonderful  escape  after  the  battle.  The  true  deliverer  of  the  emperor, 
however,  was  the  rabbi.  A  famous  rabbi  of  this  Greek  name  hved  soon  after  in  Mainz. 
l:is  family  came  from  Lucca,  and  it  is  supposed  with  justice  that  the  family  of  like 
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name  settled  in  Mainz  and  Speyer  owed  their  permission  to  dwell  there  to  the  service 
wliich  had  been  rendered  to  the  emperor. 

But  the  dart  which  had  spared  the  young  emperor  in  the  battle  and  the  flight, 
strack  him  in  Rossano,  the  town  occupied  by  the  Germans.  It  came  from  the  hps 
of  the  empress.  ''How  my  countrymen  have  frightened  you!"  she  exclaimed,  in 
mocking  accents,  when  he  met  licr. 

With  this  barbed  taunt  in  his  heart,  and  with  grief  at  his  defeat,  he  reached  Upper 
Italy.  His  power  over  the  whole  peninsula  seemed  at  first  lost.  Apuha  and  Calabria 
both  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 


In  Upper  Italy  the  emperor  busied  himself  with  preparations  for  a  new  campaign 
in  the  south.  The  issue  of  his  first  campaign  had  excited  all  Germany  against  him. 
The  Gemian  princes  desired  a  conference  with  him  ;  they  wished  personally  to  repre- 
sent to  him  the  necessity  of  returning  from  Italy  to  Germany  at  once.  The  emperor 
summoned  the  Gennan  princes  to  a  diet  at  Verona  in  June,  983,  with  the  request  that 
they  would  bring  new  troops  from  Gennany.  They  appeared  in  large  number  at 
Verona,  but  all  without  any  military  contingent.  Neither  the  princes  nor  the  people 
of  Germany  were  in  a  humor  to  send  a  new  army  after  the  one  that  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  that  grave  of  the  Germans,  Italy ;  the  letters  of  the  subsequent  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  let  us  see  that  even  the  Itahans  were  not  contented  with  the  emperor's 
policy,  and  called  him  an  "ass"  behind  his  back.     They,  too,   considered  the  con- 
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tinuution  of  the  war  between  the  allied  Greeks  and  Saracens  a  piece  of  folly,  to  which, 
however,  they  had  to  contribute  their  contingents.  Otto  II.,  however,  persisted 
obstinately  in  the  new  campaign  without  giving  ear  to  the  urgent  representations  of 
the  German  princes.  They  left  him  in  a  body,  lords  spiritual  and  lords  temporal ;  in 
July,  9S3,  he  had  not  a  single  German  prince  with  him. 

At  the  diet  of  Verona,  the  emperor  bestowed  the  dukedoms  of  Bavaria  and  Carin- 
thia  on  Henry  the  Younger,  who  was  again  taken  into  favor  ;  and  the  dukedom  of 
Swabia  to  Count  Conrad,  one  of  that  Eranconian  family  irom  which  Hermann  I.  of 
8wabia  had  come,  the  father  of  Ida,  the  wife  of  the  duke  Liudolf.  At  the  same  time 
the  emperor  obtained  from  the  German  princes  at  this  diet,  the  election  as  his  suc- 
cessor of  his  son  Otto,  then  in  his  third  year.  But' him  the  German  princes  took 
back  with  them  to  Germany. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  German  princes  had  held  out  a  prospect  of  new 
reinforcements,  yet  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Italy  was  rendered  impossible  by 
what  took  place  meanwhile  in  Germany. 

The  news  of  the  emperor's  disaster  in  Lower  Italy  went  like  an  electric  shock 
through  the  Slavonic  races,  everywhere  the  foes  of  the  Germans  in  the  north.  In  the 
spring  of  983,  the  Danes  invaded  the  March  of  Schleswig.  Tlie  Wends  united  them- 
selves again  into  a  great  national  league  under  their  Prince  Mistewoi,  to  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  Germany  and  enforced  Christianity.  Their  hate  against  the  latter  was  the 
more  keen,  because  it  was  not  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  truth  that  makes  all  men 
free,  which  was  placed  before  their  eyes,  but  a  system  of  priestcraft  which  inculcated 
slavery  ;  a  priesthood  as  avaricious  and  domineering,  as  haughty  and  pitiless,  as  luxu- 
rious at  the  cost  of  the  oppressed,  as  were  the  lay  tyrants  and  oppressors,  the  Gennan 
lords.  German  haughtiness  and  priestly  fanaticism,  which  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle  that  the  Slaves  must  be  made  to  eat  grass  like  oxen,  and  must  be  beaten 
like  asses,  had  inevitably  produced  in  the  conquered  deep  rage  and  lurking  revenge, 
which  but  waited  their  opportunity,  and  which  now  Hamed  forth  as  a  general  uprising 
of  all  these  Slavonic  races,  and  annihilated  the  Germans  in  their  neighborhood  with 
the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  firebrand  of  a  terrible  retribution  in  the  other. 

The  Liutizians  and  Rhedarians  on  the  Havel  and  the  lower  Oder  revolted  in  June, 
as  soon  as  their  old  allies,  the  Danes,  occupied  the  Saxon  forces  by  their  inroad.  The 
Obodrites  followed  their  countrymen  in  revolt,  and  behind  them,  one  Slavonic  tribe 
after  another  rose  against  the  Germans.  The  cities  and  bishops'  sees  of  Havelberg 
and  Brandenburg,  as  the  seats  of  spiritual  and  temporal  tyranny,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  and  sword  ;  the  same  fate  befell  all  the  German  settlements  on  Slavonic  soil  as 
far  as  the  Tanger  river  ;  even  Hamburg  was  plundered  and  burnt.  The  Christian 
churches  were  destroyed  ;  the  priests  partly  murdered,  partly  carried  off  into  slavery  ; 
the  altars  of  the  Slavonic  gods,  so  far  as  they  existed  and  had  only  been  turned  to 
Christian  uses,  were  consecrated  to  the  semce  of  the  older  gods  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Christian  priests.  The  Slaves  united  their  belief  m  the  recovery  of  their  national 
independence  wnth  the  resurrection  of  their  old  gods. 
101 
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It  was  a  divine  judgment  winch  ihns  |miii!>lu:(l  mc  iiihaniaa  deeds  of  Cliristiun 
soldiers  and  the  sins  of  Christian  priests,  and  tlie  crimes  of  Otto  I.  and  Otto  11.^ 
committed  on  a  great  people,  which,  by  the  law  of  God  and  the  rights  of  nature, 
were  justified  m  resolving  to  mould  their  own  destiny,  or,  if  the  worse  befell,  to  be 
governed  like  human  beings  and  not  to  be  trampled  underfoot.  The  news  of  the 
destruction  and  collapse  of  all  that  had  been  won  or  arranged  in  Slavonic  territory  by 
his  father's  policy  and  the  good  and  evil  deeds  of  Gero  ;  the  news  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Germans  settled  on  the  northern  frontier  l)y  the  inroads  of  Slaves  and  Danes,  of 
the  terrible  danger  which  this  general  insurrection  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  threatened  to 


the  German  empire,  reached  Otto  II.  beyond  the  Alps  in  the  midst  of  his  endeavors 
to  carry  out  his  new  campaign  against  the  Greeks  and  Saracens,  although  he  knew 
that  his  means  for  this  purpose  were  limited  to  the  goodwill  and  military  spirit  oi 
his  Italian  vassals  and  cities,  and  that  little  aid  could  be  furnished  by  Germany.  Ho 
had  learnt  from  the  moui'nful  intelligence  respecting  the  new  war  with  the  Slaves  and 
Danes  that  Gemiany  had  enough  to  do  to  protect  itself  from  these  enemies,  and  yet  he 
persisted  in  his  notion  of  a  new  campaign  in  Apulia.  The  safety  of  Germany,  which 
imperatively  demanded  his  presence  there,  was  less  to  him  tlian  his  passion  to  avenge 
his  defeat  by  the  Saracens  and  redeem  his  own  honor — a  passion  which  he  concealed 
to  himself  and  others  by  the  pretence  that  German  honor  was  to  be  redeemed  by  estab- 
lishing the  superiority  of  tlu;  German  arms  and  of  German  power  in  tlie  south  of  Italy. 
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He  was  in  Rome  engaged  in  forming  an  Italian  army,  since  now  no  further 
reinforcements  were  to  be  hoped  for  from  Germany,  for  tlie  [mr]>ose  of  carrying 
out  the  project  which  tiUed  him  with  burning  desire.  Theopliano,  whose  lieart- 
iess  sarcasm  at  Rossano  still  rankled  in  his  bosom,  urged  him  to  follow  her ;  he  must 
have  burned  to  show  her  tliat  her  countrymen  were  not  the  people  to  frighten  a 
German. 

History  says  that  a  deep  mental  depression  preyed  on  the  emperor  Otto  II.  ; 
experiences  like  his  usiudly  produce  something  of  the  soi"t.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
raising  an  army  which  even  the  Italians  objected  to,  came  in  addition.  He  seems  to 
have  sought  to  beguile  liis  anxiety  and  care  by  jovial  banquets,  ;aid  eating  and  th'ink- 
ing.  He  suffered  from  indigestion,  the  man  of  "melancholy  temperament."  Haste, 
impatience,  restlessness,  together  with  his  mental  disorder,  made  him  wish  to  recover 
as  soon  as  possible  from  the  slight  attack  of  sickness.  Tincture  of  aloes  had  been 
prescribed  for  him,  and  he  draiik  four  drachms  at  once  ;  this  excessive  dose,  quite 
contrary  to  the  medical  prescription,  produced  a  diarrlioea  from  which  lie  died  in  a 
few  days,  still  at  Rome,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  St. 
Peter's  Chm-ch  at  Rome,  the  only  German  emperor  wdiose  ashes  repose  tliere.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  December,  983. 

The  losses  now  suffered  by  the  Gemian  dominions  in  Italy  were  added  to  the 
damage  done  to  the  north  frontier  of  the  empire  by  the  Danes  and  Slaves.  The 
imperial  preparations  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  came  to  a  sudden  stop ;  for  Otto  III., 
the  successor  of  Otto  II.,  was  only  three  years  old. 

The  German  princes  had  elected  and  crowned  Otto  III.  as  emperor,  on  the  Christ- 
mas of  983,  at  Aix-la-Cha]3elle,  without  any  forebodings,  without  a  thouglit  of  the 
possibility  of  such  an  early  death  of  his  father.  Now  they  saw  with  astonishment 
that  tliey  had  elected  a  child  of  three  years,  quite  incapable  of  occupying  the  widowed 
throne  or  grasping  the  reins  of  empire.  Some  voices  were  heard  in  the  empire 
speaking  of  the  unfitness  of  such  a  king  in  these  perilous  times.  The  guardianship 
of  the  child-king,  and,  with  it,  the  government  of  the  empire  in  his  name,  must,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  be  placed  in  a  powerful  hand. 

A  civil  war  almost  arose  on  this  question.  The  old  Geraian  repugnance  to  female 
rule  stood  in  the  way  of  the  empress-widow  Theophano,  who  had  the  first  claim  to 
the  guardianship  ;  still  more  the  fact  that  she  was  Greek,  not  German  ;  most  of  aU 
tlie  circumstance  that  she  was  neither  loved  nor  respected  by  the  Germans.  Henry 
the  Wrangler  still  had  followers ;  they  now  thought  of  liim ;  he  was  the  nearest  male 
kinsman  of  the  child-king,  he  was  a  cousin  of  the  deceased  emperor;  he  seemed 
especially  to  the  clergy  to  be  the  man  to  whom  the  guardianship  and  the  government 
of  the  empire  ought  to  be  entrusted.  Archbishop  Warin  of  Cologne,  with  whom  the 
young  king  was  living,  and  Bishop  Volkmar  of  Utrecht  held  these  view^s.  Volkmar, 
in  whose  keeping  the  deprived  duke  of  Bavai"ia  had  been  for  more  than  fi\;e  years, 
now  released  him,  and  delivered  to  him  in  Cologne,  as  the  guardian  and  regent  of 
tho  empire,  the  young  monarch.     Many  old  and  new  friends — the  archbishops  of 
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Treves  and  Magdeburg,  and  most  of  the  bishops,  especially  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony — 
were  on  the  side  of  Henry  the  Wrangler. 

Henry's  old  dreams  of  the  royal  tin-one  of  Germany  appeared  once  more;  lie 
resolved  to  deprive  his  ward  of  the  crown.  He  might  pei-haps  have  gradually  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  king  instead  of  guardian,  and  real  I'uler  instead  of  regent ;  but  his 
own  impetuosity  destroyed  everything.  He  had  on  his  side  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  the  very  party  in  which  the  emperor  Otto  I.,  in  his  manifold  errors  and  mis- 
conceptions, had  believed  he  possessed  the  props  of  Ids  house  and  of  its  royal  rank. 
These  spiritual  princes  and  lords  were  the  first  to  desert  the  royal  house ;  they  were 
inclined  to  sacrifice  Otto  III.  and  place  his  cousin  Henry  on  the  throne.  Henry  allied 
himself  with  the  duke  of  Boliemia  and  Poland ;  he  was  willing  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  Slaves,  as  weU  as  the  support  of  France.  He  went  so  far  in  his  treason  against 
Germany  as  to  purchase  the  support,  of  the  French  king  by  the  abandonment  of 
Lorraine  and  the  city  of  Verdun.  Relying  on  these  various  auxiharies,  Henry,  in 
April,  984,  proceeded  openly  to  claim  the  throne,  but  he  found  determined  opponents 
in  the  temporal  grandees. 

He  had,  in  the  Easter  of  9S4,  ventured  to  assume  the  royal  name  at  Quedlinbm'g, 
and  a  crowd  of  feudatories,  the  dukes  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  at  their  head,  had  done 
homage  to  him.  But  by  the  end  of  June  lie  deemed  it  advisable  to  surrender  the 
child  Otto  III.  to  his  mother  and  grandmother.  He  continued,  however,  still  to  play 
the  king,  and  sought  to  recover  by  force  of  arms  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  from  Henry 
the  Younger,  who  was  at  the  same  time  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Carinthia.  But  at  a 
diet  at  Frankfort,  where  the  party  loyal  to  the  house  of  the  Ottos  was  assembled,  it 
became  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  were  for  the  young  king. 
Even  the  bishops  on  Henry's  side  saw  that  it  was  hnpossible  for  their  party  to  gain 
the  upper  hand,  and  they  advised  him  to  desist  from  his  purpose  and  content  himself 
with  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria. 

By  their  mediation  Henry  the  Wrangler  was  restored  to  his  dukedom  of  Bavaria, 
and  Henry  the  Younger,  to  end  the  civil  war,  contented  himself  with  that  of  Carinthia  ; 
Henry  laid  aside  the  royal  title,  released  those  who  had  done  him  homage,  renounced 
the  regency  and  guardianship,  and  acknowledged  Theophano  as  the  guardian  of  the 
king  and  regent  of  the  empire.  All  the  estates  of  the  empire  had  united  in  this 
arrangement,  for  Henry's  dealings  with  the  Bohemians  and  Poles  had  hm't  the 
national  feelings  of  the  Germans ;  they  were  especially  disgusted  with  his  conduct 
respecting  Lorraine  and  the  French  king,  who  was  soon  hereafter  compelled  by  the 
German  empire  to  make  peace,  and  restore  the  city  of  Verdun  wliich  he  had 
■occupied. 

The  leader  of  the  majority  of  the  estates  of  the  empire,  of  the  men  whose  firmness 
brought  to  naught  the  struggles  of  Henry  for  the  crown,  was  not  a  man  of  liigh  origin, 
not  one  of  the  temporal  princes,  but  one  of  the  spiritual  lords  who  had  remained  loyal 
to  the  Ottonian  house,  the  son  of  a  free  but  poor  landowner  from  the  village  of 
Schoeningen  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.     In  these  critical  times  the  child  of  poor 
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villagers  took  in  hand  the  management  of  the  empire,  and  guided  it  for  a  whole 
generation  ;  he  was  Willich  or  Willigis,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz. 

He  came  from  the  school  of  lirvnio,  had  been  long  occupied  in  tlie  chancery  of 
Otto  I.,  and  raised  by  Otto  II.  to  the  first  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  realm,  that  of 
Mainz,  in  spite  of  the  black  looks  of  many  at  such  a  higli  position  being  assigned  to  a 
man  of  no  family.  Theophano  and  her  son  were  mdebted  to  his  loyalty  and  ability 
for  the  frustration  of  Hemy's  plans. 

Theophano  and  Archbishop  Willich  governed  in  the  name  of  Otto  IH.,  to  whom 
homage  was  now  done  in  all  cpiarters.  Women  and  priests  conducted  his  edu- 
cation. His  mother,  his  grandmother,  and  liis  aunt  Adelaide,  the  sister  of  his 
father  and  abbess  of  Quedlinburg,  stood  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  were  the  clergy, 
Willich,  and,  during  Theophano's  life,  Jolm,  a  Greek  from  Lower  Italy,  afterwards 
the  priests  Bernwart  and  Meinwerk.  But  the  actual  governor  of  the  child  was  the 
the  Greek  John,  between  whom  and  the  empress  widow  there  existed  a  confidential 
relation  which  was  highly  oftensive  to  the  Germans. 

This  mother  and  tliis  governor  ruined  the  prince,  body  and  soul.  They  set  him  a 
bad  example,  and  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  their  influence  over  him,  they  gave  full 
play  to  all  his  wishes.  The  court  now  began  to  assume  a  Byzantine  appearance  j 
riieophano  introduced  Greek  customs,  and  his  grandmother  added  Italian  fashions. 
Tlie  boy  was  trained  to  speak  only  Greek  and  Latin,  and  to  move  according  to  the 
rigid  etiquette  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Under  Otto  II.  there  had  still  survived  a 
certain  simplicity  in  the  Saxon  palace ;  but  now  with  the  courtly  manners  appeared 
the  luxury  of  the  Byzantine  palace,  and  many  a  German  count  and  bishop  learned  to 
cringe  like  a  Greek  and  fawn  like  an  Italian.  Men  saw  at  the  court  dukes  discharg- 
ing humiliating  services  to  the  royal  child,  and  bishops  and  archbishops  crawling 
before  him.  Otto  III.  was  not  without  excellent  abilities,  but  the  flattery  of  the 
male  and  female  courtiers  exaggerated  the  simple  fact  when  they  made  a  practice  of 
calling  him  the  "  Wondrous  child." 

The  young  king  thus  acquii-ed  a  false  idea  of  himself  and  his  grandeur ;  he  grew 
up  under  the  hands  of  the  women  and  the  priests,  a  beautiful  but  spoiled  child ;  he 
was  saved  from  utter  destruction,  physically  and  morally,  by  the  removal  of  Theo- 
phano and  John  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  Death  removed  his  mother ;  she  died  on 
the  15th  of  June,  991,  having  just  completed  her  thirtieth  year.  For  the  Greek  John 
there  was  no  resting-place  after  her  death  on  the  soil  of  Germany.  Even  his  fellow- 
courtiers  w^ould  no  longer  endure  him,  much  less  the  men  of  ancient  German  spirit,  of 
whom  many  were  found  among  the  princes,  like  Willich  the  archbishop,  like  Eckhard 
the  Margrave  of  Meissen,  the  imperial  general,  and  like  the  Saxon  lords  in  general. 

All  these  and  the  Saxon  people,  who  must  have  seen  on  their  own  soil  and  daily 
with  their  own  eyes  the  un-German  style  of  the  court,  could  not  endure  the  Greek 
Theophano  and  the  Greek  John,  especially  when  they  thought  of  the  future  king  of 
the  Germans.  In  the  presence  of  this  German  hatred,  well  founded  as  it  was,  the 
priest  Jolm  left  Germany  for  Italy ;  his  wealth,  which  he  had  accumulated  in  a  few 
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years  at  the  court  of  Theopliano,  he  had  already  safely  deposited  beyond  the  Alps. 
But  the  puuishnient  of  his  crimes  against  Germany  he  could  not  escape  even  in 
Italy ;  fearlul  retribution  soon  overtook  him  even  there. 

In  accordance  with  law,  the  grandmother  of  Otto  III.,  the  Italian  Adelaide,  and 
the  archbishop  Willich  now  assumed  tlie  regency,  allowiug,  however,  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Saxony,  and  some  otlier  princes,  to  form  part  of  a  council  of 
regency.  But  the  defects  of  Otto  III.  remained,  and  even  in  the  hands  of  his  present 
tutors  he  grew  np  a  strange,  tnducky  being.  He  was  learned  in  a  remarkable  degree 
for  that  age,  and  his  aunt  and  grandmother  rejoiced  at  his  learning,  his  cleverness,  the 
charms  of  his  manner,  his  gi-acefnl  figure,  and  his  beautiful  face.  But  before  he  was 
of  full  age,  which  he  became  at  fifteen,  he  was  so  taken  up  with  himself,  so  haughty, 
«o  unlovable,  that  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  politic  Adelaide,  and  behaved  to  her  in 
such  a  fashion  that  she  left  the  court  and  returned  to  her  brother  in  Burgundy.  Three 
years  later,  on  the  17tli  of  December,  999,  she  died  at  Seltz  in  Alsace.  This  was  the 
end  of  that  Italian  Adelaide  in  whom  Otto  I.  had  beheld  his  highest  luck,  and  who 
was  so  fatal  to  Germany. 

As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  the  ambitious  prince  hastened  to 
take  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  empire. 

The  long  regency  of  two  women  had  been  employed  by  the  aristocracy  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alps  to  promote  their  own  interests. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  regency,  for  twelve  years  long  and  over,  the 
frightful  war  between  the  Germans  and  Slaves  had  continued  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. This  war  demanded  the  whole  power  of  the  government,  and  it  was 
fortunate  in  having  a  good  general  in  Eckhard,  the  son  of  the  Margrave  Giinther. 
Giinther  w4th  his  son  had  accompanied  Otto  II.  to  Italy,  and  had  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  Basantello  near  Tarentum.  Eckhard  rendered  the  emperor  great  services  alter 
that  grievous  defeat,  and  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  dignity  ;  and  he  it  was  who, 
with  Duke  Berahard  of  Saxony,  had  with  arms  maintained  the  cause  of  Otto  III. 
Theophano  and  her  counsellor  Archbishop  Willich  rewarded  his  loyalty  and  service 
in  the  field  by  appointing  him  sole  Margrave  of  the  great  March  of  Meissen,  which 
had  been  by  the  arrangements  of  Otto  I.  divided  between  three  Margraves — Giinther, 
Wigbert,  and  Wigger.  The  error  of  Otto  was  made  manifest  by  the  new  war  with 
the  Slaves,  who  found  it  easier  to  obtain  success  over  numerous  co-ordinate  com- 
manders, without  any  supreme  connnander  unless  when  the  emperor  in  person  was 
in  the  field.  The  terrible  distress  of  the  Germans  on  the  border  lands  in  this  quarter 
had  convinced  the  imperial  court  and  the  regents  that  unity  of  command  was  the  first 
requisite  on  the  frontiers. 

Theophano  further  rewarded  Eckhard's  military  sei-vices  by  making  the  greatest 
part  of  his  feudal  possessions  into  hereditary  private  domains.  He  thus  was  in  a 
strong  position,  and  was  in  this  respect  favored  before  almost  all  the  feudatories  of 
the  empire.  Although  he  had  not  the  title  of  Duke,  he  had  the  full  powers  of  a  duke, 
and  the  counts  and  lords  of  his  native  Thuringia  all  behaved  to  him  as  to  their  duke. 
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His  high  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  Theophano's  death  he  became  a 
member  of  tlie  council  of  regency,  alongside  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Swabia. 

The  Saxons  and  Thuringians  had  already  defeated  at  Belgern  on  the  Elbe  and 
driven  from  the  empire  an  invading  detachment  of  Slaves,  but  had  not  succeeded  in 
checking  the  growth  of  the  general  insurrection.  While  the  Ottonian  emperors  wei'e 
spending  the  best  strength  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  the  Slavonic  dukes,  especially  the 
imperial  vassal  Boleslaw  IL,  duke  of  Bohemia,  turned  to  their  own  advantage  the 
romantic  folly  of  the  emperors.  Duke  Boleslaw  had  extended  the  frontiers  of  his 
dominions  over  the  Moravians  and  the  Slovaks  northward  over  the  Carpathians  to 
the  neigliborhood  of  Lemberg  and  the  Bug  in  modern  Podlachia,  westward  over  the 
Pilika  and  the  upper  Warta  to  the  Oder  between  Breslau  and  Glogau,  and  across  the 
Bober  to  the  Isar  mountains,  consequently  over  Upper  and  Middle  Silesia,  and  the 
whole  southern  half  of  the  later  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  view  of  the  Italian  policy 
of  the  Ottos,  Boleslaw  could  not  refrain  from  claiming  as  Slavonic  territory,  and 
annexing  to  his  duchy,  districts  which  had  a  century  before  been  occupied  by  the 
Slaves. 

The  intrigues  of  the  traitor  Henry  the  Wrangler,  who  had  dealings  with  the 
Slavonic  dukes,  and  openly  purchased  the  support  of  the  Poles  and  Bohemians  by 
sacrificing  German  territory,  just  as  he  purcliased  French  support  by  abandoning 
Lorraine,  gave  Boleslaw  room  and  verge  enough.  .  During  tlie  confusion  between 
Henry  and  the  party  of  Otto  HI.,  Boleslaw  had  seized  the  March  of  Meissen ;  and 
although  he  and  the  Polisli  duke  submitted  to  Otto  III.  at  the  diet  of  Quedhnburg  in 
985,  he  refused  to  give  up  Meissen.  The  increasing  power  of  this  prince  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  position  he  occupied  dui'ing  the  disputes  respecting  the  crown,  had  given  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  the  revolt  of  the  other  Slavonic  races. 

Fortunately  for  Germany  the  allies,  the  duke  of  Poland  and  the  duke  of  Bohemia, 
fell  out ;  the  former  wishing  to  take  from  the  latter  the  conquered  district  of  Chro- 
batia,  whose  ancient  capital  was  Cracow.  The  Pole  joined  the  German  empire,  and 
in  98G  furnished  a  Polish  contingent  to  the  German  army,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
Saxons  and  Thuringians  ;  the  united  forces  under  Eckhard  entered  Bohemia,  and  com- 
pelled the  haughty  Boleslaw  to  accept  terms.  Meissen  was  recovered  by  Eckhard, 
a,nd  in  the  following  year  he  restored  the  forts  on  the  Elbe  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Slaves.  He  also  subdued  the  Slaves  of  Milzen.  The  arras  of  the  Thuringians 
and  Saxons  had  new  successes  in  the  years  990  and  991 — in  the  former  year  over  the 
Abodrites.  The  North  March,  which  had  revolted  eight  years  before,  was  still  unsub- 
dued. In  991  a  combined  army  of  Saxons  and  Thuringians  encamped  before  Bran- 
denburg. It  was  taken,  but  soon  lost  by  treachery,  and  was  recovered  in  the  year 
993.  In  the  North  March,  too,  some  success  attended  the  German  arms ;  but  these 
were  all  partial  successes  over  separate  Slavonic  races,  and  were  merely  transient. 
As  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  German  arms  was  withdrawn,  these  apparently  sub- 
dued races  rose  up  pgain  ;  the  Abodrites  and  Weletabians  thus  revolted  in  994  and 
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995  when  they  were  thought  subdued,  and  this  new  revolt  displayed  new  strength 
and  daring.  At  last,  in  996,  the  Wends  as  well  as  the  Germans  were  quiet ;  both 
parties  were  exhausted,  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians  as  well  as  their  Slavonic  foes ;  in 
all  du-ections  the  country  was  wasted  and  (h\spo]led  by  the  frightful  cruelty  with 
which  the  long  war  h.id  been  waged.  The  Germans,  if  they  could  not  conquer,  could 
at  least  injure  their  enemy  by  plundering  and  devastating,  and  the  Wends  repaid  with 
interest  every  species  of  cruelty  which  the  Germans  had  displayed  towards  them. 
Hence,  both  parties  willingly  made  a  treaty,  or  at  least  a  truce.  The  ostensible 
reason  for  the  truce  was  dillerent ;  Otto  III.  had  come  of  age,  and  was  eager  to  pro- 
ceed to  Italy  to  be  crowned  emperor.  He  must,  therefore,  have  peace  in  his  rear,  in 
the  north  of  Germany.  The  time  of  Otto's  majority  coincides  accurately  enough  with 
the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  which  took  place  in  the  first  month  of  the  year 
996.     In  the  spring  Otto  III.  set  out  for  Italy. 

The  conclusion  of  this  peace  was  the  first  act  of  the  independent  king.  He 
stopped  the  war,  although  neither  Christianity  nor  the  empire  had  recovered  their 
losses.  On  this  account  the  flatterers  of  Otto  III.  have  made  no  mention  of  this 
peace.  It  is  clear  from  what  followed  that  the  peace  must  have  been  based  on  the 
status  quo  ante  ;  that  is,  wliatever  of  Christianity  and  German  rule  had  been  planted 
by  Otto  I.  and  the  Margrave  Gero,  at  such  a  cost  of  human  life,  in  the  extensive 
region  between  the  Elbe,  the  Havel,  and  the  Oder,  was  lost;  only  a  couple  of 
Slavonic  tribes,  whose  princes  had  been  baptized  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  were 
reunited  to  the  empire.  The  bulk  of  the  Wends  who  had  been  converted  by  violence, 
had  become  heathen,  and  so  remained.  Two  centuries  elapsed  before  the  German, 
empire  and  Christianity  recovered  the  ground  it  had  lost  under  the  last  two  Ottos. 

Like  the  Slaves,  the  German  grandees  and  the  different  German  races  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  time  of  the  regency.  As  the  Thuringians  under  Eckhard  made  him 
their  elected  duke,  so  the  Bavarian  grandees,  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Wrangler, 
elected  his  son  in  his  twenty-second  year  to  be  their  duke.  This  was  the  very 
opposite  of  the  political  system  hitherto  pursued  by  the  Ottos.  The  regent  Willich 
and  Adelaide  were  compelled  to  sanction  these  elections  from  fear  lest  a  worse  thing 
befall  the  crown  if  they  opposed  them.  The  Bavarians  and  Thuringians  at  least 
remained  firm  to  the  empire  without  their  old  tendencies  to  secession,  while  in  Lor- 
raine alienation  from  the  empire  and  a  longing  for  separation  again  displayed  itself, 
and  in  the  northwest  the  great  tribe  of  the  Frisians  had  already  presumed  to  form  an 
independent  republic. 

This  procedure  of  the  Frisians  was  especially  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  the  empire, 
because  they  wished  to  form  a  republic,  not  within  but  without  the  empire,  free  from 
all  military  obligations  to  the  empire.  If  their  example  had  had  followers,  a  begin- 
ning woidd  have  been  made  for  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  into  a  series  of  separate 
states  without  any  supreme  power  to  hold  them  together. 

All  the  Frisians  did  not  then  separate  themselves  from  the  empire.  The  great 
Prisian  stem  was  divided  into  three  branches.     Two  of  them  were  seated  between. 
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the  Flie  and  Loubach  and  the  Weser ;  tlie  third  and  largest  was  between  the  Simfala 
and  the  Lie.  This  western  brunch  had  been  under  an  aristocratic  government  since- 
the  days  of  Lewis  the  Pious.  The  other  eastern  branches  had  long  maintained  their 
popular  freedom,  tiU  the  kings  of  Germany  had  iippointed  counts  in  place  of  the 
judges  they  had  been  wont  to  elect.  Thtt  foreign  counts  soon  made  themselves, 
unpopular  by  their  tyranny ;  all  dependence  on  the  empire  vanislied  when  the  Fri- 
sians saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Northmen  and  the  Wends  without 
help  from  the  empire,  as  the  Ottos  in  their  Italian  policy  overlooked  these  districts 
of  Germany  completely,  and  the  Northmen  and  Slaves  repeated  tlieir  invasions 
without  any  fear,  because  the  head  of  the  empire  and  the  German  army  were  absent 
for  so  many  years  without  intermission  in  distant  Italy.  Hence  the  districts  of  Fries- 
land  lying  on  the  coast  drew  together  for  self-defence,  and  formed  the  Union  of  the 
Seven  Sealands  (Zealand),  the  East  Frisian  republic. 

Among  the  West  Frisians  the  pohcy  of  the  Carlovingians  and  the  Ottos  had  per- 
mitted the  rise  of  a  house  of  princes,  the  later  counts  of  Holland ;  Theophano  in  985 
bestowed  on  Count  Dietrich  II.  aU  previous  fiefs  in  the  wide  district  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Maas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Flie,  as  hereditary  domains.  From  this  gift  the 
dominions  of  this  count  were  styled  Hereditary  Friesland,  and  in  after  days  Holland. 

The  Ottos,  everywhere  hostile  to  popular  liberty,  sought  to  make  the  aristocracy 
powerful  in  these  Frisian  districts,  under  the  delusion  that  a  nobility  exalted  at  the 
cost  of  popular  liberty  formed  the  best  support  of  the  crown.  Not  merely  was  per- 
mission granted,  but  orders  given  to  the  high  nobility  to  crush  the  liberty  of  the 
people  wherever  it  was  found. 

The  son  of  Count  Dietrich  II.  of  Hereditary  Friesland  proceeded  at  once  to  bring 
under  his  hereditary  rule  those  portions  of  the  West  Frisian  population  which  were 
still  free,  but  had  not  joined  the  East  Frisian  Union  of  the  Seven  Sealands.  It  was 
evidently  for  the  interest  of  the  East  Frisian  republic  to  aid  their  brethren  although 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  union ;  the  hereditary  count  was  slain,  and  the  aristocratic 
system  received  a  blow  from  which  it  did  not  soon  recover.  It  seems  that  from  this 
time  the  free  West  Frisians  were  in  league  with  the  Union  of  the  Seven  Sealands. 
The  united  forces  of  these  free  men  were  strong  enough  to  avert  for  centuries  every 
new  attempt  on  their  liberty. 

But  henceforth  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  German  empire.  They  got  rid 
of  the  imperial  counts;  they  furnished  troops  to  Otto  II.,  but  after  him  they  furnished 
soldiers  to  no  German  king  more.  Free  and  independent,  they  felt  themselves  still 
German,  still  belonging  to  the  empire ;  but  they  deemed  they  had  enough  to  do  in 
protecting  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  and  their  own  republic  against  the  hostile 
attacks  of  foreign  nations.  For  centuries  here  in  the  north  they  maintained  the  right 
of  not  being  bound  to  military  semce  out  of  the  frontiers  of  their  country — a  right 
which  in  later  days  the  Tyrolese  maintained  in  the  south,  till  robbed  of  it  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  century.  The  constitution  of  these  Frisians  was  simply  a 
return  to  old  Gemian  right  and  law,  with  a  few  innovations  to  suit  the  times.  We 
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must  not  confuse  the  East  Frisian  republic  in  its  relation  to  the  empire  with  that  of 
the  so-called  Free  cities  which  have  been  named  republics  in  little.  The  free  cities 
were  and  remained  sid)ject  to  the  empire,  and  I'urnished  troops ;  the  East  Frisian 
republic,  however,  arose  from  the  fact  that  these  free  peasants  were  resolved  to  be  no 
longer  subject  to  an  empire  whicli  did  not  [yotect  them,  and  declined  to  furnish  mili- 
tary service.  This  peasantry  constituted  a  complete  republic  in  the  empire,  belong- 
ing- to  the  empire,  loyal  to  the  empire,  but  not  subject  to  the  empii'e.  Only  the  West 
Frisians  continued  to  render  the  services  they  had  previously  rendered. 

Thus  the  time  of  the  regency  had  enabled  one  sturdy  branch  of  the  German  stem 
to  recover  its  old  popular  liberty  ;  and  the  longing  for  Italy  entertained  by  Otto  III. 
aided  them  in  firmly  establishing  themselves  in  these  regained  liberties. 

Otto  III.,  now  in  liis  fifteenth  year,  was  attractive  in  appearance,  well  read  for 
that  age  in  the  ancient  classics,  but  had  not  acquired  from  his  instructors  what  was 
most  needful  for  him  as  a  monarch.  They  had  made  him  a  scholar,  a  fine  gentleman, 
the  darling  of  the  court  ladies,  but  not  a  man  or  a  ruler.  He  had  not  clearness  of 
view,  soundness  of  judgment,  or  stability  of  character;  he  was  destitute  of  energy  of 
will  and  sti'aiiihtforward  manliness ;  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  Ger- 
many,  and  false  ideas  of  the  situation  of  Italy;  no  heart  for  his  German  people,  but 
full  of  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  his  grandmother,  for  the  Italians  ;  at  home  a  foreigner, 
half  Greek,  half  Italian,  without  sufficient  talent  to  rise  above  the  defects  of  his  edu- 
cation. All  the  ideas  in  his  young  head,  all  the  feelings  in  his  young  breast,  were  in 
confusion.  This  could  only  end  in  undisguised  incoherence,  in  a  kind  of  delirium  ;  on 
one  side  his  ambitious  delusions  were  fostered,  and  the  dizzy  notions  of  liimself  and 
his  greatness — notions  he  brought  with  him  to  the  throne — were  cherished  ;  on  the 
other  side,  together  with  liis  high  political  dreams,  a  Byzantine,  monkish  pietism,  the 
darkest  religious  views  and  sentiments,  approaching  to  gross  superstition,  had  unlim- 
ited dominion  over  his  soul. 

The  impetuosity  of  the  youth  who  believed  he  could  not  soon  enough  grasp  at  the 
imperial  crown,  w^as  spurred  on  by  the  necessities  of  the  Papal  See.  The  German 
clergy,  excited  by  the  accounts  brought  from  Italy,  represented  to  him  that  it  was 
his  bounden  duty,  his  holy  calling,  to  free  the  Papal  chair  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
republican  party.  The  German  princes  of  the  Church  and  the  temporal  princes 
declared  for  sending  to  Italy  a  powerful  German  army  under  Otto  III.  On  this 
occasion  the  spring  of  action  moving  the  German  nobles  was  not  self-interest,  but 
an  emotional  religious  enthusiasm  current  at  the  time. 

Otto  II.  liad,  after  the  death  of  Pope  Benedict  VII.,  raised  to  the  Papal  throne  the 
imperial  chancellor  Bishop  Peter  of  Pavia.  After  the  death  of  Otto  II.,  the  expelled 
Pope  Boniface  VII.  was  restored  to  Rome  by  Greek  gold  from  Constantinople,  and 
overthrew  the  emperor's  Pope,  John  XIV.,  and  allowed  him  to  perish  by  hunger  in 
the  oiihlieftcs  of  Sant'  Angelo.  A  year  afterwards  Bonifiice  VII.  was  murdered,  and 
the  son  of  a  Romnn  priest  became  Pope  under  the  name  of  John  XV.  He  was,  how- 
ever, almost  a  captive  to  John  Crescentius,  probably  a  son  of  the  older  Crescentius. 
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This  Crescentius,  a  Roman  of  truly  national  spirit,  proceeded  to  make  Rome  a  repub- 
lic ;  he  ruled  in  Rome  by  means  of  the  people,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  while  Pope 
John  XV.  had  made  himself  contemptible  by  the  greed  and  nepotism  of  his  relations. 
This  was  the  Pope  who,  by  ambassadors  I'epresenting  his  distress,  begged  aid  from 
Otto  III. ;  he  did  not,  however,  live  to  receive  it,  dying  just  as  Otto  and  his  Geraaan 
army  were  entering  the  plain  of  Lombardy. 

The  hate  of  the  Italians  for  the  Germans  had  already  displayed  itself  in  Verona ; 
a  bloody  conflict  between  the  two  nations  took  place  in  the  streets,  and  many  Ger- 
mans feU  in  the  collision.  But  seeing  the  numbers  of  the  advancing  army,  the 
grandees  of  Upper  Italy  did  homage  to  King  Otto ;  he  was  pacified  thereby.  At 
Ravenna  he  heard  of  the  Pope's  deatli,  and  the  young  monarch  deemed  the  moment 
favorable  to  transfer  the  Papal  dignity  to  the  Gennans,  to  one  of  his  own  house. 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  at  a  tune  when  the  national  spuit  of  the  Italians 
was  aroused  and  inflamed,  it  would  be  very  diflicult  and  would  deeply  wound  the 
pride  of  the  Romans  to  make  a  German  Pope.  And  yet  Otto  forced  such  a  Pope  on 
the  Romaus.  The  notion  of  making  a  member  of  his  royal  family  the  Pope  of  Rome 
so  dazzled  Otto  that  all  other  view^s  vanished.  He  ordered  his  court  chaplain  and 
cousin,  Bruno,  a  grandson  of  Liutgard  and  Otto  the  Red,  to  be  escorted  by  troops  to 
Rome,  with  an  intimation  to  the  Roman  envoys  that  he  w^as  to  be  the  future  Pope. 
Otto  followed  with  the  rest  of  his  aniiy ;  and,  crushed  for  the  moment  by  the  threat- 
ening power  of  the  Germans,  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  elected  "  freely  the  king's 
cousin  to  be  Pope,  and  he  took  the  name  of  Gregory  V." 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  new  Pope  anointed  and  crow^ned  the  royal  cousin  as 
emperor,  on  the  21st  of  May,  996,  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension. 

The  emperor  of  fifteen  years  and  the  Pope  of  four-and-twenty  could  neither  please 
the  Romans  nor  be  equal  to  the  situation,  which  required  resolution  and  energy. 
The  young  Pope  had  not  the  politic  spirit  of  his  great  uncle  the  Duke-Bishop  Bruno  j 
but  still  he  had  a  trace  of  it.  He  sought  to  gain  the  popular  party  in  Rome.  Otto's 
first  action  in  Rome  had  been  the  condemnation  of  Crescentius  to  banislmient. 
Gregory  interested  himself  for  him,  and  the  emperor  allowed  him  to  remaui  in  Rome  j 
he  w^as  required  only  to  take  the  oath  of  homage. 

The  tei-m  of  military  service  having  expired,  many  Geraian  and  other  vassals 
returned  home,  among  them  the  Slavonic  prince  Mistiwoi.  He  had  accompanied 
Otto  with  his  contingent  to  Rome,  but  had  in  the  fight  in  the  streets  of  Verona  lost 
a  great  portion  of  his  countrymen.  After  his  return  he  wished  to  take  home  his  Ger- 
man bride,  a  kinswoman  of  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxony  of  the  house  of  the  Billungs. 
Duke  Berahard  had  betrothed  her  to  him.  But  the  ]\Iargrave  Dietrich  insolently 
remarked,  "A  duke's  kinswoman  must  not  be  given  to  a  dog."  "  The  dog,"  exclaimed 
the  Slavonic  prince,  'Svill  make  his  teeth  felt."  In  vain  Duke  Bernhard  tried  to 
assuage  him  ;  the  prince  so  foolishly,  so  vulgarly  insulted  by  Dietrich,  rode  away  and 
summoned  the  Liutizen  to  Rehtra.  He  spoke  of  the  insult  offered  to  him,  and  all  the 
Slaves  in  his  person.     "  You  have  got  what-  you  desei-ved,"  was  the  reply ;   "for  love 
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of  the  faithless  and  greedy  Saxon  you  despised  your  own  folk."  Mistiwoi  swore  to 
desert  the  Saxons,  and  the  Slaves  promised  to  aid  him  in  his  revenge.  And  the  Ger- 
man neighbors  of  the  Luitizen,  the  Mevellers,  the  Weletabiaiis,  soon  had  to  feel  that  a 
rash  word,  spoken  by  a  Saxoii  leader  ^'  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,"  could  kindle 
war  between  Slaves  and  Germans ;  the  Slaves  on  aU  sides  feU  on  the  Saxon  settle- 
ments, plundering  and  burning.  A  general  war  threatened  to  break  out  aU  along 
the  line. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  made  the  presence  of  Otto  III.,  or  of  his  chief  commander 
Eckh;a-d  of  Meissen,  necessary  in  Germany.  The  king  was  persuaded  that  he  left 
Rome  and  Italy  tranquil ;  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  Germany,  till  all  that  he  had 
built  at  Ronu3  crumbled  to  the  ground. 

Tlie  national  spirit  of  the  Italians  did  not  long  endure  the  German  on  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.     AMiat  produced  the  outburst  of  national  hate  is  unknown  ;  probably  some 


insolence  or  outrage  of  the  German  soldiery  who  had  been  left  to  protect  the  Pope, 
gave  the  occasion ;  probably  the  republican  party  in  Rome  urged  Crescentius  to  try 
once  more  a  Roman  republic.  In  this  year,  996,  at  the  beginning  of  Sieptember,  the 
disturbances  at  Rome  began,  and  grew  till  the  Gennan  Pope  Gregory  V.  could  main- 
tain hunself  no  longer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  took  refuge  in  Upper  Italy.  The 
republic  was  proclaimed  at  Rome  ;  Crescentius  at  the  head. 

The  Greek  John,  the  first  Instructor  of  Otto  III.,  the  favorite  and  privy  councillor 
of  the  empress  Theophano,  had,  after  the  death  of  his  imperial  mistress,  retired  to  his 
archbishopric  of  Pavia,  to  which  Theophano's  favor  had  raised  him.  This  intriguing 
Greek  had  begun  to  play  a  part  at  the  court  of  Otto  II.,  perhaps  under  Adelaide's 
protection,  for  he  had  baptized  not  only  Otto  III.,  but  also  his  cousin  Bruno,  the 
young  Pope  now  called  Gregory  V.  He  was,  it  seems,  in  close  political  connection 
with  the  empress  Adelaide,  and  played  the  part  of  a  secret  member  of  the  Italian 
national  party.     This  party  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  '^  republican  party " 
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ill  Rome.  The  Romans  and  Italians  agreed  in  one  point  alone — the  desire  to  be 
independent  of  Germany.  The  Roman  popular  23arty  wanted  no  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  sought  to  limit  him  to  spiritual  functions ;  but  were  willing  to  be,  as  a 
republic,  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  longed  to  see  him  away  in  Germany.  The 
Italian  national  party,  on  the  contrary,  led  by  the  nobility,  were  anxious  to  have  the 
emperor  not  away  in  Germany,  but  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  and  indeed  in 
Rome.  To  this  party  the  empress  Adelaide  belonged.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
in  secret  relations  with  the  coui't  of  Constantinople,  and  intrigued  to  win  for  the 
Greek  emperor  the  imperial  crown  of  the  West.  In  May,  997,  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Romans  to  make  himself  Antipojje. 

The  war  with  the  Wends  in  the  northeast  compelled  the  emperor  to  delay  his 
revenge  on  the  Romans.  He  and  Eckhard,  in  the  summer  of  997,  had  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Revellers  and  gained  an  advantage.  The  Weletabians  also  were 
repulsed  from  the  Bardangau,  and  the  emperor  hastened  to  make  peace  with  the 
Wends  in  order  to  march  on  Italy  ;  in  February,  998,  Eckhard  with  the  emperor  and 
the  restored  Pope  Gregory  V.  at  the  head  of  a  German  army  entered  Rome.  The 
Antipope  John  XVI.  seized  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  Roman  churches,  and  melted  it 
.  to  procure  supporters  and  means  of  defence  ;  for  Crescentius  was  resolved  to  defend 
Rome  to  the  last.  But  the  Roman  populace  fell  away  at  sight  of  the  large  imperial 
army,  Crescentius  retired  to  Sant'  Angelo,  the  Antipope  John  fled  from  Rome  to 
throw  himself  into  a  fortress  of  the  Campagna.  Imperial  troopers  under  Count 
Birtliilo  of  the  Breisgau,  overtook  him  in  his  flight.  Their  hate  of  the  favorite  of 
Theophano  induced  them  to  put  out  his  eyes,  cut  off"  his  tongue,  nose  and  ears,  and 
thrust  him  into  a  convent.  Otto  III.  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  mutilation  of  his 
old  preceptor. 

There  came  to  the  emperor  and  liis  Pojie  the  Abbot  of  Grota  Fernata,  Nilus,  a 
man  of  ninety  years,  and  of  such  influence  among  all  the  people  of  Italy,  who  vener- 
ated him  as  a  saint,  that  the  young  emperor  and  youthful  Pope,  when  they  heard  that 
the  old  man  had  left  his  hermitage,  hastened  to  meet  him,  to  kiss  his  hands  and  lead 
him  between  them  to  the  papal  palace. 

^^  Not  to  supplicate  for  any  honor  to  myself,"  said  the  venerable  man,  "  have  I 
come  to  you.  On  the  verge  of  death  I  come  hither  only  for  the  sake  of  your  fame. 
Leave  to  me  that  unhappy,  sightless  man,  who  once  was  the  confidant  of  an  empress, 
who  raised  you  from  the  font,  and  made  you  a  partaker  of  redemption  from  the  night 
of  sin,  but  who  now,  hurled  down  from  the  height  of  fortune,  is  lying  in  melancholy 
darkness  a  prey  to  despair.  Give  him  to  me,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  pine  in  prison." 
The  emperor  and  the  Pope  assented  if  Nilus  would  stay  in  Rome.  The  old  man 
agreed.  The  sightless  Pope  John  XVI.  was  brought  from  his  dungeon ;  by  the  right 
of  Pope  Gregory  stood  his  courtiers,  many  German  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  many 
from  Upper  Italy.  When  John  XVI.  came  in  in  priestly  vestments,  Pope  Gregory 
forgot  himself — some  gesture  may  have  provoked  him — fell  on  the  sightless  man  and, 
tearing  oft" his  priestly  vestments  with  his  own  hand,  exclaimed,  "Away  with  him  !" 
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The  courtiers  flung  themselves  on  the  wretch  ;  they  deemed  they  could  best  please 
the  Pope  by  imitating  his  example,  and  continuing  to  insult  the  hapless  Greek.  They 
placed  him  on  a  mangy  ass,  with  a  fool's  cap  and  feathers  on  his  head,  beUs  around 
his  neck,  and  his  hands  tied  under  the  ass's  tail.  In  this  guise  they  paraded  him 
through  the  town,  and  finally  took  him  back  to  his  dungeon. 

The  aged  Nilus  was  a  spectator  of  the  behavior  of  Pope  Gregory  V.  to  the  blinded 
Antipope.  In  silence  the  old  man  turned  away  from  the  unworthy  spectacle.  The 
boyish  emperor  had  also  been  present  at  the  scene  ;  he  sent  an  archbishop  to  soothe 
the  indignation  of  the  departing  saint.  But  in  lioly  wrath  he  turned  to  the  courtier 
in  episcopal  robes :  "  Say  to  thy  Pope  and  thy  emperor,  what  has  been  done  is  an 
offence  not  against  me,  but  against  God  ;  it  was  for  the  sake  of  God's  love  that  they 
had  already  left  to  me  the  sightless  man.  As  they  have  shown  no  mercy  to  him  whom 
God  placed  in  their  hands,  so  their  Heavenly  Father  will  pronounce  a  merciless  doom 


on  them."  The  old  man  hastened  from  Rome  ;  John  XVI.  died  in  prison.  Hardly 
a  year  passed  after  the  prediction  of  the  aged  Nilus  before  the  emperor's  Pope, 
Gregory  V.,  was  carried  olf  by  a  sudden  death  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 

Later  historians,  not  contemporaries,  had  a  suspicion  that  he  might  have  been 
poisoned  for  revenge  by  the  party  of  the  ill-used  Antipope  John  XVI.  But  this  is 
highly  improbable  ;  Italian  revenge  does  not  tarry  eleven  months  with  its  poison. 
God  himself  removed  such  a  Pope  and  such  an  emperor.  Neither  one  nor  other  had 
any  conception  of  the  position  of  a  Pope  or  an  emperor.  In  their  conduct  to 
John  XVI.  they  had  injured  not  the  luckless  victim,  but  the  Papacy  and  the  empire. 

The  German  accounts  affirm  that  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  defended  by  Crescentius, 
was  stormed  by  Eckhard,  and  Crescentius  taken  prisoner  after  a  siege  of  "several  days." 
These  accounts  bear  on  their  face  the  stamp  of  fraud.  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo  could 
neither  be  stormed  nor  reduced  by  famine  in  a  siege  of  ''  several  days."     This  fortress, 
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which  commands  Rome,  had  been  well  provided  for  all  contingencies  by  the  Antipope 
John  and  the  military  skill  of  Crescentius  ;  the  German  account  even  states  tliat  the 
former  had  sacrilegiously  plundei'ed  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  churches  to  furnish 
means  of  defence.  Impartiality  requires  us  to  believe  the  Italian  accounts.  Accord- 
ing to  tliem,  the  emperor  Otto,  at  the  restoration  of  his  Pope,  promised  to  the 
Romans  that  he  would  remove  the  seat  of  empire  to  Rome,  and  thus  turned  their 
hearts  away  from  Crescentius.  He  besieged  St.  Angelo  in  which  Crescentius  was 
holding  out  without  any  risk  of  capture,  offered  life  and  liberty  to  this  hero  of  Rome 
in  return  for  the  surrender  of  tliis  impregnable  fortress — so  all  the  Italian  chronicles 
affirm — and  after  the  surrender  broke  his  oath. 

He  ordered  Crescentius,  the  leader  of.  the  democratic-republican  party,  to  be 
beheaded  and  his  corpse  to  be  thrown 
from  the  battlements  of  St.  Ansjelo  and 
then  hung  on  a  gallows  on  Monte  Mario 
in  view  of  the  city.  He  delivered  Ste- 
phania,  the  wife  of  Crescentius,  as  a  prey 
to  the  lust  of  his  soldiery.  "  Under  the 
violence  to  which  she  was  subjected  this 
lady  gave  up  the  ghost,"  writes  Arnulf  in 
his  History  of  Milan. 

It  is  unfortunately  beyond  dispute  that 
the  young  emperoi'  disgraced  his  victory 
by  cruelties  of  many  a  kind.  Otto  had 
imbibed  from  his  Bvzantine  mother  and 
his  education  the  idea  of  Oriental  des- 
potism ;  from  his  father  and  grandfather 
and  the  generals  who  surrounded  him  he 
bad  imbibed  that  unchristian  hauiihtiness 
which  rests  on  nn  ima"iiiatioii  of  beiiiii*  of 
better  blood  than  the  people,  which  holds 

as  an  article  of  faith  the  belief  that  a  small  minority  is  privileged  by  God  to  live  in 
luxuiy  at  the  cost  of  an  infinite  majority,  which  claims  for  itself  all  rights  and  leaves 
all  duties  to  the  people.  It  was  not  merely  the  awakening  from  his  illusions  respecting 
the  Romans  which  turned  to  hate  the  young  emperor's  love  for  Italy  and  Rome ;  it 
was  not  merely  the  bitter  feeling  of  being  repulsed  by  a  nationality  for  whicli  from 
infancy  he  had  had  a  passionate  attachment,  that  brought  such  a  state  of  mind  and 
such  actions ;  it  was  the  hatred  of  the  injured  despot,  the  double  liatred  of  the  lover 
of  absolutism  against  all  that  was  free,  all  that  was  popular,  all  that  was  not  aristo- 
cratic or  royal. 

Especially  injurious  by  refined  flattery  and  imsound  political  guidance  was  the 
influence  of  a  man  who  was  indisputably  highly  gifted,  who  stood  in  knowledge  high 
above  his  contemporaries,  but  whose  character  was  rotten.     This  was  the  celebrated 
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Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.  lu  spite  of  his  German  name,  Gerbert  was 
only  a  half-Frank,  a  Frenchman.  Born  of  unknown  parents  of  low  degree  in  Aurillac, 
in  southern  Auvergne,  and  brought  up  in  the  convent  school  there,  Gerbert  had 
enriched  his  stores  of  learning  at  the  feet  of  Arabian  teachers  in  the  Spanish  city  of 
Cordova,  where,  under  the  caliplis,  Saracen  learning  and  art  had  long  flourished,  and 
afterwards  at  the  school  of  Bishop  Atto  at  Vicli  in  Catalonia.  His  philosophic  edu- 
cation was  completed  at  the  high-school  of  Rheinis,  where  from  a  student  be  soon 
became  a  professor,  tlie  most  celebrated  indeed  of  all  their  professors,  a  teacher  who 
atti'acted  illustrious  youths  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  disj^layed  at  the  same  time 
an  extensive  and  profound  political  activity.  Otto  II.  had  given  him  the  rich  abbey 
of  Bobbio  in  Upper  Italy,  and  during  the  nonage  of  Otto  III.  he  stood  in  uninter- 
rupted  alliance  and  high  favor  with  Theophano,  the  empress-regent.  By  his  exertions 
Lorraine  was  preserved  to  the  empire  of  Germany.  The  Church  has  named  him  "  a 
great  master  in  the  art  of  gaining  the  favor  of  princes."  By  his  influence  with  Hugh 
Capet,  the  new  king  whom  the  French  had  elected,  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Rheims.  In  this  position  he  supported  the  French  king  in  his  attempts  to  make  the 
Churcl]  of  France  independent  of  Rome  ;  in  his  excessive  ambition  he  would  gladly 
have  seen  himself  independent  at  the  head  of  the  French  Church.  The  attempt 
failed,  and  Gerbert  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Rheims.  But 
the  favor  of  Otto  III.  speedily  raised  him  still  higher.  He  had  come  personally  into 
contact  with  Otto  in  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Germajiy  the  young  emperor  wrote  a 
letter  very  flattering  to  Gerbert,  but  very  degrading  to  the  emperor  and  king,  inviting 
him  to  liis  court  at  Magdeburg.  In  this  letter  of  invitation  Otto  III.  said  that  his 
education  hitherto  had  been  unsatisfactory,  and  he  therefore  begged  Gerbert  to 
instruct  him  orally  and  in  wanting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  support  him  with  his 
faithful  advice  in  state  affairs. 

The  inexperience  of  Otto  III.  might  excuse  him  in  summoning  to  his  privy  council 
and  to  the  guidance  of  the  German  empire  a  Frenchman  who  stood  in  the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  new  and  enterprising  king  of  the  French.  But  Otto,  the  emperor, 
the  German  king,  was  so  far  degenerate  that  he  entreated  the  Frenchman  to  come. 
"  We  beg  you,"  wrote  Otto,  the  head  of  the  German  empire,  "  to  weed  out  unspar- 
ingly the  rudeness  of  our  Saxon  nature,  and  carefully  to  cultivate  the  germ  of  Greek 
refinement  which  lies  in  us."  So  alienated  from  everything  German  was  this  liead  of 
the  German  empire  whom  the  folly  of  German  princes  had  elected  when  a  three-years- 
old  child,  and  who,  attaining  the  government  when  a  boy,  became  every  month  more 
and  more  deranged.  One  might  almost  doubt  whether  he  Iiad  a  drop  of  German 
blood  in  his  veins ;  it  was  little  like  a  German,  little  like  one  who  believed  himself 
born  of  Saxon  stock,  to  beg  a  Frenchman  ^'  to  weed  out  the  Saxon  nature."  Otto 
expressly  asked  for  a  "  Guide  to  Arithmetic." 

Gerbert  replied  with  the  flattery  of  an  accomplished  Byzantine  courtier :  "  If  there 
be  a  meagre  spark  of  learning  in  me,  it  has  been  kindled  by  the  fame  of  your  imperial 
majesty,  the  virtue  of  your  father,  the  valor  of  your  grandfather.     I  only  restore  what 
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I  have  received  from  them."  Continuing  in  this  tone  for  some  time,  he  concluded : 
-'at  is  a  divine  manifestation,  if  a  man,  Greek  by  his  mother's  blood,  Roman  by  his 
Roman  empire,  demands  as  his  heritage  the  treasures  of  Greek  and  Roman  wisdom. 
We  obey,  0  Ceesar,  your  commands  in  this  matter  as  in  all  which  your  divine  majesty 

shall  lay  upon  us." 

Thus  wrote  the  Frenchman  in  priestly  robes  to  the  youth  who  bore  the  knperial 
mantle,  and  who  from  infancy  had  been  spoiled  by  male  and  female  flatterers.  He 
came  to  visit  Otto's  court  at  Magdeburg,  returned  for  a  brief  period  to  France,  and 
iigain  sought  Otto's  court,  there  to  abide  as  his  evil  genius,  as  his  final  ruiner.  For 
Gerbert  contributed  more  than  all  others  to  raise  the  imagination  of  the  unfortunate 
youth  to  a  height  where  his  head  could  not  but  become  giddy.  At  first  Gerbert  fol- 
lowed his  own  interests ;  then,  when  he  had  obtained  all  that  his  ambition  in  its 
wildest  flights  could  have  hoped  for,  he  was  guided  by  views  hostile  to  the  crown  and 
nation  of  the  Germans,  by  ultramontane  principles. 

Gerbert  accompanied  Otto  III.  in  a  trifling  campaign  against  the"  Wends.  To  fancy 
himself  a  born  hero,  to  believe  that  under  his  prestige^  under  his  fortunate  star,  vic- 
tories were  surely  won,  had  been  instiUed  into  him  by  his  Greek  education.  The 
elected  king  of  the  Germans  was  six  years  old  when  he  was  taken  m  a  campaign 
^sainst  the  Bohemians  in  order  that  in  after  times  it  might  be  said  that  the  young 
German  king  had  been  in  the  field.  He  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  marched 
with  the  Saxons  to  Brandenburg.  Although  now^,  in  the  year  997,  the  emperor  in 
his  seventeenth  year  had  not  much  success  against  the  Wends,  yet  Gerbert  sprinkled 
him  with  incense,  then  observed  the  pole-star  in  his  company  at  Magdeburg,  made  a 
marveUous  astronomical  clock,  and  engaged  with  him  in  philosophical  triflhig. 

Otto  III.  was  completely  in  the  toils  of  the  Frenchman.  He  gave  him  a  rich 
present  with  the  noble  royal  palace  of  Sasbach  in  the  lower  Breisgau.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Gerbert  wheedled  from  him  his  elevation  to  the  first  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Italy,  that  of  Ravenna,  although  it  was  not  vacant.  The  Frenchman  had  such 
-power  over  the  emperor  that  the  latter  extorted  from  his  fiiend.  Pope  Gregory  V.,  the 
deposition  of  John,  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  the  instaUation  of  the  French 
prelate.  Nay,  the  emperor  gave  his  new  archbishop  of  Ravenna  for  himself  person- 
-aUy,  eight  counties  around  that  city  as  though  they  were  his  imperial  property.  But 
the  emperor  had  no  right  over  them,  no  power  of  disposing  of  tliem.  They  were 
the  property  of  the  Church ;  the  only  dispute  concerning  them  was  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  Papal  See  or  to  the  See  of  Ravenna.  The  emperor  caused  his  Pope 
Gregory  to  renounce,  in  favor  of  Gerbert  personally,  these  eight  counties,  and  all  his 
rights  and  claims  on  the  city  of  Ravenna. 

When  Pope  Gregory  was  dead,  the  emperor  had  Gerbert,  his  beloved  teacher  and 
guide,  elected  Pope  by  the  Romans;  he  ordered  it ;  they  obeyed.  The  election  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  April,  999,  although  the  Romans  held  Gerbert  to  be  a  German, 
although  th3  superstitious  monks  of  Rome  held  him  for  a  wizard  who,  by  the  devil's 
aid,  had  attained  his  great  learning  and  honors  by  a  compact  with  the  fiend,  stipulating 
103 
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that  he  should  belong  to  the  devil  after  death,  if  the  devil  vi^ould  assist  him  in  every- 
thing during  life ;  the  triple  R's — Rheiius,  Ravenna,  Rome — on  which  Gerbert  himself 
made  a  verse,  became  even  during  his  life  interwoven  in  the  legend  of  his  compact 
with  Satan.  But  Gerbert's  compact  was  not  with  the  devil,  not  even  with  a  human 
devil ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  an  unholy  one,  and  ruinous  to  him  with  whom  he 
made  it.  He  was  the  Satan,  the  seducer  of  the  weak,  young  emperor,  over  whom  he 
had  got  the  mastery,  and  he  began,  as  soon  as  he  himself  sat  in  the  Papal  chair,  to 
abuse  this  weakness  for  Papal  ends. 

Gerbert  had  been  an  opponent  of  the  Roman  See  ;  he  had  tried  in  earlier  days  to 
found  a  French  Church  independent  of  Rome,  and  to  be  the  Pope  of  this  French 
Church.  But  from  the  moment  when  he  himself  mounted  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he 
was  ruled  by  the  same  spirit  of  the  Roman  Papacy  which  before  him  and  after  him 
has  guided  all  ambitious  Popes,  the  spirit  of  the  hierarchy  which  desired  to  rule  the 
world  in  the  name  of  God,  and  to  make  the  emperor  as  well  as  kings  subject  to  the 
See  of  Rome. 

With  this  idea  Gerbert  took  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  The  first  Sylvester  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Christian  Church  when  the  emperor  Constantino  the  Great  made 
Christianity  dominant  in  the  Roman  empire.  With  the  name  of  the  first  Sylvester  an 
epoch  m  the  world's  history  was  clossly  connected.  Not  all  the  Popes,  but  the  men 
of  most  character  among  them,  had  an  object  in  their  names ;  they  wished  by  assum- 
ing the  names  of  old  Popes  to  express  that  they  resembled  the  earlier  bearers  of  these 
names,  and  would  carry  on  or  fvdfil  what  their  predecessors  had  begun  or  promoted. 
Gerbert,  therefore,  in  choosing  the  name  of  Sylvester  IL,  expressed  the  object  he  as 
Pope  sought  to  attain. 

This  man,  who  had  been  from  youth  so  filled  with  ambition  that  all  his  other 
powers  ministered  to  it  alone,  wished  to  surpass  all  his  predecessors,  and  even  more 
than  his  namesake  Sylvester  I.  to  found  a  new  order  of  things  in  Christendom. 

The  second  Sylvester — so  it  seems — was  led,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  German 
court  and  of  the  condition  of  Germany,  to  form  the  opinion  that  Germany  no  longer 
produced  the  stuff*  from  which  great  kings  were  made,  and  that  the  time  was  now 
ripe  to  make  the  Papal  See  independent  of  the  imperial  power  -  to  make  the  Head  of 
the  Church  not  only  a  peer  of  the  head  of  the  empire,  but  to  win  for  him  a  supremacy 
over  emperor  and  king.  The  Popes  of  late  days  had  been  either  creatures  or  play- 
things of  the  imperial  court  or  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  Rome.  A  genius  Uke  Ger- 
bert's could  not  endure  such  a  position  for  the  Pope.  As  he  was  conscious  of  his 
intellectual  superiority  over  his  contemporaries,  he  was  anxious  that  for  the  future 
the  headship  of  the  Christian  Church  should  devolve  only  on  men  of  good  intellectual 
capacities,  in  order  that  the  intellect  might  rule  the  material  power.  In  Otto  III.  he 
found  ready  for  his  hands  the  means  of  subjecting  the  imperial  power  to  the  Papal 
power.  What  Gerbert  would  have  done  for  the  elevation  of  the  Papacy  within  the 
Church  itself,  his  early  death  prevents  us  from  knowing.  But  we  can  see  clearly  how 
much  he  misused  his  pupil  Otto  III.  with  a  view  to  these  ends  of  the  Papacy. 
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He  had  completely  alienated  the  unfortunate  emperor  from  the  Germans ;  he  had 
filled  his  mind  witli  such  pohtical  fancies,  his  soul  with  such  spiritual  teri'ors,  that  he 
was  thenceforth  his  slave.  And  this  was  done  by  the  pupil  of  the  Arabians,  the 
disciple  of  Aristotle  the  clearest  thinker  of  antiquity,  the  mathematician,  the  cool 
diplomatist,  the  man  who  felt  himself  exalted  and  was  exalted  about  the  belief  and 
the  superstition  of  his  times.  To  gain  his  ends,  Gerbert  dazzled  the  romantic  Otto 
with  the  fancy  that  he  was  to  restore  the  Roman  universal  empire,  and  reunite  the 
empires  of  the  West  and  the  East. 

This  was  not  only  moi-e  than  the  preceding  Ottos  had  attempted,  but  much  more 
than  even  Charles  the  Great  had  intended.  To  keep  the  infatuated  emperor  close 
under  his  eye,  Pope  Sylvester  persuaded  him  that  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  for  the 
emperor  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome.  Rome,  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Chris- 
tendom, must  be  the  pohtical  centre  of  the  new  Roman  universal  empire.  This, 
suited  Otto's  dreams  and  fancies.  The  thoroughly  unpractical  Otto,  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  actual  world,  believed  that  if  he  were  resident  in  Rome,  his  French 
adviser  would  be  able  and  willing  to  aid  him  by  word  and  deed  in  erecting  agam  the 
universal  empire  of  old  Rome. 

To  the  youth  wrapt  up  in  his  own  fond  imaginations  there  came  no  inkling  of  the 
truth,  that  the  strong  mind  of  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair  wished  to  cut  him 
loose  from  the  natural  support  of  the  material  and  political  j)ower  of  his  house  and 
empire,  from  Germany  ;  the  Pope  would  the  more  easily  retain  the  mastery  over  him 
if  the  emperor,  already  inwardly  alienated  from  his  native  land,  were  also  outwardly- 
separated  from  it,  and  transplanted  to  Rome,  a  soil  in  which  he  could  take  no  root 
and  find  no  support.  The  influences  exerted  on  his  childhood  by  his  grandmother 
and  his  mother  were  now  curses.  He  abandoned  his  German  fatherland,  threw  hun- 
self  into  the  Pope's  power,  chose  Rome  for  his  permanent  residence,  and  strove  to 
make  himself  a  perfect  Roman,  in  the  belief  that  he  would  thus  attach  the  Romans  to 
him.  He  occupied  the  old  Roman  palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Aventine,  and  arranged 
his  court  exactly  as  the  court  of  the  Eastern  emperors  at  Constantinople  was  arranged. 

He  assumed  the  title  "  Emperor  of  all  Emperors."  All  who  approached  him  had 
to  address  him  by  this  title  ;  none  could  gain  access  to  him  without  the  solemnities  of 
Byzantine  ceremonial ;  all  on  entering  had,  in  Oriental  fashion,  to  bow  to  the  ground 
before  the  emperor  of  all  emperors.  He  wore  only  a  fancy  dress,  the  foundation  being 
Byzantine,  the  additions  his  own  invention ;  he  displayed  himself  now  in  a  white 
mantle,  now  in  one  on  which  were  embroidered  pictorial  representations  from  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  now  in  one  adorned  with  the  figures  of  the  zodiac.  Like 
Attila,  the  great  Khan  of  the  Huns,  who  styled  himself  lord  of  lords,  he  took  his  meals 
alone  at  a  high  table,  high  above  the  other  guests  at  his  banquets. 

All  who  belonged  to  his  court  at  Rome,  had  to  learn  the  new  Greek  ceremonial. 
To  imitate  the  old  Romans,  he  began  to  give  himself,  in  documents,  high-sounding 
appellations.  The  Scipios  were  named  Africanus  and  Asiaticus,  from  victories  they 
had  won  ;  later  emperors  of  Rome  assumed  similar  names  from  victories  won  by  their 
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generals  ;  Otto  ridiculously  assumed  Lis  titular  epithets  not  from  victories  gained  over 
nations,  but  from  the  nations  he  ruled ;  he  was  Imperator  Saxonicus,  Ca3sar  Italicus, 
Imperator  Romanus. 

Even  the  titles  of  court  officials  at  Rome,  hitherto  customary  in  Latin,  he  translated 
into  Byzantine  titles.  His  chamberlain  became  the  Protovestiarius,  the  chaplains 
became  Logothetae.  He  created  officers  for  whom,  in  his  empire  as  it  then  was,  there 
were  no  functions,  because  the  court  of  Constantinople  possessed  such  officers ;  he 
appointed,  for  example,  an  admiral,  although  the  German  empire,  in  spite  of  its  bitter 
experiences,  had  not  yet  a  single  ship  of  war  ;  instead  of  seeking  '^  first  the  thing  tlien 
the  man,"  as  the  old  proverb  has  it,  he  created  first  the  admii'al  and  then  did  not 
build  a  ship. 

Naturally,  Greeks  hastened  to  jjresent  themselves  to  the  emperor  of  all  emperors 
and  to  be  taken  into  his  service.  It  is  clear  that  the  emperor  who  wished  to  be  a 
Roman,  and  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Romans,  must  have  disgusted  the  Romans,  with 
their  republican  tendencies,  by  all  this  display  of  Byzantine  absolutism.  Great  as  was 
his  folly  in  this  respect,  his  folly  displayed  towards  the  Gennans  was  still  greater. 

The  honest,  upright  Gennans  who  had  been  in  his  court  left  the  emperor ;  some 
"because  they  disliked  the  new  court  style^  some  because  the  emperor  did  not  wish 
them  near  him.  The  emperor  of  the  new  Roman  empire  surrounded  himself  with 
new  officials  ;  even  in  the  administration  and  the  aniiy  new^  men,  non-Germans,  were 
appointed.  The  Saxons  saw  with  displeasure  their  king  masquerading  in  this  carnival 
court,  and  with  still  deeper  displeasure  saw  themselves  passed  over  or  displaced  by 
Greeks  or  Italians  ;  but  their  deepest  displeasure  was  aroused  by  hearing  and  feeling 
that  Germany  was  henceforth  to  be  degraded,  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  Caesars,  into  a 
province  of  the  new  empire,  and  to  be  governed  from  Rome.  What  an  impression 
must  this  have  made  on  the  German  peojjle  at  home,  especially  on  the  Saxons ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  enjoyments  of  Italy  and  in  his  dreams  of  power,  his  perplexed 
«pirit  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  deepest  despondency  and  contrition ;  from  his  giddy 
height  he  fell  into  the  mental  state  and  actual  behavior  of  a  whining  penitent.  The 
emperor  was  overwhelmed  not  only  by  the  universal  feeling  of  terror  whicji  seized  and 
crippled  the  most  of  his  contemporaries,  but  also  by  the  special  feehng  of  his  own 
«ins,  and  his  evil  deeds  towards  his  teacher  John,  towards  Crescentius,  his  noble  wife, 
and  the  Roman  popular  party. 

Exactly  a  thousand  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  were  then  ending ;  and  super- 
stitious thoughts  and  obscure  prophecies  united  this  period  with  the  appearance  of 
Antichrist,  the  end  of  the  world,  the  last  day.  In  previous  centuries  this  belief  had 
brought  teiTor  to  many;  and  now,  when  the  millennium  was  expiring,  this  superstition 
gained  ground,  spreading  fear  and  despondency.  Men  said  that  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  prophesied  of  the  thousand  years  when  the  dominion  of  Antichrist  was  to 
begin,  the  world  be  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  Lord  descend  to  the  Last  Judgment. 

These  obscure  legends  and  tales  of  terror  circulating  among  the  people,  received 
additional  weight  from  the  preaching  of  the  monks,  who  were  partly  by  nature  super- 
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stitious  and  fanatical,  partly  urged  to  fanaticism  by  some  abbot  or  bishop,  and 
employed  to  serve  the  ends  of  some  convent  or  see,  partly  commissioned  by  the 
great  "  Magician "  who  sat  on  the  Papal  throne,  believing  Httle,  and  free  from  all 
superstition.  To  make  the  Pope  the  lord  of  the  world,  and  the  emperors  his  instru- 
ments, he  needed  much  money,  and  had  no  scruples  about  wittingly  furthering  super- 
stitious alarms  if  he  could  thereby  gain  money  for  his  object.  From  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  loudly  and  often,  the  preachers  announced  the  coming  of  the  last  day,  and  painted 
in  awful  colors  the  end  of  the  world  in  flames  of  fire  while  they  called  all  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  Judgment,  to  repentance  in  dust  and  ashes.  Reason  lifted  up  her  voice 
in  vain.  The  words  of  Ditmar  of  Merseberg  that  "  while  it  was  certain  that  the  last 
day  would  come,  there  were  no  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  coming  just  then,'^ 
were  spoken  to  the  winds. 

The  imagination  of  mankind  in  all  ages  has  preferred  to  occupy  itself  with  figures 
of  terror  and  of  night,  rather  than  with  thoughts  and  forms  of  light ;  and  as  the  end 
of  the  year  1000  was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  by  a  comet  which  in  tlie  eyes 
of  the  terrified  beholders  appeared  "  like  a  snake,  a  fiery  dragon,"  by  tempests  and 
appalling  hghtnings,  no  further  restraint  was  possible  ;  these  warnings  were  too  clear  •, 
men  lost  their  senses.  Here  were  alanii  and  di*ead,  there  stolid  submission  and 
despair  easUy  passing  into  licentiousness.  From  the  walls  of  the  convents  echoed  the 
deep  solemn  hymns  of  the  coming  of  the  Judge  of  the  world  ;  the  churches  resounded 
with  sighs  and  groans,  with  prayers  and  calls  for  mercy,  from  male  and  female  peni- 
tents. Crowds  of  soldiers,  matrons,  little  children  stiflTened  in  strange  groups  in  the 
catalepsy  of  teiTor.  But  the  Church  found  gain.  Although  many  spent  their  all  in 
riotous  living  so  as  to  have  nothing  left  w4ien  the  end  of  the  world  came,  yet  they 
were  but  few  compared  with  the  infinite  number  of  Christians  who  freely  gave  to  the 
Church  their  possessions,  either  whole  or  in  part,  as  an  offering  to  gain  mercy  from 
heaven.  The  records  of  the  convents  show  that  at  this  tune  the  churches  and  convents 
received  extraordinary  donations  5  never  before  had  so  much  money  or  land  been  given. 

The  soul  and  the  imagination  of  the  emperor  w^ere  filled  with  these  images  of 
dread.  He  thought  of  the  woi-ds  spoken  against  him  and  Pope  Gregory  by  the 
venerable  Nilus.  Unsatisfied  with  the  present,  terrified  for  the  future,  he  sought 
peace  in  religious  penances,  in  fasts,  prayers,  chastisements.  For  fourteen  days  he 
concealed  himself  like  a  hermit  in  the  solitude  of  a  cave,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Michael  on  Mount  Garsranus  afid  searched  out  Abbot  Nilus.  He 
sought  to  propitiate  him  by  endowments  to  his  convent.  But  the  stern  old  man 
declined  them  all.  "  I  desu'e  nothing  from  thee,  0  emperor,  but  thy  soul's  health ; 
thou,  too,  must  die  like  another,  and  must  stand  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  give 
account  of  all  that  thou  hast  done,  be  it  good  or  evil."  So  spake  Nilus,  and  the 
emperor  betook  himself  to  new  and  longer  penances  in  the  cavern-convent  of  Subiaco 
in  Apulia. 

The  emperor  had  become  a  mere  puppet  moved  by  the  wires  pulled  by  Pope 
Sylvester,  who  availed  himself  of  his  contrition  to  weaken  Germany  and  gain  allies 
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for  the  Papal  chair.  Sylvester  detached  from  the  German  empire  the  dukes  of  Poland 
and  Bohemia,  wlio  had  previously  been  its  vassals,  and  made  them  confederates  of 
the  Roman  See. 

The  Poles,  belonging  to  the  great  Slavonic  family,  had  allowed  themselves  of  late 
years  to  be  employed  by  the  Germans  against  their  kindred  tlie  Wends ;  the  son  of 
31ie9zislaw,  Boleslaw  the  Great,  had  formed  a  strict  friendship  with  Otto  III. ;  he  had 


done  him  good  service  with  his  Polish  nobles,  who,  after  Mie9zislaw's  example,  had 
mostly  become  Chi-istians,  against  the  Wends,  who  fought  for  the  old  gods  and  for 
independence.  He  had  been  well  paid  for  his  services ;  the  inexperience  of  Otto,  his 
utter  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  Germany,  made  this  an  easy  task  for  the  Polish 
duke.  The  simple-minded  emperor  confided  to  him  a  commission  to  subdue  the 
heathen  Pomeranians,  and  open  the  way  for  Christianity.  .  Tlie  Pole  subdued  the 
Pomeranians,  but  not  for  the  emperor  or  the  empire  of  Germany,  but  for  himself;  he 
made  himself  lord  over  Pomerania.  He  took  from  the  Bohemians  in  999,  not  only 
the  city  of  Cracow,  which  liad  been  conquered  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  by  Boles- 
law  II.,  but  all  the  Bohemian  conquests  north  of  the  Carpathians,  including  Moravia 
and  all  Silesia.     He  was  equally  successful  against  the  heathen  Prussians ;  he  com- 
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pelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  lord,  and  the  old  Prussian  centre,  Dantzic 
(in  Slavonic,  Gdansk ;  in  Latin,  Gedanum  or  Dantiscum),  became  at  this  time  a 
Polish  city. 

Hitherto  Bohemia  had  been  the  centre  of  the  national  struggles  of  the  Slaves 
against  the  German  empire.  But  now  the  nephew  of  Boleslaw  II.  duke  of  Bohe- 
mia, the  Polish  piince  Boleslaw  Chrobry,  or  the  Valiant,  in  Liter  days  styled  the 
Great,  made  Poland  the  centre  of  the  Eastern  Slaves.  His  dominion  extended  from 
the  Slovaks  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

While  Otto  was  dreaming  that  his  friend  the  duke  of  Poland  was  working  for  him 
and  Christianity,  the  latter  had  formed  a  Polish  empire  from  fragments  of  Slavonic 
territories  exterior  to  Germany,  as  well  as  from  considerable  fragments  of  lands  which 
had  belonged  for  years  to  the  German  empire.  The  new  Polish  empire  was  neces- 
sarily a  dangerous  neighbor  to  the  German  empire  and  German  interests,  doubly 
dangerous  if  it  became  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  independent  of  the  German 
empire,  and  made  itself  immediately  subject  to  the  Roman  See  and  one  of  its  allies. 

But  Otto  III.  marked  it  not.  He  did  not  check  the  Poles  in  their  dismemberment 
and  annexation  of  German  imperial  territory ;  he  even  aided  them  in  making  them- 
selves independent  of  the  German  Church.     Pope  Sylvester  urged  him  to  this. 

The  sagacious  prince  of  Poland  had  invited  to  his  court  the  noble  and  gifted 
Bohemian  Adalbert  bishop  of  Prague,  and  empowered  him  to  diffuse  Christianity 
among  his  new  heatlien  subjects,  the  Pomeranians  and  Prussians.  The  Pole  had 
learnt  from  German  history  how  much  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  the  Catholic 
faith  had  been  a  means  of  confirming  the  power  of  princes  over  their  old  subjects.  On 
the  23d  of  April,  997,  Adalbert  was  slain  amid  his  missionary  work  by  the  heathen 
Poles,  and  in  999  Pope  Sylvester  enrolled  this  martyr  of  the  faith  among  the  saints. 
The  duke  of  Poland  had  even  previously  purchased  for  a  heavy  sum  from  the  Prus- 
sians the  body  of  Bishop  Adalbert,  and  placed  it  in  the  church  of  Gnesen  as  an  object 
of  veneration  to  the  faithful.  The  sanctification  of  Adalbert,  leading  to  pilgrimages  to 
his  tomb,  soon  brought  in  the  heavy  sum  paid  to  the  Prussians,  and  also  assui-ed  a 
perpetual  income  to  the  church  of  Gnesen.  Otto  III.  had  an  enthusiastic  veneration 
for  Adalbert,  whom  he  had  known  in  Rome,  and  Pope  Sylvester  suggested  to  Otto 
that  in  these  days  of  anguish  for  coming  woe,  when  thousands  wei'e  making  pilgrim- 
ages to  holy  shrines,  he,  too,  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Saint  Adalbert, 
his  friend  and  teacher.  The  young  emperor  entered  on  the  pilgrimage,  in  the  ho]>e 
that  the  dead  man  would  strengthen  him  as  the  living  man  had  done,  and  that  this 
pilgrimage  would  be  an  expiation  for  his  sins. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  999,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  set  out, 
accompanied  with  many  Roman  senators  and  clerical  dignitaries,  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
Gnesen.  He  reached  that  city  in  far-off  Poland  on  the  15th  of  March,  1000.  Bare- 
foot, in  poor  pilgrim's  weeds,  he  prostrated  himself  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  confessed, 
with  bitter  tears  and  deep  contrition,  his  manifold  sins,  and  prayed  for  the  interces- 
sion of  the  saint.     Duke  Boleslaw,  who  had  his  palace  at  Gnesen,  overwhelmed  the 
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emperor,  during  his  sojourn  of  thi'ee  days,  witli  marks  of  honor,  and  the  emperor 
granted  whatever  Boleslaw  desired;  he  made  Gnesen  an  archbishopric,  erected  over 
the  bones  of  Saint  Adalbert  a  new  metropohtan  church  for  Poland,  divided  Poland 
into  seven  bishoprics,  including  Kolberg  for  Pomerania  and  Breslau.for  Silesia,  and 
made  these  sees  subject  to  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen.  This  established  the  ecclesi- 
astical independence  of  Poland.  The  emperor  did  still  more ;  he  freed  the  Poles  from 
the  obligation  to  pay  tribute.  This  introduced  the  political  independence  of  Poland. 
In  the  proclamation  published  by  Otto  respecting  this  afiair,  he  calls  Boleslaw  his 
'^  brother  and  coadjutor  in  the  empire,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people." 
These  new  titles  and  Otto's  whole  conduct  in  this  matter  show  that  his  mind  was  still 
full  of  his  dreams  of  universal  empire,  and  that  the  Polish  prince,  w^ho  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  Pope,  confirmed  him  in  these  fancies  and  promised  his  co-operation. 

Otto  III.,  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  also  threw  away  the  rights  and  interests  of  Ger- 
many. When  Waik,  the  prince  of  the  Magyars,  the  lately  baptized  husband  of  Gisela, 
daughter  of  the  Bavarian  duke  Henry  che  Wrangler,  saw  what  concessions  the  Polish 
prince  had  got  from  the  emperor,  he — he  had  taken  the  name  of  Stephen  at  his  bap- 
tism— desired  to  obtain  from  Otto,  his  kinsman  by  marriage,  the  discharge  of  Hungary 
from  its  ecclesiastical  dependence  on  Germany,  and  to  receive  the  title  of  king.  He 
obtained  both  his  objects,  one  from  Otto,  the  other  by  Otto's  intercession  from  the 
Pope.  Hungary  became  a  kingdom,  and  the  Hungarian  Church  free  from  dependence 
on  Germany.  In  the  delusion  that  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  would  aid  him  in 
realizing  his  dreams  of  Roman  empire,  Otto  did  not  hesitate  at  sacrificing  German 
rights  and  interests. 

Without  regard  to  law  or  custom,  without  consulting  any  assembly  of  the  empire^ 
the  emperor,  by  himself  alone,  gave  these  important  concessions  to  the  Poles  and 
Hungarians ;  he  acted  quite  as  if  he  were  in  possession  of  the  plenary  power  of  the 
old  Roman  Cassars.  But  great  indignation  was  felt  by  the  temporal  princes  and 
spiritual  dignitaries  of  the  German  empire,  especially  those  archbishops  whose  rights 
and  interests  were  injured  by  these  grants  to  the  Poles  and  Hungarians.  After  Otto 
had  laid  aside  his  pilgrim's  frock  at  Gnesen,  he  returned  slowly  through  Magdeburg, 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  diet  which  he  held  here  declared  to  him  the  disapproval  of 
the  German  princes.  In  Germany  men  saw  clearly  the  dangers  which  might  befall 
Germany  from  the  rising  power  of  Poland  and  the  newly-made  kingdom  of  Hungary. 
The  strengthening  of  the  Slavonic  element  in  the  east  by  these  acts  of  Otto  must 
necessarily  react  on  the  Slaves  in  the  north,  where  the  power  of  the  German  empire 
was  so  rudely  shaken.  Already  profoundly  dissatisfied  wdth  what  he  had  done  for 
Poland  and  Hungary,  the  Saxon  princes  must  have  felt  still  further  embittered  when 
they  saw  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle  that  Otto  did  not  think  about  an  energetic  ending  of  the 
Wendish  w^ar,  or  about  the  German  empire,  but  only  of  Rome  and  his  dreams  of 
universal  empire,  and  when  they  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  pride  of  their  young 
emperor,  who  had  now  become  quite  Byzantine,  a  haughtiness  intolerable  w4ien 
joined  with  such  lamentable  weakness. 
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Pride  and  superstition  worked  together  at  his  opening  the  vault  in  which  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Great  reposed  at  Aix.  He  had  not  been  long  in  that  city  before 
he  desired  to  see  with  liis  own  eyes  and  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  first  German 
emperor,  and  to  appropriate  to  himself  sometliing  from  the  great  departed  as  an 
amidet  against  any  evil  which  might  threaten  him.     After  a  three  days  fast,  the  vault 


v.as  laid  bare  ;  the  inscription  on  the  arch  left  no  uncertainty.  When  the  lal)oiers,  in 
reverent  awe,  did  not  venture  to  break  an  entrance,  Otto  himself  urged  them  on  till 
the  marble  yielded  and  the  tomb  lay  open.  There  sat  the  Great  Charles,  erect  on  the 
marble  throne,  in  royal  array,  just  as  be  had  been  interred.  Silent  and  motionless, 
Otto  in.  long  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  dead,  then  hurriedly  snatched  the  golden  cross 
which  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  corpse,  pulled  a  tooth  out  of  the  mouth  and  seized 
some  still  undecayed  pieces  of  the  white  mantle  ;  he  then  rushed  forth  from  the  vault. 
104 
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A  new  white  mantle  was  placed,  by  his  orders,  on  the  corpse,  and  the  vault  built 
up  again. 

Henceforward  the  last  remnants  of  peace  of  mind  vanished  from  Otto's  bosom. 
By  day  there  ever  hovered  before  his  eyes  the  form  of  the  mighty  dead  in  whose 
presence  he  had  been  mastered  by  the  feeling  of  liis  own  w  eakness.  In  sleepless 
ni'dits,  in  anxious  dreams,  the  threatening  hgure  pursued  Imn  and  seemed  to  call  him 
to  account  for  disturbing  the  repose  of  tlie  dead.  On  the  niglit  after  the  opening  of 
the  vault.  Otto  III.  dreamed  a  dream  w4iich  popular  tradition  has  transformed  into  an 
apparition  of  Charles  the  Great.  He  saw  before  him  the  mighty  form,  and  heard  the 
words  '^  Young  and  without  hehs  shalt  thou  depart  from  tliis  world."  Otto  himself 
believed  in  the  vision,  and  did  not  regard  it  as  a  mere  dream.  But  more  heavily  than 
any  vision  must  the  thought  of  the  extraordinary  deeds  and  character  of  Charles  have 
oppressed  the  weak  and  inactive  Otto. 

For  a  third  time  he  hurried  over  the  Alps  to  his  beloved  Rome  ;  in  the  begmning 
of  November  of  the  same  year,  1000,  he  was  again  in  the  city  in  wliich  he  intended  to 
reside  pennanently  as  in  the  centre  of  the  new  empire  of  his  dreams.  He  did  not  find 
it  as  he  had  left  it.  He  came  to  Rome  full  of  love  for  Rome  and  the  Romans,  in  tlie 
hope  of  ruling  the  world  from  this  point,  and  occupied  with  negotiations  to  carry  out 
his  dream  by  an  alliance  with  a  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor.  The  Romans  repaid 
his  love  for  them  as  his  hatred  of  his  own  nation  and  people  desei-ved.  In  February, 
1001,  Rome  broke  out  in  revolt.  They  surrounded  and  besieged  for  three  days  the 
palace  of  the  emperor  on  Mount  Aventine.  Cut  off  from  all  succoV,  he  ran  the  risk 
of  being  di'iven  out  by  hunger.  Nothing  remained  but  to  sally  fortli,  and  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  mortal  struggle  by  receiving  the  Holy  Communion.  It  was  his  Ger- 
man following,  a  small  detachment,  which  rescued  him.  Henry  III.  of  Bavaria,  and 
Bishop  Bernwart  of  Hildesheim,  his  old  preceptor,  hastened  from  the  German  camp, 
and  succeeded  in  stilHng  the  tumult.  ''Do  I  desei-ve  such  thanks  for  having  preferred 
you  to  my  native  land,  my  Saxon  home,  to  Germany  1"  was  the  question  Otto  put  to 
the  Romans. 

With  the  incurable  wound  of  disappointed  hopes.  Otto,  on  the  IGth  of  February, 
left  the  ungrateful  city,  and  Pope  Sylvester  accompanied  him.  Otto's  vexation  must 
have  been  the  greater,  as  this  trouble  had  been  caused  not  by  the  hated  popular 
party,  but  by  the  aristocracy  whom  he  had  so  highly  favored,  the  nobles  of  TivoK  and 
of  Rome  who  were  rivals  for  power. 

Tlie  proud  dreamer  was  now  brought  so  low  that  he  craved  aid  from  the  princes 
of  the  German  people  which  he  despised  so  much.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  German 
troops  he  attempted,  in  June,  1001,  to  form  the  siege  of  Rome  ;  but  his  small  fijrcc; 
was  too  weak  for  such  an  undertaking  ;  the  contingents  of  the  Italians  did  not  come 
up  ;  they  cared  as  little  for  Otto  as  tlie  Romans  did.  In  revenge,  he  laid  w^aste  with- 
out mercy  the  country  around  Rome.  While  waiting  for  tlie  main  forces  of  the 
Germans,  ''  the  emperor  of  the  new  empire  wandered  to  and  fro  in  Italy,  almost  like 
a  knight  in  quest  of  adventures";  for  the  German  contingents  did  not  come  up. 
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The  call  to  arms  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  had  no  success  among  the  Germans. 
He  had  lost  beyond  recall  the  hearts  of  princes  and  people.  Under  the  presidency  of 
Willich,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  many  temporal  and  spiritual  princes  assembled  to  depose 
the  German  king  Otto  III.  from  the  German  throne.  After  his  last  proceedings,  Otto 
could  appear  only  as  a  fool  to  the  simple  German  people;  to  the  German  nobles  as  a 
despiser  and  enemy  of  the  German  empire,  as  one  who  imperilled  its  very  foundations. 

The  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  of  the  German  princes  against  him  reached 
him  instead  of  the  expected  contingent  of  troops.  He  had  long  been  sick  in  body  and 
mind  ;  nothing  more  was  required  to  produce  death.  He  died  suddenly  on  tlie  23d 
of  January,  1002,  in  the  castle  of  Paterno  on  Mount  Soracte,  the  renowned  Etrurian 
Hill,  five  miles  north  of  Rome. 

Already  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  he  sank  under  the  fever,  according  to  one  account 
from  an  attack  of  rash,  according  to  another  from  poison  administered  by  the  party  of 
Crescentius,  in  revenge  for  his  conduct  to  this  })atriot  and  his  wife.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  latest  Italian  critic  declares  poison  was  most  probably  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Thus  died  Otto  III.,  unmarried,  without  an  heir,  just  after  completing  his  twenty- 
first  year.  The  enthusiast  for  Italy  and  Eome,  who  in  life  had  held  cheap  his  German 
country  and  countrymen,  acknowledged  in  death  the  value  of  German  fidelity  and  of 
one's  native  soil ;  he  requested  the  German  princes  in  case  of  his  death  to  carry  his 
body  to  Germany,  and  inter  it  near  Charles  the  Great,  in  the  Church  of  St.  IVIary  at 
Aix.  He  was  now  so  changed,  that  he  would  not  be  even  buried  in  Italian  soil.  Yet 
even  in  death  his  vanity  was  so  great  and  bhnd  that  he  wished  to  lie  near  Charles  the 
Great,  '^  the  man  of  no  deeds  near  the  man  of  most  deeds,"  without  any  suspicion  of 
the  irony  concealed  therein. 

In  a  year  and  a  quarter  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  also  died.  His  outward  power 
had  passed  away  as  soon  as  his  emperor  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  then  disposition  of  the  Italians  towards  Otto,  his  death  must  have  been  kept 
secret  till  a  sufficient  number  of  German  troops  was  collected  to  escort  the  body  to 
Germany.  The  cortege  must  have  been  exposed  to  repeated  attacks  from  Italian 
enemies  till  it  reached  friendly  territory.  On  the  frontier  of  Bavaria  the  body  was 
met  by  the  next  of  kin,  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  came  from  selfish  views.  He 
entertained  splendidly  the  princes  who  had  been  with  Otto  III.  in  Italy,  gave  royal 
largesse  to  the  soldiery  that  returned  from  Italy  with  the  body,  and  made  large  dona- 
tions to  the  Church  for  the  soul's  health  of  the  departed  emperor  his  cousin.  He 
repeated  the  entertainments  in  Augsburg,  to  which  city  he  accompanied  the  coi-pse, 
but  there  he  solicited  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  give  -him  their  votes  for  the  German 
crown  •,  at  the  same  time  he  possessed  himself  by  stratagem  of  the  crown-jewels  which 
Archbishop  Heribert  of  Cologne  was  carrying  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  "  holy  lance  "  from  the  prelate  by  violence. 

In  Otto  III.  the  elder  line  of  the  Saxon  house  expired.  There  remained  of  the 
family  of  the  great  German  king  Henry  I.  only  his  great-grandson,  a  scion  of  the 
younger  line,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
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This  relationship  gave'liim  no  right  to  the  German  crown  ;  for,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  GeiTQans,  the  German  kingdom  was  not  an  liei-editary  but  an  elective  kingdom. 
Still,  in  the  preceding  centuries  the  ruling  head  of  the  empire  during  his  lifetime,  oi- 
liis  house,  had  succeeded  in  directing  tlie  election  to  one  of  that  house,  in  most 
instances  by  corruption,  sometimes  from  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  house 
in  possession  of  the  crown,  and  by  a  natural  feeling  that  a  certain  steadiness  in  the 
government  was  good,  and  that  a  frequent  change  of  house  or  race  at  the  election  of 
the  king  had  its  disadvantages. 

On  this  feeling  Henry  of  Bavaria  rehed,  and  on  the  favor  of  the  clergy,  w^hom  he 
had  previously  favored  as  useful  for  his  ends,  and  who  favored  him  as  useful  for  their 
ends. 

But  on  this  occasion  this  sentiment  had  died  out  in  Germany,  especially  in  that 
race  from  which  the  reigning  house  had  been  taken,  the  Saxons ;  the  unsound  policy 
of  Otto  I.  and  Otto  II.  had  weakened  it ;  the  follies  of  Otto  III.  had  killed  it. 

The  Saxon  royal  house  had  lost  the  attachment  of  the  Saxons  and  the  inclinations 
of  the  German  peoples,  because  after  the  death  of  Henry  I.  it  had  done  nothing  for 
Geraian  national  interests,  and  had,  at  the  cost  of  German  blood  and  treasure,  chased 
hallucinations  of  vanity  in  Italy,  oblivious  of  its  duty  to  Gemiany,  nay,  contemptuous 
of  Germany  and  things  Geraian.  The  German  princes,  clerical  and  lay,  had  opposed 
this  unsound  policy  of  the  emperors,  and  had  therefore  made  themselves  beloved  by 
the  German  people,  although  they  had  not  hesitated  to  avail  themselves  of  the  policy 
of  the  Ottos  to  further  their  own  ends.  As  these  emperors  were  seldom  in  Germany, 
the  power  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  Gennan  crown  increased  during  the  prolonged 
absence  of  the  emperor,  and  the  more  powerful,  the  more  independent,  the  aristocracy 
of  the  empire  became,  the  weaker,  in  exact  proportion,  did  the  German  crown  become 
in  Gennan  territory. 

The  majority  of  the  German  nation  were,  therefore,  inclined  to  desert  the  Saxon 
house  even  in  the  younger  line,  and,  without  any  regard  to  it,  to  return  to  their  old 
right  of  free  election.  This  right  had  been  impaired  by  the  existing  practice  of  elect- 
ing a  successor  to  the  throne  during  the  lifetime  of  the  reigning  king,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  people,  as  they  keenly  felt.  The  Germans,  therefore,  the  Saxons 
especially,  now  detennined  that  the  old  principle  of  election  should  be  restored  in  full 
integrity. 

The  German  people  retained  the  idea  that  the  king  of  the  Gennans  must  be  Ger- 
man, not  Italian  ;  that  the  welfare  of  Germany  was  his  chief  task  and  occupation  •, 
that  they  must  elect  among  the  Germans  the  man  whom  his  previous  career  proved 
most  fit  for  the  great  task  of  protecting  and  ruling  the  empire  internally  and  exter- 
nally— that  is,  the  man  most  worthy  to  rule.  He  was — there'  could  be  no  doubt  on 
this  point — Eckhard,  Margrave  of  Meissen.  As  general  of  the  empire,  he  had  con- 
ducted Otto's  wars,  and  stood  in  such  high  esteem  that  Bishop  Ditmar  (Thietmar)  of 
Merseburg  called  him  "  an  ornament  of  the  nation,  the  protection  of  the  country,  the 
hope  of  his  friends,  the  terror  of  his  enemies."     He  had  such  a  good  prospect  of  being 
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-elected  king  by  the  majority,  that  the  opposite  party  had  recourse  to  assassination. 
He  was  murdered  on  the  30th  of  April,  1002.  Both  male  and  female  members  of  the 
Ottonian  family  were  abettors  of  the  murder. 

The  opposite  party  was  the  party  of  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria ;  with  him,  the  last 
male  of  their  liouse,  were  the  sisters  of  Otto  IH. — Sophia,  abbess  of  Gandersheim  in 
Brunswick,  and  Adelaide,  abbess  of  Quedliuburg.  The  policy  of  the  Ottos  had  been 
to  make  the  princesses  of  their  house,  if  they  could  not  marry  befitting  their  rank, 
abbesses  of  wealthy  abbeys.  They  were  thus  princesses  of  the  empire  ;  down  to  the 
year  1568  abbesses  of  Gandei-sheim  had  seat  and  voice  in  the  bench  of  prelates  of  the 
Rhine,  an  imposing  court,  and  large  feudal  lights ;  and  when  the  abbey  in  the  above- 
mentioned  year  became  Protestant,  it  still  remained  a  principality  of  the  empire. 
Every  member  of  the  Ottonian  house  who  was  not  supplied  with  a  temporal  princi- 
pality, was  furnished  with  a  spiritual  one.  In  the  view  of  that  family,  the  empire 
was  a  means  of  providing  for  its  younger  members. 

These  two  sisters,  from  family  reasons,  were  already  on  the  side  of  their  cousin, 
the  duke  of  Bavaria ;  and,  in  addition,  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  Eckhard. 

The  matrimonial  alliances  of  the  Ottos  with  Italians  and  Greeks  had  exerted  a 
poisonous  influence  on  German  morals — an  influence  which  they  still  exerted,  not  only 
at  the  royal  court,  but  down  in  the  aiistocratic  circle.  The  foreign  wives,  and  the 
trains  of  male  and  female  compatriots  whom  they  brought  with  tliem,  and  from  whom 
the  court  circle  was  formed,  had  ruined  both  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  aristo- 
cratic society  of  the  empire.  They  had  taught  them  not  only  Italian  morals  and 
enjoyments,  but  the  vices  and  unscrupulousness  of  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks.  It 
was  high  time  for  the  Saxon  royal  family  to  fall ;  for,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
Ditmar  of  Merseburg,  moral  degeneracy  had  spread  among  the  German  ladies.  They 
showed  fliemselves  filled  with  a  love  of  splendor  and  of  pleasure ;  and  as  their  cus- 
tomary incomes  were  not  sufficient,  their  subjects  were  burdened  with  fresh  exactions, 
were  oppressed  and  exhausted.  With  luxury  came  licentiousness ;  and  the  same 
bishop  complains  of  the  "  crowd  of  immoral  maidens  and  adulterous  wives  who 
deserted  their  lawful  husbands  for  their  lovers,  and  exposed  them  to  the  murderous 
hands  of  their  paramours." 

Italian  unchastity,  the  moral  corruption  of  the  Byzantine  court,  had  been  propa- 
gated by  the  court  of  the  Ottos,  and  by  the  prolonged  residence  of  German  princes 
and  nobles  in  Rome  ;  and  the  caraal  sins  of  many  German  ladies,  who  at  the  same  time 
were  very  devout,  were  regarded  as  venial,  unimportant  sins,  and  found  easy  absolu- 
tion from  many  a  domestic  chaplain.  Moreover,  the  dagger  and  the  bowl,  the  Italian 
and  Byzantine  means  of  privy  murder,  were  now  seen  on  German  soil  and  in  German 
hands.  Germany,  if  the  second  and  third  Otto  had  sat  longer  on  the  throne,  would 
have  sunk  not  only  into  a  Roman  province,  but  into  moral  corruption,  into  effeminacy, 
into  pollution  of  that  virtue  which  had  so  long  kept  the  German  nation  sound  and 
pow-erful  as  compared  with  Greeks,  Italians,  or  French — purity  of  virgin  love  and 
wedded  life. 
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Even  the  "  holy  maidens,"  the  abbesses  of  Gandershemi  and  Quedhnburg,  had  not 
escaped  the  pollution  of  the  court  of  their  father  and  brother.  They  were  accom- 
plices, beyond  doubt,  in  the  murder  of  Eckhard.  Duke  Henry  is  more  than  suspected 
of  complicity.  Although  he  soon  afterwards  became  king  of  the  Germans,  he  did 
nothing  to  punish  the  murderers  of  Eckhard,  the  prince  of  the  empire,  who  had 
shown  such  high  desert. 

Eckhard  was  no  pietist ;  he  opposed  the  Ottoman  policy  of  favoring  the  clergy  at 
the  cost  of  the  laity. 

Archbislio]>  Willich  of  Mainz  seems  neither  to  have  been  an  accomplice  nor  an 
abettor  of  the  murder,  although  he  had  been  the  clerical  leader  of  the  party  who  had 
wished  to  depose  the  feeble  Otto  III.,  and  elect  to  the  vacant  throne  Henry  of  Bavaria. 
The  latter  was  notoriously  a  man  of  the  Church,  and  so  weak  that  more  could  be 
expected  by  the  Church  party  from  him  than  from  the  Thuringian  Eckhard. 

Duke  Hermann  II.  of  Swabia  came  forward  as  a  rival  for  the  German  crown.  He 
had  succeeded  to  that  dukedom  in  997,  after  the  death  of  Conrad  of  Franconia.  The 
Swabians,  hke  the  Saxons  and  the  LoiTainers,  did  not  wish  to  have  as  king  the  duke 
of  Bavaria.  The  latter  had  on  his  side  only  the  Bavarians  and  the  Marches  appur- 
tenant to  Bavaria.  But  the  clergy  was  his  chief  support,  not  only  in  Bavaria  and 
Franconia,  but  in  almost  all  the  empire,  while  it  was  hostile  to  the  duke  of  Swabia, 
who  neither  loved  nor  was  liberal  to  the  clerical  party.  Still,  Hermann  collected  an 
army  and  advanced  to  meet  Henry  in  arms. 

This  last  scion  of  the  Saxon  house  owed  his  followers  not  to  any  attachment  to 
his  person,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had  purchased  their  votes  by  great  con- 
cessions and  promises.  He  had  solemnly  and  formally  bound  himself  that  when  he 
became  king,  he  would  restore  to  the  Bavarians  their  old  right  of  electing  their  duke. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  did  not  refrain  from  promising  to  the  Margrave  Henry 
of  the  Northgau,  the  son  of  Berthold  of  Babenberg,  that  he  would  by  his  royal  pre- 
rogative grant  to  him  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria. 

Henry  determined  to  visit  the  various  races  to  treat  with  both  races  and  indi- 
viduals respecting  the  price  he  would  pay  for  the  crown. 

He  intended  to  visit  Lorraine  to  gain  over  to  his  side  the  different  parties  there  •, 
but  the  duke  of  Swabia  prevented  his  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Worms.  By  a  feigned 
retreat  and  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  he  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  duke  of  Swabia  and 
crossing  tlie  Rhine  at  Mainz.  In  the  first  week  of  June,  1002,  Archbishop  Willich 
crowned  and  anointed  him  as  king.  From  Worms  he  proceeded  to  Thuringia  5  ft'om 
Tliuringia  to  Saxony.  From  both  he  purchased  his  acknowledgment  as  king  by 
important  concessions.  He  had  to  promise  to  the  Saxons  to  maintain  their  rights  in 
all  respects,  and  fulfill  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  their  legitimate  wishes.  He  had  to 
declare  that  he  became  king  by  their  free  election  and  consent.  In  August  and 
September  he  traveled  through  Upper  and  Lower  Lorraine,  and  obtained  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  these  districts.  He  had  powerful  relations  here  in  the  brothers  of  his 
wife  Cunigunde.     She  was  a  daughter  of  Count  Sigfried  of  Luxemburg,  who  had  a 
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county  on  the  Moselle  and  great  property  in  the  Ardennes,  in  Saargau  and  Bedgau, 
but  who  had  died  at  the  end  ot"  the  previous  century. 

The  money  of  tlie  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  power  of  the  clergy  were  too  strong  for 
Hermann  of  Swabiaj  he  found  himself  deserted,  and  in  October,  1002,  acknowledged 
his  rival  as  King  Henry  II.     He  did  homage  to  him  in  Bruchsal. 

King  Henry  11.  was  not  even  in  body  the  man  a  German  king  should  be.  He  was 
nicknamed  tlie  "  hip-shot."  His  maimer  of  becoming  king  was  no  reconmiendation. 
Hitherto  the  kings  had  been  elected  by  a  general  election  ;  but  King  Henry  II.  had 
swung  around  the  circle  to  obtain  the  votes  of  each  separate  country.  Only  by  this 
means  did  he  obtain  a  general  acknowledgment. 

King  Henry  II.  w\as  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  his  wife,  and  the  w^eakness  he 
displayed  in  regard  to  her  wishes  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  soon  involved 
him  in  civil  war  in  Bavaria  and  its  Marches.  Henry  of  Babenberg  liad  done  much  for 
his  election,  and  when  he  now  demanded  from  the  king  the  promised  reward  of  his 
exertions,  the  king  evaded  him  under  the  pretext  that  tlie  free  election  of  their  duke 
was  a  right  belonging  to  tlie  Bavarian  grandees  which  must  be  respected,  and  that 
Margrave  Henry,  therefore,  must  endeavor  to  get  himself  elected  by  the  Bavarians. 
When  the  king,  before  his  election  to  the  throne,  had  allured  Henry  with  the  promise 
of  the  Bavai-ian  dukedom,  he  knew  right  well  that  his  own  brother  Bruno  put  foi'ward 
claims  for  that  dukedom,  and  had  prospects  of  success  with  the  Bavarian  nobles.  He 
knew  too  that  his  wife,  Queen  Cunigunde,  desired  the  Bavarian  dukedom  for  her 
brother.  Count  Henry  of  Luxemburg.  The  king's  own  dearest  wish  w^as  to  keep  for 
himself  Bavaria  and  its  rich  sources  of  income  ;  but  his  wife  did  not  permit  this. 

When  Henry  of  Babenberg,  the  brave  and  powerful  Margrave  of  the  Northgau  on 
the  Bohemian  Forest,  called  by  the  people  Hany,  or  the  Schweinfurter,  from  his 
favorite  residence  at  Schweinfurt  on  the  Main,  saw  himself  thus  deceived  by  King 
Henry  and  deprived  of  his  promised  reward,  indignation  seized  him  and  the  other 
Franconian  temporal  lords  who  had  voted  for  the  election  of  Henry  II.  as  king.  In 
the  year  1003  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  found  many  allies. 

Among  them  was  the  king's  brother  Bruno,  who  saw  his  claims  disregarded  and 
his  prospects  crossed  by  Cunigunde  and  Henry's  weakness.  An  ally,  much  more 
powerful  through  his  personal  popularity,  was  the  young  hero  Ernest  of  Austria 
(Oesterreich),  also  of  the  house  of  Babenberg,  the  brothei-  of  Henry  I.,  Margrave  of 
Austria,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  Margrave  of  the  East  March  in  994. 

The  father  of  Henry  and  Ernest  w^as  that  Leopold  (Liutpold)  of  Babenberg  to 
whom  Otto  II.  had  given  the  East  March,  who  had  been  Count  of  the  Donaugau  in 
9o0,  of  the  Traungau  in  974.  The  first  appearance  of  tlie  name  Austria  (Osterrichi), 
as  applied  to  the  East  March  (Ostmark),  is  in  a  document  of  the  year  996.  This 
Leopold  had  been  the  bulwark  of  the  empire  against  the  Hungarians.  He  had  con- 
quered their  border  fortress  of  Molk,  then  Meddelike  the  "  Iron  Mountain,"  situate  on 
high  bluffs  on  the  Danube,  and  commanding  the  passage.  There  he  fixed  his  residence, 
founded  the  still  famous  and  magnificent  abbey,  extended  his  conquests  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  March  river,  on  the  right  bank  as  tar  as  Calenberg, 
fortified  with  castles  the  territories  taken  from  the  Hungarians,  and  peopled  the 
•country  with  settlers  from  Franconia  and  Bavaria  ;  this  German  March  below  the 
Enns  had  passed,  at  the  death  of  Leopold,  to  his  oldest  son,  Henry  I.  This  second 
Mai-grave  of  Austria,  Henry,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Henry  the  second  Margrave 
of  the  Northgau,  and  a  son  of  Berthold  of  Babenberg,  the  brother  of  Leopold.  A 
younger  brother  of  Henry  I.  of  Austria  was  Ernest  of  Babenberg,  nephew  of  Henry 
of  the  Northgau. 

Harry  the  Margrave  of  the  Northgau  found  a  natural  and  infiuential  ally  in  the 
powerful  Pohsli  prince,  Boleslaw  the  Great. 

Boleslaw  w^as  near  akin  and  very  friendly  to  Eckhard  of  Meissen  ;  w^hen  the  latter 
was  murdered,  and  there  was  no  king  in  Germany,  the  politic  Pole  put  himself  forward 
as  avenger  of  his  murdered  friend  and  kinsman,  and  seized  the  March  of  Meissen  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  later  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia.  When  Henry  II.  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Saxons  and  the  Thuringians,  he  could  no  longer  maintain  himself 
in  these  territories,  and  appeared  at  the  royal  headquarters  at  Merseburg.  An  attempt 
was  made  on  the  German  side  to  take  possession  by  treachery  of  the  person  of  the 
dreaded  Polish  prince.  The  attempt  failed.  Boleslaw  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
Henry  was  innocent  in  the  matter  ;  rather,  he  w^as  convinced  that  the  plot  proceeded 
from  him  ;  from  Henry's  conduct  before  and  after,  such  treachery  is  probable  ;  honor, 
fidelity  or  loyalty  did  not  distinguish  liim.  Henceforward  Boleslaw  was  an  irrecon- 
cilable enemy  of  King  Henry  II. 

Thus  the  ruler  of  the  new  Polish  empire,  who  was  called  king  by  his  people  and 
himself,  was  prepared  to  be  an  ally  of  the  Babenberger  Harry  of  Schweinfurt.  This 
Ally  was  especially  dangerous  to  King  Henry  IL,  for  up  to  this  time  there  existed  in 
Saxony  and  Thuringia  a  party  which  partly  had  not  yet  done  homage  to  King  Henry  IL, 
partly  was  dissatisfied.     With  this  party  the  Polish  king  had  an  understanding. 

Moreover,  there  was  confusion  in  Bohemia,  caused  by  their  cruel  duke  Boleslaw  HI., 
named  the  "  Red  Haired,"  wlio  had  been  expelled,  reinstated,  and  again  expelled  in 
quick  succession  on  account  of  his  barbarities.  When  the  king  of  the  Poles  saw  what 
a  bad  business  the  Bohemian  princes  made  of  ruling,  he  convinced  the  Bohemians 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  prince,  and  to  enter  the 
great  Slavonic  empire  already  under  his  sway.  In  March,  1003,  the  Bohemians  took 
Boleslaw  the  Great,  king  of  Poland,  to  be  their  lord,  and  thus  broke  loose  from  the 
German  empire. 

King  Henry  II.  and  his  councillors,  weak  towards  external  foes  by  internal  revolts, 
made  the  proposal  that  Boleslaw  receive  Bohemia  as  a  fief  of  the  German  empire. 
The  prize  was  tempting.  For  although  the  Poles  had  Bohemia  now  in  their  hands,  a 
day  might  still  come  when  the  empire  would  try  to  recover  it.  But  King  Boleslaw 
refused  even  for  such  a  prize  to  assume  the  bonds  from  w^hich  Duke  Boleslaw  had  freed 
himself,  the  feudal  bonds  that  had  bound  and  subordinated  him  to  the  German  empire. 
Although  his  Slavonic  empire  was  now  as  extensive  as  that  of  Same's  once  had  been, 
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yet  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  a  much  prouder  erection,  that  of  an  empire  which 
should  unite  all  the  Slavonic  races  and  tribes  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Wolga  and  the  Dnieper,  under  his  sole  power. 

Kino-  Henry  II.,  or  rather  his  councillors  and  statesmen,  must  have  thought  them- 
selves lucky  in  drawing  together  a  numerous  army  from  Bavaria,  Rhenish  Franconia, 
and  Lorraine,  and  in  being  able  to  fall  upon  and  subdue  the  allied  German  adversaries 
separately  before  their  forces  were  united.  Harry  of  Schweinfuii  and  the  king's 
brother  Bruno  escaped  by  flight ;  Ernest  of  Austria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royal 
army.  King  Henry  at  once  nominated  judges  to  try  the  prisoner,  and  these  judges 
condemned  him  to  death.  This  proceeding  was  as  illegal  as  it  was  impolitic.  Accord- 
ing to  law  and  usage,  Ernest  could  only  be  tried  by  an  assembly  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
his  execution  could  not  but  make  his  brother,  the  powerful  Margrave  of  Austiia, 
hostile  to  the  king.  Archbishop  Willich  of  Mainz  immediately  made  remonstrance 
against  the  execution  of  the  judgment. 

To  this  man,  the  first  ecclesiastical  prince,  and  the  most  accomphshed  statesman 
of  the  empire,  Henry  II.  owed  empire,  coronation  and  present  deliverance.  Willich 
had  brought  to  him  in  his  direst  need,  his  own  troops  and  the  other  Rhenish  Franco- 
nians.  Cunigunde  knew  that  his  advice  must  be  followed,  and  by  his  advice  the 
death-penalty  was  commuted  into  a  money  fine — high  indeed,  but  still  a  mere  fine. 
That  a  high  fine  was  assumed  to  be  payable  by  Ernest  shows  the  wealthy  position  in 
which  the  house  of  Babenberg  now  was. 

But  a  continuation  of  the  war  was  still  threatened  by  the  Margrave  Harry  and  by 
Bruno ;  and  their  ally,  the  king  of  Poland,  refused  all  accommodation.  The  German 
grandees  on  King  Henry's  side — WiUich,  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxony  and  the  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg — succeeded  in  negotiating  a  reconciliation  without  conditions  between 
the  king  and  his  brother  Bruno,  and  the  submission  of  the  Margrave  Harry.  Harry 
and  his  followers  received  back  all  their  private  domains ;  the  Margrave  had  to  i^lace 
himself  for  a  few  months  in  the  custody  of  Giebichenstein,  and  was  then  restored  to 
his  Margraviate  of  the  Northgau,  with  the  territory  thereof  somewhat  diminished. 
This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1004.  But  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  Queen 
Cunigunde's  brother,  was  and  remained  duke  of  Bavaria.  King  Henry  had  granted 
this  dukedom  to  him  on  the  21st  of  March,  1004. 

Two  other  brothers  of  Cunigunde  were  a  heavy  burden  to  King  Henry.  Cuni- 
gunde's partiaHty  for  her  brother  Henry  had  kindled  the  war  for  the  dukedom  of 
Bavaria,  and  now  her  brothers  and  other  kinsfolk  caused  a  new  civil  war  which  shook 
Lorraine  for  almost  ten  years,  and  filled  Upper  Lorraine  with  all  the  horrors  of  war. 
These  Luxemburg  brethren  and  kinsfolk  of  the  queen  so  utterly  disregarded  the  head 
of  the  empire  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  that  they  arbitrarily  filled  up  the  sees  of 
Treves  and  Metz  with  members  of  their  family ;  the  bishop  of  Metz  was  a  child,  the 
archbishop  of  Treves  a  mere  boy.  As  the  new  duke  of  Bavaria  sided  with  his 
brothers,  the  king  of  the  Germans  was  much  weakened  in  the  great  and  severe 
struggle  against  the  brave  and  enterprising  king  of  the  new  P/)lish  empire. 
105 
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Boleslaw  the  Great,  after  all  his  German  confederates  had  quitted  the  field,  con- 
tinued the  war  against  King  Henry  II.  and  the  German  empire,  not  only  for  the 
possession  of  Bohemia  and  the  two  Lusatias,  but  also  as  a  champion  of  the  Slaves. 
Between  1004  and  1005,  the  Polish  king  was  at  a  disadvantage.  The  two  sons  of 
the  expelled  Red-haired  Boleslaw,  the  h;gitimate  prince  of  Bohemia,  of  the  flimily  of 
Przemysl,  Jaromir  and  .Udalrich,  had  fled  to  the  court  of  their  kinsman,  the  Germai? 
king  Henry  II.,  and  had  there  found  hospitality  and  protection. 

Jaromir  succeeded,  more  by  the  favor  of  the  Bohemian  nobility  than  by  the  help 
of  the  German  king,  in  becoming  native-duke  of  Boliemia,  and  King  Henry  II.  con- 
firmed him  in  that  dukedom.  The  Poles  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia ;  a 
Gei-man  army  entered  Upper  Lusatia  to  recover  it  from  the  Poles.  Budissin  (Bauzen) 
surrendered  to  the  Germans  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Ger- 
man army  of  Henry  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Posen.  The  crafty  king  of  the  Poles 
had  put  no  obstacle  in  their  way.  Want  of  provisions  was  soon  felt  in  their  incon- 
siderate advance,  and  King  Heniy  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  whereby  he  con- 
firmed the  king  of  Poland  in  all  his  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  Bohemia,  now 
in  possession  of  the  native  party,  and  Lusatia  occupied  by  the  Germans. 

Thus  the  imperial  fief  of  Bohemia  was  restored  to  Jaromir.  But  in  the  year  1012 
Udalrich  revolted,  and  thrust  Jaromir  from  the  ducal  throne  ;  the  German  king 
Henry  II.  confirmed  the  successful  insurgent  as  duke  of  Bohemia,  arrested  the  law- 
ful duke  Jaromir,  who  fled  to  him  for  protection,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  brothei- 
who  had  overthrown  liim. 

Such  an  action  could  only  strengthen  the  opinion  of  men  that  a  house  from  which 
such  kings  proceeded  was  ripe  for  destruction. 

The  war  between  the  magnanimous  head  of  the  new  Slavonic  empire  and  the 
weak  German  king  Henry  II.  lasted  fourteen  years  longer,  continued  without  glory 
on  the  German  side,  and  ended  without  honor. 

That  trait  which  has  been  hereditary  in  the  German  nation  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  displayed  itself  in  the  Slavonic  nation — division  and  the  sin  of  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  used  by  their  hereditary  enemies  against  their  own  nation. 

It  was  not  the  arms  of  Germany,  but  the  treason  of  Slavonic  tribes  to  their 
own  nationality  which  caused  the  great  king  of  Poland  to  lose  all  the  advantages  he 
had  gained  in  the  year  1004  and  100-5.  He  had  agamst  hun  not  only  that  party  in 
Bohemia  which  did  not  sympathize  with  his  notion  of  a  great  Slavonic  empire,  but 
also  the  two  powerful  Wendish  races,  the  Leutizen  and  Rhedarians,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  held  the  front  rank  in  the  struggles  of  the  Slaves  against  the  Germans. 

These  heathens  were  the  chief  auxiliaries  of  the  Christian  king  of  Germany  against 
the  gifted  Christian  civilizer,  the  Pole  Boleslaw  the  Great. 

These  two  tribes,  two  decades  previously,  had  been  foremost  of  all  in  the  insur- 
rection against  the  German  empire,  and  now,  in  March,  1003,  they  voluntarily  offered 
to  support  the  German  king  with  arms  against  the  great  statesman  and  warrior  who 
had  come  brilliantly  forth  from  their  own  nation,  because  he  wished  to  extend  Chris- 
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rtian  culture,  national  union,  and  be  the  head  of  a  united  grand  Slavonic  empire.  The 
pride  of  the  numerous  petty  Wendish  princes  would  not  obey  him  who  had  been  but 
a  short  tune  before  their  equal.  The  Wendish  idol-priests,  who  still  ofiered  human 
sacrifices  to  their  graven  images,  were  fui-ious  against  the  Polish  king  because  he 
proceeded  with  zeal  to  introduce  among  the  still  heathen  Slaves  of  his  dominions 
Christianity  with  all  its  ecclesiastical  and  political  institutions  and  civilizing  and 
softening  influences,  and  allowed  the  idolatrous  images,  the  idolatrous  priests,  and 
the  idolatrous  worship  to  dwindle  away  by  themselves.  The  Pomeranians  lately  sub- 
dued by  the  king  of  Poland  showed  the  idolatrous  priests  that  their  fate  soon  would  be, 

like  the  priests  in  Pomerania,  to  lose  both  wealth  and  influence  when  the  advancing 

o 

power  of  the  Polish  king  absoi'bed  their  territory  into  his  new  Slavonic  empire.  The 
Polish  king  had  not  overthrown  the  idolatrous  images  and  expelled  the  idolatrous 
priests  in  Pomerania,  but  the  results  of  his  favoring  Christianity  were  perceptible. 

The  extremest  abuse  of  power  by  degenerate  Christian  priests  with  their  tithe- 
collectors  could  not  be  harder  to  the  Slaves  than  the  rule  of  their  own  nobihty  and 
priesthood.  It  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Saxons  and  Alemanni,  the  aversion  of 
freemen  to  a  form  of  religion  which  brought  heavy  burdens  and  imperilled  their  old 
freedom.  Such  freedom  had  never  been  possessed  by  the  lower  class  of  Slaves.  The 
Slavonic  nobility  united  with  the  idol-priesthood  to  persuade  the  mass  of  the  Wends 
in  the  country  of  the  Leutizen  and  Ehedarians,  a  class  kept  in  the  deepest  supersti- 
tion, that  it  was  more  honorable  and  advantageous  to  have  the  German  kini;  as  their 
over-lord  than  the  Polish  king  as  their  lord;  that  it  was  better  to  join  the  German 
empire  than  to  enter  into  the  union  of  a  kingdom  of  their  own  Slavonic  nationality ; 
with  the  Germans  they  would  be  allies,  with  King  Boleslaw  they  would  be  Polish 
subjects. 

Again,  as  in  previous  years,  the  Slaves  displayed  the  old  national  failing,  that 
the  ruling  castes  of  the  individual  tribes,  especially  the  princes,  preferred  to  side  with 
foreigners,  even  with  the  national  enemy,  under  the  pretence  of  preserving  their 
"independence";  that  under  the  imagination  that  their  liberty  was  endangered  by 
their  own  compatriots,  they  preferred  to  fling  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
foreigner  rather  than  form  a  national  whole,  and  allow  the  prince  of  that  tribe  wliich 
then  formed  the  national  nucleus  to  be  the  ruler  of  them  all. 

Again,  as  in  previous  years,  this  was  lucky  for  the  German  empire.  Just  as  the 
Bohemian  princes  and  lords,  to  avoid  having  the  Poles  and  their  king  over  them,  clung 
closer  than  before  to  the  German  empire,  so  did  these  Wends.  The  masses  blindly 
followed  their  princes  and  idolatrous  priests.  Tlieir  speeches  wiped  out,  as  with  a 
sponge,  from  the  memory  of  the  dull  crowd  all  that  previously  had  made  German 
rule  seem  intolerable.  On  this  occasion  the  idol-priests  told  them  that  the  king  of 
the  Poles  was  the  terrible  foe  who  would  extirpate  their  faith,  and  the  king  of  the 
Germans  the  friend  who  would  protect  it.  In  blind  zeal  for  tlieir  faith,  the  masses 
fought  henceforth  for  the  German  empire  against  the  Slavonic  empire  of  the  Poles. 

Their  faith  was  assured  them  in  the  treaty  which  these  Wends  made  with  Henry  II . 
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ill  March,  1003,  when  the  coalition  of  the  king  of  Poland  with  the  insurgent  German 
princes  threatened  King  Henry.  The  first  condition  of  the  treaty  with  the  Wends 
was  the  protection  of  their  heathen  faith,  their  idolatrous  worship  with  human  sacri- 
fices which  Boleslaw  wished  to  abolish.  The  secoud  condition  was  a  conditional 
dependence  on  the  German  empire. 

They  obtained  from  King  Hemy  what  they  asked ;  unimpeded  exercise  of  their 
idolatrous  religion,  and  freedom  from  being  molested  with  exliortations  to  return  to 
Christianity,  together  with  the  independent  management  of  their  internal  affairs.  In 
return  they  undertook  to  pay  tribute  to  the  German  king,  to  appear  before  his  tribunal 
in  important  cases,  and  to  furnish  a  military  contingent  against  the  enemy. 

All  these  terms  King  Henry  accepted,  although  he  was  as  pious  as  a  monk.  He 
accepted  them  ;  the  clerical  councillors  who  with  Qunigunde  nded  him  told  him 
that  it  was  now  better  to  have  the  heathens  as  his  allies  against  the  Christian  king  of 
Poland,  than  that  the  same  should  comjjel  these  heathen  to  embrace  Christianity. 

It  has  been  related  in  an  earlier  chapter  what  injurious  evidence  the  monkish 
chroniclers  of  the  time  bore  respecting  the  Liutizen  and  Rhedarians  in  regard  to 
fidelity.  The  relapse  into  heathenism  must  have  marvellously  improved  them.  For 
the  same  chroniclers  now  relate  that  these  Wends  sciiipulously  fulfilled  in  all  points 
the  treaty  with  the  German  king,  and  fought  for  fifteen  years  loyally  by  his  side 
against  their  own  race  till  German  pride  began  to  treat  the  Wends,  whose  support 
they  needed  no  longer,  with  scorn  of  their  faith,  perhaps  too  with  contempt  for  their 
desertion  of  their  countrymen. 

Such  are  the  thanks  always  paid  to  those  tribes  who  allow  themselves  to  be  used 
by  the  foreigner  against  their  own  people  and  fatherland.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war 
against  the  Polish  king,  it  happened  that  a  stone  was  flung  from  the  middle  of  a  Saxon 
troop  in  the  allied  army  against  one  of  the  idols  which  their  Wendish  allies  carried 
with  them.  Another  idol  was  lost  in  the  Mulde  as  they  crossed  this  stream.  The 
idolatrous  priesthood,  insulted  and  despised  by  the  Germans,  and  the  mass  of  the 
Wends  saw  in  this  a  sign  of  divine  wrath,  as  they  had  seen  in  the  previous  occurrence 
a  sign  of  German  contempt. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Slaves  ;  the  masses  were  in  a  state  of  ferment ;  even 
the  princes,  seeing  the  influence  of  the  heathen  priests,  were  so  moved  that  now,  but 
not  till  now,  their  loyalty  to  the  German  empire  wavered,  and  the  spiritual  advisers 
of  King  Henry  II.  deemed  it  a  fitting  time  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Polish  king. 

Briefly  before,  in  1017,  Henry  had  found  allies  in  another  heathen  people,  the 
Russians.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  Polish  empire  which  was  advancing  towards  the 
Russian  territory,  made  the  Russians  anxious  ;  they  allied  themselves  with  the  king 
of  Germany,  and  a  Russian  army  entered  Poland.  An  armed  movement  against  the 
Poles  was  to  be  expected  from  King  Stephen  I.  of  Hungary  also,  not  because  he  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  King  Henry  II.,  but  because  the  Hungarians  began  to  find  the 
aggrandizement  of  Poland  threatening  to  them.  In  spite  of  Russian  aid  and  Hunga- 
rian promises,  Henry,  terrified  with  the  threatened  defection  of  the  Wends  which 
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might  kindle  a  new  Slavonic  war  in  that  quarter,  made  peace  with  Boleslaw  the 
Oreat,  a  peace  the  terms  of  which  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
fifteen  years  war  and  the  honor  of  the  German  empire. 

The  peace  between  Henry  and  Boleslaw  was  concluded  and  sworn  to  on  the  30th 
of  Januaiy,  1018,  at  Bauzen  ;  Bishop  Ditmar,  Henry's  panegyrist,  says,  "not  such  as 
honor  required,  but  such  as  he  then  could."  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  whicli 
Boleslaw  had  reconquered,  remained  by  the  terms  of  peace  separated  from  the  German 
empire  and  annexed  to  the  Polish  empire. 


Henceforth  Poland  stood  as  the  champion  of  Slavism  in  opposition  to  the  Geraian 
people  and  empire.  The  folly  of  King  Otto  IH.  and  the  weakness  of  Henry  II.  had 
laid  the  foundation  for  this  state  of  affairs,  which  weakened  the  German  empire  and 
at  the  same  time  the  national  rights  of  the  Slaves. 

Germany  itself,  meanwhile,  was  filled  with  internal  discord  ;  not  only  in  both  the 
Lorraines,  but  in  Swabia  and  Saxony  party  strife  raged  not  without  bloody  conflicts. 
That  King  Henry  II.  could  nevertheless  maintain  himself  was  due  to  the  house  of 
Babenberg,  its  loyalty  and  prudence.  Henry's  flatterers  name  the  Babenbergers  the 
^'  Pillars  of  the  empire."  Not  only  Margrave  Henry  of  Austria,  but  Margrave  Henry 
of  the  Northgau,  and  the  two  brothers  of  the  Austrian  stood  faithful  to  the  king. 
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One  of  them  was  Archbisliop  Poppo  of  Treves,  appointed  by  King  Henry ;  the  other 
the  gallant  youth  Ernest  who,  after  his  unsuccessful  revolt,  had  been  condemned  to- 
death  but  let  oti"  with  a  fine.  Ernest  since  that  time  had  done  loyal  service.  Gisela, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Hermann  of  Swabia,  had  been  married  to  the  Saxon 
count  Bruno,  a  relation  of  the  Ottonian  house.  Becoming  a  widow  after  a  short 
coverture  she  gave  her  liaud  to  Ernest.  Her  father,  Duke  Hermann  II.,  had  died  in 
1003  ;  her  son,  Duke  Hermann  III.,  had  died  in  1012,  and  in  him  the  male  line  of 
the  house  became  extinct.  King  Henry  now  raised  Gisela's  second  husband,  Ernest 
of  Babenberg,  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Swabia.  Ernest  of  Babenberg  was  for  three 
years  duke  of  Swabia  when  he  was  shot  dead  in, the  chase  by  the  arrow  which  a  friend 
and  vassal  aimed  at  the  game.  The  fii'st-boi'n  son  of  Ernest  and  Gisela,  Ernest  II., 
became  duke  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Gisela. 


The  widow,  still  youthful  and  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  her  wealth,  married, 
after  her  year  of  mourning,  against  the  will  of  King  Heniy,  the  Franconian  count 
Conrad.  This  Franconian  count  was  not  merely  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  an 
illustrious  warrior,  but  also  "very  rich  in  property  in  Rhenish  Franconia,  and  a  man 
of  such  a  spirit  as  would  never  condescend  to  serve  another."  The  choice  of  this 
third  husband  was  displeasing  to  King  Henry,  although  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Saxon  royal  family.  For  he  was  great-grandson  of  Conrad  the  Red  and  Liutgarde  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Otto  I.  King  Henry  was  hostile  to  this  Count  Conrad,  and 
to  the  ruling  house  of  the  Salian  Franks.  He  therefore  had,  after  the  death  of  Duke 
Conrad  I.  of  Carinthia,  in  1012,  a  kinsman  of  this  Count  Conrad,  not  given  this  duke- 
dom to  his  son  who  bore  his  name,  but  to  Adalbert  of  Eppenstein,  whose  estates  lay 
in  Upper  Styria,  and  who  was  Margrave  on  the  Mur.     This  Adalbert  had  to  wife 
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Brigitta  a  sister  of  Gisela,  and  was  thus  possessed  of  estates  in  Swabia.  The  Conrad 
thus  passed  over  was  the  grandson  of  Duke  Otto  of  Carinthia,  who  had  done  much  for 
the  election  of  Henry  II.  The  Sahan  house  deemed  this  ingratitude  on  the  king's 
part,  even  if  he  had  acted  not  contrary  to  law  but  only  contrary  to  usage. 

When  now  the  most  respected  member  of  the  Franconian  house,  Count  Conrad, 
gained  further  strength  by  his  union  with  Gisela,  King  Henry  II.  became  disturbed. 
The  weaker  the  king  was,  the  more  Conrad's  influence  was  a  personal  influence,  so 
much  the  more  anxious  must  the  king  be  rendered  by  the  increased  influence  and 
power  which  Conrad  acquired  with  the  hand  of  Gisela,  since  she  was  not  only  rich^ 
but  was  the  guardian  of  her  son  Ernest,  whereby  the  government  of  the  dukedom  of 
Swabia  was  in  her  hand.  Without  Gisela  having  given  him  any  cause  for  such  an  act^ 
but  simply  from  fear  of  the  already  too  powerful  Count  Conrad  her  husband,  King 
Henry  deposed  Gisela  from  her  guardianship  of  her  son,  and  of  the  government  of 
Swabia,  and  gave  both  to  the  uncle  of  the  minor,  to  the  Babenberger  Archbishop 
Poppo  of  Treves,  in  the  year  1017. 

This  was  contrary  to  law,  and  a  bitter  mortification  both  to  Gisela  and  to  Count 
Conrad.  Conrad  now  joined  the  opponents  of  King  Henry  and  Cunigunde  in  Lower 
Lorraine,  the  adversaries  of  the  Luxemburg  counts  and  their  tyranny,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  behalf  of  the  younger  Conrad  who  had  not  received  his  dukedom  of  Carinthia, 
he  became  at  feud  with  his  own  brother-m-law,  Adalbert  of  Eppenstein,  who  had  been 
made  by  King  Henry  duke  of  Carinthia.  He  attacked  the  latter  in  Swabia,  not 
merely  because  the  estates  of  his  wife  Brigitta  lay  there,  but  because  as  the  state  of 
afiairs  declares,  the  military  defence  of  Swabia  was  entrusted  to  this  duke  of  Carinthia, 
as  the  archiepiscopal  guardian  and  administrator  could  not  undertake  that  duty. 
Count  Conrad  defeated  Adalbert  in  a  battle  near  Ulm  in  1019  ;  but  the  latter  and  the 
archbishop  remained  administrators  of  Swabia ;  Count  Conrad,  however,  was  for  a 
short  time  banished  by  King  Henry. 

The  king  of  Germany  had  least  power  in  Saxony,  the  cradle  of  his  race.  The 
folly  of  Otto  HI.  and  the  results  of  the  concessions  to  the  Saxon  nobles  by  King 
Henry  in  return  for  their  recognition  of  his  title,  now  woi'ked  together.  Especially 
the  eastern  Marches  were  fiUed  with  feuds  of  the  nobility ;  families  were  at  feud  with 
each  other,  as  though  there  were  no  king  in  the  empire,  no  duke  in  the  country. 
The  upper  clergy  and  the  temporal  grandees  were  at  war  with  each  other ;  and  the 
latter  suffered  much  from  the  former.  Duke  Bernhard  I.  had  died  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1011.  He  had  described  himself  as  duke  of  Saxony  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  his 
own  son  and  successor,  Bernhard  II.,  sui-passed  him  in  haughty  pride ;  he  cared  little 
for  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  in  103  9,  during  Conrad's  struggle  with  the  party  of 
King  Henry,  Duke  Bernhard  II.  had  openly  revolted  against  the  king.  He  was  a 
power  in  the  empire ;  from  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale,  from 
the  Eder  and  Fulda  to  the  Baltic,  he  was  duke  of  all  the  Saxons  in  Engern,  East- 
phalia  and  Westphalia,  and  Mai-grave  over  the  Slavonic  tribes  dwelhng  on  the  lower 
Elbe  towards  the  Peene.     Not  the  royal  arms,  but  the  prudent  interference  of  Queen 
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Cunigunde  and  mediation  of  Bishop  Meinwerc  of  Paderborn,  who  had  great  influence 
with  Henry,  brought  about  peace  in  Saxony  in  the  year  1020. 

In  the  prolonged  war  against  his  wife's  three  brothers,  the  counts  of  Luxemburg, 
who  were  vexing  Lorraine,  the  kmg  had  no  success  till  1016.  He  had  as  early  as  the 
year  1009  deposed  one  of  these  brothers-in-law  whom  he  had  made  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  united  this  dukedom  to  the  crown ;  on  the  final  submission  of  the  Luxemburgers 
in  1017  this  brother-in-law  Henry  was  again  invested  with  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria. 

The  discontent  of  the  temporal  grandees  in  Saxony  and  elsewhere  rested  on  the 
excess  of  favors  showered  by  the  kmg  on  the  clergy.  He  permitted,  indeed,  during 
all  his  life  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  share  by  word  and  deed  in  all  the  aftairs  of  the 
empire ;  hence  the  numerous  imperial  and  provincial  diets  during  his  reign.     It  had 

lung  been  the  custom  that  the  great  fiefs 
of  the  empire — the  dignity  of  Duke,  the 
offices  of  Palgrave,  Margrave,  and  Count 
— should  pass  from  father  to  son,  or  at 
least  remain  in  the  family.  King  Henry 
made  this  custom  a  legal  principle  ;  he 
acknowledged  the  hereditabihty  of  the 
great  lay  fiefs  of  the  empire.  By  this 
acknowledgment  a  concession  was  made 
to  the  higher  temporal  aristocracy  which 
was  of  great  importance  for  them,  and 
which  became  flital  to  the  power  of  the 
crown. 

Although  Henry  II.  gave  the  princes 
of  the  empire  a  share  in  the  government, 
and  made  his  conclusions  in  imperial 
aftairs  dependent  on  their  resolutions, 
although  by  acknowledging  the  heredi- 
tary nature  of  the  great  fiefs  he  raised 
the  power  of  the  nobles  as  much  as  he 
depressed  the  power  of  the  crown,  nevertheless  the  lay  princes  and  lords  were  hostile 
to  Henry  11.  because  he  favored  the  princes  of  the  Church  even  more  than  the  tem- 
poral princes.  Not  merely  from  his  own  private  domains,  but  also  from  the  domains 
of  the  crown,  he  endowed  bishoprics  and  abbeys  with  a  liberahty  which  even  the 
clergy  found  so  extraordinary  that  they  named  it  "  incomparable,"  as  being  greater 
than  that  of  any  German  or  non-German  potentate.  He  was  thus  lavish  not  merely 
to  gain  in  the  princes  of  the  Church  a  support  against  the  lay  grandees,  but  to  please 
Cunigunde  and  from  the  impulse  of  his  own  heart. 

He  had  once  a  great  desire  to  become  a  monk,  fasted  much,  went  often  on  pilgrim- 
ages to  holy  places,  and  spent  freely  in  collecting  rehcs  of  every  kind.  It  was  said 
that  his  ascetic  principles  withheld  him  from  living  as  a  husband  with  his  beloved 
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Cunigunde  ;  charmingly  beautiful  as  she  was,  "  her  girdle  could  still  stand  the  ordeal." 
Cuniguiide  was  so  devoted  to  her  domestic  clergy,  that  to  please  her  the  king  grad- 
ually filled  up  all  the  vacant  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  sees  with  his  domestic 
chaplains.  He  who  submissively  reverenced  the  Church  and  her  commands,  and 
endowed  with  lavish  hand  convents  and  sees,  was  so  weak  in  the  presence  of  Cmii- 
gunde  as  to  violate  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Church,  and  one  of  her  most  important 
privileges,  a  right  established  by  solemnly  pubhshed  documents.  Freedom  of  elec- 
tion, that  is,  the  right  to  elect  the  bishop  or  archbishop,  had  been  assured  by  docu- 
mentary grants  from  German  kings  and  emperors  to  many  of  the  ecclesiastical 
foundations.  These  grants  Henry  disregarded,  and,  in  place  of  allowing  the  cathedral 
chapters  to  choose  their  own  rulers,  he  sent  to  them  clergy  of  his  household,  to  gratify 
his  wife,  and  in  the  belief  that  he  would  have  political  support  from  such  ecclesias- 
tical princes. 

The  Church  closed  her  eyes  to  this  violation  of  the  right  of  election  to  sees  and 
abbacies  as  long  as  Henry  II.  Hved.  She  overlooked  them  because  the  high  Church 
dignitaries  were  mere  creatures  of  the  court,  and  because  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
power  which  Henry  bestowed  on  the  Church  closed  her  lips. 

No  German  king,  before  or  since,  had  given  so  many  countships  to  bishops  and 
abbeys  either  as  fiefs  or  in  fee.  And  these  were  mostly  taken  from  the  districts  where 
he  met  most  opposition,  the  Saxon  districts. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  we  have  stated,  why  King  Henry  and  Cunigunde  were  not 
supported  by  the  lay  nobles  in  their  chase  after  the  Roman  imperial  crown. 

The  relations  of  the  German  empire  to  Italy  and  the  campaigns  of  King  Henry  II. 
beyond  the  Alps  were  still  more  inglorious  than  those  in  the  days  of  Otto  III. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Otto  III.,  on  the  loth  of  February,  1002,  the 
national  party  in  Italy  had  elected  the  Marquis  Arduin  of  Ivrea,  a  grandson  of  King 
Berengar  II.,  as  king  of  Italy.  In  the  spring  of  1004,  King  Henry  II.,  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  by  employing  the  means  which  had  obtained 
for  him  the  German  crown,  induced  the  clerical  and  lay  nobles  to  elect  him  king  of 
Lombardy.  Archbishop  Arnulf  of  Milan,  the  leader  of  the  German  party,  crowned 
him  king  of  Italy.  But  on  the  evening  of  his  coronation  day  such  a  conflict  burst 
forth  in  Pavia  between  the  ItaHan  party  and  the  German  troops  that  the  emperor, 
beleaguered  by  the  people  hostile  to  foreign  inile,  only  escaped  from  his  palace  by 
leaping  from  the  window.  The  Germans  could  find  no  other  means  of  defending 
themselves  from  the  hail  of  darts  and  stones  hurled  by  the  insurgents  than  in  setting 
fire  to  the  houses  from  which  the  missiles  came.  Soon  a  great  part  of  Pavia  was  in 
flames.  Thousands,  old  men,  women,  and  children,  as  well  as  men  in  aiTQS,  found 
death  in  the  conflagration ;  the  German  soldiery,  who  were  victorious,  played  such 
havoc  in  the  sacked  capital  of  Lombardy  that  the  hate  of  the  Italians  against  the  Ger- 
mans burnt  fiercer  than  ever,  and  King  Henry  crossed  the  Alps  homeward,  while 
Arduin  was  again  king  of  Lombardy. 

Henry  and  Cunigunde,  on  account  of  strife  at  home,  had  to  delay  their  second 
IOC. 
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journey  to  Italy  till  the  year  1013.  When  in  the  spring  of  1014  German  troops 
descended  the  Alps  to  Italy,  they  were  almost  entirely  troops  furnished  by  the 
bishops ;  still,  they  were  so  numerous  that  King  Arduin  retreated  into  his  castles ; 
King  Henry  and  Cuniguude  readied  Rome,  and  were  crowned  emperor  and  empress 
by  Pope  Benedict  VIII.  on  the  14th  of  February,  1014.  But  the  disUke  of  the 
Romans  broke  out  on  the  22d  of  February  in  Rome,  in  an  insurrection  which  the 
Gennans  put  down  only  with  difficulty  and  heavy  loss.  The  newly-crowned  emperor 
hastened  to  quit  Italy  and  Rome,  and  place  in  security  the  money  he  had  gathered 
there.  He  had  indeed  been  adoi-ned  with  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy  and  the 
diadem  of  the  empire,  but  they  were  crowns  without  power,  titles  without  authority. 
The  cities  and  great  vassals  in  Upper  Italy  paid  no  regard  to  him ;  in  Lower  Italy 
the  Greeks,  Saracens,  and  the  newly-settled  Normans  continued  to  gain  territory  and 
power. 

The  second  campaign  of  Henry  had  cost  so  much  Hfe,  and  had  so  clearly  placed 
before  every  eye  the  impossilnlity  of  the  union  of  Germany  and  Italy  after  such 
experience  as  they  had  had  of  Italian  national  hatred,  that  not  only  public  opinion  in 
Germany  was  despondent  over  these  expeditions,  but  even  Henry's  court-prelate, 
Ditmar  of  Merseburg,  writes :  "  These  expeditions  ouglit  to  cease  ;  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  population  is  to  be  avoided  by  our  people ;  much  treachery  exists 
in  Rome  and  Lombardy.  Little  love,  is  shown  to  Germans  who  go  thither.  Even 
what  is  bought  is  not  safe ;  many  Germans  have  died  of  poison  stealthily  mixed  with 
their  purchases." 

In  1020,  the  aggressions  of  the  Greek  empire  in  Lower  Italy  forced  Pope  Bene- 
dict VIII.  to  fly  to  Henry  11.  at  Bamberg ;  he  there  consecrated  in  person  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen.  This  bishopric  of  Bamberg  (Babenberg,  the  root  of  the  Babenberg 
stem)  had  been  founded  by  Henry  amid  critical  circumstances ;  his  heart  was  set  on 
it,  because  Cunigunde  and  he  preferred  it  as  a  residence.  In  the  joy  of  his  heart  that 
the  Pope  had  done  hun  this  honor,  he  was  induced  to  make  another  expedition  to 
Italy.  He  was  again  in  that  land  in  the  December  of  1021.  A  considerable  army- 
it  is  said  to  have  been  60,000  strong — accompanied  him,  but  no  lay  prince  of  the 
German  empire,  and  only  four  ecclesiastical  princes,  were  with  it.  So  great  was  the 
repugnance  of  the  princes  to  that  grave  of  the  Germans,  Italy. 

The  army  marched  quickly  to  South  Italy,  to  the  joy  of  Lombardy  and  Rome. 
The  strong  towns  of  Troja,  Capua,  and  Salerno  surrendered  to  the  emperor— Troj  a 
after  a  sieije  of  thirteen  weeks.  Then  came  the  hot  season,  and  the  diseases  fatal  to 
the  sons  of  the  North.  The  infectious  diseases  raged  so  in  the  German  army  that  the 
emperor  brought  out  of  the  evil  land  and  over  the  Alps  but  weak  fragments  of  the 
C0,000  men  who  had  entered  Italy ;  on  German  territory,  not  merely  many  of  the 
army  died,  but  they  infected  the  population  through  which  they  passed  ;  they  intro- 
duced death  to  their  native  land.  All  around  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  in  all 
Swabia  the  infection  spread,  and  death  bit  deep  into  Franconia  and  all  the  regions 
where  men  from  Italy  had  come.     Even  two  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes — Rudhard, 
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bishop  of  Constance,  and  Burkhard,  abbot  of  St.  GaU,  died  on  their  way  homeward 
from  the  "  plague,"  as  the  Germans  named  the  disease. 

Four  years  of  Henry's  reign  passed  without  any  imperial  rule  over  Italy;  in 
Germany  he  had  only  one  success — namely,  that  King  Rudolf  HI.  of  Aries,  lord  of 
the  two  united  Burgundian  kingdoms,  and  uncle  of  the  emperor,  acknowledged  his 
nephew  as  protector  and  sole  heir  of  the  Burgundian  realm. 

The  "  Father  of  the  Monks,"  as  Henry  was  called  even  in  his  lifetime,  suffered  in 
later  years  from  the  falling  sickness  and  many  bodily  ailments.  On  the  13th  of 
July,  1024,  he  died  at  Grona,  near 
Gottingen,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  childless.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-two  years  after  his  death 
he  was  declared  a  saint  by  the  Pope. 
Cunigunde,  too,  was  enrolled  among 
the  saints.  She  died  nine  years  after 
him,  and  was  buried  by  his  side  in 
ihe  cathedral  of  Bamberg. 

He  was  the  last  king  of  the  Saxon 
house.  His  incapacity  and  weakness 
had  produced  m  the  German  empire 
confusion  and  internal  strife,  and  weak- 
ness towards  external  foes.  His  errors 
continued  to  affect  prejudicially  the 
German  future.  He  had  sought  for  a 
support  for  the  royal  power  in  a  wTong 
direction.  To  seek  and  to  find  the  one 
true  support  for  the  crown,  the  sup- 
port of  the  people,  citizen  or  peasant,  he  was  too  much  an  aristocrat,  and  too  much 
a  bigot  by  nature  and  education.  Not  merely  the  last  plague  and  the  last  Italian 
expedition,  but  previously  the  ceaseless  feuds,  confusions,  and  wars,  had  lamentably 
diminished  the  population  of  Germany.  Even  the  fruitful  and  pleasant  regions 
between  Culmbach,  Anspach,  and  Coburg,  of  which  Bamberg  is  the  centre,  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Main  and  the  Rednitz,  were  so  depopulated  that  but  few 
remained  of  the  Franconians  or  of  the  North  Saxon  settlers ;  the  rest  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  Slaves,  weak  and  poor,  and  the  soil,  once  so  well  tilled,  was  neglected 
and  gone  to  ruin.  But  in  after  years,  by  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Bamberg, 
which  reared  itself  over  the  tombs  of  Henry  and  Cunigunde,  both  soil  and  people 
again  came  to  flower  and  fruit. 
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